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Art.  l.—AISXTAOT  nPOMH0ETI  AEXMHTHS.  JEs- 
.  chyli  Prometheus  Vinctiis,  ad  fidem  JSfanuscriptorum 
eme?idavit,  tiotas  et  glossarium  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus 
Blomjield,  A.  B.  ColTegii  SS  Tri77itatis  apiid  Cantahrigi' 
enses  Socius.  Cantabrigiffi.  Typis  ac  Sumptibus  Acade- 
micis  MDCCCX.  8vo. 

THE  readers  ofyEschjlus  have  a  fourfold  obligation  to 
the  scholars  of  the  present  day.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
include  Porson,  whose  relics  are  not  yet  edited,  in  the 
quartette. 

To  Porson,  then,  they  are  primarily  indebted  for  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  text  of  ^^schylus  printed  with 
any  tolerable  purity.  It  is  indeed  well  known  and  sincerely 
deplored,  that  the  two  volumes  which  stand  on  our  shelves 
lettered  iESCHYLUS  PORSONI,  are  little  less  than  art 
unblushing  counterfeit  and  imposture.  The  disagreement 
which  deprived  the  Glasgow  printers  of  the  assistance  of 
the  intended  editor,  is  universally  regretted :  still,  how- 
ever, enough  remains  of  the  Porsonian  hand  even  in  these 
volumes,  and  more  will  accrue  from  scattered  fragments 
of  criticism  in  his  relics,  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  all  the 
l^ody  of  unmeaning  comment  on\iEschylus  which  preceded 
his  chance  conjecture  or  more  manure  research. 

Dr.  Burney  has,  in  the  second  place,  applied  the  accu- 
mulated labour  of  many  years  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
choric  metres  of  the  earliest  dramatic  bard.  Difficulties, 
apparently  insurmountable,  have  impeded,  but  not  checked 
his  zeal.  To  a  thorough  knowledge,  of  his  subject,  col- 
lected from  long  experience  and  a  minute  acquaintance 
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with  all  topics  on  metre  fi'omthe  days  of  the  metrical  scho- 
liasts to  those  of  Herman  ;  he  has  added  a  diligence,  a  pre- 
cision, a  distrust  of  conjecture,  which  are  attempted  by 
few,  and  equalled  by  none.  The  metaphysical  heaviness 
of  Herman,  and  the  pert  intrusions  of  the  editor  of  the 
Troades,  are  equally  avoided  by  Dr.  Burney's  good  sense. 
But  alas !  the  corruptions  of  ages  cannot  be  altogether  pti- 
rified  by  the  assiduity  of  the  most  elaborate  study.  Stub- 
born and  insulated  lines,  notwithstanding  every  amputa- 
tion, will  still  refuse  to  be  regularly  arranged,  and  the  li- 
beral system  of  modern  scanning,  by  which  Demosthenes 
himself  may  almost  be  drilled  into  a  poet,  will  occasionally 
tail  in  the  more  prosaic  anomalies  of  Greek  tragaedi- 
ans.  As  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Greek  ti'agedy,  we 
sincerely  thank  Dr.  Burney  for  what  has  been  done :  we 
applaud  him  for  having  adopted  a  much  more  rational  and 
systematic  plan  of  antispasts  than  has  been  arranged  be- 
fore, and  boldly  declare,  that  unless  the  Tentamen  de  me- 
iris  is  diligently  perused  and  thoroughly  digested,  no  scho- 
lar can  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  yEschylus. 

But  of  his  labours,  and  those  of  Dr.  Butler,  whom  we 
now  only  cursorily  mention,  we  shall  seiie  on  an  early  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  a  full  discussion.  Dr.  Butler, 
the  leai'ned  head-master  of  Shrewsbury  school,  has  under- 
taken, under  certain  most  discouraging  circumstances,  for 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  must  take  the  full 
blame,  a  new  edition  of  ^Eschylus,  which  has  already 
placed  four  jplays  before  us,  w  ith  a  corrupt  text,  occasioned 
by  the  restrictions  which  bound  him,  bitt  enriched  with  a 
commeHtary  of  the  most  abundant  and  diversified  matter, 
ft  grieves  us  here  to  enter  (and  we  shall  only  do  so  for  a 
moment),  into  a  literary  controversy,  which  has  been  em- 
bittered by  too  much  of  the  odium  criticum.  It  was  our 
original  intention  to  have  published  separate  critiques  both 
on  this  dispute  and  on  that  of  still  greater  magnitude  and 
more  caustic  acrimony,  between  Mr.  Co'pplestdne  and  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers,  on  the  Oxford  Strabo.  ^  But  time 
has  passed  by :  the  mutual  w  ounds  of  satire  are  cicatrized, 
Jlnd  we  feel  unwilliiig  to  add  to  the  triumph  or  defeat  of 
those  who  should  unite  against  the  unwieldy  grenadier 
writers  of  Germany,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength  in 
civil  broils.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  mei^ely  to  state, 
lest  we  should  have  to  condemn  ourselves  for  an  hiatus  of 
information  to  the  public^  that  Mr.  Blomfield  having  re- 
viewed Dr.  Butler's  first  volume  of  ^Eschylus  rather  sar* 
castically  in    a  northern  periodical  journal,  the  doctor 
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iired  off  a  pamphlet  at  him,  full  of  bitter  invective  and  cri- 
ticism, replete  with  much  sound  sense,  but  at  times  dis- 
graced by  the  most  absurd  puerility.  Some  plausible  inu- 
endees  were  thrown  out  in  this  publication  against  the 
fairaess  of  a  critic,  who  would  undermine  the  value  of  the 
same  work  in  another,  which  himself  was  at  tl»e  same 
time  essaying  to  execute.  Some  remarks  in  the  course  of 
this  pamphlet,  which  w  ere  aimed  against  Mr.  Monck,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  called  for  a  rejoinder  from 
that  gentleman.  An  amicable  parley  from  the  press  en- 
sued, and  mutual  explanations  produced  mutual  reconcili- 
ation in  these  literary  champions.  In  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Blomfield,  hceretlateri  k- 
thalis  arundo. 

Though  last,  not  least,  of  the  contributors  to  iKschylean 
lore,  comes  Mr.  Blomlield  himself,  a  thorough  disciple  of 
the  Porsonian  school,  (if  this  school,  for  so  we  take  the 
liberty  of  styling  a  decided  majority  of  the  Cantab  scholars 
of  modern  days,  we  shall  venture  to  communicate  a  short 
account  and  opinion. 

Professor  Porson's  mind  was  so  j-ichly  stored  with  all  the 
treasures  of  antiquity,  his  memory  was  so  supernaturally 
retentive,  his  judgment  so  decisive,  and  his  penetration 
into  the  most  corrupt  fragments  now  remaining  to  us,  was 
so  surprisino-  (both  because  the  study  itself  was  heretofore 
so  unheeded  and  obsolete,  and  the  fruit  which  he  reaped 
from  it  of  so  novel  and  useful  a  nature),  that  in  the  short 
span  of  his  life  he  leapt  at  least  two  centuries  forward  in 
criticism.  But  these  mighty  qualities  were  shaded  by  in- 
dolence, by  an  arrogance  of  superiority,  that  would  never 
have  been  controverted ;  by  a  defiance  of  those,  wliose 
sense  of  their  more  moderate  abilities  would  never  have 
induced  them  to  compete  with  him ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  mi- 
nute and  scrupulous  attention  to  caligraphy,  by  which 
he  childishly  wasted  many  of  his  steadiest  and  most  pre- 
cious hours.  That  he  would  pass  over  a  difficult  passage, 
to  the  unravelling  of  which  he  was  alone  competent  with 
an  air  of  hauteur,  of  banter,  or  of  catechism,  to  his  young 
readers,  is  evident  to  those  who  have  but  dipped  into  his 
critical  stream.  Probably  not  one  point  which  he  passed 
over,  from  contemning  to  answer  his  objectors,  not  one,  in 
which  he  suffered  ridicule  to  supersede  opinion ;  not  one, 
in  which  he  exercised  youthful  genius  by  questions  and  the 
proposals  of  difficult  solutions,  had  been  overlooked  by 
himself,  unexplained  to  his  ov/n  mind,  or  withheld  from 
the  public,  but  with  the  full  idea  of  future  communication. 

B  2 
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But  the  B-pcca-o;  rov  j/ou  ttXeov  deceived  itself,  and  the  pre* 
face  to  the  Hecuba  alone  contains  matter  for  the  study 
and  ingenuity  of  jfiftj  scholars,  oioi  vov  £i<n. 

The  prevailing  particularities  of  Porson's  style  of  an- 
notatory  criticism,  are  three— conciseness,  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, and  ear,  on  all  which  we  sliall  briefly  touch,  as  it 
strikes  us,  after  much  reflection,  that  these  are  the  fairest 
tests  by  which  the  Porsonian  scholar  must,  after  his  master, 
be  measured  and  distinguished ;  and  in  our  critique  on  the 
most  promising  of  Porsonian  scholars  at  present,  we  much 
wisli  to  reduce  all  our  opinions  to  this  triple  definition. 

I.  In  the  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  unbounded  learning, 
it  seldom  happens,  that  the  critic  feels  moderation  in  his 
discoveries,  temper  towards  his  adversaries,  or  bounds  to 
his  self-conceit.  If,  by  conjectural  emendation,  by  trans- 
position, by  concurring  testimony  of  some  neglected  MS. 
he  lights  on  a  happy  illustration,  icto  acces  sit  fervor  capitis 
that  he  is  right,  he  will  wager  with  you  '  quovis  pignorey^ 
you  must  read  as  he  does,  '  suo  periculo/  and  as  for  his 
opponents,  he  cares  for  them  ^  ne  gry  quidem.^  If  he  is  a 
German,  his  page  of  notes  is  immediately  O7n(r^o'yoo!,(poq  ; 
Jf  a  mere  Englishman,  he  swears  against  Brunck,  Villoison, 
Capperonier,  and  all  the  French  sciolists  :  if  a  Porsonian, 
he  studies  to  express  his  opinions  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble. With  him,  brevity  always  produces  eff^ect ;  and  ver- 
biage is  never  used  but  for  the  purposes  of  ridicule.  Few 
have  understood  how  to  relish  the  long  note  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Orestes.  Few  have  understood,  that 
the  professor  was  (puivxyroe.  (rwiroKTi,  and  to  them  he  speaks 
volumes.  In  the  Addenda  alone  to  the  Hecuba,  there  is 
more  sound  criticism  than  in  the  enormous  body  of  D'Or- 
ville's  criticism  to  Chariton,  highly  and  deservedly  as 
those  eflbrts  are  appretiated.  But  we,  too,  must  study 
conciseness  and  proceed. 

II.  To  felicity  pf  illustration  ;  ajid  here  Porson  is  truly 
unrivalled.  The  trivial  paths  by  which  critics  march  to 
illustrate  most  classical  authors,  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  pre-occupied,  and  they  may  equally  be  so  accounted  in 
reference  to  the  higher  department  of  philological  rer 
searches  among  the  etymologists,  and  to  the  easiest  collec- 
tion and  adaptation  of  parallel  passages,  where  fancy 
frequently  takes  place  of  sober  judgment.  To  the  lower 
of  these  pursuits,  Porson  seldom  descends ;  but  when  he 
fioes  so,  strange  and  unaccountable  is  the  effect  and  evi- 
dence which  his  quotations  give.     Citations  are  open  io 
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all ;  but  when  he  throws  light  on  a  passage,  \VTietlier  it  be 
from  an  ancient  or  modern,  we  are  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance, and  see,  for  the  first  time,  that  which  we  con- 
ceive we  hava/e/^  before.  In  the  higher  range  of  illus- 
tration, we  admire  him  and  revere  his  talents.  When  he 
brings  the  philosopher  and  the  lexicographer  to  bear  upon 
the  poet,  how  dwindled  are  the  Dutchmen,  how  little  and 
trumpery  even  those  he  has  taught.  A  prose  writer 
(Athenaeus  or  Plutarch,  for  instance),  is  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion. Heigh  prassto !  In  one  moment,  that  which  has 
been  considered  prose  for  centuries,  becomes  (without  any 
violence  in  the  moulding),  an  lambickor  a  Trochee  under 
his  creative  hands,  and  the  fourfold  qualities  of  rythm, 
sense,  purity,  and  illustration,  adorn.it  in  a  shorter  time 
than  we  can  write  these  lines. 

III.  We  must  request  the . indulgence  of  our  readers 
but  one  step  farther,  while  we  assert,  that  in  ear,  in  sense 
of  Greek  musical  intonation,  of  ciesura  to  an  indescribable 
nicety,  Porson  was  gifted  by  nature  to  such  a  degi-ee,  that 
labour  and  adscititious  advantage  must  never  expect  to 
equal  it.  As  well  might  Croesus  have  hoped  and  urged  his 
deaf  son  to  move  the  question  in  the  Lydian  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  Press  to  excite 
and  cause  in  the  Porsonian'school  a  love  and  taste  for  that 
nice  judgment  of  harmony  which  was  peculiar  to  Person 
alone,  and  which  not  one  of  his  disciples  inherits. 

Although  we  exercise  high  functions,  we  by  no  means 
deny,  that  we  are  amenable  for  long  digressions.  If  the 
public  will  accept  our  apology  with  good  humour,  Mr. 
Blomfield  will  doubtless  forgive  us,  for  his  attention  must 
have  been  already  fatigued  with  the  perusal  of  critiques  on 
himself:  his  vanity,  if  he  has  any,  highly  gratified  by  the 
encomia  bestowed  on  him  on  all  sides :  his  future  comforts 
ensured  by  the  knowledge  of  what  his  powei's  can  exe- 
cute ;  and  by  the  high  and  disinterested  patronage  which 
we  understand  him  to  have  received  from  one,  perhaps  of 
the  best  judges  of  Greek  literature  in  this  country.* 

The  drama  of  Prometheus,  which  is  probably  garbled 
from  more  plays  than  one  by  the  same  author,  has  always 
struck  us  more  in  the  light  of  pantomime  than  tragedy. 
For  exclusively  of  the  strangeness  of  the  plot,  the  irttro- 


*  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  Lord  Spencer,'  On  the  perusal'  of  Mi*. 
Blomfield's  Prometheus,  unsolicited,  and  indeed  without  personal  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  author,  preseuted  him  to  a  valuable  living  in  Northainptoiishire^ 
Rari  quippe  boni'. 
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duction  of  lo  drest  as  a  cow,  and  Ocean  on  a  hippogrift' 
(and  we  have  nothing  so  outre  in  any  other  Greek  drama), 
we  think,  that  the  bombastic  anapests  at  the  close  would 
have  sounded  most  ludicrously  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gri- 
maldi  of  the  day.  This  too,  as  it  is  the  first  in  the  general 
order  of  the  plays  of  iEschylus,  is  also  hy  far  the  easiest, 
and  has  been  generally  more  commented  on  than  the  re- 
maining six.  Mr.  Blonifield,  although  he  has  shewn  most 
indefatigable  industry  in  his  present  attempt,  cannot,  in 
our  opinion,  stamp  himself  an  approved  Porsonian  scholar 
till  he  has  encountered  Agamemnon,  of  whom,  if  we  re- 
member right,  it  has  been  said  by  Saumaise  '  unus  ejus'' 
(sc.  ^schyli)  '  Agamemnon  obscuritate  superat  quantum 
est  librorum  sacrorum  cum  suis  Hehraismis  et  Si/riasmis^  et 
totd  Ilellenistica  supellectile^  vel  farragine.^  Salm.  de 
Hellenistica.  Ep.  Ded.  p.  37. 

For  an  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to  this  publica- 
tion ;  for  a  succinct  opinion  of  the  real  or  pretended  diffi- 
culties attached  to  iEschylus  ;  and  for  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  subsidia  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  we  cannot  giye 
a  readier  clue  than  his  short  and  unaffected  preface. 

*  Pauca  sunt,  quae  de  institute  meo,  et  de  hoc  Promethei  ^s- 
chylei  editione  praefari  velira :  ratio  enini  operis  reddenda  est, 
et  quid  efficere  conatus  sira,  exp^snendum.  Operam  dadi  utha^c 
fabula  ea  forma  prodiret,  quas  tironibus  maxime  accommodata 
esset,  easque  difficultates  quibus  juvenes  terreri  sclent,  compla- 
naret,  et  quantum  fieri  potest,  enodes  redderet.  Quicquid  in 
jEschylo  salcbrosi  est,  id  onine  fer^  oritur  ex  linguae  insolentia, 
non  autem  ex  perplexa  verborum  construetione,  aut  ex  reconditis 
sententiis.  Malta  enim  apud  cum  reperiuntur  vocabula  ex  alti- 
raa  antiquitate  repetita,  multaeque  dictiones  ac  formulae  loquendi, 
quas  frustra  alibi  quaeras,  et  quarum  in  lexicis  vulgaribus  aut 
nulla  mentio  sit,  aut  jejuna  saltern  atque  exilis.  Mihi  igitur  visus 
sum  gratiam  cum  tironibus  initurus,  si  opus  susciperem,  raoles- 
tius  illud  quidem,  et  non  tarn  artis  indigens  quam  laboris,  per- 
quam  tamen  utile  adolescentibus  futurum ;  nerape  si  singularum 
in  iEschylo  vocum  interpretationes  contexerem,  glossasquc  ad 
eum  pertinentes,  per  grammaticorum  scholia  et  lexica  hie  illic 
sparsas,  colligerem  et  concinnarem.  Harum  igitur  delectum,  et 
quicquid  praeterea  juvenibus  studiosis  profuturum  esse  judicavi, 
§imul  in  Glossarium  conjeci. 

*rAtqui  prnisquam  me  ad  hoc  opus  accingerem,  refingendus 
crat  textus;  cujus  incepti  subsidia  quaedam  ad  manus  habui, 
quorum  nonnulla  priores  editores  latuerant.  Septem  codicum 
cpllationes,  hinc  illinc  a  Petro  Needliamo  conquisitas  adscripse- 
rat  ille  margini  exemplaris  editionis  Stanleianae,  quod  nunc  in 
bibliotheca  Academiae  Cantabrigiensis  servatur.     Has  oranes 
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Askevius,  <jna  erat  fide,  usque  ad  ipsa  Needhami  verba  fet  s^m- 
bolum,  in  suuoi  iEschyli  exemplar  transtulit;  quod  Butlerd 
fraudi  fuisse  videtur ;  namque  hds  codices  ab  Askevio  collatos 
esse  ait,  cujus  exscriptum  illud  in  eadem  bibliotheca  adservatur. 
Quinque  codicum  coUationes,  a  Vauvillierio  Confectas,  ex  notitia 
MS.  tornm  Bibliothecce  Regime  Parisiensis  hausi.  Accessere 
etiam  alii  Codices,  atque  adminicula,  quas  postiiac  enumerabo. 

*  In  textu  constituendo,  plerumque  secutus  sum  editionem 
Glasguanam  anni  1806,  quam  Porsonianani  vocavi,  etsi  sine  no- 
mine editoris  exierit :  in  melicis  autem  disponendis  ducem  habui 
Burneium,  a  quo  rarissinie,  nee  unquam  sine  pavore,  discessi. 
Locorum,  quos  obelo  notaverat  Porsonus,  nonnulios  ipse  postea 
eraendavit;  atque  emendationes  ejus,  cum  eas  ab  amicis  doctis 
audivissem,  sine  dubitatione  in  textum  recepi.  His  autem  ex- 
ceptis,  perpauca  sunt,  quae  ex  mera  conjectura,  vel  mea  vel  alio- 
rum,  immutavi. 

*  In  notuiis  quaedam  sunt  e  Porsoni  manu,  cujus  scbedas,  ex 
haeredibus  ejus  redemptas.  Collegium  nostrum  milii  excutiendas 
concessit ;  ut  siquid  in  illis  repertum  esset  ad  yEscbvlum  perti- 
nens,  id  o nine  ad  banc  editionem  locupletandam  et  augendam 
decerperem.  Et  ne  diutius  aliquis  quam  vellet  notis  immoretur, 
dum  Porsoni  observationes  quaerit,  has  omnes  typis,  quod  aiunt, 
curiiivis  excudendas  curavi,  literisque  II.  P.  distinxi. 

*  Quod  ad  opellae  nostraj  oniamenta  attinet,  satis  erit  monu- 
isse,  lilerarura  Graecarum  typos  ad  Porsoni  mentem  cusos  fuisse ; 
meque  Syndicis  Preli  Academici  obstrictum  fateor,  qui  usum 
eoruni  mihi  concesserunt,  sumptusque  operis  erogarunt.  Quod 
si  ad  studiosae  juventutis  usum  aliquantulura  contulcrim,  indul^ 
gentile  erga  me,  spero,  Viros  kumanissimos  non  poenitebit !' 

We  have  the  moi-e  been  induced  to  the  printing  of  this 

Preface  by  its  elegance  and  close  adherence  to  the  style  of 
'orson,  which  is  evidently  affected  throughout.  We  now 
proceed  to  a  diligent  examination  of  those  passag^es  where 
Mr.  Blomfield's  skill,  or  the  hitherto  inedited  notes  of  the 
professor  throw  light  on  disputed  questions,  or  where  our 
editor  has  betrayed  the  weakness  to  which  so  youthful 
a  student  cannot  hope  to  be  entirely  superior.  Of  the 
Glossary  hereafter. 

V.  2.  oc^arov — !x(^pGrou  is  read  by  Blomfleld;  we  think 
without  necessity.  Porson  seemed  indeed  to  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, as  he  marked  ajS^.rov  with  an  obelus.  Sj^nesius  aud 
the  gchol.  on  the  Ranas  of  Aristophanes,  v.  826,  have 
aQarov. 

V.  5.  v4^'nAoy.py](jt.voi;. —On  this  word,  Mr.  B.  remarks, 
that  Toupe,  in  his  Emendations  of  Suidas  1.  p.  159,  either 
by  his  own  or  the  printer's  error,  Mocked  v'^vKoy.pnmixii;, 
Error  is  a  strong  tvord.  Mr.  B.  should  remember  his 
master's  canon  coucerning  these  compound  adjectives. 
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V.  17.  ivupioi^iiv  for  i^ccpia^Biv. — This  latter  word 
should  not  have  disgraced  the  text  so  long.  For  this  ex- 
cellent reading,  we  stand  indebted  to  Porson.  Hes. 
evupicc^f.iv,  oAtywpsti/.  />t»j  ^X^^^  ^povri^tz,  7ra,pax,ovnu.  Phot. 
Lex.  MS.  Evcopia^iii/.  o!,(ppoyri<;ny.  Shlitz  is  a  vile  and  most 
disingenuous  commentator  on  yEschylus,  and  in  citing  this 
gloss  of  Ilesjchius,  has  feloniously  pillaged  him  of  £u 
and  inserted  ^g. 

VV".  49.  50.   ocTTOCVT   i-rrpoty^^i/i  TrXnv  Si(H(ri  noipccviiv. 

This  We  have  always  considered  when  applied  to  the 
context,  as  one  of  the  most  unintelligible  lines  in  the 
Prometheus ;  ari^l  here  Mr.  Blomfield  studies  Poraonian 
conciseness,  but  with  no  success.     We  give  his  words. 

'  aTravr'  Aid.  £7rpa;/3-7i  omnes  Edd.  et  MSS.  sed.vitiosum 
videtur.  Abreschius  i'7rpoo^y\  ex  Scholiis  corrigit.  Hesychius 
TTij-pccTa^i  explicat  per  rETUTrcorat  o:pii;ui^  quae  sunt  Scholiasta* 
nostri  Verba.  Sed  nescio  au  'ccttoc^  ttettpuIoci  satis  accurate  dici 
possit.  TTBTTpuTOii  ct  TTfTTpax.Tat  coufusa  sunt  Euripid.  Med.  1060. 
Meisnerus  in  Comm.  Societ.  Lips.  III.  p.  10.  grave  ulcus  in  v. 
46.  latere  arbitratur :  et  me  quidem  certe  latet:  idem  conjicit 
CiOKTt  ttXt^v  rov  y,oipa,vEi]/^  nullk  necessitate.  Euripides  apud  The- 
ophilum  Antiochenura,  p.  74. 

*  ovx  £^iu  ov^iv  p^wjOK  oci/S'pcoTroig  ^sov. 
ubi  similis  constructio.' 

Here,  in  resemblance  of  Porson,  but  we  fear  from  a  dif- 
ferent reason,  the  reader  is  left  by  Mr.  B.  to  his  own  na- 
tural ingenuity  to  unravel  a  difficult  passage.  We  have 
always  conjectured,  that  irocx^^T],  omrda  recte  duposita  sen 
ordinata  sunt^  although  it  has  not  MS.  authority  and  is 
not  brought  forward  (as  far  as  we  are  aware),  by  any  com- 
mentator, would  be  a  better  reading  than  nrpa,yp-f[y  or 
iTTpw^'/i,  or  Stanley's  conjecture  of  i-rvocyp'n,  which  is  unno- 
ticed by  Mr.  B.  as  is  the  foolish  '^Travra  7rpap^3'>i  of  De 
Pauw. 

While  we  are  on  this  verse,  we  cannot  refrain  from  no- 
ticing a  strange  error  of  memory  in  Stanley,  which  Butler 
(in  obedience  to  the  Syndics,  we  suppose),  has  scrupulously 
profjagated  in  his  republication.  Et  de  Romano  Impera- 
tore  iisdem  verbis  CLA  UDIANUS 

*  toto  jam  liber  in  orbe 

Solus  Caesar  erit.' 
We  must  add,   Velimus^  studiosa  jwoentus  corrigat]  nostro^ 
pcriculoy  '  de  Caisare,  nondura  Iraperatore  LUCANUS.* 
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V.  51.  iyy(^v.a;  roKT^s  Jt'ou^ci/.  This  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  noted  with  an  obelus  by  Person,  xaj  may  have  fallen 
out  from  the  viciiiiiy  of  the  preceding  >cat.  Mr.  B.  there- 
fore reads  xa*  roto-J^'  ov^sv,  very  judiciously.      . 

We  must  qilarrel  a  little  with  our  editor  for  ]>eing;  so 
sparing,  as  he  is,  in  giving  the  opinions  of  other  commen- 
tators on  different  points.  His  note  on  \J/aAi2t  only  is, 
'^x?.Xioc,  Aid.  Hob.  t|/£A»a.  Turn.'  But  what  says  the 
l(^arne(i  DiB  Pauw  ?  '  priniam  brevem  hie  mavult  metrum.' 
This  drivelling  annotator,  then,  had  no  idea  of  the  necessity/ 
of  avoiding  an  anapest  in  the  4th  foot  of  an  Iambic. 

V.  59.  Pofson    reads,    and  Mr.  B.  admits,  Tro^o-^q  for 

'07.  UTTf/j — ^cvfK  Turn,  quae  distinctio  in  Seaariis  Tragico- 
rum  non  licet,  monente  Porsono  ad  Hecub.  7*25.' 

Nay,  to  give  the  Devil  his  due,  De  Pauw  had  remarked 
this  half  a  century  before  Porson,  who  says, 

*  Dele  istani  virgulam,  quae  'v-rrsp  cum  qivnq  jungit :  nam 
^unntntn  pote  abstinendum  est  in  lambis  a  voce  in  duos  versut 
dispvrtita.  Quae  iiutem  necessitas  hie?  nulla,  nulla  sane. 
I vS-pwv  *u7r£p  optimum  et  notissimum.' 

This  note  is  unfairly  kept  out  of  sigkt  by  Mr.  B. ;  for  it 
is  an  established  doctrine  of  the  Porsonian  school  to  refer 
to  Porson  alone  «// poss?6/c  canons,  as  their  creator,  and 
to  stifle  all  those  hints  and  authorities  whence  he  derived 
the  foundation  of  those  strictures  which  none  but  himself 
could  execute. 

V.  86.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Porson's  obser- 
vation to  the  Orestes,  v.  659,  cited  by  Mr.  B. 

•  Communes  Graeci  dixere  hi  (toi  rovh  :  primus,  ut  equidem 

arbitror,    notavit   iEschylus     Prom.    86. ocjtoi/  yccp  as  h* 

Tlpoy-n^iuq. 

V.  88.  In  the  neat  style  of  Porson,  we  are  presented 
with  a  quotafion  illustrative  of  this  line  from  Homer,  which 
^ve  are  surprised  to  find  unnoticed  by  preceding  critics,  and 
a  second  from  Lucian,  equally  to  the  purpose. 

V.  90.  a^np^9ju,o^  ysXcca-ixcc,  Toupe  reads  x.^y,7^x<rfj,x,  un- 
successfully. Mr.  B.  cannot  be  said  first  to  have  detected 
this  error,  though  he  does  not  mention  what  Stanley  skys 
about  xaxAa^f;.  Toupe  should  have  been  admonished  by 
his  predecessor,  which  would  have  saved  him  castigation 
from  his  successor.  ^ysKoLtri^cc  ttoutov  (says  Stanley  in  Lis 
MSS.  notes  edited  by  Butler),  expressit  Lucretius  I.  8. 
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V.  112.  Stanley  reads  ocfj^TrXot^m^ot^roov^  and  De  Pauw 
does  not  detect  the  error,  though  unsupported  by  a  single 
MS.  or  edition  besides.  Porson  read,  and  Mr.  B.  prints, 
aTrAaxTjjaaTwj/.  Yet  Porson  gives  apTrXaxyijiAa.  Phceri.  23. 
Herman  has  a  curious  canon  in  his  Treatise  de  Emcndundd 
Grcrcd  Qramniaticd,  p.  18.  V.  omitti  vult,  ubi  syllaba  cor- 
ripitur :  retineri  ubi  producitur.' 

*  121.  £Kroi;/v£U(n.  Aid.  Tur.  qui  cum  Robortello  v  paragogi- 
Cum  plerumque  oniittunt :  quod  semel  monuisse  satis  est.' 

There  was,  we  think,  no  necessity  for  referring  to  the 
metrical  ignorance,  particularly  concerning  the  ac^iocipofnocy 
of  the  early  editors.  Morell  and  subsequent  editors  have^ 
terminated  the  line,  before  Mr.  B.  with  the  paragogic  v. 

189.  $i^ioc  ^'a^u(pt(raKTux*»?.—InBurney'sTewfamencfe 
Metris^  we  find  '  11.  P.  f  ya,,^  ecixp.  Quod  receptum, 
-ii^ix  $'  pro  hStoc  yccp  ex  moiiitu  est  ipsLus  R.  P.*  yo^p  is 
the  Aldine  reading. 

V.  193.  Mr.  Blomfield's  strictures  on  the  a  privative 
are  well  worthy  record,  fie  conceives,  with  Porson,  that 
the  ancient  poe^ts  occasionally  lengthened  it,  and  always 
in  the  word  aOavaroj. — to  yxp  rrig  fsprnrsw?  ocX^cx,^  ar*  iv 
oru^oX>l  7rapaXaju|3ai/iTai,  TrAriv  tou  oi.^ccvix,ro;  xai  ajta/xarof. 
li)tym.  M.  Eustathius,  in  a  comment  on  the  word  in  the  1st 
book  of  the  Iliad,  remarks,  that  a^avaro?  has  the  a,  always 
long  in  Homer.  And  perhaps  a:roX£/xof  may  be  added,  not- 
withstanding the  fashion  of  printing  it  a7rToX«/xo<r.  Ana- 
logy requires  it.  aTrapa^uS^o?  has  the  a  long  in  tliis  verse* 
Away  with  the  vile  old  reading  in  v.  199.  of  gij  a^tO^ov. — 
On  siq  ccft^fjiov,  Porson  is  cited  as  noting  in  his  MSS.  re- 
marks, '  Callim.  Fr.  199.  Homerid.  H.  in  Merc.  521, 
Ruhnken.  Ep.  Grit.  I.  p.  28.  R.  P.' 

V.  21o.  xa;  fata,  ttoAAw;/  Okojtxarwv  [J^ofKp'/i  fxicc, 
Stanley's  is  an  entertaining  note  on  this  line,  and  abounds 
in  parallel  passages.  Mr.  Blomfield  dryly  says,  '  hunc 
versum  Schutzius  spurium  esse  judicat,  sed  recte  defendit 
Butlerus.'  We  are  surprised,  that  Butler  should  call 
Schutz  a  vir  de  JEschylo  optimt  meritus.  We  can  scarcely 
contain  our  choler  at  this  stretch  of  critical  civility.  But 
more  on  this  subject  hereafter.  Butler  ends  a  learned  and 
long  note  in  the  true  style  of  critical  slang,  '  hunc  igitur 
versiculum  ab  ^Esehylo  profectum  e^^^  qu6vis  pignore 
c07it€ndamJ' 
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V.  S25.  7r/Jo(rAaj3ovTi.  We  prefer  the  old  reading  to 
7r^o(rkcc(iovTO(,,  notwithstanding  the  great  names  drawn  in 
array  against  us. 

*  7r^Q(rXoc(^ovri  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  '/r^ocXoirfiovra  N.  Cant.  I. 
Brunckius,  Porsonas :  qui  in  Eurip.  Med.  658.  avot^^i/ra  pro 
«voi^aVTi  restituerunt :  vide  Brunck  ad  ApoU.  Rh.  I.  35(>. 
Koen.  ad  Gregor.  p.  33." 

Yet  we  see  no  need  of  the  alteration  to  a  vot^avra. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  enallage  in  the  Necyoraantea 
of  Lucian.  b^o^s  MOI  EA0ONTA  ttx^o!.  tou?  >toe.Xovy.tuovg 
TouTouf  (j>i?.o(ro(poiCy  iy^iipKTOn  sfj^avroy.  Here,  however, 
we  might  read  £?^B-ovTi, 

V.  2.*/7,  ytixh^sr.  We  request  our  readers  to  turn  to 
Porson's  supplement  to  his  preface  on  Hecuba,  and  tho» 
roughly  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  argument  in  the 
tragic  writers.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  forcible  and  successful 
canons  of  the  professor.  Brunck's  reading  of  r4P(.^i^sT 
is  there  discussed. 

'  V.  250.    (Ti^ripo^p'j)^  Tf  a  01,'A.  mrpoci;  npyc.a'y.i]/o^,^ 

'  Pindanis  apud  Athen.  XJII.  p.  GOl.    o;  uvi  ttoOo?  )ij» 

xa^(^tav  4^uxP*  (p^'^y^'  /rhis  introduction  of  so  apposite 
a  quotation  is  calculated  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  that 
it  was  first  discovered  and  (ula;)led  by  ^Ir.  15.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  citation,  lienrlv  as  it  stands,  is  made  by 
Stanley  in  his  MS.  notes.  Iroin  Plutarch  (te,  cafiictida  r.V 
hostihus  utilitate,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
Reiske,  which  we  have  before  us,  T.  VI.  J.'iS.  Porsoii 
would  have  been  ashamed  of  this  conceubnent.  Mr.  JJ, 
as  Hesiod  says,  in  this  instance, 

The  following  note  is  of  a  different  quality.  V.  272, 

*  vouGfTfiy  Tt  Tov  xaxwf  7rpx<r(royr — ^o-^OfOiiv  Aid.  t^/UJ  na- 
xta;  'n-pxa-aovrx;  onmes  MSS.  et  Edd.  Porsonus  obelo  notat, 
Heathii  correct io?ian,  quam  et  Stanleius  quoquc  in  cunis  jpo$te- 
rioribus  notarat^  in  textum  recepi.     Ter.  And. 

•  Facile  omnes,  quum  valemus,  recta  consilia  •a?grotis  danms.* 
This  is  also  cited  by  Stanley :  but  we  do  not  expect  an 
editor  to  mention  so  trite  a  parallelism  as  quoted  before. 

Muretus  informs  us  that  this  verse  of  Terence  is  bor- 
rowed fix>m  Menander. 

*  Ty^ni  vo<rovyT»  po'.(;x  trmt;  TJf  vouOfTftt' 
C2 
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We  are  much  pleased  with  two  original  citations  by 
Stanley  (the  latter  in  his  cune  posteriores)  from  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Euripides,  in  a  fran^ment  preserved  by  8tJl- 
ba^us,  and  they  should  not  have  been  omitted  by  ]VYr.  B. 
in  his  Glossary  at  least.  Paoi/  7rapan/i«ra»  sripovg  scnv  -a 
avToi/  TraOovra  y-ocprspria-oci,        D.  C 

*  ATrai/Tf?  s<T[/.i]/  fK  TO  vovOtrsiv  (ro^otf 
AuTOi  ^'  oTocv  (T(pocX(aixiv  a  yi]/u<T}iofji.£i/, .   Eur. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  quote  an  excellent  note  on, 
V.  '277,  in  which  Mr.  B.  declares  he  is  all  but  ready  to 
swear  by  Person. 

*  y.a.TiG-^ccvzicr^oci,  Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  y.ot,TitTyvy.vii(T^ot,i 
I).  Prioreni  veram  scribendi  rationem  esse  credit  Porsonus  ad 
Orest.  292.  et  ab  Atticis  propter  sonum  praelatani :  nee  vajde 
dissimile  esse  ait,  quod  fp^fi/aaivw  dicere  noluerint,  sed  £p^Oa»pw. 
Magni  viri  ratioues  minus  perspectas  habeo,  in  ejus  licet  verba 
modb  non  jurare  sim  nddictus.  Eyjpocivoo  enini  et  lyJjoL^p'xi 
a  diversis  vocibus  derivantur ;  nee,  quia,  Ey^^ocipco  amArint  At- 
tici,  ab  analogic  eos  penitus  rccessuros  fuisse  crediderim  io-y^uivca 
pro  ifl-vvan'w  scribendo,  cum  hoc  ab  itryvoc,  cujus  nulla  formaj 
varietas,  profluxerit.  Quod  si  verbum  K^;^a^^w  adhibuerunt, 
illud  potius  ab  la-y^ca  ductum  est,  uta  y^xXcfrrec  ;^«Af7ran/ay, 
quanquam  usitatius  icp^avw.  In  Ilumenid.  267.  Porsonus 
edidit 

*  xat  O'vra,  (T   \5ya,vo(,<T   x'rroi.^oy.on  xocrca 

Red  per  errorem  typographicum,  etsi  t(r;^av«o-'  quoque  citat 
IX.  TT.  (id  est  Lodovicus  Theobaldus)  in  Misc.  obs.  II.  p.  1G6. 
Aid.  Rob.  Turn.  iTy^votDoctr',  Schutzii  itryt/occoca-'  uon  est 
Griecuni.' 

Euge !  If  Mr.  B.  and  the  other  editors  of  the  Porso- 
nion  school  begin  to  think  thus  judiciously  for  themselves, 
and  to  elucidate  their  thoughts  thus  critically,  we  may 
shortly  be  able  to  exclaim,  in  some  points  of  criticism, 

*  We  trust  we  have  within  our  land 

Five  hundred  good  as  he.'     Chevi/  Chase. 

V.  310.  We  meet  with  a  Furcastical  observation  of  Per- 
son's. '  Scholiastes  B.  legisse  videtur  n  Gfcpo?  wv  rvyo.^ 
Ef^y^,'.  Doriee  scilicet !  R.  P.'  and  to  v.  330,  we  have  that 
facility  of  illustration,  on  which  we  have  before  enlarged. 
'  V.  Tzetz.  in  llesiod.  p.  175,  ubi  duo  sunt  versus  de 
sumpti  ex  Sophocle  apud.  Plutarch  Demetr.  H.  P.' 

V.  353,  £iv£xa.     This  is  not  Attick  Greek.     Dawes  re- 
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commended,  and  Mr.  B.  has  printed,  puvfxa,  v.  Sbb^  for 
xat.     Porson  first  read  ;j^'  a*,  which  is  evidently  correct. 

V.  356.  We  disagree  with  Mr.  B.  in  reading  tt^o?  Io-tte- 
£oj(r   TOTTou? ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of  Brunck, 
.  should  have  preferred  Valkenaer's  more  general  usage  of 
the  dative,  £o-7rfpot?  tottok. 

y.  362.  T\)(p(jov»  ^o\J^ov,  ofK  (x.vri^y\  Gioif. 
So  Gaisford  of  Oxford  published  the  line;  and  Poreon 
gives  his  suffrage.  Stanley  and  Brunck  most  absurdly 
would  read  Tracr'  o?.  The  »  cannot  suffer  an  elision.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  find  room  to  copy  a  long  and  satis- 
factory note,  including  one  of  Porson's ;  and  can  only  add 
that  Burges  foolishly  conjectured 

We  purposely  omit  the  scanning  of  the  Chorugses,  till 
we  review  Burney's  Tentamen ;  when  we  shall  bring  botU 
Butler  and  Blomfield  to  book.  The  former  had  not  the 
advantage  of  Burney  as  a  guide :  the  latter  seldom  enters 
a  different  path  from  him. 

V.  437.  o-Ofvo?  jc/jarato:/.  Herman  conjectures  xpa^atvwv, 
and  cites  v.  965,  in  support  of  his  reading,  from  the  Achar- 
nenses  of  Aristophanes. 

— ■■ ubi  maxiinus  atlas 

Axem  humero  torquet.  Vir.  iEp.  IV. 
But,  as  Mr.  B.  well  remarks,  xpatTatvfiv,  does  not  signify 
torquere^  but  vehementer  agitate,  or  vibrare, 
.  V.  447.  II/soo-iAoLi/x-fvov.  On  this  confessedly  the  hardest 
word  in  the  Prometheus,  we  have  no  explanation  in  the 
Glossary  ;  but  the  following  to  us  unintelligible  and  con- 
fused annotation  in  the  notes. 

*  7rpo<re\oviJt.Bvov  Aid.  Rob.  'rrpo(r(n}^Xov[xivov  Turn.  Veram 
lectionem  restituit  Porsonus  ex  Etym.  M.  p.  GOO,  II.  Upo<ri- 
Xyivov,  7rpov(riXXnv  Xsyova-i  to  u|3pi^fiv*  xat  o»  Apxcchg,  iTra^n 
Xoi^opriTi^oi  tKTiy*  oxjruq  iv  uVop-vrj^afft  npo^>]0f«f  A£<r[Ji.Ci)V, 
Legendum  videtuf  IIpofl-Aiivot.  u|3pift>toj.  et,  in  fine,  Asa-fxcarov, 
Schol.  A:  ^XiTTcav  {[aocvtov  oxircag  u|3p»^0ju,£K)v,  rovro  yotp  $r\\oi 
ro  7rpo(riXov[Jt.tvov,  oOcv  xoci  oi  Apxa^£?  7roo(nXoi  n  Tr^oo-fAtjvoj. 
In  margiiie  exemplaris  Askeviani  scribitur  **  ttdoxxtiX — vide 
Hesych."  Aristopli.  Ran.  7.  n^o<r£Aou^f^.  tok  h  ;^aAxoK  xat 
f  Ei'Oi?  xat  TTj^^iaKT.  MS.  Stobaei,  qui  locum  citat,  p.  250.  168. 
teste  GrotiQ>    7rpou«y£Xou/x£k    exhibet:    unde  facilis  correctio 
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v/Jouo-fX^uajv.  Hesycbius  efidem  medeli   indiget.  TrpouysXsiK. 
rr(i07rr,Xoe.}ii^siu.   Corrige  Trpovc-iXnif.*  -  . 

This  is  the  worst  and  most  ujifiatibfactoiy  note  tliro^i^h- 
out  the  whole  of  this  volume.  Why  will  .Air.  H.  not  dei^n 
to  inform  us  of  the  meaning  of  ^poo-iA^iyoi?  i\s  for 
Pr>rsoTrs  restoring  the  true  reading  from  the  Etjmologus 
Maij:nns ;  tlic  passage,  ages  ago,  was  quoted  by  Stanley, 
Mitli  the  orthography  of  Trpova-eXXsiu'  De  Pauw's  note  on 
the  passage,  is  literally  ideotical.  He  proposes  a  strange 
word  of  his  own  coinage,  Trpoa-fYiK^v.uv^ov,  for  ivhich  he 
ought  7rp(JCT*)Aoyo-3^ai,  himself,  w^f  ys  TrpocO.oviAivGV  or 
ah  yi  ^poo-nXw/Afvov,  says  Heath.  Dawes  would  have  re- 
course to  tlie  digamma ;  and  Butler  makes  three  very) 
Btrange  conjectures,  irpo^ntovfxtuou,  Trpogfy^t/xtvo;/.  Tr/souys- 
AoujtAsyoy,  We  wisli  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
etymology  ofTrpoo-tXnvcii.  We  once  conceived,  but  scarcely 
ilare  to  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  Trpoa-iXr.voi  might  be  a 
term  of  reproach  among  the  Arcadians,  against  the  prid« 
of  high  extraction. 

*  Orta  prior  lundy  si  de  se  creditur  ipsi, 
A  magno  tellus  Arcade  nomen  habct.' 

Of  the  remainder  we  despair. 

V.  461.  cceia-vpo^  or  ociBicrvpoi,  Valckenaer  in  his  notes  to 
Theocritus,  approved  the  latter  reading,  and  we  think 
with  great  propriety,  instead  of  a>i<rupot,  which  Mr.  B.  ad- 
mits.    Stanley,  in  confirmation  of  asKrvpoiy 

ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest. 

V,  480.  ocTrxXXayu,  This  passage  may  be  added  to  those 
examples  by  which  Person  refutes  the  canon  of  Valcke- 
naer,  who  denies  that  the  second  aorist  of  otTrocXXoccra-oo  is 
ever  used  by  the  Greek  tragedians.     Phoen.  979, 

V.  481.  TTfTToi/Goi^  a£ix£c  TT/iju-a,  is  givcu  iuadmisslbly  by 
Aldus,  Robortellus,  and  Turnebus,  with  an  anapest  in  the 
second  foot. 

'  cciisc.  Dawes.  Misc.  Cr.  p.  311.  aixs;.  Pors.  quae  forma  in 
Sophoclis  EIectr{^,  206.  216  videtur  reponteiida.  in  Eurip. 
Androm.  131.  optim^  dedit  Gaisfordius  ^njwa?  ociy.iX^ou,  Schol. 
Yen.  ad  II.  X.  336.  ctTTo  tou  aixfco?,  &  J'tjXoi  atxij-ixw?  yiviroci 
«jxo?  xai  aixwf. 

V.  486.  Aldus,  Turnebus,  Stanley,  and  Person,  prefer 
^qXqv^  ;  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  most  of  the  MSS. 
^nd  Brunckj  in  favour  of  Tropou? ;  and  so  Mr.  B.  gives  it. 
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542.  *  XlxwEavou  Aid.  Ifob.  sed  Xlnfavoto,'  and  so  Mr.  B. 
prints  it.  '  llcsych.  vid.  Salmas.  Plin.  Exerc  p.  431. 
b.  DJPorso}?.  Ilcrmanj  however,  in  his  notes  to  tha 
Oi*phlca,  prefers  flHEavovj  because  '  gen etiv its  in  *** 
rarior  apud  tragicos  est.'    Now  Dr.  Burnej'  says, 

*"  Gcnetivos  in  oto  in  melicis  noii  respiuunt  tragici.  Hinc  supra 
108.  evfivn-fiupoio,  Eurip.  Phcen.  834.  ipoiviKoXo(poio.  Troades, 
844.  Up  I  a/x  010.  Orest.  812.  aiAiOto.  .^schykis  quoque,  Pro- 
raeth.  531.   ny^xvoio.' 

This  accumulation  of  evidence  is  made  on  the  passage 
AXvotr  TTorxuoio  in  the  PerscB,  where  Burnej  convicts  For- 
son  of  error  in  the  reading  of  Trora/Aou.  And  in  v.  565, 
Barney  would  read  aAaliN  AAAX12  T' ;  because  a  tri- 
syllable is  deficient  to  make  this  line  of  the  Strophe  cor- 
respond with  the  Anti strophe. 

V.  580.  aXrj\  XI  Aa.  We  were  anxious  to  see  what 
observation  Mr.  B.  would  make  on  tliis  strange  combina- 
tion; but  confess  ourselves  dissatisfied  with  Uie  following 
note : 

*  Ita  edd.  prima;,  quibuscum  consentiunt  plcrique  Codd.  ct 
Schol.  A.  et  B.  MSS.  iionnulli,  teste  Turnebo,  ocXvj\-  a  $%, 
atque  ita  N.  quod  probat  Vakken.  ad  Phceniss.  1304  et  defen- 
dere  videtur  Etyraol.  M.  p.  60.  8.  AXiv^oc,  tipmut  ug  ro 
<^£u^a.  o»  yizp  AwcjEt?  mv  yy\v  ^xv  Xiyovo-i,  ubi  Arnaldus 
animadv.  p.  181  corrigit  ccXiv^oc  ;  male;  male  etiam  cum  ety- 
mologo  scribit  una  ^sv^a. :  divisim  enim  scribeudum  (psu,  ix, 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  v.  198,  ^fj,  ^a  rov  cpxov.* 
a,Xvj£,  <pvXoc(r(ri,  Hesych. 

V.  591,  Porson  says,  '  Luudat  Plutarch  us  de  ird  cohi- 
lendd,^  &c.  The  passage*  in  this  tract  on  reference  to 
Plutarch  (Ed.  lleiskc,  p.  788,  T.  vii.)  we  find  to  be 
w<r^£p  0  Twv  jSouxoA&jj/  x>jpo7rAarof  CTTo|3«t  cc^sroc^  VTruoiorccv 
pofAov  STn^sXyooVf^  xa*  xaO»ra?  rtiv  opynv  tou  P>)to|Boc.  In 
Xylander's  edition  it  stands  yTrvoJ'fTav,  wliicli  he  derives 
from  uTTvof  and  cJ'fw. 

V.  650.  A  learned  friend  of  Mr.  Blorafield's  not  ine- 
legantly conjectures  ^  x*  xy.oi  yXvyiv  for  the  vulgar  cJ?  sfxot 
yXvx.'j,  Porson  marked  cog  with  an  obelus.  Mr.  B.  says 
that  the  common  reading  may  be  defended,  and  he  tran- 
filiates  it  thus,  '  ne  de  me  amplius  solicitui  sis^  siquidem 
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mihiHuhet  audire.''  This  too  is  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
Scholiast ;  but  it  is  very  harsh. 

V.  668  i\j^xii*.m  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editors  but 
Robortellus;  Mr.  B.  receives  his  reading  tv^ocifxov.  This 
fondness  for  unnecessary  alteration  deserves  animadver- 
sion. In  the  line  680,  we  again  disagree  with  Robortel- 
lus, and  prefer  ao-r/Awj  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  B. 

V.  701.  He  prints,  with  the  approbation  of  Porson^, 
ocitp^i^io?  xvTou  ^o^oq.  We  are  inclined  to  side  with  Gais- 
ford,  who  prefers  in  his   Hephaistion,  p.  242,  aurov  «J- 

V.  719.  Aldus,  and  all  thfe  ancient  editions,  except  Ro- 
bortellus's,  repeat  fxoipac  twice.  This  should  not  be  the 
case,  because  it  otherwise  forms  a  trochaick  monometef 
hypercatalectick,  of  which  nature  are  the  preceding  verses, 
710,711,712. 

V.  734.  TrXzarx;  fiyoc; 
'  7r\ocyy,rxq  fiyocq   suspicatur  Dacierus,  quod  putat  Horatium 
huuc  poeta"  nostri  versum  expressisse  in  ode  24,  L.  iii.  20. 

*  Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  donios. 
Sed  neuter  Scholiastes  ingeniosic  suspicioni  favet/  L.  Theobjlkh 

It  is  certainly  an  ingenious  and  elegant  conjectul*e. 
We  much  wish  that  a  little  geographical  lore  had  been 
intermingled,  in  this  part  of  the  play,  with  minute  criti- 
cism. Mr.  B.  never  loses  sight  of  Hesychius.  We  should 
have  felt  ourselves  more  pleased  in  this  most  intricate 
portion  of  the  Prometheus  with  a  new  theory  of  the  un- 
accountable wanderings  of  lo.  Herodotus,  Arrian,  and 
StrabOj  are  worth  all  the  grammarians  and  lexicogra- 
phers, in  arranging  this  portion  of  the  text.  In  the  woi*d 
XocXfxv^ntTioc,  Brunck  has  shewn  the  most  disi;igenuous  de- 
ceit; for  he  defends  this  orthography  from  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  on  v.  981,  which  he  had 
himself  altered  to  this  very  orthography.  In  fact  the 
word  stands  ^ot,X^\j$n(r<nxj  in  the  Editio  Princeps  of  th0 
Scholia;  and  so  it  is  printed  in  v.  751  by  Mr.  B.  Hesy- 
chius indeed  has  IxXfAu^na-ogy  but  Strabo,  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus,  and  Scymnus  Chius  have  TiftXfx-j^ta-a-oq,  Analogy 
seems  to  require  also  the  double  a-u,  thus :  AXixapTitrc-o.-, 
Ta^Tnccro?,  Auxa|3t)(r(ro?,  AuppTxro-o?,  MuxaAyiero-oc,  TiXy^vKT^ 
o-oc.  We  think  that  S ctAja v^ncr<rof  is  also  read  in  the  Scho- 
liast on  Apolloniiis  Rhodius. 

V.  783.  fiio(fA-  «i?,-=^Nonsense.      Dawes  altered  this  to 
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•K^oi'  (XV ;  and  Mr.  B.  has,  in  course,  received  it.  So 
Markland  altered  the  corrupt  cvyai.ij.\cui  into  ^-jycci'  av  in 
the  Phoeniss.  v.  418.— vv.  791-795.  The  not^  on  tlie.'Tt* 
verses  are  valuable :  we  have  not  room  to  extract  thelc 
contents ;  and  we  regret  that  the  same  circumstance  pre- 
vents us  from  discussing  at  length,  and  attempting  still 
farther  to  establish  Mr.  B.'s  canon  in  favour  of  ot,  vice 
a,  in  such  words  as  ^yf»v  ^'joiv,  oixn  ory.oi,  &c. 

V.  816.  Brunck  and  Mr.  B.  conceive  that  there  is  an 
hiatus  between  this  and  the  succeeding  line:  and  Mr.  B. 
gives  a  line  of  asterisks,  like  those  in  Tristram  Shandy; 
perhaps  with  as  little  reason  or  sense.  Stanley  makes  no 
remark,  either  in  his  published  notes,  or  his  curce  postC' 
riores.  De  Pauw  would  read  rXiou  rtP^K  :  which^  though 
half  approved  by  Heath,  is  nonsense.  Not  a  word  of  ex- 
planation does  Mr.  B.  deign  to  give  us ;  and  here  is  the 
great  error  of  the  Porsonian  school :  the  situation  of  a 
<^f  or  a  yi  will  at  times  occupy  a  page,  and  call  forth  all  the 
bitterness  of  animadversion.  But  the  situation  #f  a  town, 
river,  or  even  a  continent,  will  not  produce  the  sober 
discussion  of  a  single  line.  In  these,  and  similar  in- 
stances, we  have  been  obliged,  throughout  our  critique, 
to  examine  other  volumes  than  that  before  us.  To  pro* 
ceed  then,  Schiitz  conjectures  that  ten,  or  more  verses 
have  disappeared  either  after  this  verse,  or  after  v.  806, 
(ed.  Sch.)  Herman,  Vossius,  Porson,  and  Butler,  are  all 
of  opinion  that  there  is  an  hiatus  ;  and  surely  in  a  volume 
which  was  intended  as  a  text-book  in  the  universities  and 
chief  schools,  if  truth  cannot  be  altogether  elicited,  the 
best  opinions  of  annotators  should  be  consulted  and  re- 
ported, from  which  there  may  at  least  be  an  approxima- 
tion to  probability. 

V.  818.  Kj(r5n/»i?.  Stanley  and  Pauw  left  a  spondee 
in  the  fourth  foot,  by  admitting  2Ku9ij/y/?.  Herman  con- 
jecture?  Siv^Jxri?. 

V.  875.  ysvvny^aruv.  We  prefer  Scaliger's  conjecture 
of  hynf/'OCTijVf  in  which  Valckenaer  coincides :  it  is  indeed 
only  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  preferable  to  some  other  ob- 
trusions on  the  text  by  Mr.  Blomfield.  Hesychius  ex- 
plains OirHMATON.  jujao-parwi/.  fx  ttj?  s7ra(pYi(riu^  say 
both  the  arguments. 

x»pxo»  TTtXnoov  ov  nxaxpav  Xth-SifAivoi^ 
Crit*  Rbv.  Vol.  1,  Januarj/,  1812.  D 
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yafxov^ 


4^schylus  uses  much  the  same  language,  concerning  the 
same  ladies.  Supp.  222. 

Ev  ocyv'.o  $\  icy^o^  w?  TriXtiix^uyVy 

S86.  Mr.  Blomfield  prints  ^ocyiurocg.  It  is  a  conjecture* 
of  De  Pauw's,  which  is  received  by  Hejne  (vid.  Apollo- 
dor.  Heyn.  p.  273.)  Porson  certainly  obelized  ^ocysurcov ; 
and  plain  grammar  shews  sufficient  cause  for  the  altera- 
tion, as  o-ccyxTui^  $o(.yivTm  cannot  depend  on  h^ircci.  In 
the  c.  p.>of  Stanley  we  find  that  he  would  make  an  ellip- 
sis of  G-uyi^Toc  :  and  in  his  prior  annotations  he  would 
read  TliXaa-yia,  ^s  ^i'^iroci  parenthetically.  Mr.  B.  is,  as 
usual,  extremely  costive  in  the  recital  of  any  other  in- 
formation, tlian  that  which  has  urged  him  to  adopt 
^xy.£vrci^.  But  De  Pauw  also  would  read  J^Epgfrai,  with- 
out necessity.  Heath,  with  his  usual  bitterness  against 
the  foregoing  commentator,  gives  a  strange  reason  for  the 
non-admission  of  J^a/w-stra?,  '  *cum  alia  insuper  emendanda 
restent,  tutius  esse  existimo  expectare  donee  omni  ex  parte 
restitutiim  videamns.  Quid  enim,  te  exempta  juvat  spinis 
de  phmhtts  una.*  This  is  indeed  unaccountable  doctrine 
MorelFs  remarks  are  very  foolish.  UsXcca-yix  h^i^srxi, 
Bruiick,  who  adds  this  paraphrase,  TLiXoca-yix  h  (y-/^}  h- 

yu)CTJ^poup>}Tw  Gpao-et.  Schiitz,  in  his  first  edition,  follows 
Brunck;  in  his  2d  retains  ^ixyiurcoy.  Butler  approves  of 
Stanley's  parenthesis.     We  would  read  with  De  Pauw. 

V.  892.  Porson  first  gave  y\/ccy.t]u  (for  the  ywyoov  of 
Aldus  and  Turnebus.  yv(^yx^y,  Robortellus,  Brunck,) 
which  is  judiciously  adopted  by  Mr.  Blomfield. 

V.  922.  We  insert  an  emendation  by  Mr.  B.  himself; 
of  which  we  have  very  tew  instances. 

yVTrorif  yriTtots  y.*  co  yoi  

• — •  pxi 

*■  Xi^i'jov  Alo?  I'jyx  — 


*  Vide  fleathii  notas  ad  Trajf.  Graec.  De  Pauw  and  Warburton  had  alike 
the  infelicity  to  fall  under  the  lash  of  this  distinguigbcd  scholar. 
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!    '  Desunt  quatuor   syllabee:  forte  ita  supple ri  possint. 
)t«.  a.  S',  fej.  |«A.  jtAS  (T'jyx.oi — Tov.  r.  A.   w.  z.  Scliol.  A.    f»0£j 

•(ru7>«o*Tov  Tou  Ato?.'     This  is  very  ingenious.  '    * 

V.  981.  t(pr,ixipon;.  All  the  editions  have  to>  £(pniJ.spoi:. 
Gaisford  tells  us  that  Person  read  >ca^ri^fpoK.*  We  are 
surprised  that  Mr.  B.  has  not  preferred  this  reading. 

V.  1011.  In  Turnebus's  edition  we  meet  with  ex^ponifcc, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Attick  Greek.  Person  dis- 
cusses this  very  satisfactorily  in  a  note  to  v.  292  of  the 
Orestes.     Mr.  B.  prints  B^^oapu, 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  the  foot-notes  to  thd 
text,  with  Mr.  Blomfield's  recorded  opinion  of  Bothe, 
one  of  the  most  laborious,  and  the  most  silly  of  modern 
German  commentators. 

*  1164.  —  rovg  yxp  Trpo^oroci;  fji^icrsiv  fjU-aOov. 

*  Ita  cum  Botlieo  edidi,  qui  hie,  et  semd  in  supplicibus  non 
raal^  de  ^schylo  meruit,  alibi  silentio  transmittendus :  vuiga 
TOi/f  Trp.  yocp,^ 

We  now  arrive  at  tlie  glossary,  of  which  we  have  not 
room'  to  give  more  than  a  summary  account ;  and  a  single 
quotation  of  great  importance  and  value. 

The  plan  of  this  glossary  has  been  already  laid  down 
in  the  citation  which  we  have  given  of  the  preface.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny,  that  much  useful,  and  even  recondite 
information  is  massed  together  under  the  seeming  head  of 
etymoloo^ical  notes;  grammatical  difficulties  are  not  un- 
frequently  explained :  and  occasional  illustrations  are  in- 
troduced from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Considering 
however,  the  Prometheus  as  a  text-book  for  our  schools 
and  universities,  we  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
greater  part  of  this  glossary  ;  which  facilitates  indolence, 
and  supersedes  the  use  of  a  Lexicon  or  of  thought.  The 
Ciavis  to  Homer  and  Dawson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  have  long  since  been  exploded  from  our 
public  institutions  for  education.  This  glossary,  with 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  name,  would  unnerve  the 
curiosity  of  youth,  and  retard  the  discipline  which  bids 
them  think  and  investigate  for  themselves.  We  are  cre- 
dibly informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  head  mas- 
ter of  Eton  school  to  dispense  with  it  entirely :  we  have 
heard  that  college  tutors  have  ordered  the  copies  of  their' 


♦  Vide  Gaisfordi  Hepha:;sticnem,  p*  243. 
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pupils  for  lecture  to  be  bound  up  without  it.  We  are  not 
therefore  singular  in  our  opinion;  and  would  recommend 
in  a  future  edition,  that  all  which  does  not  encourage 
sloth  in  this  glossary,  sliould  either  be  added  to  the  notes, 
or  compressed  at  the  close  into  the  form  of  addenda. 
But  tliat  such  explanations  as  the  following  shouM  be 
utterly  abandoned,  ^.yaA/w-a.  ornamentum,  UTrs^TrXovro; 
supra  niodum  dhes.  9iX>5no?  habenas  amum,  i^piOjtAo?. 
ariihmeike.  p-^w  exqidro  Aii/oTrrfpo?  linteas  alas  habens, 
y,voo^»Mv  anipiaL  ^tochy^og  successor,  fJi.o\)<ro{j.a.r'jop»  i^yocy-fi^ 
Sec.  &c.  all  of  which  childish  dictionary-making  we  hav^ 
extracted  at  random,  trom  the  single  page  130,  Of  this 
glossary  there  are  jiearly  100  pages.. 

We  now  perlbrm  our  promise  of  extracting  a  very 
curious  and  ingenious  grammatical  discussion,  with  which 
we  shall  close  Qur  critical  remarks. 

*  21G  (Gloss,  p.  Ill,)  QciMO'^i,  sine  lahore.  Hujusmodi  ad- 
verbia  mode  per  n  dipthongum,  mpdo  per  siraplicem  t  sine 
certa  rogulA  efferuntiir.  Ego,  quare  cf.^o'^\  ef  non  ajUop^Sst 
fcripserim,  paulo  fusius  c'xplicare  decrevi.  Adverbia  cujus- 
t*unc|ue  forma)  iioii  a  secundo  casu  nominuni,  quod  somitiarunt 
/iniininatici,  scd  a  terlio  nata  esse,  satis  ostendit  wniversa  lin- 
ijiiarura  ratio.  Horuiu  autcni  pars  maxima,  a  dativo  numeri 
phualis  orta  in  (jo;  desincbant  (scilicet  ag^  nonnulla,  a  dativd, 
singularis  in  u  vel  ».  Ea  nempe,  quas  a  nominibus  in  r  vel  « 
desinentibus  tormata  sunt,  vcteres  scribebant  per  £j,  utpote 
(pix  niliil  aliiid  fuerint  tpam  dativi  ita  scripti  ante  inventas 
w  et  >i  literas.  Sic  a  po?  genetiv.  ^oi;  dativ.  ^oiiy  ortuiB  est 
a^jro^oit:  a  fA^xx'^  ^^'"'  l^'^YJ'^f  ^^^'  I^^X^^y  ^^"'^  ocy^ocy^n, 
Dativus  vero  noniinum  in  og  desinentium  \tk  olira  forraabatur. 
oixo^f  dat.  oixou  f^xroc  dat.  fTparoi ;  ideoque  omnia  adver- 
bia, ab  hujusmodi  vocibus  ducta,  in  oi  antique  desinebant; 
quod  satis  liquet  ex  adverbiis  qikoj,,  Trf^oi,  apjuoj,  svhi,  quae 
veterem  termiaationem  adhuc  retinnet.  Posteii,  ne  cum  nomina- 
tive plurali  coiifunderentur,  o  omisso  scripta  suat  in  *.  Quae 
$1  vera  sint.  scrilvendnm  est  xfAX^n  et  ^uTojSosl  (atque  ita, 
quantlim  notavi,  universe  scribitur)  castcra  ver6  in  i.  Exempla 
qnaidam  videamus.  ccvocr^  cxhibetur  in  Soph.  Antiq.  485.  Plat 
I^^gg.  ix.  p.  659.  Eur.  M«d.  1354  ocvoirl  tamen  tecte  Etynjo- 
Fogus,  p.  loa.  Timaens,  p.  31.  Schol.  in  Plat.  p.  235.  Schol. 
Eur.  Med.  1357.  Sophoclis  locum  citans ;  est  enim  ab  avaro? 
^on  ab  a.rn»    A/*«5(;ji  «^cti^  ulnqu«  smbitur,  a/xa^;^)iTi'  vero 
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rect^  Tlwcyd.  iv.  73.  HofaeYH.  ^'^ST;  (vid.  Wolf  ad  Libanii 

Epist.  744.)    Valckenaer  ad  Theocr.  Adoniaz.  p.  228.  Scriben- 

ctura  censet   oi.<Trot,y.ri  (Sophocl.  /Ed.  Col.  1646.)  et  ocyiXcx^^^y 

sod  xx\cc\JTii9  ^l^^'X^h  aHfipuxTii  7rako^iA£{,  (^'Eschyl.  Theb.: 

3l^.).ax?vav?l  vero  recte  exhibent  Suidas  et  Apollon.   Dyscol. 

^xc.  }>.  434.  C.  et  scribeudum  pariter  a,y.Xocvr\  axu/Juy.Tt.   De 

TrxrVOuciXsi    dubito,    quia   a   radice,    iArj    formatum   videatur. 

TAPoiki  recte  ^schin.  Socrat.  de  divit.  p.  36.  Suidae  et  Cyrilli 

Lexica.  Trccvrpocri  Suid.  et  Scbol.  iu  Horn.  11.  8.12.  7rccv(Tvh) 

Tliuc.  viii.  1.  cujus  origo  cum  non  satis  certa  sit,  nescio  au 

melior  sit  -rrava-rj^],  quod   pra?bent  quitique  IVISS.  et  code.x 

vetiis    Dionyssi.  Halicarn.  iiecnon  Suidas  et  Phot.  Lex.  MS. 

A/Af  AA)7t)  Hesych,  et  Lex*  MS.  Sangerm.  a  Rhunkcnio  ad  Ti- 

mseum  citatum.  a/xto-Sl  et  ariy.oopr}r],  /Eschin.  Socrat.  p.  35. 

a^fTa?p£7rr»  Timajus.  Veterera  formam  sx^pe  corruperunt  U- 

brarii,  quia  nesciverunt  i  finalem  modo  corripi,  modo  produci. 

fyipTi    Sophocl.  Antig.  413.   araKxT,    avfltt|UcoTi  II.  P.   363, 

/xfyaAwrl  11.  S.  26.  w£A£V»    11.  H.    409.  arfvaxTi,   i£schyl. 

ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  303.  oc^poi^'Jp^  Meleager.  Brunck.  Anal.  I. 

p.  10.  pcccp"i,  Ariitoph.  Concion.    737.  axAiirl  in  senario  Cp- 

mici. 

axA'/jTi  xw/A«^ou<riv  b;  (piXov;  <ptAo*. 
*  Confer  Eruesti  uotam  ad  II.  P.  363.  Valckeii.  Epist.  ad  Rover, 
p.  31.  Levissima  sane  ha?c  omnia,  satis  scio:  si  tainen  ad  or- 
thogiaphiam  stabiliendaiu  aliquautulum  profecerim,  non  me 
pigebit  hujusmodi  Aoywv  a)cpt(3wv  (r;^iK?aAKr]M.ou^  usque  ad  leq- 
torum  nauseam  sectatum  esse.' 

We  have  only  a  few  more  points,  on  which  we  shall 
remark,  which  are  unconnected  with  uie  critical  failures 
or  excellencies  of  this  volume ;  a  volume,  which  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  precious  than  anj  single  Greek  play  yet 
published,  and  which  we  expect  will  he  shortly  followed 
by  the  Supplices. 

The  Greek  types,  as  the  preface  informed  us,  were  ex- 
pressly cut  for  tlie  Cambridge  press  at  the  instance  of 
professor  Porson;  and  (as  Mr.  Blomfield  should  have 
added)  by  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Dr.  Henley,  of  the 
Hertford  East  India  college,  a  gentleman  dee[)ly  versed 
in  paleographicai  science.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
much  admire  them,  at  least  in  their  present  state.  The 
eigmas  and  lambdas  are  much  out  of  proportion ;  and 
yet  we  belieye  these  gei>tlemon   laboured  incessantly  in. 
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perfecting^  the  types.  Professor  Monck's  FTippolyt  us  (which 
is  scarcely  dry  from  the  press,  and  which  we  shall  examine 
very  shortly)  is  printed  in  the  same  manner.  We  disap- 
prove of  notes  in  columns,  where  there  is  not  room  to 
print  poetical  quotations  at  full  length. 

But  these  are  trifling  objections.  The  learned  world 
stands  highly  indebted  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  exertions :  and, 
though  we  are  far  from  beinir  so  selfish  as  to  wish  hi 


m 


any  diminution  of  ease  and  income,  Ave  still  trust  lie  will 
feel  sufficient  spur  to  the  accoraplivshment  of  a  thorough 
edition  of  ^Escbylus,  which  he  has  so  successfully  begun,... 


^L^ 


Akr.  II. — Journal  of  a  Tqur  in  Jcelund  in  the  Summer, 
.-q/' J809.     Bi/  Williain  Jachon  Hoche.r^  F.L.S.  and. 
Fellow  of  the  Wernerian  Societi/  of  Edinburgh.     Lon- 
don, Vernor,  1811,  Svo. 

TRAV^ELS  in  .Iceland  have  been  much  more  numerous 
thaii  we  mi arht  expect  from  the  uninviting  nature  of  the 
COUiitry.  The  principal  sources  of  information  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Arngrim,  X^a  Peyrere,  Anderson, 
Horrcbow,  Olaisen,  Von  Troil,  Olavius,  Detler  von 
Eggers,  and  Paulsen. 

These  writers  have,  however,  left  something  to  be  sup- 
jilipd  by  tlie  researches  of  their  successors  ;  and  as  it  is  al- 
\yays  entertaining  to  know  the  present  state  of  manners,  and 
civilization,  which  is  perpetually  varying,  a  book  of  travels, 
however  transient  may  be  tlie  view  wltich  the  author  has 
tiiken  of  the  country,  or  however  scanty  jiis  opportunities 
of  observation,  cai>  hardly  be  entirely  destitute  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  ' 

We  shall  detail  the  principal  particulars  in  Mr.  Hooker's 
journal  which  have  any  bovelty  or  interest.  Mr.  Hooker 
embarlied  from  Gravesehdfor  Reikevig,  in  Iceland,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1 809.  Tlie  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  afforded 
^xcellpnt  accommodation.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  en- 
tered the  Bay  of  Reikcvig,  where  the  ship  came  to  an 
anchor  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  The  beach  on 
vyhich  our  author  landed,  was  ^  wholly  formed  of  decom- 
posed laVa  of  a  black  colour,  and  in  some  places  almost  as 
linp  as  sancl/  '  It  Hyas  now  the  season  for  drying  fish,  in 
>yhich  the  persbns  on  shore,  wlio  welcomed  with  shouts  the 
arrival  of  the  English  vessel,  were  busily  employed. 
These  iyere '  principally  women,  ^  some  of  whom  were 
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v«ry  stdut  and  lusty,  but  excessively  filthy.'  The  jacket 
which  the  women  wear,  is  worn  so  light  aboyt  the  breast, 
as  entirely  to  repress  the  waving  line  of  beauty  in  that  part 
of  the  form. 

The  town  of  Reikevig  consists  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
houses  standing  in  two  rows,  of  nearly  equal  length,  and 
placed  at  ri<];'ht  angles.  They  are  all  built  of  wood,  and, 
at  a  distance,  resemble  a  number  of  granaries.  The 
houses  of  the  merchants  have  '  a  few  glass  windows  and 
one  or  two  wooden  chimnies.'  The  residence  of  the  bishops 
differs  from  that  of  the  merchants  only  in  being  larger  and 
having  more  glass  windows.  Our  author  took  up  his  lodg- 
ing in  a  neat  cottage,  which  belonged  to  the  ifemale  ac- 
coucheur of  the  place. 

But  few  of  our  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  this 
northern  region,  and  of  these  few,  none  seem  to  exhibit 
any  vigour  or  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  season,  how- 
ever, in  which  Mr.  Hooker  was  in  Iceland,  was  extremely- 
cold  and  wet ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  even  in  the  month  of 
August,  he  was  in  many  gardens  where  the  cabbages,  which 
ought  then  to  have  been  in  their  best  state,  might  have 
been  entirely  covered  with  half  a  crown  piece ;  but  he 
supposes,  that  in  a  more  favourable  period  some  of  our 
more  hardy  esculent  plants  would  repay  the  labour  of 
cultivation. 

Those  persons  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
resort  to  the  coast  in  the  fishing  season,  when  they  carry 
home,  in  exchange  for  their  tallow  and  skins,  '  the  dried 
heads  of  the  cod  fish,  and  such  of  the  fish  themselves  as  are 
injured  by  the  rain,  and  not  fit  for  exportation.  These 
form  the  principal  article  of  their  food,  and  are  eaten  raw, 
*with  tiie  addition  of  butter,  which,  after  the  whey  has 
been  expressed,  is  packed  down  in  chests  and  kept  for  se- 
veral years.  Tlieir  drink  is  either  water,  or  sour  milk  or 
whey,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  new  milk  from  their 
cows  or  ewes.' 

All  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  trees  in  the  neighs* 
bourhood  of  Reikevig,  have  universally  failed,  nor  hii^s  tho 
attempt  to  cultivate  corn  been  accompanied  with  more 
success. 

Our  author  paid  a  visit  to  Bishop  Videlinus,  i%  native  of 
Iceland,  whoin  hp  found  a  man  of  learning  and  possessed 
of  a  good  library.  When  the  clergy  come  to  Reikevig, 
they  take  up  their  abode  with  the  bishop,  whose  saiai^  of 
fifteen  hunc|red  dollaj-s  a  year  is  hardly  sufficient  for  his 
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Hiaintenance  and  tlie  hospitality  which  is  rendered  ncees- 
sary  by  his  situation. 

.  Mr.  Hooker  found  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try about  Reikevig,  composed  of  broken  pieces  of  rock, 
generally  bare,  hut  with  some  occasional  patches  of  vege- 
tation. When  he  approached  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
hot  boiling  springy,  which  is  situated  at  tlie  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  hiilf  to  the  eastward  of  Iloikevig,  he  per- 
ceived a  remarkable  difli3rence  in  the  verdure  of  the  grass. 
This  hot  spring  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  sti-eam. 

*  On  dipping  in  the  water  my  little  pocket  thermometer, 
which  \v£s  graduated  to  no  more  than  ISO"*  of  Fahrenheit* 
scale,  but  was  the  only  one  I  had  with  me  at  the  time,  the  quick- 
isilver  instantly  rose  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  I  found  lying  dead 
iu  the  hot  water  a  namber  of  eels,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  h  ng:  these  had  doubtless  been  conveyed  dwvn  by  the 
rapidity  ol'  the  current  to  the  heated  part  of  the  water,  which,  as 
it  affects  the  whole  width  of  the  stream,  must  be  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  migration  of  fish  and  other  sjquatic  animals.' 

Our  author  with  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Jorgensen,  emr 
]>arked  iu  an  Icelandic  sailing  boat  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
Stiftsamptman,  or  governor  of  Iceland,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retire.  His  residence  was  on  the  pleasant  little 
Island  of  Yidiie,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Stiftsamptman  was  a  venerable  per- 
sonage of  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  with  his  faculties 
unimpaired.  Our  author  carried  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  him  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  a  present  of  books 
and  prints.  The  ex-govoruor  was  delighted  with  this 
mark  of  attention  in  Sir  Joseph,  whom  he  designated  by 
the  name  of  Baron  Banks,  and  related  some  particulars  of 
his  visit  to  Iceland  thirty-seven  years  before. 

The  Island  of  Vidcie  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  be- 
longing to  Iceland.     It  produces 

*  some  of  the  best  sheep,  btisides  excellent  cows,  horses^  peat, 
and  good  water.  We  were  shown  with  great  pleasure  the  im- 
mense number  of  eider  ducks  which  breed  on  Vidoe,  and  which 
were  now  sitting  on  eggs  or  young  ones,  exhibiting  a  most  inte- 
resting scene.  The  Stiftsamptman  made  us  go  and  coax  some 
of  the  old  birds,  who  did  not  on  that  account  disturb  themselves. 
Almost  every  little  hollow  place,  between  tlie  rocks,  is  occupicc| 
with  the  nests  of  these  birds,  which  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  walk  with  the  greatest  caution,  to  avoid  tramp- 
ling upon  them :  but,  besides  this,  the  Stiftsamptman  has  a  num- 
ber of  holes  cut  in  the  smooth  and  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  iu  two 
rows,  and,  in  every  one  of  these,  also,  there  is  a  ue?t.     No  Nor- 
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folk  housewife  is  half  so  solicitous  after  her  poultry,  as  the 
Stiftsamptman  after  his  eider  ducks,  whicli,  by  their  down  and 
e<?is,  afford  hira  a  considerable  revenue;  since  the  former  sells* 
for  three  rix  dollars  (twelve  shillings)  a  pound.  Cats  and  do^s 
are,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  all  banished  from  the  island,  S0 
that  nothing  may  disturb  these  birds.  One  year  a  fox  got  over 
upon  the  ice,  and  caused  threat  ahrni ;  he  was,  however,  though 
with  difficulty,  takcfi,  by  briuj;ing  another  fox  to  the  island,  and 
fastening  it  by  a  string  near  the  haunt  of  the  former,  by  which 
means  he  was  allured  within  shot  of  the  hunter.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  Stiftsamptman  entertained  his> 
English  guests,  is  a  curious-specimen  of  tliat  hospitalitv 
which  consists  in  perfectly  stuffing  the  individual,  without 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  appetite  or  the  limited  dimen- 
sions of  the  stomach,  and  which  has  not  been  long  banished 
even  in  all  parts  of  this  country  by  the  genius  of  a  more 
refined  mode  of  living,  which  is  sometimes  the  subject  of 
declamatory  reproof,  but  which  deserves  more  praise  than 
blame. 

*  The  arranging  of  a  dinner-table  is  attended  in  Iceland  with 
little  trouble,  and  would  afford  no  scope  for  the  display  of  the 
elegant  abilities  of  an  experienced  English  housekeeper.  On 
the  cloth  was  nothing  but  a  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  wine  glass, 
and  a  bottle  of  claret,  for  each  guest,  except  that  in  the  middle 
stood  a  large  and  handsome  glass-castor  of  sugar,  with  a  mag- 
nificent silver  top.  The  natives  are  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
malt  liquor  or  water,  nor  is  it  customary  to  cat  salt  with  their 
meals.  The  dishes  are  brought  in  singly  :  our  first  was  a  large 
turenne  of  soup,  which  is  a  favourite  addition  to  the  dinners  of 
the  richer  people,  and  is  made  of  sago,  claret,  and  raisins,  boiled 
so  as  to  become  almost  a  mucilage.  We  were  helped  to  two 
soup-plates  full  of  this,  which  we  ate  without  knowing  if  any 
thing  more  was  to  come.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  soup 
removed,  than  two  large  salmon,  boiled  and  cut  in  slices,  were 
brought  on,  and,  with  them,  melted  butter,  looking  like  oil, 
mixed  with  vinegar  and  pepper :  this,  likewise,  was  very  good, 
ind,  when  we  had  with  some  difficulty  cleared  our  plates,  we 
hoped  we  had  finished  our  dinners.  Not  so,  f  r  there  was  then 
introduced  a  turenne  full  of  the  eggs  of  the  Cree,  or  great  tern, 
boiled  hard,  of  which  a  dozen  were  put  upon  each  of  our  plates ; 
and,  for  sauce,  we  had  a  large  basin  of  cream,  mixed  with  sugar, 
in  which  were  four  spoons,  so  that  we  all  ate  out  of  the  same 
bowl,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  We  petitioned  hard  to 
be  excused  from  eating  the  whok  of  the  eggs  upon  our  plates, 
but  we  petitioned  in  vain.  "  You  are  my  guests,"  said  he, 
**  and  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  a 
Ti«it,  therefore  you  must  do  as /would  have  you:  in  future, 
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when  you  come  to  see  me,  you  may  do  as  i/ov  WVe"  In  his  own 
excuse,  he*  pleaded  his  age  for  not  following  our  example,  to 
-which  we  could  make  no  reply.  We  devoured  with  dithcuity 
our  eggs  and  cream  ;  but  had  no  sooner  dismissed  our  plates, 
than  Iialf  a  sheep,  well  roasted,  came  on,  with  a  mess  of  sorrel 
(Rumex  acefosa),  called  by  the  Danes  scurvy  grass,  boiled, 
meshed,  and  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  was  to  no  purpose  we  as- 
sured our  host  that  wc  had  already  eaten  more  than  would  i\o  us 
good :  he  filled  our  plates  with  the  mutton  and  sauce,  and  made 
us  ij^et  through  it  as  well  as  we  could  ;  although  any  one  of  the 
dishes,  of  which  we  had  before  partaken,  was  sufficient  for  the 
dinner  of  a  modcrcite  man.  However,  even  this  was  not  all; 
for  u  large  dish  of  Waffeh,  as  they  are  here  called,  that  is  to  say, 
a  sort  of  pancake,  made  of  wheat-flour,  flat,  and  roasted  in  a 
mould,  which  forms  a  number  of  squares  on  the  top,  succeeded 
the  mutton.  They  were  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  octavo  book.  The  Stiff sampt man  said  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  each  of  us  would  eut  two  of  them,  and,  with 
these  moderate  terms  we  were  forced  to  comply.  For  bread, 
Norway  biscuit  and  loaves  made  of  rye,  were  served  up  ;  for  our 
drink,  we  had  nothing  but  claret,  of  which  we  were  all  com})elfed 
to  empty  the  bottle  that  stood  by  us,  and  this,  too,  out  of 
tumblers,  rathe;-  than  wine  glasses.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  sit  after  dinner  over  the  wine,  but  we  had,  instead  of 
it,  to  drink  just  as  much  coftee  as  tlie  Siiffsampfman  thought 
proper  to  give  us.  The  coffee  was  certainly  extremely  good, 
end,  we  trusted  it  would  terminate  the  feast.  But  all  was  not 
yet  over ;  for  a  huge  bowl  of  rum  punch  was  brought  in,  and 
handed  round  in  large  glasses  pretty  freely,  and  to  every  glass  a 
toast  was  given.  If  at  any  time  we  flagged  in  drinking,  •*  Baron 
Banks"  was  always  the  signal  for  emptying  our  glasses,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  them  filled  with  bumpers,  to  drink  to  his 
health ;  a  task  that  no  Englishman  ought  to  hesitate  about  com- 
plying with  most  gladly,  though  assuredly,  if  any  exception 
might  be  made  to  ?uch  a  rule,  it  would  be  in  an  instance  like  the 
present.  We  were  threatened  with  still  another  bowl,  after  we 
?thould  have  drained  this ;  and  accordingly  another  actually 
came,  which  we  were  with  diflficulty  allowed  to  refuse  to  empty 
<»ntirely  ;  nor  could  this  be  done,  but  by  ordering  our  people  to 
get  the  boat  ready  for  our  departure,  when,  having  concluded 
this  extraordinary  feastf  by  three  cups  of  tea  each,  we  took  our 


*  In  Kamtschatka,  accordina:  to  Kracheninnikow,  when  a  feast  is  given 
to  a  per^n  for  the  purpose  of  gaiainj?  his  friendship,  the  master  of  the 
house  ea^s  nothing  during  the  repast;  '  II  a  la  liberie  de  sortir  de  la  Jourte 
Guand  jl  le  veutj  mais  le  Convie  ne  le  pent  qu'  aprC>s  qu'il  s'est  avoue 
raincu.* 

f  On  afterwards  relating  the  anecdote  of  the  Stiftseunptmnn''s  dinner  to 
Count  Tramp,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  partaken  of  a  similar  one  him- 
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leave,  and  readied  Reikevig  about  ten  o'clock  ;  but  did  not  for 
some  time  recover  the  effects  of  tins  most  involuntary  intemper- 
ance,** 

A  few  days  after  his  plentiful  regale  at  the  Stiftsampt- 
man's,  our  author 

*  set  out  to  visit  the  great  bed  of  Hraun  (pronounced  Hruin), 
or  lava,  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Reikevig.  The  surface 
of  this  immense  mass  of  lava  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  ra 
agitated  sea.  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length  from  the 
craters,  from  which  it  issued,  and  varying  from  two  and  three  to 
ten  miles  in  width.' 

From  the  information  which  our  author  had  from  a  per- 
son who  was  present  '  at  the  famous  eruption  of  Skaptar- 
Jokul/  he  learned,  that  the  expanded  stream  of  lava,  when 
in  the  act  of  cooling,  cracks  and  breaks  into  innumerable 
pieces,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 

Mr.  Hooker  tells  us,  that  he  rode  one  morning  to  the 
hot  spring,  where  he  found  a  tent  pitched, 

•  and  as  many  Icelandic  women  and  girls  as  it  could  possibly 
hold,  sheltering  themselves  in  it  from  the  weather.  They  bad 
come  with  their  linen,  which  was  brought  on  horses  from  the 
town,  to  the  hot  sprinjr,  where  all  the  clothes  of  the  people, 
for  many  miles  round,  are  washed.  Some  of  them  had  a  few 
little  miserable  potatoes,  not  so  large  as  a  full-sized  walnut, 
which  they  were  cooking  in  the  spring  for  their  dinner,  and  which 
they  offered  me.  I  had  carried  with  me  some  eider-ducks'  eggs, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  how  long  it  would  take  to  boil  them 
hard,  and  I  found  they  required  ten  minutes,  whilst  lying  in  a 
part  of  the  water  where  the  thermometer  rose  to  200".* 

On  the  8th  of  July,  our  author,  being  furnished  with 
liorses,  tents,  and  a  guide,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Geysers.  Till  he  reached  the  lake  of  Thingevalle,  the 
intermediate  country  consisted  either  of  a  moor  or  morass 
in  which  the  horses  sometimes  sunk  up  to  their  bellies.  At 
Ileiderbag,  the  priest  invited  our  author  to  breakfast. 
The  mansion  or  parsonage  house,  consisted  of  walls  con- 
structed of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stone,  without 
cement  or  plaster,  and  the  floor  was  the  bare  earth.    One 


solf,  when  he  first  went  over  to  the  island,  at  which  time  soup  was  served 
upon  the  table  made  from  the  boiling  down  of  a  whole  bullock. 

*  "indeed,  we  were  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  guest  of  the 
Kamtschatdale,  of  whom  Kracheninnikow  further  relates,  *  II  vomit  pen- 
dant son  repas  jusqu'  a  dix  fois ;  aiissi  apr^s  un  festin  de  cette. nature, 
loin  de  pouvoir  manger  pendant  deux  ou  trois  jours,  il  nc  sauroit  mfime 
regarder  aut:un  aliment,  sans  que  Ic  coeur  ne  lui  soulevc.* 
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cbfiir  was  all  that  the  priest  could  furnish.  Tlie  salary  of 
i\n<  ecclesiastical  pastor  was  only  six  rix 4<>llars  (or  twenty- 
four  f^hillinj;^;-;)  a  quarter,  besides  tlie  fees  for  marriagef?  an4 
buiiais.  He  had^  moreover,  f^omie, glebe  oin  whidi  he  ke[)t 
live  cov/s  and  some  slieep.  The  female  part  of  his  family 
were  chie fly  ocx:upied  in  knitting,  in  making  butter  and 
.sotir  whey,  which  constitute  ainiost  tlieir  sole  food,  except 
in  winter,  when  the  severity  of  the  weatlier  and  the  want 
of  hay  ol)li*je  ihem  to  kill  some  of  their  co«i\  s  and  sheep. 
This  is  ahrrost  thtt  s6le  t>cc*asion  oa  which  tltey  taste  afii- 
mal  food.  '      • 

*  J1ie  lalie  of  ThingevaHe  '  is  reckoned  fifteen  miles  lolig-, 
and  from  five  to  twelve "  miles  wide/  The  margrn  is 
•^^  every  where  flat  and  the  water  extremely  shallov/  for  a 
considerable  way  into  the  lake,  but  in  some  places  the  na- 
tives cannct  fathom  the  depth.'  At  the  north-western  ex-* 
tremity  of  the  lake  is  the  pass  of  Almannef^iaa,  a  pro-^ 
di^^ious  chasm,  Which  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  curiosities  of  IceJand.  This  part  of  the 
country  contains  numerous  iissures  or  holes,  which  conti- 
nually oppose  the  progress  of  tlie  traveller  and  render  tfie 
way  hazardous.  Some  of  these  fissures  have  snow  and  rcc( 
at  the  bottom. 

*  Oth«  IS  contain  the  purest  water  thut  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived, hut  so  deep,  tliat  in  many  places  no  bottom  is  to  be 
found,  yet  so  clear,  that  on  IhroAvini;  in  a  stone,  its  descent  may 
ie  traced  by  the  eye  for  a  considerable  length  ol'  time.' 

These  fissures  appear  to  have  some  invisible  communi- 
cation with  the  lake  of  Thingevalle,  A  little  herba'i^e 
envoi's  the  intervals  between  the  fissures.  Cattle  ar<e  some- 
times sent  to  graze  on  these  spots,  but  not  without  the  oc- 
ieasional  loss  of  sevei*al  of  the  animals.  When  our  author 
5vas  at  a  place  called  Mifldalr,  the  priest  came  out  to  offer 
any  thing  that  his  house  would  aflbrd.  The  author  re- 
quested the  use  of  some  fire  for  culinary  purposes.  Afi'er 
pur  traveller's  attendant  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
absent  cooki[ig  the  dinner,  he  began  to  be  rather  impatient, 
,^nd  bega^ed  to  be  shown  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  any 
fhing  had  happened. 

*\  was  conducted  thither/  says  he,  *  by  a  female  who  took 
Jjpld  of  my  band,  and  led  me  through  a  dark  passage  and  a  bed 
room,  where  there  was  but  a  small  portion  of  light  admitted 
from  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  into  the  cooking  room,  whence  so 
lauch  smoke  was  rushing  out  through  the  sleeping  room,  as  the 
only  vent,  that  i  hesitated  about  proceeding,  till  I  found  myself 
dragged  in.  I  with  ditheulty  discovered  two  or  three  iilthy  fe- 
pfaies  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  on  some  broken  chests,  and  in 
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the  middlft  of  tlwm  Jacob  upon  the  bare  earth.  A  fire  was  also 
on  the  ground  between  his  legs,  over  which  he  held  some  fish 
cut  in  slices,  in  the  fryingpan,  yu  urtiele  which  caused  consider- 
able astonishment  among  the  women.  Close  by  him  sat  u  pretty 
Icelandic  girl,  who  had  won  Jacob's  regards  so  inucli,  that  he 
every  now  and  then,  with  his  knife,  turned  out  a  slice  of  tiie  fisii 
for  her ;  while  she,  in  return  for  every  piece  thus  offered,  rose 
from  the  ground,  hugged  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him. 
This  innocent  custom,  in  use  both  among  the  male  ;iud  female 
Icelanders,  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  was  here  exemplified 
in  a  vei*y  strong  and  ludicrous  manner,  aud  so  occupied  the  al- 
teation  of  Jacob  (who,  probably,  mistook  for  a  mark  of  aftec- 
tion,  what  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of 
gratitude),  that  I  was  obliged  to  tap  the  honest  fellow  on  the 
shoulder,  and  remind  him,  that  I  had  not  yet  had  my  dinuer, 
and  that  I  wished  to  have  some  of  the  fish  saved  for  me.  Before 
going  out  of  the  house,  I  was  anxious  to  make  some  trifling  pre- 
sent to  the  mistress  of  it,  a  little,  dirty,  ugly,  old  woman,  by  no 
means  free  from  cutaneous  diseases.  I  presented  to  her  a  snufl- 
box:  but  her  modesty  would  at  first  only  allow  her  to  suppose 
that  I  meant  the  contents  of  it  for  her.  As  soon,  however,  as  slic 
was  made  to  understand  that  the  box,  also,  was  to  be  included 
in  the  gift,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  myself,  before  I  wui 
aware  of  it,  in  the  embraces  of  tliis  grateful  old  lady,  from 
which  I  extricated  myself  with  all  possible  haste,  and  performed 
a  most  copious  ablution  at  the  nearest  stream.' 

The  priest  of  Middalr  was  oldisjed  to  add  to  his  sacred 
calHn«f  that  of  a  blacksmith,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
subsistence.  The  state  of  penury  in  which  he  lived  uuiy 
be  conceived  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  his  family 
eagerly  picked  up  from  the  ground  the  heads  and  entraila 
of  the  fish  which  our  author's  servant  threw  away. 

On  the  ISth  of  July,  our  author  obtained  the  first  vie\r/ 
of  the  mountain  •  called  Laugcrfel/,'  from  which  t\w. 
Geysers  spring.  The  lower  part  of  Laugcrfell 
Iwas  formed  into  a  number  of^nounds,  composed  of  what  appeared 
to  be  clay  or  coarse  bolus,  of  various  sizes:  some  of  them  weie 
yellowish  white,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  colour  of  dulF 
red  brick.  Interspersed  with  them,  here  and  there,  lay  pieces  of 
rock,  which  had  rolled,  or  been  washed  down  by  tlie  rains,  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain.  On  these  mounds,  at  irregti- 
lar  distances,  and  on  all  sides  of  me,  were  the  apertures  of  boil- 
ing springs,  from  some  of  which  were  issuing  spouts  of  watf'f, 
from  one  to  four  feet  in  height ;  while  hi  others,  the  water  rose 
no  higher  than  the  top  of  the  basin,  or  gently  flowed  over  th«» 
margin.  The  orifices  were  of  various  dimensions,  and  eithe* 
covered  on  their  sides  and  edge  with  a  brownish  siliceous  cru>t, 
or  the  water  only  boiled  through  a  hole  in  the  mound,  and  be- 
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came  turbid  by  admixture  with  the  soil,  which  coloured  it  eithef 
with  red,  dirty  yellow,  or  grey.  Upon  the  heated  cround,  in 
many  places,  were  some  extremely  beautiful,  though  small,  spe- 
cimens  of  sulphuric  efflorescence,  the  friability  of  which  was 
such,  that,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  I  was  not  capable  of  pre- 
serving any  in  a  good  state/ 

Our  author  hastened  to  th^  loftiest  column  of  steam, 
which  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Geyser,     This  rose  from  ii  circular  mound  of  greater 
height  than  that  which  surrounded  the  other  spring.     On 
reaching  the  top  of  this  mound,  says  the  author, 
•  I  looked  into  the  perfectly  circular  basin,  which  graduati  j 
shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  pij->e  or  crater  in  the.certtre, 
whence  the  water  issued.     This  mouth  lay  about  four  or  five 
feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my  afterwards 
measuring  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  distant 
from  it  on  every  side ;  the  greatest  difference  in  the  distance 
not  being  more  than  a  foot.    The  inside  was  not  rugged,  like 
the  outside ;  but  apparently  even,  although  rough  to  the  touch, 
like  a  coarse  file :  it  wholly  wanted  the  little  hillocks  and  the 
efflorescence  of  the  exterior,  and  was  merely  covered  with  innu- 
merable small  tubercles,  which,  of  themselves,  were  in  many 
places  polished  smooth  by  the  falling  of  the  water  upon  theia. 
It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  basin,  for  it  was  fillo<i  nearly 
to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  large, 
but  not  dense,  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in 
quantity  and  density  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebulli- 
tion was  more  violent.     At  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  hollow  subter- 
raneous noise,  which  was  thrice  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
moments ;  the  two  last  reports  following  each  other  more  quickly 
than  the  first  and  second  had  done.     It  exactly  resembled  the 
distant  firing  of  cannon,  arid  was  accompanied  each  time  with  a 
jperceptible,  though  very  slight,    shaking  of  the  earth;  almost 
fpimediately  after  which,  the  boiling  of  the  water  increased  to- 
gether with  the  steam,  and  the  whole  was  violently  agitated.  At 
first,  the  water  only  rolled  without  much  noise  over  the  edge 
pf  the  basin,  but  this  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  a  jet, 
vhich  did  not  rise  above  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  merely  forced 
pp  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  but  was  attended  with  a 
loud  roaring  explosion :  this  jet  fell  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  height,  and  then  the  water  Howcd  over  the  margin  .still 
more  than  before,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  a  second  jet 
>vas  thrown  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former.  Another  over- 
flowing of  the  water  succeeded,   after   which    it  immediately 
rushed  down  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  into  the  basin.' 

While  our  author  was  at  this  place,  he  prepared  his  din- 
ner at  one  or  other  of  the  boiling  springs.    He  found,  that 
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it  required  twenty  minutes  to  cook  the  quarter  of  an  Ice- 
landic sheep,  not  Weighing;  more  than  six  pounds,  and  ex- 
tremely lean,  flis  tent  had  been  fixed  near  a  pipe,  or 
crater  of  considerable  dimensions,  in  which  he,  for  some 
time,  observed  nothing  extraordinary.  But  he  was  in- 
foriiied,  that  the  eruptions  of  this  spring  were  sometimes 
more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  Geyser.  Our  author 
had  the  happiness  to  witness  one  or  two  of  these  aqueous 
explosions,  which  appear  to  have  formed  a  most  striking; 
and  interestina'  spectacle.  For  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  , 

'  an  uninterrupted  column  of  water  was  continually  spouted  out 
to  the  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  but  little 
viiriation,  and  in  a  body  of  seventeen  feet  in  its  widest  diameter ; 
and  this  was  thrown  up  with  such  force  and  rapidity,  that  the 
cotuinu  continued  to  nearly  the  very  summit  as  compact  in  body 
and  as  regular  in  width  and  shape,  as  when  it  first  issued  from 
the  pipe  ;  a  few  feet  only  of  the  upper  part  breaking  into  spray, 
which  was  forced  by  a  light  wind  on  one  side,  so  as  to  fall  upon 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  some  paces  from  the  aperture. 
The  breeze,  also,  at  times,  carried  the  immense  volumes  of 
steam  that  accompanied  the  eruption  to  one  side  of  the  column 
of  water,  which  was  thus  left  open  to  full  view,  and  we  couhl 
clearly  see  its  base  partly  surrounded  by  foam,  caused  by  the 
column's  striking  against  a  projecting  piece  of  rock,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  crater  ;  but  thence  to  the  upper  part,  nothing 
broke  the  regularly  perpendicular  line  of  the  sides  of  the  water- 
sj)0ut,  and  the  sun  shining  upon  it  rendered  it  in  some  points  of 
view  of  a  dazzling  brightness.  Standing  with  our  backs  to  the 
sun,  and  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  a  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  solar  rays  passing 
through  the  shower  of  drops  that  was  falling  between  us  a^d  the 
crater.  After  the  water  had  risen  to  the  vast  height  above  de 
SLcribed,  I  ventured  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  the 
shower  of  spray ;  where  I  remained  till  my  clothes  were  all 
wetted  through,  but  still  scarcely  felt  that  the. water  was  warmer 
than  ray  Own  temperature.  On  the  other  side  of  the  spout,  the 
column  was  so  undivided,  that,  though  upon  the  very  brink  of 
the  crater,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water,  I  was  neither  wotted 
nor  had  I  a  fear  of  being  scalded  by  any  falling  drops.  Stones 
of  the  largest  size  that  I  could  find,  and  great  masses  of  the  silk 
eeous  rock,  which  we  threw  into  the  crater,  were  instantly  ejected; 
by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  though  the  latter  were  of  sO  solid,: 
a  natute  as  to  require  very  hard  blows  from  a  large  hammer, 
when  I  wanted  to  procure  specimens,  they  were,  nevertheless,* 
by  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  shivered  into  small  pieces,  and- 
carried  up  with  amaaiog  rapidity  to  the  fuU  height  of,  acji  frer. 
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quently  higher  than,  the  summit  of  the  spout.  One  piece  of  at 
light  porous  stone  was  cast  at  least  twice  a&  high  as  the  water, 
and  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  column,  was  met  by  it,  and  a 
second  time  forced  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.' 

From  tlie  Geysers,  Mr.  Hooker  proceeded  towards  Hecla- 
On  the  17th  of  July,  be  discerned  in  the  south-east  this 
mountain  rearing  its  bead  in  the  distance  '  covered  with, 
snow  raore  than  halfway  down  from  the  sumniit.' 

*  We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  a  handsome  young 
widow  of  the  name  of  Joneson,  richly  dressed  in  the  Icelandic 
fashion,  came  down  and  invited  us  to  her  house,  where  she  set 
before  us  some  /?<«,  or  rye  pottage,  in  a  ture'nue,  and  a  basin  of 
cream  and  sugar.  It  was  one  of  the  best  Icelandic  houses  I  had 
ever  entered,  ^\^d  >vas  moreover  in  every  part  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  cleanliness,  in  wliich  respect  our  hostess  was  no  less 
conspicuous.  The  rooms  were  wainscotted,  and  painted  with 
blue  and  red.'  *  *  *  *  The  farm  belonging  to  this  house  was 
reckoned  a  considerable  one,  and  had  several  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  cattle,  but  of  these,  the  floors  are  never 
covered  with  any  sort  of  litter,  so  that  the  poor  animals  must 
have  but  a  sorry  bed  on  the  bare  rock.' 

At  Scalhalt,'  Mr.  Hooker  beheld  a  deplorable  case  of 
elephantiasis  in  a  poor  woman,  who  was  dreadfully  cor- 
roded by  the  disease,  whilst  her  legs  and  hands  were  enor- 
mously swollen.  The  latter  were  covered  with  a  thick 
skin,  lying  iu  great  wrinkles  and  almost  white.  From  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  Madame  Joneson,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Hecli^  when  the  people,  whom 
he  had  sent  for  as  his  guides,  declared,  that  'owing  to  the 
state  of  the  morasses  and  of  the  weather,  they  would  not 
undertake  to  conduct  him  to  that  spot.  He  found  it  vain 
to  contend  with  the  apprehensions  of  these  people,  and 
therefore  was  compelled,  against  his  inclination,  to  desist 
from  this  enterprize,  and  return  to  Reikevig. 

After  his  return  to  Reikevig,  our  author  visited  the  sul- 
phureous springs  at  Kreisevig,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
minute  and  interesting  description.  Mr.  Hooker  next  vi- 
sited the  Tatsroed,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Iceland  at  Inder- 
holme,  the  district  of  Borgafiord.  He  stopped  at  the  end 
of  his  first  day's  journey  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Skoul- 
a-fiel.  Here  he  noticed  the  first  and  single  exception  to. 
the  uniform  hospitality  which  in  all  his  excursions  he  had 
hitherto  experienced.  He  had  been  liberally  furnished 
with  milk,  fuel,  or  whatever  the  house  contained,  'with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
welcome.'  And 
*  eveo,'  s^ys  the  author,  *  if  I  remained  for  some  days. in  ©nc» 
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spot,  I  never  thought  of  makhig  a  return,  except  it  was  in  the 
trifling  articles  of  snuif  and  tobacco,  until  I  was  about  to  take 
my  departure  from  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  therefore  as  a 
single  instance  of  avarice  and  mistrust,  that  I  mention  the  owner 
of  Skyeaster,  who,  on  coming  down  to  my  tent  with  a  few 
birchen  twigs  that  were  not  sufficient  to  boil  the  kettle,  and 
about  a  pint  of  milk,  demanded  two  marks  and  eight  skillings. 
This  I  paid  him  immediately,  letting  him  know  at  the  same 
time,  that  had  his  conduct  been  different/  he  would  have  been 
better  recompensed  ;  at  which  he  was  so  much  vexed,  that  he 
offered  to  return  t4ie  money,  and  .furnish  me  unconditionally  with 
as  much  more  of  the  milk  and  fuel  as  I  wanted.' 

When  our  author  reached  the  rocks  of  Farit,  he  says, 
that  the  women,  vi^ith  their  wonted  kindness  of  heart,  came 
round  him  to  inquire  into  his  wants  and  to  remove  them  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  they  presented  their  little  children  to  be-  kissed, 
and  if  any  sentiments  of  refinement  caused  that  request  to 
be  refused,  thej^  begged  permission  for  them  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  stranger,  bow  ing  respectfully  at  tfte  same  time. 
Their  mothers  and  the  elder  girls  presented  abundance  of 
cream,  skiur,  and  fuel,  with  unfeigned  marks  of  welcome 
and  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  our  author  reached  the  house  of  the  chief 
justice  of  Iceland,  which  he  describes  as  the  best  residence 
in  the  island.  The  author  says,  that  the  Tatsroed,  who 
lived  here  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  literary  world, 
possessed  talents  and  acquirements  which  would  have  pro- 
cured him  distinction  in  the  most  enlightened  society.  In 
the  library  of  the  Tatsroed,  Mr.  Hooker  was  shown  a 
translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  intp  Icelandic  verse, 
and  the  Tatsroed  himself  has  composed  an  Icelandic  version 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  his  Universal  Prayer.  Wn 
opinions  were  quite  in  unison  with.the  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive sentiments  in  the  latter  devotional  effusion, 
which  he  had  sometimes  stnig  in  his  church. 

The  ai;thor  says,  that  even  in  the  Tatsroed's  house,  the 
custom  of  the  ladies  waiting  at  table,  was  scrupulously 
maintained;  and  his  remonstrances  against  the  observance 
of  the  ceremony  on  this  occasion,  could  not  cause  it  to  be 
relinquished:  It  was  urged,  that  the  dereliction  of  the 
custom  would  be  a  want  of  respect  in  the  host  towards  his 
guest. 

The  Tatsroed's  gawlens  were  sedulously  cultivated  and 
carefully  fenced,  but  they  made  only  a  miserable  display 
of  vegetable  products.  Though  his  house  is  the  best  in 
the  island,  the  walls  and  roof  are  said  to  be  formed  en- 
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tirely  of  turf,  but  so  '  neatly  cut  and  so  well  joined,  as  to 
present  a  perfectly  smooth  and  even  surface.' 

From  Inderholm,  our  author  made  an  excursion,  at- 
tended by  the  Tatsroed,  to  Hvamore  and  Reykholt,  and 
was  most  hospitably  entertained  at  different  houses  on  the 
way.  He  then  returned  to  Inderholm,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  by  water  to  Reikevig.  In  the  latter  part,  of  his 
journal,  the  author  makes  a  few  remarks  on  the  quadrupeds 
of  Iceland.  Amongst  these,  he  says,  that  the  dog  of  the 
country  is  rather  below  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned 
in  its  parts,  having  a  short  and  sharp  nose,  much  resembling 
that  of  a  fox,  and  small  erect  ears,  of  which  the  tips  only, 
especially  in  the  young  animal,  hang  down :  the  hair  is 
coarse,  straight  and  thick,  very  variable  in  colour,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  greyish  brown ;  the  tail  long  and 
bushy,  and  always  curled  over  the  back.  He  then  men- 
tions a  curious  anecdote  respecting  a  singular  species  of 
sham  light  maintained  by  a  number  of  these  dogs,  who 
met  for  this  purpose,  as  if  by  previous  concert,  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  at  a  particular  place  of  rendezvous  for  several 
successive  days. 

The  Icelandic  horses  ai;e  small,  but  strong  and  very  sa- 
gacious in  finding  their  wciy  in  difficult  and  dangerous 
tracks.  As  no  wheel  carriages  can  be  used  in  the  country, 
all  burthens  are  conveyed  by  horses,  wliich  causes  a  great 
number  to  be  kept.  Some  peasants  are  said  to  liave  from 
fifty  to  sixty  of  these  useful  quadrupeds.  In  seasons  of 
great  inclemency  and  dearth,  they  are  sometimes  fed  '  with 
dried  fish  cut  small.'  Even  the  sheep  in  similar  circum- 
stances are  said  to  be  supported  by  a  fishy  aliment. 

The  appendix  to  this  work  contains 

*  1.  A  Detail  of  the  Icelandic  Revolution  in  1809;'  2.  *  Pro- 
clamations, Letters,  and  otiier  Docmnents,  relative  to  the  Ice- 
landic Revolution  ;'  3.  *  Account  of  Hecla,  with  some  Parti- 
culars of  other  remarkable  Volcanic  Mountains  in  Iceland ;' 
4.  *  Odes  and  Letters  presented  by  the  Literati  of  Iceland  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Bunks  and  the  Honourable 
Captain  Jones;'  5.  *  A  List  of  Icelandic  Plants.' 

We  have  perused  this  journal  of  a  tour  in  Iceland  with 
considerable  satisfaction.  It  is  plain,  perspicuous,  and  un- 
affected. We  have  not  noticed  the  botanical  researches 
with  which  it  is  interspersed,  as  they  would  not  have  inte- 
rested the  general  reader,  but  they  w  ill  be  duly  appre-^^ 
tiated  by  the  botanist. 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddoes,  M. 
D.  with  an  analytical  Account  of  his  Writings.  By. 
John  Edmioids  Stocky  M.  D.  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London  ;  Member  of  the  Medical 
and  Natural  tlistory  Societies  of  Edinburgh;  of  the  Me- 
dical and  Chemical  'Societies  of  Philadelphia,  and  Physi- 
cian in  Bristol.  London,  Murray,  1811.  4fo.  11.  lis.  6d, 

*  A  PHYSICIAN,'  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Akensidc, 
^  in  a  great  city,'  (the  remark  is  not  exclvsiveli/  applicable  to  a 
great  city)  *  seems  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  fortune ;  his 
degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  casual ;  they 
that  employ  him  know  not  his  excellence;  they  that  reject  him 
know  not  his  delicience.'  The  doctor  then  ad(is  that  *  By  an 
acute  observer,  who  h^d  looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  me- 
dical world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the    "  Fortune  of  Physicians."' 

Medical  celebrity  is  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  founded 
on  very  slender  materials.  It  is  like  the  bubbles  which 
children  blow  out  of  soap-suds,  f^ven  in  those  instances, 
in  which  this  fame  seems  most  buoyant  on  the  vapours  of 
fashionable  life,  it  is  the  mere  exhalation  of  caprice,  of 
credulity,  and  of  ignorance.  Nothing;  is  so  little,  depen- 
dent on  real  abiliiy  or  science.  A  genteel  address,  an  in- 
sinuating manner,  a  disposition  that  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  humours  and  weaknesses  of  individuals,  a  co- 
pious store  of  technical  phraseology,  mixed  up  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  assurance,  have  recommended  many  a 
son  of  ^Esculapius  to  what  is  called  the  first  line  of  prac- 
tice, and  indeed  have  inade  him  consulted  with  as  much 
implicit  confidence  as  if  he  had  the  power  of  putting  Death 
in  a  cage  whenever  he  received  a  foe  for  that  purpose. 
The  priests  of  Hygeia,  like  priests  of  other  denomina- 
tions, never  fail  to  find  ignorance  and  credulity  the  ready 
supporters  of  their  pretensions  ;  and  the  higher  and  more 
absurd  those  pretensions  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
be  allowed  without  any  hesitation  by  the  multitude,  and 
to  bring  a  rich  confluence  of  victims  to  pour  their  adora- 
tion into  the  coffers  of  the  physician. — But,  where  the 
fame  or  the  fortune  of  a  physician  is  principally  founded 
on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  his  patients,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  medical  man  himself  is  not  deficient  in 
quackery  and  imposture.  For  as  the  prevalence  of  quack- 
ery and  imposture  supposes  the  prevalence  of  credulity  and 
ignorance,  so  credulity  and  ignorance  are  fitted  of  themselves 
to  produce  quackeryandimi30sture,  by  the  encouragement 
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which  they  give  to  the  practice  and  the  facilities  which 
they  furnish  for  its  success. 

We  do  not  rank  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  amongst  quacks  or  impostors,  though  we  think 
that  much  of  his  reputation  was  owing  to  the  credulity,  or 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  his  advice. 
The  majority  of  them  \ne\v  neither  how  to  appretiate  his^ 
merits,  nor  his  defects.  The  doctor  was  a  bold  adven- 
turer, a  sort  of  gallant  knight-errant  in  the  field  of  phar- 
macy. He  was  seen  capering  over  the  realms  of  disease, 
glittering  in  the  tinsel  of  novelty  and  paradox ;  and  those, 
who  had  tried  other  practitioners  in  vain,  thought  that 
they  had,  at  least,  some  chance  of  success  in  him,  who  af- 
fected to  strike^  out  new  bghts,  and  to  see  farther  into  the 
laws  of  organic  life  than  either  his  predecessors,  or  his 
contemporaries. 

But  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  great  as  it  seemed, 
at  one  time,  amongst  a  portion  of  the  conmiunity,  was 
rather  dazzling  than  solid.  His  mind  \fas  perpetually 
eliciting  new  and  evanescent  theories.  They  perhaps 
looked  attractively  brilliant  for  a  time,  but  were  found 
to  be  only  unsubstantial  coruscations. 

Dr.  Beddoes  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  he  has 
written  much.  But  oat  of  all  that  he  has  written,  what 
addition  has  he  made  to  the  stock  of  medical  information? 
What  new  discovery  has  he  brought  to  light  ?  What  has  he 
made  known  which  was  not  known  before  ? 

We  are  far  from  denying  to  Dr.  Beddoes  the  praise  of 
considerable  ingenuity;  and  what  is  more,  we  are  willing 
on  many  occasions,  to  ascribe  to  him  a  disinterested  love 
of  truth.  The  fearless  display  of  his  political  opinions 
which  his  situation  in  life  by  no  means  called  upon  him  to 
exhibit,  proves  that,  if  he  were  fond  of  money,  he  was  not 
willing  to  obtain  personal  emolument  at  'the  expence  of 
the  more  important  interests, of  truth.  In  the  times,  in 
which  Dr.  Beddoes  wrote,  it  was  no  moderate  merit  for  a 
man  to  disclose  bis  political  sentiments  without  reserve, 
or  without  being  intimidated  by  the  savage  yell  whicli  was 
raised  against  every  man  who  dared  to  assert  the  privi- 
lege of  an  independent  mind.  But  this  is  considering 
Dr.  Beddoes  as  a  politician  rather  than  a  physician;  in 
w  hich  latter  light  he  is  principally  to  be  viewed.  For  his 
recipes  for  the  recovery  of  the  state  might  be  Very  ener- 
getic and  judicious,  though  there  was  neither  efficacy  nor 
skill  in  his  prescriptions  for  his  patients. 

Dr.  Stock  has  devoted  a  quarto  of  very  fair  dimensions 
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to  the  life  of  Dr.  Beddo^s.  Whether  the  work  itself  be 
not  larger  than  the  subject  of  it  justified,  we  shall  not  stay 
to  enquire;  but  shall  only  remark,  that,  if  every  physician 
had  a  quarto  devoted  to  his  memory,  who  could  put  in  "as 
good  a  claim  to  it  as  Dr.  Beddoes,  the  lives  of  physicians 
would  soon  surpass  in  size  and  in  number  those  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  even  of  the  Romish  pale. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does's  lite,  without  interweaving  the  narrative  with  much 
of  Dr.  Stock's  analysis  of,  or  encomiums  on,  his  writings. 
If  Dr.'  Stock  had  separated  the  biography  of  Dr.  Beddoes 
from  the  prolix  account  which  he  has  given  of  his  writ- 
ings, we  think  that  he  would  have  greatly  consulted  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader,  and  the  interest  of  his  work.  • 

Thomas  Beddoes  was  born  on  the  13th,  of  April  1760, 
at  Shiffnal  in  Shropshire.  He  appears,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  have  discovered  a  more'  than  ordinary  fondness 
for  books,  and  a  disinclination  for  boyish  sports.  Doctor 
Stock  thinks  that  the  following, incident  tended  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  young  Beddoes  a  thirst  for  medical  infor- 
mation, and  consequently,  to  determine  the  destiny  of  his 
future  life.  When  he  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  his 
grandfather,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  had 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  literary  propensities  of  his 
grandson,  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse. 

*  He  was  thrown  upon  some  timber  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
own  door,  by  which  his  ribs  were  dreadfully  fractured  and  de- 
pressed into  the  lungs.  Universal  emphysema  took  place  to  a 
degree  scarcely  ever  witnessed,  the  features  of  the  face  being 
nearly  obliterated  by  distension.  An  accident,  in  which  so  va- 
luable a  relative  was  concerned,  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a 
powerful  influence  upon  his  youthful  mind  ;  and  the-  peculiar 
circumstances,  by  which  it  was  attended,  must  have  materially 
ccntributed  to  strengthen  the  impression.  During  the  short  in- 
terval which  preceded  its  fatal  termination,  Thomas  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  in  his  grandtather's  apartment,  and  was  also 
often  present,  when  two  professional  friends  paid  a  melancholy 
and  unavailing  visit  to  the  sufferer.  Upon  these  occasions  he 
exhibited  such  instances  of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  interest 
as  forcibly  attracted  the  observation  of  one  of  those  gentle- 
men*, and  induced  him  to  treat  him  with  particular  attention. 
Flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  notice  he  had  met  with,  he  was 
accustomed,  from  this  period,  to  pass  a  great  proportion"  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  shop  and  surgery  of  his  new  Friend.     He 

*  Mr.  Young,  surgeon  of  Shifikal. 
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was  frequently  found  making  use  of  the  pestle,  and  evinced 
such  an  evident  interest  in  all  that  was  passing  there,  that  he 
acquired  among  his  acquaintances  the  name  of  the  little  doc- 
tor. This  appellation  he  seemed  to  receive  with  peculiar  com- 
placency, and,  whenever  interrogated  upon  the  subject  of  his 
future  profession,  he  uniformly  replied  that  he  would  be  a  phy- 
sician.' 

Soon  afler  his  grandfather's  death  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  in  Bridgnorth.  Hei^  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  classical  learning.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  lie  was  removed  from  Bridgnorth  and  placed 
und^r  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dickenson,  rector  dt 
Plymhill  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  Some  enquiries  were  made  of  Mr.  Dickenson  re- 
lative to  his  pupil,  at  this  period.  Mr.  Dickenson  in  re- 
ply said,  whilst  Dr.  Beddoes  was  under  his  care, 
*  his  mind  was  so  intent  upon  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  the  at- 
tainment of  classical  learning,  that'  he  did  not  *  recollect  his 
having  devoted  a  single  day,  or  even  an  hour  to  diversions  or 
frivolous  amusements  of  any  kind.  His  vacant  hours  were 
generally  employed  in  reading  reviews,  of  which  he  had  access 
to  a  very  numerous  collection.' 

In  Michaelmas  term  1776, young  Beddoes  wasentered  at 
Pembroke  college  in  Oxford.  During  his  residence  in  this 
seat  of  learning  there  was  no  relaxation  in  his  studious 
habits.  He  was  still  distinguislied  by  exemplary  diligence* 
Without  neglecting  his  classical  pursuits,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  I  rench,  Italian,  and  German  languages ; 
and  he  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  ecit 
ences  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  botany.  His  vaca- 
tions were  generally  spent  in  Shropshire,  where  'he  devot- 
ed much  of  his  time  to  shooting  and  whist.'  Dr.  StocI^ 
says  that  he  was  supposed  to  play  the  game  of  whist  ^as 
well  as  almost  any  man  in  England.' 

After  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  resided 
for^some  time  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  studied  anatomy 
under  Sheldon.  At  the  same  period,  '  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  dissection ;  and  familiarized  himself  with 
the  details  of  practical  anatomy.'  In  the  year  1784,  he 
,  published  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  dissertations  of 
Spallanzani.  In  1785,  he  translated  Bergman'^  Essay  on 
Elective  Attractions.  In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year  he  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  medical 
studies  in  that  University.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
by  two  essays  ;  one  on  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus,  the 
other  oa  the  Scale  of  Being.  Here  he  passed  three  win*' 
iters,  and  one  sumnaer ;  aijid  gaye  ftii  ujuntermitted  atten^ 
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tion  to  the  lectures  of  the  professors  and  to  the  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  philosophical  informa- 
tion. He  was  at  Oxford  for  a  short  time  in  1786,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking;  his  medical  decrees.  In  1787,  lie  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  passed  over 
into  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  At  Paris  he 
was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lavoisier,  the 
prince  of  modern  chemists,  not  only  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
experiments,  but  in  the  matchless  perspicuity  with  which  he 
has  made  them  clear  to  the  most  ordinary  apprehension. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Austin,  Dr.  Beddoes  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chemical  lectureship  at  Oxford.  The  lec- 
tures which  he  delivered  in  the  execution  of  this  office, 
were  well  attended;  and  though  the  manner,  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  was  far  from  captivatinja^,  yet  the  matter 
was  so  good  that  they  excited  considerable  interest.  In 
1790,  Dr.  Beddoes  published  an  analytical  account  of  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Mayo,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  works,  though  al- 
most totally  unknown,  appear  to  have  anticipated  many  of 
the  supposed  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  Dr.  Beddoes  printed 
a  letter  to  a  lady  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which 
some  opinions  were  developed  very  opposite  to  the  illibe- 
ral spirit  of  the  times.  In  teaching  the  alphabet  he  pro- 
posed that  'an  improvement  suggested  by  a  French  author 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  written  and  printed  charac- 
ter should  be  taught  together.' 

About  this  time  Dr.  Beddoes  '  printed  a  poem  on  Alex- 
ander's expedition  to  the  Indian  Ocean.'  We  shall  let  Dr. 
Stock  explain  the  history  of  this  production. 

*  Some  time  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
splendid  poem  on  the  (Economy  of  Vegetation,  a  conver- 
sation took  place  in  a  circle  of  literary  friends  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants  ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  had  preceded 
by  several  months  the  publication  of  the  former  work.  The 
magnificent  imagery  and  harmonious  versification  of  the  poet 
were  unanimously  applauded  ;  and  some  of  the  company  carrir 
ed  their  praise  so  far,  as  to  affirm  that  the  style  of  this  work  was 
a  style  sui  generis^  and  that  it  defied  imitation.  Dr.  Beddoes 
maintained  an  opposite  opinion.  Much  as  he  admired  the  poem 
in  question,  he  thought  that  the  Darwinian  structure  of  verse 
might  be  imitated  by  a  writer  possessed  of  inferior  poetical  pow- 
ers ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  produced,  in  the  same  circle,  part  of 
the  manuscript  of  Alexander's  expedition  as  an  unpublished 
work  of  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.' 

This  deception  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  admiration, 
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till  Dr.  Beddoes  avowed  the  secret.  But  however,  this 
poetical  efTort  of  the  doctor  might  excite  the  applauses  of 
his  confidential  friends,  he  never  suffered  its  merits  to  h^ 
tried  by  the  more  impartial  judgment  of  the  public,  though 
he  permitted  an  extract  from  it  to  appear  in  the  Annual 
Anthology  of  1796.  Dr.  Stock  gives  a  long  account  of 
this  poem,  with  several  specimens  of  the  execution. 
Some  of  these  display  much  force  and  brilliancy  of 
imagination,  and  the  author  has  often  rivalled  the  felicity 
of  his  friend  Darwin  in  placing  his  images  distinctly  before 
the  eye.  General  ideas  are  individuated  by  picturesque 
personification  ;  and  the  interest  is  heightened  by  the  se- 
lection of  one  or  two  striking  particulars.  We  will  give 
some  examples.  Alexander  is  represented  proceeding 
down  the  Hydaspes,  while 

'  Two  veteran  hosts,  outstretched  on  either  hand 
.Wide  Avave  their  wings  and  sweep  the  trembling  land. 
Each  serried  phalanx  Terror  stalks  beside. 
And  shakes  o'er  crested  helms  his  blazing  pride, 
While  Victory,  still  companion  of  his  way. 
Sounds  her  loud  trump  and  flaunts  her  banners  gay.' 
■^'*  *  The  line  flows  on,  by  many  a  palmy  isle, 

Round  jutting  capes,  down  many  a  deep  defile. 
Where  rifted  mountains  o'er  the  lost  array 
,      Fling  thek-  vast  shadows  and  exclude  the  day  ; 
While  Echo,  listening  from  her  dripping  cave. 
Mocks  the  shrill  cry,  dashed  oar,  and  rippling  wave, 
Now,  quick  emerging  o'er  the  wondering  vale. 
Peeps  the  proud  beak,  and  gleams  the  illumined  .sail.* 
Dr.  Beddoes  eulogizes  the  cortiprehensive  schemes  of 
Alexander  for  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of  his 
empire. 

*  Lo !  in  redundant  current,  Commerce  pours. 
Obedient  to  thy  call,  her  eastern  stores ; 
♦And  still,  though  Plague  and  Rapine  range  the  land. 
Her  spicy  bale  perfumes  thy  chosen  strand.'  *  * 
The  author  laments  the  sufferings  of  India  under  her 
various  conquerors.     The  following  lines  are  taken  fronv 
his  description  of  the  horrible  devastation  produced  by  the 
monopoly  of  rice. 

<  I  hear,  I  hear  the  ravaged  nations  groan ; 
Their  sigh  unpitied,  a^d  despairing  moan. 
I  see  the  sufferers  ope  their  failing  eyes. 
To  seek  avenging  Brama  in  the  skies. 
In  quivering  gore  his  beak  the  vultur  dips. 
The  glutted  panther  licks  his  blood-stained  lips. 
While  o'er  thy  realms  funereal  horror  reigns. 
And  bones  unburied  whiten  o'er  thy  plains/ 
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Had  Dr.  Beddoes  cultivated  poetry  with  as  much  assi- 
duity as  he  did  physic,  we  believe  that  he  would  have 
merited  a  more  distinguished  place  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  than  posterity  is  likely  to  assign  to  him  in  that  ot* 
/Esculapius. 

In  1793,  Dr.  Beddoes  resigned  his  chemical  lectureship 
at  Oxford,  and  quitted  the  university.     The  political  opi- 
nions which  he  had  disclosed  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution,  rendered  this  place  no  longer  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence for  a  free  thinker  on  the  subject  of  government. 
About  this  period,  Dr.  Beddoes  published  his  'Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  of  demonstrative  Evidence,'  &c.  This 
work  contains  some  very  acute  remarks,  and  displays  con- 
siderable ingenuity.   His  first  medical  work,  which  infolds 
the  germ  of  most' of  his  future  speculations^  was  entitled 
'  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus,  sea- 
scurvy,  consumption,  catarrh  and  fever,  together  with  con- 
jectures upon  several  other  objects  of  physiology  and  pa- 
thology.'    In  this  publication  the  doctor  discovered  the 
characteristic  propensity,  which  is  so  visible  in  his  medical 
publications  to  fly  off  from  plain  matters  of  fact,  by  which 
the  judgment  of  the  physician  can  alone  be  safely  regulat- 
ed, to  indulge  in  visionary  hopes  or  chimerical  prospects, 
whicli  the  man  of  science  ought  to  abandon  to  the  writers 
of  romance.  Who  can  imagine  that  our  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  organic  nature  is  ever  likely  to  be  so  profound 
as  to  enable  us  to  make  our  woods  and  hedges  supply  us 
with  butter  and  tallow  ? 

The  next  work  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  which  we  shall  notice, 
was  his  history  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  which  does  more  honour 
to  his  memory  than  many  of  his  larger  publications.  If 
the  merit  of  a  book  be  appretiated  by  its  moraFusefulness, 
few  have  higher  claim  to  praise  than  this.  Nor  has  its  ef- 
fect been  inferior  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer;  and 
many  have  been  rescued  by  its  perusal  from  the  ruinous 

{)aths  of  idleness  and  ebriety.  We  heartily  concur  with 
lis  biographer  in  thinking  that,  if  Dr.  Beddoes  had  left  no 
other  proof  of  his  ingenuity  and  benevolence,  he  would 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

In  1793,  Dr.  Beddoes  commenced  his  celebrated  estab- 
lishment at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  for  the  cure  of  con- 
sumption by  the  inspiration  of  factitious  airs.  About  this 
time  he  became  a  frequent  inmate  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  who  was  then  at  the  Hotwells,  and  one  of  whose 
daughters  soon  inspired  the  doctor  with  the  tender  passion, 
which  he  appears  never  to  have  felt  before.    Nor  was  his 
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love  without  return.  In  the  sprin;^  of  1794,  lie  embaiied 
for  Ireland,  and  passed  some  time  at  Edge  worths-Town, 
when  he  married  the  object  of  his  affection. 

In  the  midst  of  his  private  practice,  which  was  becomings 
extensive,  and  the  strenuous  endeavours  which  he  was 
making  to  form  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  efiicacy  of  factitious  airs,  Pr.  Beddoes,  much  to 
the  credit  of  liis  humanity,  undertook  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  John  Brown,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  This  work  was 
followed  by  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  '  Gimber- 
nat's  new  method  of  operating  in  femoral  Hernia.'  In  an 
appendix  to  this  work  he  suggested  an  improvement  in 
variolous  inoculation,  by  diluting  the  virus  with  water, 
and  applying  it  in  this  state  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  to 
the  punctured  part.  If  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  antidote 
had  not  since  been  fully  established,  this  method  might 
have  merited  more  consideration. 

In  the  winter  of  1795,  Dr.  Beddoes  published  two  poli- 
tical pamphlets,  entitled  '  a  word  in  defence  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  Gagging  Bills,'  and  '  where  would  be  the 
harm  of  a  speedy  peace  ?'  In  the  two  following  years  he 
printed  '  an  Essay  on  the  public  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,'  an4 
tvyo  other  pamphlets.  All  these  publications  breathe  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  whilst  they  contain  some  passages 
glowing  with  animated  eloquence,  or  sparlding  with  images 
of  no  common  brilliancy. 

The  political  compositions  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  though  they 
evinced  hi^  courage  and  honesty,  tended  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  professional  pursuits.  Those  persona 
will  not  wonder  at  this,  who  recollect  the  maniacal  pa- 
roxysms of  what  was  called  anti- jacobinism,  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  country  at  this  troubled  peiiod,  and  had  seized 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  men  of  rank  and  property,  like  a 
violent  epidemic.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  Dr.  Beddoes's 
labours  to  restore  the  sanity  of  the  state,  but  shall  briefly 
notice  Jiis  remaining  efforts  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
human  frame. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  Dr.  Beddoes  publish- 
ed the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  his  ^  Considerations  on  fac- 
titious Airs.'  In  August,  1797,  a  small  volume  of  reports 
on  the  effects  of  nitrous  acid  in  cases  of  siphylis  issued 
from  his  prolific  pen.  In  the  year  1798,  Dr.  Beddoes  was 
first  enabled  to  open  his  pneumatic  institution  for  the 
l-eception  of  patients.  The  subscriptions,  th6ugh  they 
«ontained  some  distinguished  names,  were  hardly  ample 
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enousfh  for  the  uodertaking  ;  but  this  iiisuHiciency  of 
funds  was,  for  a  time,  at  least,  prevented  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  who  contributed 
one  thousand  pounds  towards  the  completion  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Wedgwood  was  a  philanthropist  of  expanded  affections 
and  enlightened  mind  ;  and  he  remarked  that  '  it  was 
worth  while  to  expend  the  sum  subscribed,  in  order  to 
assure  us  that  elastic  fluids  would  not  be  serviceable.' 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  now  anxious  to  find  a  proper  superin- 
dant  of  his  new  institution ;  when  he  accidentally  dis- 
covered one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Davy,  who  has  since 
thrown  so  much  nev/  light  on  chemical  science.  Mr. 
Davy,  Avho  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  liv- 
ing in  a  remote  part  of  Cornwall,  'with  little  access  to 
philosophical  books,  and  none  to  philosophical  men;'  and 
had  received  only  such  an  education,  as  tended  to  qualify 
him  for  a  country  practitioner  of  medicine.  But,  though 
*  slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed,'  yet  genius  will 
sometimes  burst  the  barrier  of  contracted  circumstances, 
and  vindicate  the  native  superiority  of  mind  over  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  society.  Mr.  Davy  had  begun  at  this 
early  period,  to  open  new  views  upon  the  nature  of  caloric 
and  of  light. 

'  Soon  after  Mr.  Davy's  arrival  in  Bristol,  patients  be- 
gan to  be  received  at  the  institution.'  And  though  we 
cannot  congratulate  the  public  on  its  success  in  curing 
consumption,  yet  we  think  that  it  amply  merited  all  the 
encouragement  which  it  received,  from  the  favourable 
situation  in  which  it  placed  Mr.  Davy  for  prosecuting  his 
chemical  researches. 

In  1799,  Dr.  Beddoes  published*  hig  Essay  on  pulmonary 
Consumption,  of  which  his  biographer  gives  a  copious  ana- 
lysis. It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  work  the  author  makes 
only  a  very  slight  and  transient  mention  of  his  pneumatic 
remedies,  whilst  he  talks  of  fox-glove,  which  had  been  only 
lately  tried,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  of  praise  as  if  it 
had  been  a  certain  specific  for  the  pthisical  malady.  But 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  particularly 
when  operated  upon  by  the  vigorous  impulses  of  philan- 
thropic feeling,  made  him  too  apt  to  catch  eagerly  at  daz- 
zling novelties,  and  precipitately  to  grasp  that  phantom 
for  truth,  which  he  wished  to  be  true.  About  this  tiipe 
Dr.  Beddoes  was  as  ardent  in  his  belief  of  the  virtues  of 
the  nitrous  acid  in  syphilis,  as  of  the  fox-glove  in  consump^ 
lion  ',  ^nd  seemed  not  a  little  angry  when  the  more  sober 
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part  of  the  public  were  unwilling  to  repose  their  faith  in 
the  supposed  efficacy  of  these  remedies. 

In  the  year  1801,  Dr.  Beddoes  published  a  miscella- 
neous volume  '  on  the  medical  and  domestic  managemei^t 
of  the  consumptive,  on  the  powers  of  digitalis,  and  on 
the  cure  of  scrophula.'  This  volume,  like  most  of  his 
other  productions,  relative  to  diseases  and  their  modes  of 
cure,  was  a  mixture  of  fanciful  Jiypothesis,  enthusiastic 
anticipation,  and  acute  remark.  In  the  cure  of  scrophula 
he  celebrates  the  virtues  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  which, 
as  we  are  told  bj  Dr.  Stock,  continued  a  favourite  remedy 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Whatever  might  be  Dr.  Beddoes's  medical  deficiencc, 
he  certainly  did  not  abet  that  sordid  charlatanry,  which 
has  sometimes  been  imputed  to  the  sons  of  yEsculapius. 
He  did  not  wish  to  make*  his  trade  a  mystery,  but  was 
anxious  to  render  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
health  might  be  preserved,  so  general,  that  men  would  no 
longer  need  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  them  a  course  of 
draughts,  boluses  and  emulsions.  The  essays  wbich  he 
published  under  the  title  of  Hyge'ia  were  professedly  de- 
signed to  diffuse  that  kind  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
community  which  might  diminish  the  stock  of  popular 
ignorance,  which,  by  producing  credulitv,  favours  the 
success  of  artifice  and  imposture.  Dr.  Stock  gives,  as 
usual,  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  this  work.  These 
essays  certainly  contain  a  good  deal  of  eloquent  writing, 
and  many  sagacious  and  forcible  observations ;  and  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  motives  which  occasioned  the  com- 
position. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  Dr.  Beddoes  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness ;  which,  as  his  biographer  says,  answered 
*  in  its  more  prominent  features  to  the  nosological  cha- 
racter of  Hydrops  Pericardii.'  The  doctor  himself,  how- 
ever, seemed  unwilling  to  ascribe  his  malady  to  this 
cause,  and  persisted,  for  some  time,  that  it  was  an  affec- 
tion of  the  liver.  The  symptoms  however  became  too 
urgent  not  to  dispel  this  delusion.  On  this  occasion  he 
appeared  to  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  appli- 
cation of  a  blister  of  boiling  water  to  the  chest.  The 
violence  of  the  malady  disappeared,  and  the  doctor  ap- 
parently recovered  his  health. 

In  the  course  of  this  year.  Dr.  Beddoes,  whose  pen 
was  never  still,  published  the  '  Manual  of  Health ;  or 
the  Invalid  conducted  safely  through  the  seasons  :'  a  work 
on  which  we  cannot   bestow    any    commendation.       It 
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abounds  with  frivolous  remarks,  and  fallacious  reasoning ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  written  for  profit  rather  than 
for  fame.  The  doctor  was  certainly  not  unskilled  in  the 
art  of  book-making.  In  1807  appeared  our  author's 
'  Researches,  anatomical  and  practical,  concerning  fever, 
as  connected  with  inflammation.'  This  work,  like  the 
other  products  of  his  active  mind,  contained  proofs  of  his 
ingenuity,  but  made  no  real  addition  to  the  stock  of  me- 
dical inrormation. 

The  last  of  Dr.  Beddoes'g  literary  labours  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  subject  of  medical 
reform.  He  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  Slth  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1808.  The  malady  which  brought 
him  to  his  grave  was  an  aggravation  of  the  disorder 
which  he  had  experienced  in  1806.  He  was  attended  in 
his  last  illness  by  Dr.  Craufuird. 

We  have  perused  some  parts  of  this  life  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does  witli  considerable  interest ;  and  that  interest  would 
have  been  more  generally  felt  if  his  biographer  had  been 
more  succinct  in  his  narrative,  less  diffuse  in  his  accounts 
of  the  Dr.'s  publications,  and  more  parsimonious  of  ins 
praise.  Those,  who  write  lives,  which  they  wish  to  be 
read,  and  to  be  read  at  once  with  instruction  and  delight, 
sliould  scrupulously  avoid  all  exuberance  of  panegyric. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  confine  an  appetite  for  eulogy  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.  But  it  is  truth  Avhich  constitutes  the 
ornament  and  the  usefulness  of  personal  as  Well  as  of 
general  history.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Stock  has  falsi- 
fied facts ;  or  has  designedly  puffed  the  object  of  his  vene- 
ration into  a  magnitude  greatly  above  his  natural  dimen- 
sions ;  but  impelled  at  once  by  the  ardour  of  friendship 
and  the  emotions  of  reverence,  he  has  thrown  over,  the 
cliaracteristic  features  of  Dr.  Beddoes  such  a  blaze  of  in- 
discriminate encomium,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  To  utter  a  paradox,  they  are  shrouded  in 
^  obscurity  by  being  enveloped  in  light. 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  certaialy  a  man  of  genius,  but  as  is 
often  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  the  force  of  his  own 
convictions  made  him  more  positive  and  dogmatical  than 
became  a  professed  champion  of  investigation  and  friend 
of  truth.  He  was  often  so  enthusiastic  as  to  mistake  his 
own  chimerical  suppositions  for  solid  tacts.  Thus  he 
sometimes  evinced  less  penetration  than  more  ordinary 
men.  When  he  began  a  process  of  reasoning,  he  was 
too  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  without  regarding  the 
intermediate  obstacles.     He  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
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that  Truth,  like  Time,  has  a  tard/,  though  a  certain  pace. 
Truth  is  never  still ;  it  is  perpetually  proceeding  onwards 
to  its  destined  goal ;  though  its  steps  are  often  so  slow, 
that  they  escape  the  notice  even  of  a  vigilant  eye.  Im- 
perceptible motion  is  mistaken  for  actual  quiescence. 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  too  impatient  to  seize  those  results, 
which  instead  of  being  a  sudden  acquisition,  must  be  the 
gradual  accumulations  of  observation  and  experience. 
It  is  in  vain  even  for  genius  to  attempt  to  surprize  nature 
in  her  Protean  forms. 

The  sanguine  anticipation  of  prodigies  to  be  performed 
in  the  morbid  state  of  organic  life  by  the  operation  of 
drugs,  appears  to  have  continued  with  Dr.  Beddoes  un- 
abated to  the  last  moments  of  expiring  life.  The  vi- 
sionary ecstacies  even  of  medical  hope  might  have  been 
excusable  in  the  impetuosity  of  youth;  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  palliate  their  indulgence  in  the  maturity  of  years. 
The  life  of  Dr.  Beddoes  was  not  certainly  prolonged  to 
that  of  Nestor;  nor  had  he  seen  three  generations  of 
men  perish  like  the  leaves.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine;  but  Ibrtj-nine  years'were  surely  a  sufficient  length 
of  life  for  the  repeated  failure  of  his  rondest  anticipations 
to  correct,  the  wanton  luxuriance  of  his  projects,  and  to 
have  sobered  his  judgment  by  the  calm  admonitions  of 
experience.  But  there  are  minds  in  the  philosophical 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  common  life,  to  whom 
the  lessons  of  experience  seem  to  be  read  in  vain. 
They  go  on  in  the  same  round  of  delusions  in  which  they 
set  out.  When  one  phantom  of  speculation  vanishes, 
another  springs  up  to  fascinate  the  attention,  and  reani- 
mate pursuit.  Nor  is  the  chace  intermitted,  nor  the 
cheat  discovered,  till  mortality  at  last  arrives  to  terminate 
the  fatuity,  of  hope. 


Art.  IV. — Chrislian  Uherty^  a  Sermon^  preached  at  St. 
3Iar?/\s,  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester (Chancellor  of  the  Umversitj/),  and  the  Unher- 
sitj/  of  Cambridge y  at  the  Instcdlation^  June  30^  1811. 
By  Samuel  Butler.  D* D.  late  Fellow  of  St.  Johns 
College,  and  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
London,  Longman,  1811,  12mo.  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  liberty  has  been  often  more  recommended 
than  practised,  nor  even  where  it  has  been  strenuously  en- 
forced, has  it  always  been  clearly  understood.     Though 
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this  liberty  was  sanctioned  by  Christ,  taught  by  the 
apostles,  and  practised  by  the  Christians  of  the  primitive 
times,  ecclesiastical  history  proves  it  to  have  been  held  ill 
bondage  almost  ever  since  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  was 
indeed  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  restored  at  the  reforma- 
tion. The  reformers  talked  with  great  vehemence  and 
force  about  Christian  liberty  when  they  opposed  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  they  entirely  lost  sight  of  it  in  their 
disputes  with  each  other.  Then^  all  the  liberty  which  they 
cherished,  was  confined  to  themselves.  It  admitted  of  no 
general  extension,  no  comprehensive  participation.  The 
reformers  of  particular  churches  amongst  the  Protestants 
compressed  the  line  of  salvation  and  of  truth  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  their  own  opinions.  The  '  procul  este 
profani,^  '  avaunt  ye  heretics,'  was  pronounced  aloud  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  diiferent  sects  to  those  of  an  opposite  per- 
suasion, or  who  refused  to  say  Amen  to  their  confession  of 
faith.  Thus  the  first  separatists  fronr  the  Catholic  church 
showed,  that  the  cause  of  their  dissension  was  not  so  much 
a  sentiment  of  affection  for  the  great  and  comprehensive 
principle  of  Christian  liberty,  as  the  lust  of  dogmatical 
pride,  private  interest,  and  individual  domination. 

When  Protestants  undertook  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
their  brethren,  and  began  to  say,  thus  far  shall  ye  inquire 
and  no  farther,  here  ye  shall  yield  an  implicit  assent  to  the 
opinions  of  a  chamber  of  fallible  divines,  they  were  not  so 
consistent  even  as  the  Catholics;  for  the  Catholics,  profess- 
ing to  have  an  infallible  guide  in  the  head  of  their  churcli, 
acted  in  strict  unison  Vvith  that  profession  in  requiring  an 
absolute  submission  to  his  decrees.  Where  infallibility  is 
sincerely  believed  to  exist,  it  cannot  be  ri";ht  to  gainsay  its 
assertions.  But  while  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Protestant  communions  disclaimed  all  infallibility,  and 
magnified  the  unlimited  right  of  private  judgment,  they 
thought  proper  to  establish  a  pretended  infallible  rule  in 
their  own  articles  of  belief,  and  would  not  suffer  any  pri- 
vate judgment  to  be  exercised  which  opposed  the  rule 
which  they  had  established.  Thus  they  made  some  change 
in  the  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  but  they  re- 
tained the  exercise  of  the  tyranny.  They  beat  down  the 
pope,  but  they  set  up  an  idol  of  their  ov/n  making  in  his 
place.  They  refused  to  travel  to  Rome  to  kiss  his  toe, 
but  they  crouched  to  tlie  dogmas  of  men  as  selfish,  as 
proud,  and  as  fallible  as  he.  The  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the 
great  principle  of  Protestantism,  was  soon  reftonnced  in 
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spirit  and  denied  in  practice  by  the  different  chiefs  of  the , 
Protestant  communions ;  and  every  man  was  to  be  branded 
as  an  heretic,  treated  as  an  outcast,  or  exterminated  as  a 
criminal,  if  he  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  narrow  pale  of 
their  creeds  and  articles.  Hence  the  true  principle  of 
Protestantism  was  stifled  in  its  birth  by  the  griping^  selfish- 
ness and  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  Protestant  churches, 
and  that  liberty  with  which,  in  matters  of  religious  opinion, 
Christ  has  made  us  free,  was  exchanged  for  a  state  of  spi- 
ritaal  thraldom,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  hardly  been 
paralleled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  Romish  church. 

The  true  Christian  liberty,  which  ought  to  constitute  the 
boast  and  tlie  delight  of  Protestants,  has  been  bartered  for 
a  variety  of  contradictory  creeds  and  articles,  under  the 
w^eight  of  which,  the  right  of  private  judgment  has  been 
oppressed,  and  all  freedom  of  opinion  has  been  destroyed. 
An  exhausted  receiver  is  not  more  unfavourable  to  animal 
life  than  the  creeds  ^nd  articles  of  modern  intolerance  are 
to  that  freedom  of  religious  investigation,  without  which, 
truth  cannot  be  separated  from  falsehood,  and  the  worship 
of  the  great  Creator  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  reason 
and  of  charity. 

Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles,  nor  their  immediate 
successors,  cramped  the  liberty  of  the  mind  on  theological 
subjects  within  the  formularies  of  modern  orthodoxy. 
Those  formularies  have  been  subsequent  contrivances  for 
the  support  of  private  interest  at  the  expence  of  universal 
truth.  What  is  emphatically  called  '  The  Lord's  Prayer,' 
is  an  everlasting  testimony  how  little  Christ  wished  the 
adoration  of  the  Eternal  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  nar- 
row terms  of  communion  which  are  prescribed  by  the  ig- 
norance or  the  intolerance  not  only  of  Papists  but  of  a 
great  majority  of  Protestants'.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  amidst  the  general  zeal  for  inquiry  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  narrow,  the  selfish,  and  into- 
lerant scheme  of  religious  communion,  which  is  in  op- 
position to  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  sentiment  of  charity, 
and  the  authority  of  Christ,  must  finally  make  way  for  one,- 
more  liberal  in  its  principle,  more  benevolent  in  its  spirit, 
and  more  comprehensive  in  its  form. 

It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  find  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Butler's  learning  and  talents  supporting  the  noble  cause  of 
Christian  liberty  under  some  of  its  circumstances  and  mo- 
difications. We  were  particularly  glad  to  find,  that  this- 
liberal  a*id  enlightened  sermon,  in  which  there  is  none  of 
the  fashionable  cant  of  the  times,  was  preached  before  the 
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tJniversity  of  Cambridge,  at  the  installation  of  the  nephew 
to  the  king.  Cambridge  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centurj,  famed  for  the  liberality  of  its  politicians  and  di- 
vines, and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  the  great  body  of  learned 
men  vyho  are  collected  in  that  venerable  seminary,  will 
henceforth  exert  themselves  with  a  becoming  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  particu* 
larly  to  perfect  that  good  work  of  the  Reformation  which 
our  forefathers  left  incomplete. 

Mr.  Butler  explains  the  advantages  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  cites  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  so  vigorously  de- 
fended his  right  as  a  Christian  not  to  be  bound  by  the  nar* 
row  restrictions  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  as  a  Roman  ci- 
tizen appealed  against  the  violation  of  his  privileges  by 
an  incompetent  tribunal.  The  preacher  vindicates  the 
Christian  scheme  from  the  irrational  restraints  and  the  ab- 
surd austerities  which  some  would  willingly  impose  on  the 
liberty  of  its  votaries,  whilst  they  tlurow  a  veil  of  dejectioa 
over  their  spirits,  marr  their  cheerfulness,  and  make  the 
religion  of  heaven  subservient  to  the  diminution  of 
human  bliss. 

Mr.  Butler  rightly  argues,  that  in  explaining  the 
Christian  doctrine,  we  are  not  to  regard  particular  detached 
texts,  when  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  general  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  en- 
lightened divine  not  to  draw  his  inferences  from  partial 
considerations,  from  one  or  two  insulated  sentences  or 
phrases,  or  from  that  confined  view  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  it  encourages  ignorance,  nurtures  bigotry,  and  not 
only  multiplies  the  number  but  infuriates  the  animosity  of 
sects.  A  Christian  is  not  to  regard  any  conclusion,  to 
which  some  particular,  obscure,  or  doubtful  passages, 
might  lead  Jiim,  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  end  of  the 
commandment.  This  end  is  proved,  not  only  by  parti- 
cular inculcations,  but  by  the  general  drift  of  scriptural 
reasoning,  enforced  by  the  example  of  Christ,  to  b6  that 
charity  which  is  the  emanation  of  a  sincere  and  upright 
heart. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  will  give  one  or  two  extracts 
from  this  sermon,  as  specimens  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
composition.  Dr.  Butler  remarks  the  traits  of  resemblance 
in  the  character  of  Socrates  and  that  of  Ciirist. 

*  Increasing  his.  usefulness  without  diminishmg  his  dignity, 
Socrates  associated  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  gentile  flock ; 
even  with  courtezans,  libertines,  and  sophists,  and  by  expedients 
the  most  gentle  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  their  errors  and  oor-^ 
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lect  their  irregularities;  did  not  our  Master,  for  the  saaie  beiw- 
volent  purpose,  mingle  in  familiar  converse  with  publicans  and 
sinners?  Socrates,  on  the  most  serious  topics,  drew  his 
images  from  surrounding  scenery  and  the  objects  of  common 
life ;  have  not  the  most  judicious  and  .learned  expositors  ob- 
served the  same  beauties  in  the  discourses  of  Christ?  Socrates 
condemned  the  mischievous  subtleties  of  those  declaimers  who 
displayed  their  ingenuity  and  fondness  for  paradox,  in  separating 
the  useful  from  the  honourable  ;  did  not  our  Lord  in  the  same 
manner  combat  the  doctrinal  refinements  of  those  teachers,  whe 
not  only  tore  asunder  what  God  had  joined  together  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Moses,  but  set  the  ritual  above  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  and  made  of  little  or  no  effect  some  express  prohibitions 
in  the  Decalogue,  especially  those  which  are  pointed  agains^t 
perjury  and  adultery?  Socrates,  as  Cicero  justly  remarks^, 
brought  down  philosophy  from  the  skies  to  the  bosoms  and  bu» 
siness  of  men  in  social  life;  did  notour  Lord,  in  a  yet  nobler 
strain  of  simplicity  and  sublimity,  inculcate  the  first  and  second 
great  commandments,  and  when  revealing  or  enforcing  the  will 
of  his  Father,  did  he  not  uniformly  appeal  to  those  clear  and 
salutary  apprehensions  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  hand  of 
God  has  deeply  engraven  upon  the  tablet  of  the  human 
heart?' 

Mr.  Butler  contrasts  the  natural  influence  of  the  genuine 
religion  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  accommodated  to  the  nature  of 
man  and  the  circumstanees  in  which  he  is  placed,  with  that 
spurious  sort  which  is  vended  by  fanatics  in  its  stead,  and 
which  is  in  unison  neither  with  the  unvitiated  sentiments 
and  natural  sympathies  of  mankind,  nor  >fith  those  social 
relations,  in  which  humanity  is  placed. 

*  Let  us  suppose  a  sensible  Heathen  were  told,  that  the  first 
man  having  transgressed  a  positive  connnand  of  God,  was  sub- 
jected thereby  to  a  curse  inllicting  d<aath  and  multiplied  sorrows 
on  himself  and  his  posterity.  Let  him  then  be  told,  that  by  the 
Christian  dispensation  this  curse  was  removed  in  all  its  fatal 
consequences,  and  happiness  and  iinmortality  restored  to  man'. 
Would  he  not  immediately  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  beiie- 
Tfolence  of  this  dispensation  ?  Let  him^  while  this  natural  in> 
pression  is  fresh  and  vivid,  be  farther  made  acquainted  with  the 
pi'ecepts  of  that  dispensation.  Would  he  not  say,  In  all  that  J 
learn  and  hear  on  this  subject,  I  find  new  confirmations  of  the 
benevolence  of  God.  The  new  law  which  he  has  given,  con- 
tains nothing  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  great  act  of 
mercy  and  goodness  from  which  it  originated  ;  nothing  that  does 
not  suppress  terror  and  encourage  confidence,  that  does  not 
awaken  love  and  soften  apprehension,  that  does,  not  enkindle  gra> 
titude  and  enliven  hope.  I  am  indebted,  he  might  say,  to  God, 
for  life  and  being,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  stored  with  every 
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thing  adapted  to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  my  nature,  and 
for  a  rule  of  life  tending  as  well  to  secure  that  happiness  as  to 
^xait  my  gratification  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  temporal 
blessings  around  me.  But  what  would  he  say  then,  if  after 
'thus  far  soothing  his  benevolence,  and  thus  far  kindling  his 
-piety,  we  were  also  to  tell  him,  that  hi^  rational  enjoyment  of 
temporal  blessings  will  ruin  his  eternal  happiness  ?  That  they 
are  scattered  indeed  around  him  with  a  bounteous  hand,  but 
that  he  must  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.  That  h6  may  see 
the  birds  exulting  in  their  liberty,  the  beasts  bounding  over  the 
plains,  the  fish  sporting  in  the  waters,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
smiling  in  grateful  testimony  of  its  Creator's  love ;  but  that  he 
alone  must  grieve  for  his  unworthiness  in  voluntary  and  myste- 
rious gloom,  that  tlie  senses,  with  which  his  Creator  has  framed 
him,  arc  but  the  instruments  of  his  ruin  in  the  hand  of  the 
tempter,  and  that  his  desires,  which  are  the  natural  and  only 
ipurs  to  action,  are  to  be  subdued  into  supine  indifterence  and 
listless  insensibility.  Tell  him  farther,  that  when  he  has  done 
and  willed  to  do  all  that  man  is  capable  of  doing ;  when,  by  a 
life  of  mortification  and  melancholy  and  entire  abstraction  from 
all  worldly  interest,  he  has  wrought  himself  into  habitual  and. 
invincible  apathy ;  when  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  look 
with  sullen  and  sour  disgust  upon  the  pleasures,  and  with  care- 
lessness, or,  it  may  be,  with  scorn,  upon  the  employments,  and, 
as  I  should  call  them,  the  duties  of  social  life,  his  labour,  even 
in  the  Lord,  may  yet  have  been  in  vain ;  that  as  to  him,  Christ 
riiJ^y  ill  vain  have  shed  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and  that  the 
God,  whose  rtiercy  is  over  ALL  his  works,  rnay  have  secretly 
And  irrevocably  doomed  him,  even  before  his  birth,  to  everlast- 
ing perdition,  from  which  no  contemplations,  however  serious, 
upon  the  attributes  and  works  of  the  Deity,  no  belief,  hotvever 
sincere,  in  his  revealed  word,  no  thanksgivings  for  mercies  al- 
ready received,  no  prayers  for  protection  and  succour,  no  re- 
morse for  sins  past,  no  resolutions  or  efforts  for  amendment  in 
time  to  come  CAN  rescue,  I  had  almost  said  thc^  hopeless,  help- 
less, guiltless  victim : — and  that  nothing  but  certain  tumultuous, 
irresistiblci  inexplicable  intimations,  can  afford  him  any  safe 
and  v/ell  grounded  assurance  of  pardon  or  reward.' 

P.  21,  Dr.  Butler,  when  shewing  the  difference  betweeii 
the  Mosiaic  and  the  Christian  codes,  truly  remarks,  that 
*  almost  every  part  of  the  Mosaic  code  attests  the  locality/  of 
the  dispensation.'  The  Jewish  institution,  as  opposed  to 
the  Christian,  was  not  only  limited  as  to  place  but  circum- 
scribed as  to  time ;  for  the  load  of  ceremonies  with  which 
it  was  oppressed,  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  accom- 
modation to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  For  that 
progress,  as  it  is  seen  operative  in  religious  concerns,  is 
from  external  rites  to  spiritual  precepts,  and  from  ceremo- 
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nial  observances  to  moral  obligations.  We  beheld  tlii» 
progress  in  the  succession  of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  The  introduction  of  the  one  to  the  other 
was  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  prophets,  whose  teaching, 
which  abounded  more  in  injunctions  to  moral  obedience 
than  to  ritual  conformity,  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  All  the  best  moral  notions  which  the  prophets 
liad  inculcated,  were  concentrated  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
enforced  with  superior  sanctions  and  illustrated  by  a  per- 
fect example.  The  prophets  showed  but  little  respect  to 
ceremonial  observances,  and  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
who  regarded  mercy  more  than  sacrifice,  rested  the 
final  acceptance  of  man  at  the  judgment  seat  of  his  Maker, 
on  acts  of  unaffected  beneficence  in  opposition  to  an  obe- 
dience to  the  showy  formalities  of  the  Mosaic  code.  No 
part  of  the  ritual  machinery  of  the  Mosaic  code  is  retained 
m  the  Christian.  And  whatever  Christianity  may  be,  or 
may  be  thought  to  be,  it  certainly  is  not  a  religion  of  hypo- 
critical mummery  or  wearisome  ceremonies.  This  is  one 
of  its  distinguishing  ex<'ellencies.  Christianity  is  thus  far 
tramed  for  universal  diffusion  and  for  perpetual  duration. 
For  whilst  forms  and  ceremonies  are  in  their  own  nature 
fugitive  and  evanescent,  the  moral  institutes  of  the  gospel, 
particularly  as  they  are  crowned  by  the  sanction  of  a  future 
life  and  a  judgment  to  come,  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  all 
mankind  and  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  instability 
and  imperfection,  which  must  for  ever  be  attached  to 
humanity  in  this  probationary  spene. 

The  notes  in  this  sermon  bear  testimony  ip  Mr.  Butler's 
variety  of  reading.  We  were  particidarly  pleased  with 
some  of  the  extracts  from  Erasmus,  which  possess  that 
cogency  which  arises  from  an  appropriate  adaptation  to 
times  and  circumstances. 
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THESE  volumes  are  addressed  to  David  Erskine,  Esq* 
In  this  address,  Mr.  Card  alludes  to  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Erskine,  in  which,  it  seems,  both  gentlemen  regretted^ 
that  there  had  not  been  some  title  fixed  upon  by  whicb 
books  of  moral  fiction  might  be  distinguiished,  instead  of 
being  cpiifounded  with  the  trash  and  nonsense  ®f  which 
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we  have  such  an  abundant  supply  under  the  genei^l  name 
of  novels.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Card,  it  seems,  wished 
for  some  kind  of  title,  which  might  hold  a  respectable  rank 
above  that  of  a  novel,  and  which,  whilst  it  amused  the  good 
and  wise,  would  secure  them  from  being-  dubbed  novel 
readers  or  novel  writers ;  a  title  which  would  give  some 
degree  of  dignity  to  the  reader  of  the  tale,  to  the  tale  it- 
self, and  to  the  author  of  it.  But,  as  such  a  regulation  is 
not  at  present  in  force,  Mr.  Card  must  content  himself  with 
the  '  appellation  of  a  iiovel  writer^^  which  does  not  appear 
to  sit  very  easy  upon  him ;  but  Mr.  C.  need  not  be  dis- 
tressed at  what  he  thinks  such  a  misnomer,  tor  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  the  generality  of  the  writers  of 
novels  were  as  circumspect  as  Mr.  Card  has  been,  in  ad- 
mitting nothing  but  what  may  be  of  service  to  good 
morals  and  good  breeding,  we  should  not  be  so  often  an- 
noyed by  the  various  nothings  and  worse  than  nothings^ 
which  we  are  compelled  to  peruse.  Mr.  Card's  male  cha- 
racters are  well  educated  gentlemen  ;  his  females  are  gen- 
teel polished  women,  more  conspicuous  foi'  their  good 
sense  and  correct  manners,  than  for  tlieir  sprightliness  or 
gaiety.  But  though  Mr.  Card  may  be  deficient  in  that 
display  of  life  and  humour,  which  throws  a  lustre  on  this 
description  of  tale-writing,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he 
does  not  offend  by  vulgarism  ;  nor  does  he  insult  the  un- 
derstanding by  those  slang  phrases  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  wit^  and  which  is  by  the  ignorant  and  trifling 
part  of  the  community  mistaken  for  that  quality. 

The  characters  of  this  novel  are  placed  in  genteel,  and 
most  of  them  in  high  life.  We  meet  with  no  out  of  the 
way  incidents,  no  miraculous  escapes  ;  and  the  love-busi- 
ness is  carried  on  quietly  after  the  old  jog-trot  way;  that 
is,  a  little  contradiction,  a  few  flusterations^  a  good  deal  of 
honourable  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  lovers,  and 
frowns  and  angry  menaces  on  the  side  of  papa.  Then 
comes  a  little  conciliation,  then  a  reconciliation,  then  a. 
joining  of  hands,  and  then  a  talcing  for  better  and  worse^ 
with  which,  of  course,  the  book  closes.  The  dramatis 
persona^,  are  Earl  AJtamont,  a  proud  peer  and  a  great  poli- 
tician, Lady  Emily  Clair ville,  his  daughter  and  heiress, 
Ladjy^  Meeresfield,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eaglehurst,  his  lordship's 
cousin,  Doctor  Glebmore,  his  lordship's  domestic  chaplain, 
Beauford,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  Miss  Beauford,  his  sister, 
and  Mr.  Colebrook,  his  uncle,  with  other  worthies  of  less 
importance,  to  whom  we  shall  make  our  bow  en  passant 
if  necessary. 
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Charles  Beauford  is  the  son  of  an  officer,  who  lost  his 
life  by  being  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  an  unwhole- 
isome  climate.  His  wife  soon  followed  him  to  an  early 
tomb,  leaving  Charles  and  his  sister  to  the  care  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  an  amiable  hachelor^  who  has  not 
acquired  in  the  lonely  path  of  celebacy  any  of  those  queer^ 
comical,  annoying  beyond  all  endurance  qualities,  whicli 
are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with  in  the  society  of  antiques 
of  this  description.  This  worthy  personage  brings  up  his 
sisterV  children  with  parental  care  and  tenderness,  and 
this  fatherly  attention  is  repaid  by  the  utmost  affection  on 
the  part  of  his  youthful  relatives.  Young  Beauford,  to 
every  manly  grace  and  virtue  that  the  fondest  parent  can 
wish,  joins  extensive  learning  and  a  commanding  elo- 
quence, which  enlist  all  hearts  in  his  tayour.  He  is  sent, 
at  the  usual  age,  to  Oxford  to  finish  his  education,  and  to 
form  those  connections  which  may  advance  him  in  life. 
For,  Mr.  Colebrooke  having  lost  part  of  his  fortune,  which 
lie  had  set  apart  as  a  portion  for  his  nephew  and  neice,  by 
the  failure  of  a  mercantile  house,  is  under  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  Beauford,  that  by  his  exertions  alone  he  can 
hope  to  attain  that  fame,  fortune,  and  honours,  which  he  at 
present  bids  so  fair  to  accomplish  and  appears  so  well  to 
deserve.  Beauford  passes  Ixis  three  years  at  Oxford  with 
areat  advantage  and  credit  to  himself.  It  so  happens,  that 
m  reciting  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  one  of  his  exercises 
which  has  gained  him  a  prize,  the  Earl  Altamont  is  so 
struck  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  offers  him  the  situation  of 
his  private  secretary.  This  appointment  is  in  unison  with 
Beauford's  best  wishes  and  fondest  expectations. 

Our  hero's  uncle  finding  him  so  well  and  so  honourably 
settled,  quits  England  for  the  south  of  France,  Loping  to 
amend  his  health,  which  had  been  failing  for  a  considerable 
time.  Miss  Beauford  is  left  under  the  protecting  care  of 
his  neighbour,  Mrs.  Eaglehurst.  As  private  secretary 
to  a  great  man,  Charles  Beauford  found  he  had  to  write 
and  answer  letters,  to  compose  speeches  which  his  master 
got  by  heart  to  repeat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  correct 
his  lordship's  ungrammatical  diction,  and  to  write  spirited 
pamphlets  in  his  lord's  deience  whenever  he  was  attacked. 
But  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  what  a  poli- 
tician maj/  he  composed,  we  give  Mr.  Card's  character  of 
the  Earl  Altamont. 

*  His  lordship  had  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his. 
brother  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;  and  had  he  continued  a 
younger  brother,  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents  would,  never  hav*» 
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<listing«islied  him  from  the  vulgar  mass  of  men.  But  forty  thou- 
sand a  year,  the  nomination  of  several  boroughs,  the  possession 
of  that  talent  in  common  speech,  called  discretion,  and  an  am- 
bition extremely  active  and  inordinate,  liiid  converted  him  into  a 
minister  of  state.  In  his  eager  desire,  however,  of  being  some- 
body in  the  political  world,  nothing  strikes  us  so  strongly  as 
the  untrodden  path  which  he  took  to  climb  the  steeps  of  great- 
ness. Disqualified  by  nature  and  a  neglected  education  from 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  an  orator  and  a  debater,  he  affected 
to  be  so  passionately  addicted  to  rural  sports,  to  social  and  con- 
vivial,joys,  and  to  all  fashionable  gaieties  and  amusements,  as  to 
have  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  to  engage  in  public  busi- 
ness. To  support  this  appearance,  he  kept  horses  for  racing, 
though  he  took  no  delight  in  that  sport ;  he  built  a  tenuis  court, 
tljough  he  never  struck  a  ball ;  he  maintained  a  fine  pack  of 
fox-hounds,  though  he  rarely  followed  a  chace ;  he  gave  the 
highest  prices  for  pointers  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  though 
he  never  handled  a  gun  ;  he  kept  an  open  table,  though  lie  seldpni 
did  the  honours  of  it:  and  he  surpassed  every  other  noble 
family  in  the  county,  in  the  frequency  and  splendour  of  his  mu- 
sical entertainments,  though  he  was  conscious  of  deriving  not 
the  smallest  enjoyment  from  them. 

'  While  his  political  friends,  therefore,  thought  him  immersed 
in  a  round  of  dissipation  and  pleasures,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  private  library,  and  preparing  public  speeches  with  great 
pains  and  deliberation.  In  delivering,  however,  his  sentiments 
in  the  house,  it  was  his  great  aim  to  set  them  forth  as  if  they 
were  the  suggestions  of  ready  genius  and  a  quick  perception ; 
sp  that  though  he  seldom  spoke,  and  never  upon  occasions 
where  a  reply  was  expected,  yet  by  that  contrivance,  what  he 
did  say,  carried  with  it  very  great  weight.  Still  further  to  secure 
the  name  of  a  statesman,  he  secretlyexpended  very  considerable 
sums  in  obtaining  information  respecting  the  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent cabinets  in  Europe.  By  which  means,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  he  gained  intelligence  of  important  events  before  thev 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  ministry  ;  when,  in  communicating 
them,  he  ever  artfully  managed  to  give  his  penetration  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  intuition.  He  thus  was  able  to  delude  even 
the  best  judges  of  talents  and  the  acutest  observers  of  cha- 
racter among  his  colleagues,  into  a  thorough  belief,  that' there 
were  few  persons  who  more  completely  understood  the  relative 
interests  of  Europe  than  himself;  and  that  if  he  were  less  a 
man  of  pleasure,  the  quickness  of  Iiis  parts  and  the  solidity  of 
his  judgment  woitld  render  him  ene  of  the  most  leading  members 
of  administration. 

*  To  cajole  also  the  world  into  an  opinion,  that  he  had  an  in- 
finite fund  of  various  and  almost  universal  knowledge,  he  trea- 
sured up  in  his  mind  a  number  of  anecdotes;  repartees,  good 
sayinjgs,  and  humourous  incidents,  which  with  great  industry  he 
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liad  collected- from  rare  books;  when  under  the  appearance  of 
careless  indifference,  he  was  anxiously  watching  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  them  at  a  proper  time  and  place.  He  had  the 
jnethod  also  of  escaping  from  an  untenable  position,  and  from 
arguments  which  he  could  not  refute  or  invalidate,  in  a  very 
peculiar  way.  Being  rather  of  a  corpulent  habit  of  body,  he 
affected  to  doze,  when  he  could  not  reply  ;  and  continued  in  a 
gort  of  lethari^ic  state,  until  an  opening  was  made  for  him  to 
put  in  a  hit  of  retaliation.  Little  then  did  his  acquaintance  sus- 
pect, when  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  his  acquisitions  made 
in  a  condition  of  visible  negligence  and  gaiety,  what  a  deal  of 
labour  it  cost  him  to  obtain  their  praises.  To  create  a  reputation 
among  the  reading  and  thinking  part  of  society,  the  assistance 
of  men  of  letters  was  indispensably  necessary.  Accordingly, 
he  became  a  Mgecenas  in  one  sense  of  that  jNvord  ;  he  gave  ex- 
cellent dinners  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  direct'  the  public 
taste.  Upon  these  also  he  practised  the  same  trick  of  lolling 
back  in  his  chair,  in  seeming  drowsiness,  when  the  stock  of  his 
ideas  was  exhausted,  and  there  was  the  least  possible  hazard  of 
committing  himself.  But  ever  vigilant  and  attentive  in  his  pru- 
dential silence,  he  lost  no  idea  that  was  started  or  hint  which 
could  be  useful  to  him ;  while  such  were  the  fears  of  this  dili- 
gent collector  of  hints,  that  any  valuable  remark  might  elude 
him  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  his  memory,  that  he  never 
went  to  bed,  however  late  his  company  might  separate,  without 
£rst  writing  down  whatever  fell  from  their  lips  that  could  in 
the  remotest  degree  be  instrumental  to  the  gratification  of  his 
reigning  passion  for  being  reckoned  a  great  statesman. 

*  Withoijt  having  a  particle  of  real  charity  in  his  whole  com- 
position, his  name  was  enrolled  in  all  public  benefactions,  under 
the  notion  that  it  would  give  him  popularity  among  the  subordi- 
nate classes  of  the  community.  Nor  could  any  one  be  men- 
tioned of  his  rank  and  power  in  the  state  who  appeared  so  often 
as  the  promoter  and  president  of  patriotic  institutions.  He  was 
here  indeed  upon  his  very  strongest  ground.  He  could  upon 
guch  occasions  make  a  speech  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
being  disconcerted  by  an  unexpected  objection  ;  and  having  the 
strength  of  an  Herculean  constitution,  he  could  swallow  deep 
potations  without  producing  any  inebriety,  while  the  passions  of 
those  around  him  were  just  in  that  fit  state  to  be  gratified  ex- 
ceedingly by  those  attentions  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
time  and  where  to  apply.  His  civilities  of  this  kind  (for  those 
to  whom  he  paid  them  generally,  wanted  nothing  else  of  him), 
rarely  failed  of  producing  the  desired  effect;  that  of  rendering 
him  a  general  favourite  among  a  body  of  men  who,  by  a  variety 
of  minute  and  circuitous  channels,  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-subjects.  More  circumstances 
to  give  a  person  a  great  reputation  among  his  contemporaries, 
mid  little  or  none  with  posterity,  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 
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*  The  temper  of  Earl  Alta^ont  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
domineering  passion  for  politics,  very  uncertain  and  precarious. 
He  was  as  often  offended  as  pleased ;  but  his  hatred  was  always 
more  violent  and  lasting  than  his  benevolence.  To  his  de- 
pendents, especially  of  that  description  whom  death  alone  could 
remove  from  his  controul,  he  was  a  conjplete  tyrant;  indeed, 
hardly  a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart  or  generous  philan- 
thropy, can  be  produced  to  be  cast  into  the  scale  against  the 
several  acts  of  oppression,  arrogance,  and  selfishness,  they  ex- 
perienced from  him.  His  notions  of  friendship,  therefore,  we 
may  suppose,  were  not  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  For  he  had 
breathed  too  much  of  the  air  of  a  court  to  think,  that  the  sacred 
and  venerable  name  of  friendship  was  any  thing  more  than 
n;iere  varnish  and  pretext ;  and  that  self-interest  was  not  the 
real  spring  and  motive  of  all  those  actions  which  the  world  ac- 
counted to  be  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  nature.  Reasoning 
from  this  principle,  all  the  good  offices  he  did,  were  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  accommodation.  It  therefore  never 
once  entered  into  his  head  to  bestow  any  peculiar  marks  of  his 
beneficence  where  he  did  not  expect  to  gather  the  fruits  of  that 
beneficence  with  a  tenfold  increase.  Upon  which  account  his 
friendship  was  more  offered  to  the  rich  and  great,  than  to  the 
wise  and  virtuous.  There  might  be  said  indeed  to  be  only  two 
persons  upon  earth  to  whom  his  heavt  was  susceptible  of  .that 
feeling,  and  these  were  his  sister  and  his  daughter;  yet  even 
with  these  he  could  not  enjoy  (so  much  had  the  habit  of  acting 
with  the  utmost  wariness  and  art  in  every  possible  public  cir- 
cumstance and  situation,  gradually  w^eakened  the  feelings  of 
nature),  that  delicious  sympathy,  and  that  confidential  ease  and 
openness  which  constitute  the  charm  and  soul  of  family 
affection.' 

Beauford  fills  the  situation  of  private  secretary  with 
honour  to  hiniselt'and  credit  to  his  employer.  But  it  so 
happens,  that  this  lord  has  a  beautiful  daughter,  who  has 
no  other  failing  under  heaven  than  what  she  inherits  from 
her  papa,  namely,  consummate  pride  and  arrogance.  This 
young  lady  thinking  most  naturally,  that  her  father's  se» 
cretary  must  necessarily  be  some  good  sort  of  a  body,  who 
could  write  a  good  hand  and  spell  his  DHworth  with  much 
facility  from  Ahbot  to  Absalom^  was  not  a  little  astonished, 
Avhen  Mr.  Beauford  was  introduced,  to  find  an  Adonis  ia 
form,  and  a  high  bred  man  of  fashion  in  manners,  instead 
of  a  quill  driver.  Like  a  wise  woman,  therefore,  she  is 
determined  to  shut  the  stable  door.,  unconscious  that  the 
steed  is  stolen,  and  treats  Beauford  with  the  utmost  indif-* 
ference,  haughtiness,  and  contempt.  But  Beauford,  from 
one  magnanimous  action  or  the  other,  throws  her  ladyship 
pfFher  guard;  kicks  Mr.  Pride  out  of  doors,  and  walks  into 
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her  ladyship's  heart,  without  bj/  your  leave  or  with  your 
leave.  Her  ladyship  having  the  offer  (among  many  other 
good  ones),  of  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Glassonbury  in 
inarriage,  but  refusing  it  as  soon  as  proposed,  this  circum- 
stance leads  through  the  lynx-eyed  Mrs.  Eagiehurst  to  a 
discovery,  that  her  ladyship  is  far  gone  in  love  with  her 
papa's  private  secretary. 

The  noble  earl,  Avho  is,  at  this  time,  veering  round  the 
political  or])it  from  south  to  north,  and  thinking  he  may 
not  bring  Beauford  so  easily  to  think  as  he  wished  him, 
knowing,  from  experience,  his  independent  and  manly 
spirit,  gets  rid  of  him  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  with  as  much 
disgrace  as  he  can  attach  to  him.  The  earl  insists,  at  the 
same  time,  on  his  daughter  marrying  the  Duke  of  Glas- 
Ronbury.  But,  no  •  Lady  Emily,  though  she  has  had  na 
other  return  of  love  told  her  but  from  the  eyes  of  Beau- 
ford, very  valiantly  resists  his  Grace  of  Glassoubury's  en- 
treaties, and  pines  in  splendid  misery  with  as  much  gracQ 
and  magnanimity  as  any  fair  damsel  .can  desire. 

Beauford  undergoes  much  trouble  and  runs  great  straits 
to  avoid  a  jail.  His  uncle  being  abroad,  and  having  no 
way  to  support  himself  but  by  his  pen  (wliichj  Lord  help 
him  !  as  we  know  by  tlie  pinching  of  our  stomachs,  is 
slender  enough),  he  is  driven  almost  to  despair.  But  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  his  uncle  return^  home.  A  rich  friend 
marries  his  sister.  He  is  put  into  parliament,  defends  the 
Karl  Altamont's  character  in  St.  Stephen's  (Jhaple,  wins 
his  heart  by  so  doing,  and  his  daughter  at  the  same  time- 
And  so  they  are  married  and  live  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fell- 
city  to  all  the  country  round  about. 

Amongst  the  characters  which  Mr.  Card  has  attempted 
to  pourtray,  we  think,  that  he  has  been  most  happy  in  that 
of  the  mitre-hunting  parson,  Dr.  Glebmore,  who  has  as 
much  of  that  orthodox  lelevation  of  nose,  supercilious 
sneer,  and  taciturn  dignity^  as  heart  can  wish.  The  next 
best  is  Warpdale's  character,  in  whom  is  pourtrayed  a 
young  mind,  suffering  envy  to  obscure  his  reason  and  his 
rectitude  ;  but  who  is  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  repents,  and  makes  reparation  accordingly. 
Mrs.  Eagiehurst  is  a  meddling,  artful  woman,  who,  by  her 
over  caution  and  cunning  plans,  defeats  herself,  and  is 
despised  as  she  deserves.  The  widow,  Froth,  Mr.  Pivot, 
and  Mr.  Featherweight,  have  each  their  appropriate  parts 
to  act ;  but  as  they  make  but  a  small  figure  in  the  picture, 
we  will  only  give  them  a  passing  nod.  We  think,  that 
Mr.  C'^rd  has  been  very  unlucky  in  his  selection  of  names. 
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&S  of  Mr.  Featherweight^  Mrs.  Frothy  Warpdale,  Sec,  We 
entirely  disapprove  of  names  that  forestall  the  character ; 
it  mars  the  whole  work,  let  it  be  ever  so  good.  Mr.  Card 
has  made  a  sensible  book,  if  he  has  not  made  an  amusing 
one ;  and,  with  a  little  more  knowledge  of  character,  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  his  next  (for  he  must  recollect,  that 
he  is  now  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  ?2ovel  regiment 
of  dragoons),  he  will  correct  those  little  errors  which  may 
be  found  in  Beauford,  and  improve  as  much  in  sprightli- 
ness  and  wit  as  he  has  satisfied  us  by  his  morality,  an^ 
good  sense  and  judgment  in  the  present  performance. 


Art,  VI. — A  Journey  through  Persia^  Armenia^  a/id  Asia 
Minor^  to  Constantinople,  in  the  Years  ISOS  and  IS09  ; 
in  which  is  included,  some  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Jlis  Majesty's  Mission,  under  Sir  Harford  Jones, 
Bart.  K.  C.  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Persia.  By 
James  Morier,  Esr^  Jlis  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy to  the  Court  of  Persia.  London:  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  Or  me  and  Brown,  1812,  4to.  31.  13s.  6d. 

WE  ought  to  be  thankful  for  whatever  information  is 
offered  to  us  on  the  state  of  Persia ;  a  country  so  remote 
from  us  in  geographical  position,  and  so  little  connected 
with  Europe  either  by  diplomatic  or  commercial  relations, 
as  to  be  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  Mr.  Morier  indeed 
says,  p.  48,  that  '  in  historical  interest,  Persia  is  perhaps 
superior  to  any  Asiatic  empiVe,  because  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  fortunes  of  Europe.'  But  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  his  opinion  is  very  little  warranted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  history  ;  for  except  in  some  few  instances,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Knolles,  in  1610,  when  the  Persians 
proposed  to  make  commmon  cause  with  tlie  Germans  by  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  their  common  enemy  the  Turks, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  co-operation  of  Persia  has  been  at 
all  calculated  upon,  in  any  of  the  political  speculations  of 
the  cabinets  of  Europe,  since  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  almost  to  the  present  century.  Why  the  Eng- 
lish first  thought  of  sending  an  embassy  thither  a  few  years 
ago,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  by  any 
deduction  from  reason  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
expect  information,  on  that  head,  from  the  work  before 
us,  which  is  written  by  a  gentleman  attached  to  the 
English  legation,  and  consequently  bound  to  secrecy  as  t 
all  its  official  proceedings. 
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In  point  of  time,  the  mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones^to 
Persia,  accords  so  exactly  with  our  misunderstandings  with 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  we  are  very  much  inclin- 
ed to  believe,  the  chief  object  of  it  was  to  establish  an 
ijiterest  in  that  country  (which  may  be  considered  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Russia),  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hold  out 
motives  to  the  latter  power  which  might  either  intimidate 
her  from  opposing,  or  cajole  her  to  concur  in  the  vien  s 
of  the   English   ministry.     The  ostensible  object  of  the 
English  mission  was  to  counteract  the   projects  of  the 
French,  and  to  baffle  the  intrigues  of  General  Gardanne, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Persia  as  the  embassador 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     Sir  Harford  Jones  appears  to 
have  been  chosen  for  effecting  these  purposes,  on  account 
of  his  general  experience  in  the  politics  of  Asia,  and  more 
especially  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  the  maiimers  of  Persia ;  and  he  again  made  choice  of 
our  author,  who  is  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the   son  of  a 
Swiss  merchant,  in  order  to  assist  him,  in  the  capacity  of 
private  secretary,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, which  is  fashionable  in  Persia,   and  familiar  to 
people  of  rank.     Local  knowledge  is  indeed  valuable,  but 
its  value  may  be  overrated.     The  first  requisite  in  an 
English  embassador,  is  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  English 
feelings,  and  love  for  the  English  constitution,  founded 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  real  excellence.     A  long 
residence  in  a  country  where  despotism  is  established,  is 
very  apt  to  efface  the  impressions  of  this  kind  which  may 
have  been  derived  from  school-education,  and  to  generate 
habits  of  feeling  and  thinking  (perhaps  even  of  acting),  which 
are  foreign,  and  even  contrary  to  them.  This  we  apprehend 
to  have  been  the  case,  in  some  degree  with  Sir  Harford 
Jones  and  his  secretary,  who  on  many  occasions,  appear  to 
have  blended  together  Asiatic  and  English  opinions  and 
ideas,  if  not  wholly  to  have  substituted  the  foreign  for 
the  national  mode  of  thinking. 

Sir  Harford  Jones  had  not  yet  landed  from  the  frigate 
which  carried  him  from  Bombay,  when  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  Sheik  of  Bushire,  informing  him,  that 
'  he  expected  from  the  Shtik  all  the  respect  due  to  the  sta- 
tion which  he  filled,  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive  those  honours 
to  which  the  king  of  England's  mission  was  entitled,  the  Sheik. 
should  be  held  responsible  till  the  wishes  of  the  court  of  Persia 
were  knowu.'  p.  11. 

The  menace  implied  in  this  first  official  communication 
of  the  English  envoy,  is  as  indefinite  as  the  mystery  which 
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iiangs  about  modern  diplomac}^,  can  possibly  desiderate. 
The  intimation  did  not  however  effectually  secure  our 
minister  from  freedom  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  several 
of  the  Persian  public  functionaries.  He  was  obliged, 
even  during  his  stay  at  Bushire,  to  reprove  a  certain  Na- 
sakchee  Bashee.,  or  chief  executioner,  for  pulling  off  his 
black  sheep-skin  cap  in  his  presence,  p.  34;  and  when  this 
important  affair  was  adjusted  to  the  envoy's  satisfaction, 
the  same  incorrigible  personage  again  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, for  in  making  him  a  present  of  a  horse,  he  sent^ 
forsooth,  at  the  same  time,  another  horse,  as  a  present  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  East-India  Company's  assistant-resident  at 
Bushire,  an  officer  very  much  inferior  in  rank  to  Sir  Har- 
ford Jones,  Baronet,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  cres- 
cent. 

The  honours  which  Sir  Harford  Jones  received  in  his 
progress  towards  Teheran,  the  seat  of  government,  were, 
jn  some  instances,  we  are  told,  the  same  as  are  shown  to 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  of  Persia.  Sir  Harford  con- 
sequently became  more  and  more  punctilious,  and  even 
irritable,  as  he  advanced  in  his  journey. 

The  day  on  which  the  mission  came  in  sight  of  Shiraz, 
says  Mr.  Morier, 

*  was  replete  with  attentions  and  honours.'  *  An  isfakball,  com- 
posed of  fifty  horsemen  of  our  Mthmandafs  tribe,  met  us  about 
three  miles  from  our  encampment ;  they  ^vere  succeeded,  as  wc 
advanced,  by  an  assemblage  on  foot,  who  threw  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  sweetmeats  beneath  the  envoy's  horse,  a  ceremony 
which  we  had  before  witnessed  at  Kouzeroon,  and  wliich  we 
again  understood  to  be  an  honour  shared  with  the  king  and  hit 
sons  alone.  Then  came  two  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Shirazr, 
accompanied  by  a  boy,  the  son  of  Mahomed  Nebee  Khan,  the  new 
governor  of  Bushire.  They,  however,  incurred  the  envoy's  dis- 
pleasure by  not  dismounting  from  their  horses,  a  form  always 
observed  in  Persia  by  those  of  lower  rank,  when  they  meet  a 
superior.'  p.  97. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  30th.  Dec.  the  day  fixed  for  our 
public  entry  into  Shiraz,'  says  Mr.  M.  p.  90.  *  all  the  suite  ap. 
peared  in  full  uniform,  and  the  envoy  in  a  Persian  cloak,  or 
catabee,  made  of  shawl,  and  lined  with  Samoor  fur;  a  dress  per^ 
mitted  to  the  princes  alone,  and  sn  that  account  assumed  by  Sir 
Harford,  as  the  best  means  of  conveying  to  the  senses  of  the 
multitude,  the  high  consideration  of  the  otHce  which  he  bore.' 
In  this  masquerade  dress  of  ceremony,  it  was  pertectly 
consistent  and  natural,  that  the  envoy  should  stickle  for 
honours  and  distinctions  with  more  pertinacity  than  ever ; 
accordingly  Mr.  Morier  says,  p.  100. 
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'  At  about  two  miles  from  the  city  we  were  met  by  some  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  place.  It  was  a  long  contested  negociaJtion, 
whether  they  also  were  to  pay  the  envoy  the  compliment  of  dis- 
mounting, nor  would  they  have  submitted  to  this  part  of  the 
ceremony,  if  Kerim  Khan,  the  bearer  of  the  king's  letter,  had 
not  rode  forwards  and  represented  to  them,  that  as  he  was  sent 
from  his  majesty  to  see  that  every  respett  was  properly  shewn 
to  the  representative  of  the  British  king,  he  must  report  their 
present  conduct  at  Teheran.  This  hint  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  as  their  party  approached,  the  chiefs  dismounted,  and  I, 
with  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  dismounted  also,  and 
went  forward  to  meet  them :  the  envoif  formally  expressed  his 
determination  to  alight  to  nohody  hut  the  minister,' 

Then  follow  in  order  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who,  as  Mr.  M.  sajs,  had  yielded  the  honour  so 
reluctantly.  Again,  on  the  mission's  approaching  Ispahan,' 
we  are  gratified  with  the  relation  of  another  instance  of 
the  Envoy's  '  dignified  firmness'  overpovvering  obstacles  in 
the  same  triumphant  manner.  . 

*  We  were  told  that  a  tent  had  been  prepared  by  the  governor 
for  the  envoy,  and  that  he  himself  was  there  in  waiting.  The 
envoy  stopped  his  horse,  and  declared  that  unless  he  was  met 
by  the  governor  on  horseback,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  him, 
but  proceed  to  his  own  tents,  and  march  straight  forward  to 
Teheran.  This  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  governor 
came  forth,  and  met  us  a  few  paces  from  his  tent,  and  we  then 
proceeded  towards  it,  and  alighted/  p.  1G2. 

Sir  Harford  Jones's  own  predilection  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  rank  and  station  is  thinly  covered  by  an  over- 
trained zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty's  letter,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  letter  is  on 
all  occasions  of  difficulty  our  envoy's  grand  cheval  de  ba- 
iailky  and  is  treated  with  honours  next  to  divine,  in  order 
to  sanction  the  extravagance  of  his  own  pretensions. 

*It  will  be  well  to  remark,'  says  Mr.  M.  p.  101,  *  that  from 
the  commencement  of  our  march,  Sir  Harford  Jones  took  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  every  honour  to  his  majesty's  letter.  It  was 
always  placed  in  a  takht-e-ravan  or  litter,.whicli  was  escorted  by 
ten  Indian  troopers  and  an  othcer^  and  was  never  taken  out  or  ^ 
replaced  without  the  trumpet  of  the  guird  sounding  a  blast. 
Whenever  we  stopped,  it  was  deposited  in  the  tent  of  ceremony 
under  a  cloth  of  gold  ;  a  sentry  with  a  drawn  sword  was  placed: 
over  it,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  sit  with  his  back  to  it.  The 
correspondence  of  princes  is  a  general  object  of  reverence  ii* 
the  east ;  and  the  dignity  which  by  these  observances  we  at- 
tached to  the  letter  of  our  sovereign,  raised  among  the  people  d 
corresponding  respect  towards  his  representative/ 

Now  vye  must  not  by  any  means  be  understood  to  insi- 
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nuate,  that  the  least  blame  can  reasonably  attach  to  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  on  account  of  the  niarks  of  respect  which 
he  thought  proper  to  show  towards  the  jirman  or  letter, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  on  his  route  by  the  king  of 
Persia:  (see  p.  95.)  But  we  think  it  a  base  compliance 
with  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  Persians,,  to  adopt  their 
usages  on  similar  occasions  of  our  own,  and  that  too  i^ 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  them  to  assimilate  in  their  own 
minds  the  king  of  England,  a  constitutional  and  limited 
sovereign,  to  the  one  who  tramples  upon  every  thing  that 
is  dear  and  sacred  among  themselves. 

The  speech  which  Sir  Harford  Jones  made  to  the  king 
of  Persia  at  his  first  audience,  conies  next  under  our  consi- 
deration ;  the  first  paragraph  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  affairs 
of  the  king,  his  master,  and  the  succeeding  one  to  his  own. 
'  To  have  been  charged  with  such  a  commision,'  he  says, 
^  I  shall  always  consider  as  the  most  distinguished  and 
honourable  event  of  my  life.'  No  doubt  it  was  so ;  but 
did  Sir  Harford  Jones  mean  by  this  declaration  to  inform 
his  Persian  majesty  of  the  immense  height  to  which  he 
had  been  raised ;  from  the  civil  service  of  the  East- India 
Company  to  the  rank  of  his  majesty's  envoy  ?  AVe  appre- 
hend he  did  not ;  and  we  rather  suppose  that  the  king  ol' 
Persia  understood  by  it,  that  the  highest  honour  which  his 
Britannic  Majesty  c6uid  confer  on  any  of  his  subjects, 
was  to  send  them  with  a  petition  '  to  .approach  the  dust 
of  his  feet,'  and  consequently,  tliat  the  individual,  who 
was  then  standing  before  him  barefooted  on  a  wet  brick- 
pavement,  had  actually  reached  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  grandeur,  which  even  the  king  of  England  caw 
conceive. 

If  Sir  Harford  Jones  had  previously  formed  a  just  esti- 
mate of  oriental  honoui's,  he  would,  instead  of  disputing 
for  marks  of  distinction  with  the  governor  of  every  petty 
village  on  his  route,  have  disregarded  every  thing  besides 
the  manner  of  his  .being  received  at  court.  Mr.  Morier 
indeed  says,  p.  185,  that  it  was  agreed  in  a  conference 
with  the  ministers,  '  that  the  audience  should  be  exactly 
the  same  a«5  that  given  to  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  ;' 
ajidyet,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  (although  the  Persians, 
he  says,  have  learned  to  esteem  uniforms  and  swords  as 
the  dress  of  ceremony  among  Europeans)  he  tells  us,  that 
the  mission  appeared  in  '  green  slippers  with  high  heels 
and  red  cloth  stockings,'  an  arrangement  which  has  no 
counterpart  whatever  in  the  ceremonial  practised  at  Co»- 
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stantinople.*  He  says,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  court- 
dress  always!  Worn  before  the  king  of  Persia,  though, 
somewhat  m  contradiction  to  it,  he  adds  in  p.  189,  that 
they  took  off  their  slippers  before  they  went  into  the  royjll 
presence. 

On  a  fornler  occasion,  when  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  with  the  Prince  of  Shiraz,  the  son 
of  the  king,  he  and  his  suite  were  desired  by  the  prince 
to  sit  down  ;  accordingly  they  took  their  stations  in  order, 
and  though  the  prince  desired  them  to  sit  at  their  ease, 
they  chose  to  remain  in  the  posture  of  Asiatics  rather  than 
not  appear  respectful ;  a  posture  as  inconvenient  as  it  is 
degrading ;  which  Mr.  Morier  himself  describes,  p.  40, 
by  saying,  that  it  was  necessary  to  sit  upon  the  heels,  as 
they  are  tucked  up  under  the  hams  after  the  fashion  of  a 
camel ;  or,  as  we  understand  it,  that  the  English  mission 
continued  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  prince. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  us,  that  these  compli- 
ances with  Persian  etiquette,  which  to  us  carry  with  them 
an  air  of  mean  submission,  were  useful  in  ensuring  success 
to  the  negociation,  and  that  Sir  Harford  Jones's  conduct 
is  completely  justified  bv  his  having  carried  his  great  ob- 
ject,^ and,  according  to  IVfr.  Morier, 

*  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Persia,  (where  the  French  iii- 
fliienee  had  aheady  baffled  and  driven  away  one  English  agent,) 
by  which  the  French,  in  their  turns,  were  expelled,  and  our 
influence  was  restored ;  at  a  time  when,  instead  of  co-operation, 
he  experienced  only  counteraction  from  the  British  government  in 
India,  and  encountered  all  the  rivalry  of  the  active  and  able 
emissaries  of  France.' 

Far  indeed  be  it  from  us  to  withhold  from  Sir  Harford 
Jones  the  praise  which  is  justly  his  due.  We,  however, 
iearn  from  Mr.  Morier  himself,  that  the  court  of  Persia 
was  aU-eady  disgusted  with  its  French  allies,  and  was  pre- 
viously disposed  to  adopt  the  measures  which  Sir  Harford 
Jones  went  to  recommend.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
unless  we  suppose  in  the  Persian  court  a  duplicity  moi'e 
shamelessly  avowed  than  is  usual  in  any  other  court ;  for 
the  king  himself,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  envoy, 
styles  the  French,  with  more  rancour  than  meaning,  '  the 
common  enemy ^  (see  p.  183.) 

*  An  ambassador  at  Constantinople  indeed  puts  on  a  pelisse  before  he 
is  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  sultan  j  but  a  pelisse  harmonizes  as  well 
with  the  European  as  with  the  Turkish  coslumo ;  and  it  is  besides,  in  thfe 
opinion  of  the  Turks  themselves,  the  most  distinguished  mark  of  honwr 
■which  the  sovereign  <jan  bestow  either  ou  a  native  or  a  foreigner. 
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The  emptiness  of  all  the  popular  honours  for  which  Sir 
Harford  Jones  so  strenuously  contended,  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  people  themselves,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  are  strongly  exemplified  in  their  conduct  towards 
General  Gardanne,  when,  '  in  consequence  of  the  envoy's, 
successful  representations,'  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the 
court. 

*  The  French  embassador,'  says  Mr.  M.  220,  *  was  already 
dismissed  :  and  in  a  few  days  the  king  sent  an  order  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  legation  to  quit  Teheran  immediately.  Th^ 
people  were  then  as  inveterate  against  the  French  as  they  had  he- 
fore  been  disposed  to  court  them.  When  Messrs.  Jouannin  and 
Nerciat  prepared  to  obey  this  order,  and  were  leaving  the  city, 
the  mule-drivers  (hired  by  the  king  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
baggage,  and  sent  forwards  in  the  usual  form),  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  cutting  the  lading  from  their  beasts,  threw  every  thing 
upon  the  ground  and  ran  off.' 

The  procuress  of  the  negociation  is  pleasantly  and  cha- 
raeteristicaliy  detailed.  It  was  begun  at  Bushire,  whence 
the  envoy  dispatched  letters  to  the  prince  of  Shiraz  and  to 
the  prime  minister  of  Teheran, 

*  containing  the  simple  statement,  that  the  writer  had  arrived  as 
envoy  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  in  order  to  confirm  and  augment  the  amity  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  the  two  countries.'  p.  29. 

In  settling  certain  preliminaries, 

*  the  envoy,'  says  Mr.  M.  p.  35,  *  felt  himself  compelled  to  re- 
mark, tliat  the  correspondence  during  the  negociation  must  be 
absolutely  and  in  every  view  independant ;  and  he  desired  the 
Khan  accordingly  to  intimate  this  determination  to  the  prince's 
minister.' 

We  extract  this  last  paragraph  verbatim ,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  talents  of 
Persians  for  carrying  on  negociations ;  for  really  if  the 
Khan  could  possibly  have  guessed  what  was  meant  by  this 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  envoy,  he  must  have  been 
much  more  deeply  versed  in  the  mystic  language  of  diplo- 
macy than  we  can  pretend  to  be. 

*  The  details  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  negociation/ 
says  Mr.  M.  *  were  daily  minuted  in  my  journal ;  but  they  in- 
volve so  many  personal  considerations  that  they  could  not  be 
fairly  published,  even  if  I  had  not  acquired  the  information 
by  confidential  and  official  opportunities.  I  sacrifice,  therefore, 
but  with  deep  regret,  the  power  of  doing  that  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  British  envoy  which  the  simple  narrative,  without 

one  comment,  would  have  afforded. -On   another  motive  I 

regret  the  omission  of  these  notes.    They  would  have  cbajaf- 
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terized,  I  believe  with  fidelity,  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
a  Persian  statesman,  and  added  an  amusing  document  to  the  annals 
of  diplomacy.     The  conferences    of  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
frarried  on  at  times  with  the  warmest  contentions,  at  other  timef> 
interrupted  by  the  loudest  laughter  on  the  most  indifferent  sub- 
ject.    One  night  the  parties  had  sat  so  long,  and  had  talker]  so 
much  without  producing  conviction  on  either  side,  that  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries by  a  sort  of  un-official  compact,  fell  asleep.     The 
prime  minister  and  the  Ameen-ed-Doivlah  snored  aloud   in  one 
place,  and  the  envoy  and  I  stretched  ourselves  along  in  another. 
Though  on  the  very  first  night    of  the  discussion,  the  parties 
ii5id  separated  witli  a  full  conviction  that  every  thing  was  settled ; 
and  though  the  prime  minister  himself,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Envoy's  shoulder,  had  said  to  him,  "you  have  already  completed 
what  the  king  of  England   himself  in  person  could  not  have 
done ;"  yet  the  very  next  conference,  they  came  forwards  with 
"fyretensions   alike  new  and   extravagant.     At  the  close  of  that 
ipeeting  however,  the  chief  secretary  was  appointed  to  bring  the 
treaty  written  fair  to  the  envoy  on  the  following  morning.     In- 
Js^ead  of  this,  the  prime  minister  sent  a  large  citron,  and  inquired 
^fter  the  envois  health.     On  another  occasion,    the    Persian 
plenipotentiaries  swore  that  every  thing  should  be  as  the  envoy 
^vished,und  instantly  wrote  out  a  corresponding  form  of  treaty,  to 
Avhich  (rather  than  start  a  difficulty  about  indifferent  words)  he 
Assented.     They  were  then  so   anxious  that   he  should  imme- 
diately attend    them    to   the    king's   summer  palace   to    sign, 
that  they  would  not  give  hnn  time  to  translate  it  into  English : 
he  however  refused  to  sign  a  Persian  treaty,   till  the  English 
*^opy  was  ready.     They  so  little  expected  this  refusal,  that  they 
-liad  already,    by    the   king's    desire,   sent  thirty  mule-loads  of 
^fruits,  sherbets,  and  sweetmeats  to  celebrate   the  event  at  the 
new  palace;  and  were  of  course  displeased  and    disappointed. 
*At  another  time^  in  the  middle  of  a  very  serious  conversation, 
ithe  prime  minister  stopped  short,   and    asked  the   envoy  very 
CcftoUy  to  tell  him  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation. 
eThis  was  intended  as  a  joke  upon  one  of  the  secretaries,  who  was 
then  writing  theanuals  of  the  reign  of  the  present  king.  On  another 
-occasion,  in  which  the  same  minister  was  deeply  and  personally 
interested,  and  in  which  he  invoked  every  thing  sacred  to  attest 
his  veracity,  and  convince  the  envoy,  (now,  **  by   the  head  of 
the  king  f  then  *'  by  Mecca ;"  then,  "  by  the  salt  of  FATH  ALI 
._.shah")  he  turned  to  me  in  a  pause  of  his  discourse,  and  asked 
if  I  yvete  married,  and   begun  (began)  some  absurd  story.'  p. 
*19U— 200. 

i    As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Mr.  Morier  was  ap- 

♦pointed  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  to  accompany  the  envoy 

extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Persia  to  England.     This 

javeiiim  an  opportunity  of  continuing"  the  very  interesting 
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journey  which  he  had  begun  at  Bushire  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  Ar- 
menia and  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Constantinople.  Part  of 
it  may  be  considered  as  new  ground  in  European  descrip- 
tion ;  and  even  that  which  has  before  been  trodden  over, 
is  not  so  well  known  as  to  depretiate,  in  any  degree  the 
remarks  of  so  observant  a  traveller  as  our  author.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  of  Mr.  M.  from  his  book,  he  appears  to  be 
admirably  qualified  for  the  station  which  he  fills.  He  pos- 
sesses spirit,  activity  and  intelligence,  together  with  an 
eager  desire  of  acquiring  information,  and  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  directing,  his  attention  to  the  most  deserving 
objects.  What  we  further  admire  in  him,  is  the  manliness 
of  his  character.  He  is  patient  under  the  inconveniences 
of  new  habits,  and  extraordinary  privations.  We  hear  from 
him  no  whinings  about  scanty  food  and  bad  accommodations ; 
no  disgusting  egotisms ;  no  exaggerated  representations  of 
imaginary  dangers,  and  no  affectedly  modest  exhibitions  of 
romantic  bravery.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  we  rather 
dislike,  it  is  the  too  frequent  indulgence  iu  what,  in  a  more 
puritanical  age  than  the  present,  would  be  called  devout 
breathings,  or  pious  ejaculations.  Some  of  these,  however, 
are  pleasant  enough. 

*  Throughout  the  whole  tract,  indeed  (he  says,  p.  263),  every 
thing  was  in  life  and  spring.  The  animals  felt  the  influence  of 
the  season ;  and  our  horses  in  passing  the  herds  around  were 
scarcely  manageable.  One  threw  his  rider,  and  after  having 
given  him  a  bite  on  the  shoulder  attacked  his  fellows,  and  fought 
with  some  fury.'  Mr.  M.  next  describes  the  joy  of  the  larks, 
and  thus  concludes :  *  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  give  praise  to 
its  great  creator.'  p.  263.  , 

We  do  not  learn  whether  this  religious  turn,  which  Mr. 
M.  displays  rather  too  ostentatiously,  was  an  habit  previ- 
ously established,  or  whether  it  originated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the  envoy  to 
officiate  as  chaplain  to  the  mission.  We  should  indeed  have 
thought  it  very  natural,  even  if  we  had  not  been  told  of 
this  appointment,  that  English  gentlemen,  in  a  distant 
country,  would  occasionally  have  felt  pleasure  in  reverting 
to  national  customs,  and  celebrating  divine  service  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  established  church.  But  we  are 
njore  than  half  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  mission,  in 
many  of  the  instances  here  recorded,  were  not  actuated  al- 
together by  the  purest  motives  ;  and  that  all  this  parade  of 
devotion  was  assumed  only  for  the  purpose  of  astonishing 
the  weak  minds  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Morier  observes,  p. 
47.  that,  G2 
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*  nothing  excites  a  better  impression  of  our  character  than  an  ap- 
p<nirance  of  devotion  and  religious  observance.  If,  therefore, 
tliere  '^vere  no  higher  obiigation  on  every  christian,  religions 
observances  are  indispensable  in  producing  a  national  influence. 
We  never  omitted  to  perform  divine  service  on  Sundays  ;  suffer- 
ed no  one  to  intrude  upon  us  during  our  devotions ;  and  used 
every  means  in  our  power  to  impress  the  natives  with  a  proper 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  our  Sabbath.' 

Perhaps,  however,  all  this  may  be  very  much  to  the  taste 
of  a  certain  class  of  readers.  But  who  will  be  found  to 
admire,  or  even  to  tolerate,  the  following  instance  of  pious 
fraud,  or  to  characterize  it  more  properly,  of  egregious 
folly? 

•  All  our  arrangements  were  closed ;  and  on  the  same  morning, 
at  a  quainter  pa&t  eleven  o'clock,  the  envoy  mounted  his  horse  to 
procevd  from  Biishire.  In  order  to  excite  in  the  people  a  favour- 
able expectation  of  the  result  of  the  mission,  he  had  previously 
desired  the  asti'ologersto  mention  the  time  which  they  might  deem 
lucky  for  his  departure  ;  and  the  hour  accordingly  in  which  we 
begun  (began)  our  journey  was  pronounced  by  their  authority  to 
be  particiiTariy  fortunate.'  p.  69. 

After  this,  who  among  us,  will  dare  to  pronounce  Bona- 
parte a  Mussulman,  on  account  of  his  having  conformed, 
in  like  manner,  though  from  motives  of  urgent  pelitical 
necessity,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians  ?  We,  how- 
ever, have  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Morier  in  his  diplomatic, 
(n-  in  his  clerical  character.  Our  business  with  him  is  as 
an  author  ;  and  here,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  unburthen  our  minds  of  certain  suspicions 
which  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  during  our  exami- 
nation ot  his  book.  His  pretensions  are  very  great  indeed  ; 
he  assumes  the  scholar  in  almost  every  department  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  Now  we  cannot  admit  that  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  by  intuition  :  neither  does  it  seem  to  be  the 
natural  fruit  of  an  education  finished  at  an  early  age  at  a 
comyncr'cial  academy,  nor  of  a  subsequent  apprenticeship  in, 
a  merchant's  counting-house  at  Smyrna,  where,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  '  faineantise'  usurps  every  moment  of  re- 
laxation from  businesvs.  In  his  preface  indeed  Mr.  Morier 
expressed  hi?  gratitude  to  Mr.  Robert  HaiTy  tnglis  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  offered  to  correct  and  arrange  his 
memoranda,  and  prepare  his  journals  for  the  press.  But 
even  this  acknowledgment,  and  the  avowal  of  the  editor 
Itimself,  that  he  is  further  responsible  for  several  additions 
of  his  own,  do  not  give,  as  we  apprehend,  a  just  idea  of  the 
nature  or  the  extent  of  the  editor's  contributions.  We  are 
certain,  for  ijistance,  that  Mr,  Morier  did  not  wTite  the 
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following  passage,  which  we  extract  from  p.  104.  ^  At  the 
foot  of  the  cupola,  in  Persian  characters,  are  verses  from 
the  Koran  and  invocations  to  the  propliet ;'  because  Mr. 
Morier  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  that  the  lan^^uage 
of  the  Koran  is  Arabic,  and  that  translations .  from  it  are 
seldom  used  by  Mahometans,  and  never  in  public  inscrip- 
tions. Mr.  ]VI.  therefore  could  not  have  committed  the 
inaccuracy  of  mentioning  Persian  characters  when  de- 
scribing  an  Arabic  sentence.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
meaning  in  the  expression ;  for  the  modern  Persians  have 
borrowed  the  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  have  no 
characters  of  their  own.  It  is  just  as  though  a  traveller  in 
Italy,  in  describing  an  ancient  Roman  inscription,  were 
to  note  in  his  journal  that  it  was  written  in  English  cha- 
racters. We '  cannot  help  thinking  too  that  such  a  word 
as  '  monotonous'  would  never  have  obtruded  itself  on  the 
actual  spectator  of  the  landscape  described  in  p.  334. 

*  The  whole  country  through  which  we  passed,  presented  the 
luxuries  of  a  garden,  with  the  grandeur  of  a  forest.  Flowers  of 
all  hues  embellished  the  slopes  of  the  rich  pasturage,  and  em 
balnied  the  air  with  their  aromatic  odours.  I  never  saw  spring 
so  luxuriant,  so  exuberant,  as  it  was  in  these  regions.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  valley  invariably  runs  a  stream,  the  progress  oH 
which  is  marked  by  the  trees  and  by  the  fertility  which  borders 
it,  and  which  accompanies  it  in  all  its  windings.  The  soil  is  of 
a  fine  red  earth,  and  when  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  universal  verdure  that  now  covers 
the  country,  and  contrasts  admirably  with  the  splendid  bril- 
liancy of  its  tints.' 

We  do  not  positively  insist  upon  the  infallibility  of  our 
conjecture  in  this  instance,  but  if  it  be  founded,  all  the 
worth  of  the  description  is  done  away :  it  is  no  longer  the 
face  of  nature  that  is  exhibited  to  us :  and  the  picture, 
being  destitute  of  reality,  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  splendid 
scenery  of  a  pantomime.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for 
us,  in  every  instance,  to  discriminate  between  the  author 
and  the  editor ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
making  our  remarks  on  the  passages  which  have  pecu- 
liarly arrested  our  attention,  and  leave  to  the  gentlemen 
themselves  the  task  of  apportioning  to  each  other  their  rer 
spective  shares  of  commendation  or  censure.  Mr.  Morier 
is  generally  very  fluent  on  the  subject  of  architecture, 
iut  he  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning  when 
he  talks  of  the  architrave  of  an  arched  door,  p.  144 ;  or  of 
'  shafts  of  columns  terminated  on  either  side  by  a  plinth 
and  tores,'  p.  3155.     As  a  mineralogist,  he  tells  us  of  min^s 
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of  iron  and  brass  discovered  in  Aderbigian,  p.  ^^3,  Asa 
botanist,  he  says,  that  the  hole^  by  which  we  understand  the 
trunk  of  the  chenar  tree,  is  of  a  fine  white  and  smooth 
hark^  p.  299 ;  and  he  further  informs  us,  that  the  snow  hiy 
in  several  places  on  the  tops  of  some  mountains  which  he 

Eassed,  while  close  '  to  it  rose  every  flower,'  and  that 
e  actually  culled  from  them  nosegays  of  a  thousand  hues, 
p.  316,  which  is  quite  impossible,  unless  the  effects  of 
frost  and  snow  be  veiy  different  in  Armenia  from  what 
they  are  in  England.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  give 
Mr.  Morier  great  credit  for  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  till 
we  found  him  mentioning  '  a  Greek  inscription  on  the 
chest  of  a  horse,  the  letters  of  which  are  about  an  inch  in 
height  and  correspond  in  form  with  those  of  thejatter  em- 
pire,' p.  139,  and  omitting  to  copy  the  said  inscription, 
though  he  took  the  trouble  of  drawing  all  the  figures  and 
describing  the  whole  monument  in  words  at  full  length. 
Mr.  Morier  (p.  77,  note),  feels  himself  a  little  angry  with 
Herodotus,  because  he  was  led  to  suppose,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  that  author,  that  the  skulls  of  Persians  are  soft  and 
penetrable,  whereas,  on  making  the  experiment,  he  never 
once  found,  that  he  could  thrust  his  finger  through  the 
skull  of  a  living  Persian.  The  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  languages,  must, 
we  apprehend,  be  chargeable  on  Mr.  Morier  alone— thus, 
for  instance,  in  p.  96,  selam  alek^  which  is  Arabic,  is  said 
to  answer  to  the  khosh  gueldin  of  the  Turks ;  but  the  latter 
signifies  literally  '  welcome,'  and  the  other,  as  literally, 
'  peace  be  with  you.'  In  p.  212,  the  King  of  Persia  makes 
a  comparison  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  and 
English  missions  : — '  the  French,'  he  said,  '  were  haivans^ 
beasts,  wild  men,  savages :  these  are  gentlemen.'  But  his 
majesty  ought  to  know,  that  the  substantive  haivan  is  not 
to  be  declined  a  I'angloise  haivans ;  but  that  the  regular 
plural  of  the  word  is  hahat.  We  observe  too,  that  Mr. 
Morier  calls  the  running  footmen  chatters,  though  Chardin 
writes  the  word  tchapar,  and  derives  it  from  a  Turkish 
participle  which  signifies  galloping.  Booi/suroun,  Mr.  M. 
says,  is  the  form  of  invitation  of  a  host  to  his  guest,  and  ' 
signifies  '  you  are  served,'  whereas  its  meaning  is  ^  deign, 
condescend,  be  pleased,  or  do  me  the  honour'  to  do  such  a 
thing.  If  these  are  peculiarly  Mr.  Morier's  faults,  it  is, 
however,  the  fault  of  the  editor  to  have  inseirted,  or  to  have 

Sermitted  to  remain  such  a  word  as  isolated,  which  he  has 
one  in  twenty  places,  though  it  appears,  from  p.  212,  that 
he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  English  word  insulated ^ 
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such  again  as  the  vivid  (instead  of  the  live)  rock  in  p.  362^ 
or  to  use  the  adjective,  tramparenf,  and  diaphanous^  as 
though  they  were  not  sjnonimous ;  or  lastly,  in  p.  264,  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  a  country  whicli  resembled  the 
swell  of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  by  such  a  word  as  undulatorT/, 
We  think  too,  that  an  editor  of  taste  would  have  omitted 
a  passage  like  the  following,  even  if  it  had  occurred  in  the 
originaljournal. 

*  The  night  was  boisterous,  the  wind  blew  strong  from  t!i^ 
southward  and  westward,  and  distant  thunder  rolled  over  the 
hills.  The  morning  presented  a  dark  and  dismal  array  of  clouds 
and  snow-clad  mountains  all  around  us,  and  when  the  trumpet 
sounded  for  the  envoy's  departure,  every  thing  announced  a  cold  - 
and  cheerless  ride.  The  sun  made  several  efforts  to  break 
through  the  heavy  atmosphere,  and  succeeded  once  or  twice ' 
only  to  cast  faint  shadows  of  our  troops  across  the  road  as  we 
paced  along.'     P.    52. 

Finally  we  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  of  the  editbr 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  letter  R  which  he  has  affixed 
to  the  note  in  p.  124  :  In  general,  we  understand  it,  in 
such  a  situation,  to  signify,  that  the  note  was  written  by 
the  reviewer,  A  reviewer,  in  our  estimation,  is  indeed  a 
very  respectable  personage  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Cains  says,  '  Vat 
shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  cJoset  V  Are  we  authorized 
to  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  as  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Morier's  work,  and  that  of  a  very  favourable  cri- 
tique upon  it  succeeded  to  each  other  almost  as  immedi- 
ately as  the  report  follows  the  flash  of  a  pistol,  so  both  of 
them  likewise  proceeded  from  the  same  hand  ? 

The  following  extract  from  the  account  of  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  minister  at  Shiraz  to  the  British  envoy, 
may  perhaps  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  readers 
as  a  specimen  of  a  Persian  festival. 

*  Abdullah  Khan,  the  minister's  son,  conducted  us  into  the 
presence  of  his  father,  where  we  soon  ranged  ourselves  among 
a  numerous  company  of  the  nobles  of  the  place  who  were  in- 
vited to  meet  us.  Abdullah  Khan,  who  is  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
and  a  person  of  much  consequence  at  Shiraz,  never  once  seated 
himself  in  the  apartment  where  his  father  sat,  but,  according  to 
the  eastern  customs  of  fdial  reverence,  stood  at  the  door  like  a 
menial  servant,  or  went  about  superintending  the  entertainments 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  we  were  settled,  the  amusements  com- 
menced.' *  *  * 

We  omit  the  details  of  these  amusements  to  proceed  Id^ 
the  more  solid  part  of  the  feast. 

*  When  the  concert  was  over,  we  collected  our  legs  under  us 
(which,  till  this  time,  we  had  kept  extended  at  ease),  to  make 
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room  for  the  sofras  or  table-cloths,  which  were  now  spread  be- 
fore us.  On  these  were  first  placed  trays  of  sweet  viands,  light 
sugared  cakes,  and  sherbet  of  various  descriptions.  After  these, 
dishes  of  plain  rice  were  put,  each  before  two  guests :  then 
pillaus  and  after  them  a  succession  and  variety,  which  would 
have  sufficed  ten  companies  of  our  number.  On  a  very  mode- 
rate calculation,  there  were  two  hundred  dishes,  exclusive  of  the 
sherbets.  All  these  were  served  up  in  bowls  and  dishes  of  fine 
china,  and  in  the  bowls  of  sherbet  were  placed  the  long  spoons 
made  of  pear-tree  (which  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion), 
and  each  of  which  contained  about  the  measure  of  six  common 
table  spoons,  and  with  these  every  guest  helped  himself.  The 
Persians  bent  themselves  down  to  the  dishes,  and  ate  in  general 
most  heartily  and  indiscriminately  of  every  thing  sweet  and  sour, 
meat  and  fish,  fruit  and  vegetable.  They  are  very  fond  of  ice, 
which  they  eat  constantly  and  in  great  quantities,  a  taste  \vhich 
becomes  almost  necessary  to  qualify  the  sweetmeats  which  they 
devour  so  profusely.  The  minister,  Nasr  Oallah  Khan,  had  a 
bowl  of  common  ice  constantly  before  him,  which  he  kept  eating 
when  the  other  dishes  were  carried  away.  They  are  equally 
fond  of  spices  and  of  every  other  stimulant,  and  highly  recom- 
mend one  of  their  sherbets,  a  composition  of  sugar,  cinnamon, 
and  other  strong  ingredients.  As  the  envoy  sat  next  the  minister, 
and  I  next  to  the  envoy,  we  very  frequently  shared  the  marks  of 
his  peculiar  attention  and  politeness,  which  consisted  in  large 
handfuls  of  certain  favourite  dishes.  These  he  tore  off  by 
main  strength,  and  put  before  us  ;  sometimes  a  full  grasp  of 
lamb  mixed  with  a  sauce  of  prunes,  pistachio  nuts,  and  raisins  ; 
at  another  time,  a  whole  partridge  disguised  by  a  rich  brown 
sauce  ;  and  then,  with  the  same  hand,  he  scooped  out  a  bit  of 
melon,  which  he  gave  into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  ome- 
lette thickly  swimming  in  fat  ingredients.  The  dishes  lie  pro- 
miscuously before  the  guests,  who  all  eat  without  any  particular 
notice  of  one  another.  The  silence,  indeed,  with  which  the 
whole  is  transacted,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstances 
of  a  Persian  feast.  There  is  no  rattle  of  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  no  confusion  of  lacquies,  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  dis- 
turbance of  carving,  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken,  and  all  are  intent 
on  the  business  before  them.  Their  feasts  are  soon  over,  and 
although  it  appears  difficult  to  collect  such  an  immense  number 
of  dishes,  and  to  take  them  away  again  without  much  confusion 
and  much  time,  yet  all  is  so  well  regulated,  that  every  thing  dis- 
appears as  if  by  magic.  The  lacquies  bring  the  dishes  in  long 
trays  called  conchas,  which  are  discharged  in  order,  and  which 
are  again  taken  up  and  carried  away  with  equal  facility.  When 
the  whole  is  cleared  and  the  cloths  rolled  up,  ewers  and  basins 
are  brought  in,  and  every  one  washes  his  hand  and  mouth.' 

The  family  of  his  Persian  majesty  is  said  to  consist  of 
*  sixty-five  sons.     As  they  make  no  account  of  females,   it  is 
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not  known  how  many  daughters  he  may  have,  although  he  is  said 
to  have  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  many  oi  his  women  are  delivered  on  the  same  night,  and  (if 
we  may  give  credit  to  a  Persian),  one  of  these  happy  coincidences 
occurred  during  our  abode  in  the  capital,  when,  in  one  night, 
six  of  his  women  were  brought  to  bed,  four  of  sons  and  two  of 
daughters/ 

*  From  the  comparative  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Persia,'  says 
Mr.  M.  p.  248,  *  I  cannot  presume  to  delineate  the  national 
character.  I  shall  therefore  spare  the  reader  any  general  obser- 
vations which  can  be  rendered  of  decisive  authority  only  by  the 
experience  of  years,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
rature and  amusements,  as  well  as  with  the  administration  of  a 
country.  The  simple  incidents  of  my  journal,  as  they  occur, 
may  perhaps  afford  to  every  reader  better  materials  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  manners  and  society  and  government  of  Persia, 
than  any  systematic  conclusions  which  I  might  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  the  same  scenes  and  subjects.'     P.  248. 

The  geographical  details  appear  to  us  to  constitute  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  Our  commendation  of 
them,  however,  is  scarcelv  necessary,  since  Major  Rennell 
has  given  the  stamp  to  their  authenticity,  and  has  embo- 
died them  in  a  general  chart,  to  which  he  has  set  his  name^ 
which  accompanies  and  illustrates  Mr.  Morier's  tour.  We 
have  indeed  taken  for  granted  the  accuracy  of  the  greatest 
part  of  these  details,  having  compared  only  that  part  of  the 
road  which  extends  between  Amasia  and  Constantinople 
with  a  very^  exact  journal  published  by  the  Abate  Sestini 
under  the  title  of  '  Viaggio  da  Constantinopoli  a  Bassora, 

Besides  the  maps,  Mr.  Morier's  work  is  ornamented 
with  twenty- five  engravings  from  the  designs  of  the  au- 
thor, on  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  we  cannot  bestow 
the  same  commendation.  The  engraver,  indeed,  may  have 
done  his  duty,  and  have  disposed  his  lights  and  shades  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  picturesque  and  pleasing 
effect ;  but  as  drawings,  they  have  very  little  merit,  and 
indeed  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  indistinct  as  to  represent 
nothing  at  all.  Plate  xxii,  for  instance,  is  given  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  Ispahan,  taken  from  the  pavilion 
where  Shah  Abbas  was  wont  to  see  the  exercises  of  his 
troops. 

*  Here,  as  this  is  the  highest  building  of  the  city,'  says  Mr. 
M.  p.  69,  *  we  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  view,  and  from  this 
place  we  could  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  oi  its  real  extent. 
Houses,  or  ruins  of  houses,  are  spread  all  over  the  -plain,  and 
reach  to  the  very  rpot*  of  the  surrounding  mountains.     From 
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this  point  I  took  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole,  which  I  com- 
pleted undisturbed,  as  I  had  secured  the  door,  and  the  porter 
at  the  bottom  before  I  commenced.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  colours  of  the  buildings ;  they  are  universally  of  a  light 
yellow,  and  if  it  were  not  for  an  abundant  intermixture  of  trees, 
which  in  spring  and  summer  cheer  and  enliven  the  scene,  the 
view  would  be  monotonous.  The  trees  are  Aiostly  the  chtnars; 
but,  besides  these,  there  are  the  Lombardy  poplar,  the  willow, 
and  an  elm  with  very  thick  and  rich  foliage  and  a  formal  shape. 
The  domes  of  the  mosques  are  a  field  of  green  or  sometimes 
bluG-lacquered  tiles,  with  ornaments  in  yellow,  blue,  and  red  : 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  same  colours.  They  are  crowned 
with  golden  balls  and  a  crescent,  with  the  horns  bending  out- 
>yardly.'     P.  169. 

Our  first  remark  is  on  tlie  wovdi  panormm-c^  ivhich  Mr. 
Morier  has  dared  to  apply  to  this  hasty  sketch  of  a  capital 
city,  taken,  as  it  appears,  in  a  few  hours  at  the  longest, 
wlien,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  known,  that  Mr. 
Barker,  the  inventor  of  the  panorama,  employed  consider- 
ably more  than  a  month  in  taking  the  view  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  this  circumstance  indeed  sufficiently  explains  to 
us  why  there  appears  neither  a  single  mosque  nor  even  a 
dtiffle  tree  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  view  which  Mr. 
M.  nas  selected  for  the  subject  of  his  plate. 

Several  of  the  plates  represent  the  figures  sculptured  on 
rocks  at  Shapour  and  Nakshi  Rustam.  These  are  mere 
outlines,  which  consequently  can  pretend  to  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  correctness.  The  editor  indeed  takes 
their  accuracy  for  granted,  and  adduces  it  in  corroboration 
of  his  own  hypothesis,  which  he  supports  whh  a  good  deal 
of  plausibility  in  a  memoir  in  the  appendix,  p.  375,  that 
the  city  of  Shapour  was  built  by  Sapor  the  first  as  a 
memorial  of  the  defeat,  captivity,  and  servitude  of  the 
emperor  Valerian.  De  Sacv,  we  are  told,  was  misled  by 
the  engravings  of  Chardin,  Le  Brun,  and  Niebuhr,  which 
are  entirely  unworthy  of  the  originals,  to  consider  all  the 
subjects  of  these  sculptures  as  representing  only  the  con- 
quest of  the  Parthians  by  Artaxerxes. 

*  But,'  says  our  editor,  *  if  he  who  has  done  so  much  with 
imperfect  materials,  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  full  characteristic  distinctions  preserved  in  Mr.  Morier's 
sketches,  he  would  have  separated  the  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
tures, into  those  which  commemorated  the  Parthian  victories  of 
Artaxerxes  and  those  which  were  similarly  destined  to  immorta- 
lize the  Pvoman  triumphs  of  Sapor.*     P.  380. 

The  editor  particularly  notices  the  strong  resemblance 
between  a  figure  in  the  sculpture.  No.  X,  and  that  on  a 
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medal  of  one  of  the  Sapors  in  the  plates  of  De  Sacy's 
'  Memoire  sur  les  Medailles  des  Sassonides.*  Our  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Morier's  skill,  and  his  accuracy  in  such  mi- 
nute particulars,  was  however,  we  must  confess,  very  much 
shaken  by  the  instances  which  we  have  already  produced  of 
his  negligence,  and  it  is  by  no  means  restored  by  our  ob- 
serving a  further  disagreement  between  his  written  de- 
scription and  his  drawing  of  the  subject  represented  in 
plate  xix.  'The  sculpture,'  he  says,  p.  137,  'is  com- 
posed of  seven  colossal  figures  and  two  small  ones,' 
whereas  in  the  plate  itself  there  are  only  six  colossal 
figures,  and  two  small  ones. 

Mr.  Morier  describes  the  Persians  as  being  freer  from 
prejudices  than  their  neighbours  the  Turks,  more  docile, 
and  more  ready  to  adopt  European  improvements.  In 
their  present  state,  however,  tliey  appear  to  us  to  be  in  no 
respect  superior  to  any  other  Mahometan  people.  The 
despotism  under  which  they  live  seems  to  be  more  abso* 
lute  even  than  that  established  in  Turkey. 

*  The  habitual  despotism/  says  M.  Morier,  p.  26,  '  whicli 
they  are  born  to  witness,  familiarizes  them  so  much  to  every 
actof  violence  vliicli  may  be  inflicted  on  themselves,  or  on 
others,  that  they  view  all  events  with  equal  indifference,  and  go 
in  and  out  of  prison,  are  bastinadoed,  fined,  and  exposed  to 
every  ignominy,  with  an  apathy  which  notjiing  but  custom  and 
fatalism  could  produce.' 

The  king  indeed,  in  a  conversation  with  which  he  ho- 
noured our  envoy,  is  said  to  have  expressed  astonish- 
ment, that  any  limitation  could  be  placed  to  royal  autho- 
rity (p.  215);  yet  we  know  not  now  to  reconcile  this 
with  what  we  understand  to  be  the  case  in  all  Maliometan 
states,  that  the  monarch,  however  absolute  in  the  political 
department  of  his  government,  is  strictly  prohibited  from 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  administration  of  civil  law, 
so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  limitations  on  royal  authority 
in  Persia  must  be  not  less  than  they  are  even  in  Englandf. 
The  Mahometan  religion,  however,  seems  in  some  degree 
to  have  lost  its  peculiar  character  in  Persia.  We  certainly 
do  not  recognize  Mahometans  in  men  who  submit  pa- 
tiently to  shave  their  beards  and  to  dress  themselves  in 
Russian  uniforms.  A  regulation  so  capricious  in  itself, 
and  so  repugnant  to  all  the  prejudices  of  Mussulmans, 
that  we  are  sure  neither  Turks,  nor  even  Indian  Maho- 
metans, would  submit  to  it.  We  do  not  however  presume 
to  contradict  Mr.  Morier's  statement,  of  the  facts  of  which 
|ie  was  an  eye-witness,  and  therefore  w^  believe,  on  his 
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authority,  that  the  Persians  are  so  enslaved  as  to  be  ha- 
bitually guilty  of  what  in  their  own  opinion  must  be  an 
act  of  sinful  idolatry,  namely,  the  making  an  inclination 
of  the  head  when  they  approach  the  king's  picture,  (see 
p.  168.) 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Morier  as  an  author  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on 
his  book.  In  its  present  state  we  do  not  think  it  deserves 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Chardin;  but  if  Mr.  Morier 
will  revise  his  work  (beginning  by  striking  out  every  sen- 
tence which  sounds  well  to  his  own  ear  and  comparing 
it  again,  as  he  still  has  the  opportunity,  with  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  Persia)  he  may  give  it  to  the  world,  in 
a  new  edition,  not  merely  with  fewer  faults,  but  with  a 
well-founded  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  best  class  of 
readers,  who  consider  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  as  of 
more  value  than  all  the  embellishments  of  style  or  of 
fiction. 


Art.  VII. — An  impartkd  Examination  of  the  Dispute 
between  Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  B^  Aharo 
Florez  Estrada.  Translated  from  the  Original  hi/ 
W,  Burdon,     London,  Sherwood,  1812,  8vo.  3s. 

M.  FLOREZ  ESTRADA  is  a  Spaniard  of  liberal  sen- 
timents  and  enlightened  mind.     His  politics  are  founded 
on  the  broad  basis  of  justice,  and  his  views  are  directed  to 
the  general  good  of  his  country  and  of  its  dependencies. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  taken 
rather  too  confined  a  view  of  the  true  interest  of  Spain 
and  of  her  colonies.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  for  the  real 
interest  of  Spain  to  retain  her  vast  American  possessions 
in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  and  whilst 
the  wide  Atlantic  is  rolled  between  them  and  that  country, 
it  seems  absurd  to  talk  of  their  forming  an  integral  part  of 
Old  Spain.     This  integral  union  of  the  colonies  and  the 
parent  state,  supposes  a  greater  identity  of  interests  and 
feelings  than  ever  can  exist  between  countries  placed  at 
such  distant  parts  of  the  globe  and  existing  under  such 
different  circumstances.     Old  Spain  is  unwilling  to  part 
with  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  have  not  those 
mines,  even  whilst  they  enriched  the  royal  treasury,  im- 
poverished the  soil  of  i\\e  mother  country  ? 

The  Spanish  colonies  have,  like  those  which  once  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  arrived  at  a 
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maturity  of  growth  when  they  are  capable  of  framing  their 
own  laws  and  administering  their  own  government.  Like 
individuals,  they  have  passed  the  state  of  minority,  and 
have  arrived  at  that  period  when  they  may  both  have  and 
exercise  a  will  of  their  own.  If  we  consider  colonies  in 
the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents,  there  must  be  a 
time  when  the  controul  arising  from  the  relation  of  pater- 
nity must  come  to  an  end,  and  when  self-government  be- 
comes at  once  a  duty  and  a  right.  When  colonies  have 
arrived  at  what  we  call  the  period  of  majority,  which 
those  of  South  America  have  reached,  they  must  be  able 
to  provide  for  their  interest  and  security,  and  to  make 
laws  suited  to  their  necessities  and  circumstances  better 
than  can  be  done  by  a  senate  situated  in  another  hemis- 
phere, the  greater  part  of  whom  must  be  strangers  to  their 
manners,  habits,  their  local  and  provincial,  their  particular 
and  general  character,  interests  and  relations. 

Even  though  the  United  States  of  America  might  have 
had  a  few  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament,  can 
we  suppose,  that  that  parliament  could  have  legislated  with 
as  much  judgment  and  utility  for  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  and  New  England,  as  for  Kent,  Middlesex,  and 
Northumberland  ?  That  popular  feeling  and  sentiment  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  particular  measures, 
which  may  be  readily  communicated  from  the  English 
counties  to  an  English  House  of  Commons,  could  not  so 
readily  have  been  vibrated  across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
American  states  to  the  parliament  in  London.  The  Ame- 
rican states  indeed  could,  under  no  possible  combinations 
of  policy,  have  long  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  empire.  They  would  have  been  extremities 
placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  heart  of  tlie 
government  to  profit  by  its  motion,  or  to  act  upon  it  with 
due  reciprocity  by  any  common  circulation  of  interests, 
spmpathies,  and  opinions. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  in  all  their  force  t  J  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  They  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Cortes  of  the  mother  country ;  but  the  mother 
country  will  never  be  able  to  legislate  with  any  suitable 
fitness  or  efficacy  for  the  general  good  and  particular  in- 
terests of  the  colonies.  Tlie  public  sentiment,  which  may 
pervade  the  colonies  on  particular  measures,  will  never 
reach  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz  or  Madrid,  or  will  be  so  chilled 
or  diluted  on  its  passage,  that  its  power  of  operating  on 
the  mind  of  the  legislature  will  be  impaired  or  lost. 

It  seem«,  therefore,  perfectly  t^surd  to  ua  in  M.  Flore?; 
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Estrada  to  talk,  of  the  Spanish  colonies  across  the  Atlantic 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  European  peninsula,  under 
one  and  the  same  sovereign  legislative  assembly. 

The  general  principles  of  law  which  have  or  ought  to 
have  a  point  of  union  in  the  great  trunk  of  Justice,  must 
be  the  same  whether  in  America  or  in  Europe ;  but  these 
principles  must  often  be  modified  by  circumstances,  -both 
local  and  temporal,  by  characters,  manners,  and  usages, 
which  have  a  particular  and  circumscribed  existence;  and 
how  is  the  general  principle  to  be  adapted  to  these  circum- 
stances, by  which  it  must  necessarily  be  modified  in  its  ap- 
plication, except  by  those  who  are  familiarized  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  locality  in  which  they  more  especially  abound  ? 

M.  Florez  Estrada  talks  of  the  eiForts  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  Caraccas  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  go- 
vernment, as  acts  of  rebellion  and  as  unauthorized  usurpa- 
tions. But  when  the  mother  country  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect the  colonies,  was  it  not  high  time  for  the  colonies  to 
think  of  protecting  themselves  ?  To  call  the  attempt  an 
insurrection  and  other  hard  names,  is  only  to  imitate  the 
language  of  Bonaparte  towards  Spain.  Why  should  the 
Spanish  colonies  crouch  to  the  government  of  the  mother 
country,  by  which  they  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
pupillage  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  when  they  have 
become,  sufficiently  wise  and  sufficiently  strong  to  govern 
themselves  ?  It  is  impossible  on  those  principles  of  justice 
which  M.  Florez  Estrada  appears  so  sincerely  to  respect, 
to  deny  the  light  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  choose  their 
own  legislators,  and  to  make  those  laws  which  they  deem 
most  conducive  to  their  interest,  which  no  other  people 
can  understand  so  well  as  themselves,  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rank  injustice  in  any  other  nation,  though  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  mother  country,  to  endeavour  to 
usurp. 

The  arguments  which  M.  Florez  Estrada  employs  to 
prove  the  attempt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  establish  their 
independence  to  be  unjust,  appear  to  us  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  languor  of  sophistry  rather  than  the  force  of 
truth.  '  To  determine,'  says  he,  '  whether  the  cause  of 
the  Americans  is  just  or  unjust,  we  must,  before  all  things, 
inquire  whether  or  jqo  its  object  was  public  liberty.'  It 
appears  to  us,  that  M.  Florez  Estrada  is  removed  to  too- 
great  a  distance  from  the  scene  to  be  able  toappretiate  the 
motives  and  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  general  state 
of  sentiment  among  the  people,  so  as  to  determine  whether; 
the  revolution  in  the  Caraccas  were  prompted  by  the  pure 
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love  of  liberty  or  the  base  selfishness  of  individual  ambi- 
tion. The  author,  however,  takes  upon  himself  to  settle 
this  point  in  the  way  which  seems  most  favourable  to  the 
opinion  which  he  has  adopted,  and  to  the  cause  which  he 
wishes  to  maintain.  But  whilst  he  is  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  colonies  in  subjection  to  the  mother  country 
on  one  side  of  the  i\tlantic,  they  are  fighting  for  liberty  on 
the  other.  ,. 

M.  Florez  Estrada  seems  to  entertain  a  great  dread  re- 
specting the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country;  but  yet  he  says,  p.  175,  that  'the  basis  on 
which  Spain  ought  to  build  her  opulence,  is  agriculture.* 
But  have  not  the  Spaniards  learned,  from  the  experience 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  that  it  is  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  which  have  impeded  the  progress  of  their  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which 
Spain  has  brought  from  her  colonies,  has  increased  the  lazi- 
ness of  her  citizens  ?  If  a  nation  is  to  be  sunk  in  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  it  matters  not  of  what  materials  the 
weight  may  be  made  which  produces  the  effect.  As  long 
as  the  effect  is  produced,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  it 
be  by  a  millstone  or  a  bar  of  gold.  If  a  man's  throat  is 
cut,  the  destruction  is  not  less  certain  because  the  hilt  of 
the  sword  was  spangled  with  jewels. 

Spain  clings  to  her  colonies  not  with  the  affection  of  a 
fond  mother,  who  cannot  separate  her  happiness  from  that 
of  her  children,  but  with  that  of  a  tyrant,  who,  whilst  he 
is  jealous  of  the  independence  of  his  subjects,  is  fearful  of 
losing  what  contributes. at  once  to  pamper  his  avai-ice  and 
his  pride.  To  us  it  appears,  that  Spain  would  in  fact  be 
richer,  if  she  obtained  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  w^ealth 
of  her  South  American  colonies  by  commercial  exchange, 
than  if  she  extorted  the  whole  as  the  talliage  of  sovereignty. 
But  nations,  like  individuals,  are  the  dupes  of  selfishness 
and  pride. 

The  author  says,  p.  194,  that  '  both  the  Spanish  govern* 
mcnt  and  the  Spanish  people  consider  her,'  (that  is,  Great 
Britain),  *  as  having  promised  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  the  Spanish  empire.'  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  author, 
'  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire,'  means  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  South  American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
But  if  the  whole  of  these  colonies,  imitating  the  conduct 
of  the  Caraccas,  should  think  proper  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  form  a  government  of  their  own,  without 
waiting  for  the  fiat  of  a  sovereign  in  Old  Spain,  is  Great 
Britain  to  engage  in  another  ruinous  and  hopeless  war,  in 
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order  to  reduce  these  colonies  to  subjection  and  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  court  of  Cadiz  or  Madrid?  The  friend- 
ship of  Spain  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  we  trust,  that  nothing  will  intervene  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  two  countries;  but  if  Cireat  Bri- 
tain cannot  retain  this  friendship  of  Spain,  without  sup- 
porting an  army  in  South  America  to  extinguish  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  independence  in  the  colonies,  it  would  he 
more  for  her  honour  and  her  interest  to  renounce  this  alli- 
ance than  to  preserve  it  on  ignominious  and  disadvantage- 
ous terms. 

Though  we  totally  differ  from  the  author  in  what  he  has 
said  on  the  connection  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  yet 
we  must  say,  that  we  have  found  some  generous  sentiments 
in  his  work  which  do  not  harbour  in  the  breast  of  every 
politician.  The  author  affects  to  make  justice  the  basis  of 
his  policy,  and  he  who  does  this,  can  en-  only  when  he 
mistakes  that  in  which  justice  consists.  On  this  occasion, 
the  author  appears  to  liave  erred  in  his  views  of  the  justice 
on  which  the  South  American  colonies  may  rest  their  claim 
to  independence. 

One  of  the  various  sentiments  which  occur  in  this  work,  . 
and  do  great  credit  to  the  author,  is  the  following.     '  The 
interests  of  nations  are  never  in  opposition  but  when  they 
seek  to  act  unjustly.'     How  true  is  this,  and  yet  how  little 
regarded  in  that  conflict  of  all  the  selfish  passions  which 
interrupt  the  harmony  and  impair  the  happiness  of  nations ! 
The  interests  of  nations  must  for  ever  be  the  same,  as  far 
as  they  are  under  the  controul  of  justice,  and  one  is  not 
studiously  eager  to  found  it&  prosperity  on  the  deception 
or  oppression  of  its  neighbour.     The  same  sentiment  is 
true  with  respect  to  individuals,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
aggregate  of  human  ills  is  occasioned  by  neglecting  or  de- 
spising it  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.     As  long  as 
individuals  adhere  in  their  conduct  to  the  great  rules  of 
justice,  they  can  have  no  divided  interests.    They  must  be 
one  and  the  same.     For,  Justice  dictates  what  is  for  the 
good  of  all.     And  hence  we  see,  that  as  far  as  Justice  is 
concerned,  the  good  of  the  community  can  never  be  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Individuals,  nor  the  good  of  individuals 
to  that  of  the  community.     What  more  is  wanting  to  make 
the  social  scale  which,  at  present,  on  so  many  occasions, 
preponderates  with  misery,  turn  uniformly  in  favour  of 
happiness  ?     When  justice  is  respected  by  nations  and  indi- 
viauals,  dissensions  will  cease ;  and  peace,  supported  by 
Tirtae,  will  extend  her  dominion  over  the  wprld. 
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Art.  VIII. — Thtorie  dcs  Peincs  et  des  Recompcnses^SfC, 

Theorj/  of  Pimishments  and  Rewards j  hij  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Barrister  at  Laze.  Rendered  into  Freneli, 
after  the  3ISS.  hij  M.  Etienne  Dumont^  of  Geneva^ 
^Toms,Svo.     Dulau,  1811. 

THE  name  of  Bentham  is  celebrated  all  over  Europe 
for  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  literary  hibours  on 
the  subject  of  laws  and  government ;  and  he  is  the  only 
author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  has  written  so 
much  atid  so  well,  but  through  modesty  or  indolence,  of 
the  multiplicity  of  avocations,  or  all  three  united,  has 
shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  editing  what  he  has 
written.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  own  reputatioH,  and  still 
more  so  (which  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance),  for  the 
interests  of  society,  that  he  has  found  in  M.  Dumont  an 
admirer  who  readily  undertakes  the  task  which  he  de- 
clines, of  reducing  into  a  form  proper  for  publication  the 
loose,  and  perhaps  unarranged  manuscripts  which  have 
been  committed,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  his  hands. 
That  this  gentleman  is  in  every  respect  competent  to  the' 
office  he  has  assumed,  the  '  Treatise  on  Legislation,'  pub- 
lished in  180:2,  sufficiently  evinces.  JNotwithstanding 
which,  we  cannot  forbear  entertaining  a  wish,  that  the 
author  had  submitted  to  the  trouble  of  becoming  his  own 
editor,  because  it  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
you  have  the  writer's  last  sentiments  upon  the  subject 
which  he  discusses,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  rest  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  general  assurance  that  his  opinions  re- 
main, in  every  particular,  unaltered  from  the  period  of 
composition  to  the  present  moment.  In  this  instance,  it  is 
even  difficult  to  believe  the  fact,  that  a  lapse  of //i/r/y  years 
(a  most  wonder-working  interval  in  the  life  of  the  longest 
liver,  the  interval  between  infancy  and  perfect  manhood, 
and  from  manhood  again  to  absolute  decrepitude),  can 
have  operated  no  change  whatever  in  the  sentiments  of  a 
reflecting  man,  or  not  to  suppose,  that  the  same  motives 
which  have  deterred  him  from  publishing,  prevented  him, 
also,  from  even  referring  to  papers  w  ritten  so  very  long 
ago,  though  but  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself,  that 
Ills  assertion  was  correct.  Another  reason  induces  us  pe- 
culiarly to  wish,  in  the  present  case,  that  Mt.  Bentham 
had  submitted  to  become  the  publisher  of  his  own  works. 
Those  works  are  a  national  honour,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
think,  that  France  may  hereafter  have  anv  pretension  to 
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dispute  with  England  that  honour  which  we  would  hare 
had  solely  and  exclusively  our  own.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  M.  Dumont  has,  by  his  own  confession,  '  used  the 
privileges  of  an  editor  with  freedom.'  \  According  to  the" 
nature  of  the  text  or  the  occasion,'  he  has  '  translated  or 
commented,  abridged  or  enlarged,'  after  which  confession, 
it  is  not  easy  to  remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance, that  after  all,  it  is  not  the  work  of  M.  Dumont  him- 
self which  he  presents  to  us,  but  that  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bentham.  Be  it,  however,  clearly  understood,  that  by 
these  observations,  we  mean  not  to  imply  the  slightest 
censure  upon  the  editor,  who  has,  as  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  discharged  his  trust  with  all  possible  faithful- 
ness as  well  as  ability ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  in  reducing  a  mass  of  unconnected,  or,  at  the 
best,  of  incomplete  and  ill-arranged  manuscript  notes  to 
the  shape  of  a  regular  treatise,  the  necessity  should  not 
often  have  occurred  of  such  deviations  from  the  original 
as  are  here  noticed.  We  also  think,  that  the  editor  was 
perfectly  right  in  supplying  apparent  gaps  or  deticiencies 
out  of  the  before  publislied  works  of  the  same  author. 
Thus,  the  whole  of  the  present  chapters  on  Transporta- 
tion and  the  '  Panopticon,'  are  taken  from  the  '  Two 
Letters  to  Lord  Pelham,'  on  those  subjects,  published,  we 
believe,  in  the  year  1804  :  and  a  few  other  chapters  are 
borrowed  from  the  '  Treatise  on  Legislation,'  before  men- 
tioned. The  present *work,  indeed,  so  far  as  relates  to 
'  Punishments,'  is,  as  M.  Duinont  says,  but  the  filling  up 
of  the  map  already  sketched  in  that  earlier  publication. 
The  part  relating  to  '  Rewards,'  is  entirely  new,  and 
claims  the  high  merit  of  perfect  originality. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents 
and  arrangement  of  the  book  itself.  The  first  volume  is 
divided  into  fi  ve  books,  with  the  following  titles.  '  Principes 
Generaux— Des  Peines  Corporelles — Des  Peines  Priva- 
tives — Des  Peines  Deplacees — Des  Peines  Complexes.' 

His  definition  of  punishment  in  general,  is  this — '  C'est' 
infliger  un  mal  a  un  individu,-avec  une  intention  direct© 
par  rapport  a  ce  mal,  a  raison  de  quelque  acte  qui  parait 
avoir  ete  fait  ou  omis.'  It  follows,  that  any  evil  inflicted 
on  another  out  of  hostility  or  malice,  revenge  or  antipathy, 
cannot  be  an  act  of  punishment ;  and  Johnson  is  clearly 
wrong  where  he  explains  ^  Punishment — any  injlietion  of 
fain  in  vengeance  of  a  crime!'  Also  all  cases  in  which  the 
intention  is  indirect^  in  which  the  evil  inflicted  is  only  the 
means,  and  not  the  end,  are  necessarily  excluded  from  this 
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definition.  Such,  for  example,  as  man/' acts  of  preven- 
tion or  of  constraint ;  of  torture,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining; 
information  :  of  personal  defence  :  of  personal  preserva- 
tion ;  of  pecuniary  satisfaction.  These  are,  in  fact,  priii- 
ciples  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  punisll- 
ment ;  but  many  actions  which  are  solely  referrible  to  them, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  just  notion  of  punishment 
here  inculcated. 

The  next  definition  proposed  in  this  introductory  ^hsi^- 
Xer^  I's  i\\2ii  o^  Legal  Punishment.'* 

*  D'apres  le  principe  de  f  Utility,  les  Peines  i^gales  sent  des 
maux  inflig^s,  selon  des  formes  juridiques,  a  des  individus  con- 
vaincus  de  quelque  acte  nuisible,  defeudu  par  la  loi,  et  dans  le 
but  de  preveiiir  de  seaiblables  actes/ 

The  readers  of  the  '  Traites  de  Legislation,'  will  re- 
member our  author's  former  classification  of  punishraeitts— 
Peines  corporelles  and  privatives  ;  and  the  subdivision  of 
these  into  Peines  sitnplement  aj/lietives^  Peines  ajjlictives 
complexes,  Peines  resincti/ves,  actives  on  laboricuses,  capi" 
tales;  and  into  Peines  de  perfc  and  des  decheances.  The 
r?zfl?  of  punishment  is  twofold,  prevention  ^ndi  reparation. 
The  former,  as  applied  to  the  individual  delinquent,  con- 
sists of  incapacitation,  reformation,  intimidation.  But  the 
principal  end  of  punishment  is  that  of  prevention  to  thb 
community  at  large.  Reparation  consists  in  satisfaction  tp 
the  party  injured,  and  may  be  made  by  the  cribinal,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  chapter  entitled  '  Depense  des  peines,^  (p.  \C}), 
opens  with  the  following  very  useful  and  pliilosophical 
reflections. 

*  Exptnce  of  Punishments. — This  expressiun,  which  is  uot 
yet  admitted  into  common  usage,  will  be  at  first  coudemued  a$ 
singular  and  far-fetched :  nevertheless,  it  has  been  d^lil)eratelY 
chosen  as  the  only  one  fit  to  present  the  idea  which  is  intended 
by  it.  The  evil  produced  by  punishments  is  something  ejcpmded 
by  the  state  with  a  view  to  profit.  This  profit  is  the  prevention 
of  crimes.  In  this  operation,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  a 
calculation  of  loss  and  gain.'  *  The  term  exptnce,  onceadmittedj 
necessarily  induces  those  of  economy  or  frugality.  In  commoil 
language,  we  talk  of  the  mildness  or  rigour  of  i)uiiishments. 
These  two  expressions  carry  with  them  a  prejudice  in  the  way 
of  favour  or  the  contrary,  which  may  injure  the  impartiality  of 
exammation.  To  call  a  punishment  7mld  (douce),  is  to  associate 
contradictory  ideas ;  to  call  it  economical,  is  to  borrow  the  lau' 
guage  of  calculation  and  reason.  We  shall  then  sp^ak  of  a 
punishment  as  economical,  when  it  produces  the  desired  eft'ect 
with  the  least  possible  suftering,  and  as  prodigal  (trop  dispcn- 
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dieuse),  when  it  involves  an  evil  more  than  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
fit, or  when  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  a 
lesser  suffering.' 

Pursuing  the  same  system  of  nomenclature^  punishments 
are  again  classed  according  to  their  real  and  apparent 
value.  It  is  wisely  and  humanely  observed,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  party  injured  or  the  public^  whose  interests  are 
to  be  considered.  The  interests  of  the  criminal  are  as 
much  to  be  consulted  as  either,  and  if  the  same  effect  can 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  as  by  the  reality/  of  punish- 
ment, by  hanging  in  effigi/^  as  by  a  bona  fide  suspension, 
there  is  no  doubt  which  to  prefer.  The  following  curious 
anecdote  is  related  in  this  place  from  Lloyd's  Evening 
Post  of  September,  1776. 

'  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dutch  employed  a  stratagem 
which  could  hardly  have  succeeded  except  with  the  Hottentots. 
One  of  the  company's  officers  had  killed  an  individual  belonging 
to  this  inoffensive  tribe.  All  his  countrymen  took  part  in  the 
injury,  and  an  example  became  necessary  for  their  pacification. 
The  delinquent  was  brought  before  them,  fettered  as  a  criminal. 
He  underwent  all  the  formalities  of  justice,  w^is  condemned, 
and  made  to  swallow  a  goblet  fall  of  burning  brandy.  The 
man  acts  his  own  part,  counterfeits  death,  and  is  carried  off  the 
«tage  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  The  Hottentots  declared  themselves 
completely  satisfied.  The  worst  Ihci/  could  have  done,  would 
have  been  to  throw  the  man  into  the  fire ;  but  the  Dutch  had 
inflicted  a  much  more  exemplary  punishment,  by  pouring  fire 
into  the  man.'     P.  18,  note. 

The  following  chapter  regards  the  measure  of  punish- 
ments, and  the  first  rule  here  laid  down,  is,  '  that  the  ezil 
of  the  punishment  must  exceed  the  profit  of  the  crime^ 
meaning,  in  the  word  jcro/?^,  to  include  'all  the  real  or  ap- 
parent advantage  which  has  served  as  a  motive  to  the  of- 
fence.' '  Profit  is  the  force  which  impels  men  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  iw  conXx^dii^imcXlon  to  piinishme7it^  which 
is  the  force  employed  to  turn  them  aside  from  it.'  All  this 
is  very  just,  but  in  the  dry  calculation  which  follows,  we 
think,  that  two  little  allowance  is  made  for  the  operation 
of  the  tutelary  motives  of  feeling,  religion,  and  honour; 
motives,  from  the  influence  of  which,  few^,  if  any,  are  so 
abandoned  as  to  be  entirely  exempt ;  and  we  are  also  far 
from  being  satisfied,  that  the  greatness  of  the  temptation 
ought  to  be  a  measure  for  the  increase  of  punishment,  instead 
of  being  a  measure  for  the  diminution  of  it,  as  it  is  consi- 
dered by  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers.  The 
greatness  of  the  temptationassuredly  diminishes  the  moral 
guilt,  and  the  question  we  would  put,  is,  whether  the  evil 
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of  confoundinfl^  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  does  not  pre- 
ponderate against  the  advantage  of  preventing  a  particular 
injurj  ?  Mankind  is  too  apt  to  estimate  all  things  bj  their 
effects,  and  there  is  surely  some  danger,  lest,  in  affixing 
the  same  degree  of  punishment  to  murder  and  to  forger  j/y 
we  weaken  that  natural  feeling  which  revolts  from  the  idea 
of  bloodshed  infinitely  more  than  from  that  of  pecuniary 
injury.  This  apprehension  becomes  much  stronger,  if,  in- 
stead of  forgeri/  (the  danger  of  which,  in  a  commercial 
country  particularly,  renders  men  almost  blind  as  to  the 
actual  quantum  of  the  moral  guilt),  we  take  the  examples 
of  horse-stealing  and  shop-lifling.  Indeed,  we  apprehend, 
that  this  w  ill  prove  the  chief  ground  of  difference  between 
our  opinions  and  Mr.  Bentham's  (of  which,  however,  we 
would  always  speak  with  the  greatest  respect),  throughout 
the  course  of  the  present  work.  The  doctrine  of  expcdi' 
ence  seems  to  us  to  have  carried  him  even  to  a  forgetful- 
hess  of  the  principle  itself  For,  if  it  is  expedient  to  use 
extraordinary  means  for  the  prevention  of  some  particular 
evil  which  is  otlierwise  of  easy  occurrence,  we  would  say, 
that  it  is  still  more  expedient  to  preserve  uninjured  that 
precise  and  delicate  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  pro- 
vidence has  implanted  in  our  very  natures,  and  which  is  a 
more  effectual  preservative  both  of  states  and  governments 
when  aided  by  law,  than  the  most  coercive  law  can  be,  if 
instituted  without  reference  to  it. 

*  Secondly. — When  the  action  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fur- 
nish a  conclusive  proof  of  haMt^  the  punishment  must  be  so 
strong  as  to  exceed  the  profit,  not  only  of  the  individual  ^fcnce, 
but  of  ail  similar  offences  which  may  have  been  committed  by 
the  same  delinquent,  unpunished.' 

This  is  a  very  just  and  important  rule,  which  ought  to  be 
remembered  in  every  system  of  criminal  law. 

*  Thirdly. — The  punishment  ought  to  exceed  the  profit  of  the 
offence  so  far  as  to  make  up  what  the  punishment  wants  in  point 
of  certainty  and  proximity.' 

'  Fourthly. — Of  two  or  more  concurrent  offences,  the  most 
hurtful  ought  to  incur  the  greatest  punishment,  in  order  that  the 
delinquent  may  have  a  motive  for  stopping  at  the  least.' 

For  example,  in  the  often  cited  instances  of  simple  rob* 
bery,  and  of  robbery  accompanied  by  murder. 

*  Montesquieu,  after  recommending  this  rule,  adds  :  "  When 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  punishment,  a  difference  must  be 
made  in  the  hope  of  pardon :  thus,  in  England,  assassination 
never  (he  should  have  said  seldom)  occurs,  because  robbers  have 
the  hope  of  trdnsiM)rtation,  whicWmurderers  have  not/  Esprit 
rfesX.VI.  J5.  '^ 
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*  This  hope  of  pardon  may,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  effect 
of  which  he  speaks  ;  but  why  leave  a  manifest  imperfection  in 
the  laws  to  be  corrected  only  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  sove- 
reign ?  If  an  uncertain  favour  operates  to  such  an  extent,  the 
certainty  of  law  will  operate  much  more  surely.'     Note,  p.  27. 

Mr.  Bentliam's  fifth  rule  as  to  the  measure  of  punisli» 
ment,  is  '  The  more  hurtful  the  offence,  the  more  may  we 
hazard  a  heavy  punishment  for  the  chance  of  preventing  it.' 
This  we  have  no  objection  to  admit  as  a  maxim,  so  long 
as  it  is  qualified  by  that  consideration  for  the  ihoral  sense 
of  mankind,  which  we  have  before  adverted  to. 

*  Sixthly .-—T\\e  same  punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  same  offence  upon  all  delinquents  without  exception. 
Regard  must  be  had  to  circumstances  which  influence  the  feel- 
ing.— Qui  influent  sur  la  sensibilite.' 

This  rule  appears  to  us  in  sonte  degree  to  contradict 
what  has  been  advanced  before.  It  is  the  apparent  punish- 
ment which  is  most  operative  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
And  though  jt  may  be  true,  that  punishments  nominalli/ 
the  fame,  are  sometimes  unequal  in  rcalitv,  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  condition,  or  character,  of  the  oflTender,  yet 
it  is  also  true,  that  punishments  equal  in  name  are  also 
equal  in  appearance.  For  the  sake  of  prevention,  there- 
fore (at  least,  as  far  as  concerns  the  community),  no  differ- 
ence ought  to  be  made.  After  all,  we  think,  that  any  qua- 
lifications of  the  nature  here  adverted  to,  must  be  lefi  to 
the  disx:retion  of  the  judge.  All  attempts  at  regulating 
them  by  law,  would,  we  conceive,  necessarily  lead  to  such 
minuteness  and  complexity  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  free 
administration  of  justice,  and  probably,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  would  defeat  its  own  object.  The  author  himself 
s^s,  that  a  mathematical  exactness  in  the  proportioning 
of  law  is  out  of  the  question.  '  There  is  a  merit  superior 
to  that  of  proportion.  Clearness,  brevity,  simplicity,  ef- 
fect.' What  follows,  however,  is  very  just  and  very 
forcible. 

*  It  has  been  objected,  against  admitting  the  rules  of  propor- 
tion into  a  cocie  of  laws,  that  they  suppose  the  coexistence  with 
passion,  of  a  spirit  of  calculation,  which  does  not  really  exist  at 
all.  But  this  proposition  is  false.  In  matters  of  great  concern, 
who  is  there  that  does  not  calculate  ?  Some  men  calculate  more 
justly  than  others,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  force  of  the  motives  wliich  actuate  them  respec- 
tively, J)ut  all  calculate ;  I  wo^Id  aot  say,  that  ev«n  a  fool  does 
not  calculate.'     P.  30. 

The  qualities  to  be  desir^gd  in  punishment  are  thus  spe- 
cified. 
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1.  DixiisihUity.  The  being-  susceptible  of  increase  or 
diminution. 

2.  Certainty.  The  reverse  of  Tvhich  is  to  be  found  in 
the  English  laws,  which,  for  some  offences,  enjoin  the  con- 
fiscation of  personal,  without  touching  real  property. 
The  uncertainty  of  this  as  a  punishment  is  evident,  since 
one  man's  property  may  be  entirely  of  the  first,  and 
another's,  of  the  second,  description. 

3.  CommensurahilitT/.  For  this,  see  the  fourth  of  the 
rules  or  maxims,  above  quoted. 

4.  AnalogT/.  This  head  demanded,  in  the  author's  opi- 
nion, a  separate  chapter.  He  means  by  it  a  certain  rela- 
tion or  resemblance  between  the  crime  and  its  punishment^ 
^  by  which  the  latter  may  serve  to  recal  the  former  to  the 
imagination.'  For  example,  Mr.  B.  would  have  incendia- 
ries burnt,  at  least  where  the  loss  of  life  has  attended  the 
crime,  and  we  agree  with  him  (though  not,  perhaps,  for 
the  same  reason),  that  incendiaries  are  much  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  stake  than^either  witches  or  heretics.  In  like 
manner,  he  would  cause  a  person  guilty  of  wilful  inunda' 
Hon  (a  crime  more  likely  to  be  practised  in  Holland  than 
in  this  country),  to  be  drowned,  and  the  poisoner  to  be 
poisoned.  He  who  has  deprived  another  of  a  limb  is  to 
lose  the  same  limb  in  satisfaction ;  and  even,  says  our 
author  (though  we  do  not  readily  comprehend  the  mode  in 
which  that  is  to  be  effected),  '  if  the  injury  has  been  of  an 
ignominious  nature,  the  same  ignominy  may  be  made  use 
of  in  the  punishment.'  All  this  various  machinery  of 
punishment  appears  to  us,  we  must  confess,  both  unne- 
cessary and  puerile,  and  the  whole  of  this  chapter  forms 
one  of  the  few  passages  in  the  work  which  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mr.  B.  would  have  expunged  now  that  he  is 
thirty  years  older  than  he  was  at  the  period  of  its  compo- 
sition. A  man  will  be  as  much  deterred  from  burning  his 
neighbour's  house  by  the  dread  of  the  gallows  as  of  the 
stake,  and  even  the  calculating  Dutchman  would,  we  be- 
lieve, care  very  little,  when  estimating  the  chance  of 
punishment,  whether  hanging  or  drowning  was  likely  to 
be  the  consequence  of  his  letting  out  his  enemy's  dyke.  But 

;<he  minuteness  of  this  fanciful  regulation  becomes  much 
more  ridiculous,  when  it  is  proposed,  that  for  the  crime  of 
forgery,  the  right  hand  shall  be  transpierced  with  an  iron 
instrument  resembling  a  pen,*  and  that,  to  punish  scandal 

*  ♦  This  punishment,*  adds  our  author,  *  may  be  made  more^serious  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.     By  dividing  the  instrument  into  two  parts,  that 
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and  false  testimony,  the  offender's  tongue  shall  be  run 
through  with  a  bodkin,  that  the  black  crape  which  con- 
cealed the  teatures  of  a  highway  robber,  shall  be  imitated 
by  discolouring  or  tiittooing  his  visage ;  or  the  coiner's 
forehead  be  stamped  with  the  image  of  a  guinea.  It  is 
with  great  caution  and  deference  that  we  venture  to  charge 
any  idea  of  Mr.  Bentham's  with  being  laughable  or  fan«» 
tastic ;  and  we  would  willingly,  if  it  were  possible,  admit 
M.  Dumont's  reasoning  in  defence  of  this  chapter.  But 
it  really  appears  to  us  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
persons  likely  to  commit  crimes,  will  be  at  all  affected  by 
the  similarity  of  their  probable  punishments,  to  what  de- 
gree of  nicety  soever  this  doctrine  may  be  carried. 

The  '  Lex  Talionis,'  Mr.  B.  thinks  applicable  in  very 
few  cases,  and  that  the  principal  objection  to  it  consists  in 
its  inflexibility. 

To  return  to  the  catalogue  of  desirable  qualities.  The 
next  of  these  is  designated  by  the  term  exemplariU,  which 
we  know  not  how  to  translate  without  a  periphrasis.  An 
mito  da  fe  would,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  ^  one  of  the 
most  useful  inventions  of  jurisprudence,  if,  instead  of 
being  acts  of  faith,  they  had  been  acts  of  justice.'  We 
fully  agree  with  him  that  solemnity  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  punisliment,  most  of  all,  to  capital  punish- 
^lent ;  and  we  would  even,  though  averse  from  all  kinds 
of  trick,  allow  some  degree  of  ostentation  in  the  solem- 
nity. The  administration  of  our  English  laws  is  scanda- 
lously defective  in  this  particular. 

6.  Economy,  This  head  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
above. 

7.  ReniissibiUtt/.    Ajfter  conviction  on  the  highest  de- 

free  of  proof,  an  individual  may  still  be  found  ipnocent. 
low  dangerous  then  is  capital  punishment. 

8.  Suppression  of  the  power  of  doing  harm.  This  qua- 
lity may  be  too  expensive.  But  the  only  cases  in  which 
the  taking  away  of  life  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end, 
jnust  be  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  such  as 
render  it  more  an  act  of  hostility,  than  of  pnnishment. 
In  all  X)thers,  imprisonment  is  sufficiently  efficacious. 

9.  Tendency  to  moral  Improvement,  runishments  ren- 
dering infi^rtous,  and  public  prisons  on  the  old  system  of 

Fhich  pe^Jetrates  the  ba«d  raay  be  no  bigger  than  a  needle,  while,  to  the 
spectators,  the  whole  would  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  part  visible.' 
And  so  with  regard  to  the  tongue-piercer.  This  is  minuteness  indeed  !  TTie 
regulations  of  the  Chinese  laws,  as  <o  the  xji  mens  ions  of  their  bamboo,  are 
.  Hotliing  to  it. 
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promiscuous  intercourse,  are  particularized  as  most  ad- 
verse to  this  important  and  excellent  principle. 

10.  Conxertihiliti/  into  profit^  to  be  applied  to  the  use, 
either  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  the  public. 

11.  Simplicity/  of  description.  Our  law  is,  in  this  point, 
very  faulty,  retaining  such  terms  of  distinction  as  felony 
with,  and  without,  benefit  of  clergy.  Prsemunire,  &c. 
which  are  either  obsolete,  or  the  reason  for  which  has 
ceased,  and  therefore  is  unintelligible. 

The  last  requisite  here  laid  down  is  popularity,  '  The 
legislator  should  carefully  avoid  making  choice  of  sucli 
punishments  as  may  shock  established  prejudices.'  And, 
if  prejudices  of  an  indifferent  nature  are  to  be  respected 
by  the  laws,  they  surely  ouglit  to  be  constructed  with  much 
more  deference  to  virtuous,  or  moral,  prejudices.  We  are 
inclined  to  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  essential,  of 
all  the  qualities  here  enumerated.  But  we  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  it  otherwise  than  by  making  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  the  criterion,  or  measure,  of  pu- 
nishment. Popular  objections  to  punishment  are  on  the 
grounds  of  liberty^  decency^  religion^  humanity.  Under 
the  first  of  these  heads,  we  are  apprehensive  that  any 
very  extensive  system  of  imprisonment  would  be  ex- 
tremely unpopular,  and  therefore  inconvenient.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  those  who  have  abused  their  liberty 
ai^e  unworthy  of  it.  The  sight  of  nothing  but  walls  and 
fetters  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  people  proud  of 
freedom ;  and,  on  this  account,  notwithstanding  some  late 
parliamentary  enquiries  of  a  different  tendency,  we  think 
it  deserving  of  much  deliberation  whether  imprisonment 
should,  in  all,  or  in  most,  cases,  be  substituted  for  tran- 
sportation. The  latter  does  not  present  the  spectacle  of 
bondage  to  the  people,  and,  though  defective  in  point  of 
example,  is  good  in  this  respect,  that  it  offends  no  preju- 
dices. Before  the  system  of  transportation  to  the  colonies 
was  adopted,  capital  punishments  were  infinitely  more 
frequent  than  at  present,  a  much  smaller  number  of  of- 
fenders was  brought  to  justice,  and,  consequently,  impri- 
sonment by  way  of  punishment  more  rare  than  it  is  even 
now,  but  incalculably  more  rare  than  it  would  be,  sup- 
posing the  punishment  of  transportation  to  be  abolished. 
To  what  extent  the  feelings  of  humanity  ou^ht  to  influ- 
ence our  judgment  as  to  the  increase  of  punishment  is  a 
question  bf  much  interest. 

*  I  will  not  admit  of  sentiment  as  the  arbiter,  but  do  not  re- 
tu^)e  it  a*  a  principal  monitor,  of  reason.     If  some  penal  re^u- 
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fation  offends  our  feelings,  this  is  not  enough  for  its  condemna- 
tion, but  it  is  a  motive  for  diligently  examining  it.  If  it  de- 
serves such  antipathy,  we  shall  soon  discover  the  legitimate 
causes  of  it ;  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  punishment  is  misplaced, 
ox  superfluous^  or  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  or  tending  to 
produce  greater  evil  than  it  prevents.  We  shall  thus  reach  the 
source  of  the  error.  Our  feelings  set  our  reflection  at  work, 
and  reflection  discovers  the  imperfections  of  law.'— r-P.  71. 

So  much  for  the  '  general  principles'  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  first  book.  The  second  is  entitled  '  Des 
Peines  Corporelles ;'  and  the  first  chapter  treats  '  Des 
Peines  afllictives  simples,'  by  which  the  author  means 
'  such  punishm€!nt^  as  consist  principaUt/  in  immediate 
suffering,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  of  a ptr^^ 
mcmcnt  nature ;'  jprincipally ^  because,  although  the  suffer- 
ing is  but  for  a  limited  time,  the  remembrance  and  conse- 
quences of  that  suffe^-ing  must  be  of  longer  duration,  in 
order  to  produce  any  desirable  effect,  lu .  England,  the 
laws  very  wisely  allow  only  one  simple  punishment  of 
this  nature,  viz.  that  of  whipping.  The  variety  of  these 
punishments,  which  is  admitted  in  other  countries,  and  lias 
been  very  frequent  in  more  barbarous  times,  can  only 
tend  to  familiarize  the  people  with  spectacles  of  horror 
and  cruelty.  We  cannot  even  except  the  iron  pen  or  the 
tongue-bodkin  recommended  by  Mr.  B.  If  this  punish- 
ment, of  whipping,  be  examined  by  the  rules  laid  down 
towai'ds  the  conclusion  of  the  former  book,  we  shall  find 
that  it  answers  very  well  to  those  rules  in  respect  of  cer- 
tainty, divisibility,  exemplarintss ;  but  is  very  defective 
with  regard  to  equality  and  the  tendency  to  reformation- 
Age,  sex,  and  condition,  must  necessarily  create  great 
inequality  both  inf espect  of  pain  and  of  ignominy ;  and, 
as  the  punishment  is  inflicted  among  us,  (the  degree  of 
severity  being  in  great  measure  dependent  on  the  caprice 
or  avarice  of  the  executioner  and  the  purse  of  the  crimi- 
jial,)  the  inequality  is  wonderfully  heightened.  To  re- 
medy this  last  inconvenience,  Mr.  B.  proposes  the  adop^ 
tion  of  a  whipping-machine.  ^    > 

Of  these  punishments  which  are  here  styled  '  afflictives 
complexes,'  and  which  consist  of  all  possible  modes  by 
which  the  human  body  may  be  permanently  injured,  short 
of  death,  we  have  in  use  among  us,  thank  God !  very 
few.  Burning  in  the  hand  is  the  onl^-  one  in  general 
practice ;  cutting  ofi^  the  ears  is  sometimes,  but  of  late 
years  very  rarely,  resoited  to ;  the  loss  of  the  right  hand 
is  enjoined  by  statute  for  the  offence  of  striking  in  the 
king's  courts;  but  this,  in  Lord  Thanet's  case,  was  remit- 
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ted  by  the  royal  mercy,  and  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  will  never 
again  be  practised.  How  the  punishment  of  confining^  in 
fetters  came  to  be  arranged  under  this  head  we  cannot 
comprehend.  That  of  the  piilory  also  seems  to  belong 
rather  to  the  former  class  than  to  the  present,'  the  legal 
punishment,  in  itself,  being  merely  temporary.  The  pos' 
sibli/  lasting-  consequences  of  popular  fury,  (which  we 
must  always  consider  as  a  disgrace  to  a  well-regulated  go- 
vernment) are  merely  an  adventitious  circumstance,  un- 
authorized, any  further  than  that  it  is  connived  at,  by  the 
law,  =  and  very  variable  in  its  degree  and  extent  of  dura- 
tion*' Considered  with  reference  to  g-eneral  principles, 
feucii  punisiiments  as  affix  a  mark  of  perpetual  infamy  on 
the  person,  (as  branding  with  a  hot  iron,  discolouring  the 
skin,  &c.  (fee.)  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  inde- 
finite duration  of  th^e  ignominy  and  other  evil  conse- 
quences which  attend  them,  and  which  are  found  by  ex-^ 
perience  to  be  little  conducive  to  the  reformation  of  the 
individual.  A  man  so  marked,  is,  in  a  manner,  outlawed 
from  society,  and  the  too  probable  consequence  is  that  he 
will  act  as  an  outlaw,  and  endeavour  to  revenge  on  the 
community  the  injury  which  he  thinks  he  has  sustained 
from  it.  A  much  less  severe,  but  in  all  probability  a  more 
efficacious,  punishment,  is  that  adopted  in  some  foreign 
countries,  of  distinguishing  the  culprit  by  his  garment. 
The  ignominy  of  this  is  of  a  limited  nature,  but  capable 
of  discretional  extension,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  The  punishment  of  mutilation  is  much  more  ob- 
jectionable. It  is  expensive ;  for  it  tends  to  deprive  indi- 
viduals of  their  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  irremissible ; 
it  is  uneqii(d  ;  for  what  is  the  loss  of  a  hand  when  suffered 
by  a  gentleman  in  comparison  to  the  same  evil  when  en- 
dured by  a  mechanic.^  It  is  far  from  tending  to  reformation  ; 
for  the  sense  of  perpetual  disgrace  only  tends  to  harden 
the  offisnder.  Iti^  only  general  advantage  is  in  the  way  of 
public  example. 

The  next  class  of  punishments  is  that  which  is  here 
called  '  Restrictive,'  and  consists  of  imprisonment,  quasi- 
imprisonment^  relegation^  local  interdiction^  banishment; 
besides  such  other  punishments  as  are  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  simplement  re^trictives^  or,  more  intelligibly^ 
interdictions. 

I m prisonment,  when  intended  only  for  the  securing  an 
individual's  person,  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  simple 
purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.  But  penal  imprison- 
ment, with  which  only  we  have  here  to  do,  may  be  ren- 
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dered  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  offence  ;  and 
principally  by  the  operation  of  diet^  solitude^  and  dark- 
7iess.  Severit?/  is  more  efficacious  than  length  of  impri- 
sonment. The  mind  may  become  so  habituated  to  simple 
confinement  within  walls,  as  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  '  Make 
the  punishment  more  severe  in  order  to  render  it  shorter  ; 
the  sum  total  of  evil  will  be  less.' 

The  evils  either  necessarily  or  ordinarily  concomitant 
with  imprisonment  are  reckoned  up ;  and  modes  pointed 
out  for  the  prevention  of  such  as  are  merely  the  result  of 
abuses.  These  are  subjects  which  have  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  discussed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  at  present.  We 
therefore  hasten  to  the  next  chapter,  entitled  '  Examen 
de  I'Emprisonment;'  the  examination  of  this  mode  of  pu- 
nishment with  reference  to  the  principles  already  esta- 
blished. 

Imprisonment,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  effectual  as  to  in- 
capacitation. As  administered  at  the  time  when  Mr.  B. 
wrote,  it  was  wholly  unprofitable  ;  but  this  defect  is  reme- 
died by  the  plan  of  the  Panopticon,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  adopted  in  numerous  instances,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent (we  are  most  happy  in  believing)  likely  to  be  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  all  the  .prisons  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  very  unequal  in  its  eftects  on  different  classes  and  ranks 
of  individuals.  It  is  almost  infinitely  divisible  in  point  of 
duration.  Adopting  the  plan  of  the  panopticon,  it  is 
eminently  exemplary  ;  but,  without  it,  by  no  means  tend- 
ing to  that  sort  of  advantage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
its  tendency  to  reformation.  Simply  considered,  it  has  no 
such  tendency ;  but  by  the  prudent  and  temporary  admi- 
nistering of  such  helps  as  solitude^  darkness,  and  privation 
of  foody  (and,  more  than  all,  by  the  addition  of  hard  la- 
bour, which  is  here  made  the  subject  of  distinct  subse- 
quent consideration)  it  is  more  conducive  than  any  other 
mode  of  punishment  that  can  be  named  to  the  desired 
effect. 

*  Amendment  depends  less  on  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment than  on  the  association  which  is  formed  between  the  idea 
of  the  punishment  and  that  of  the  offence.  In  this  respect,  all 
the  advantage'  (that  is,  over  corporal  punishment)  *  is  on  the 
side  of  solitary  imprisonment.  Sharp  pains,  like  those  of  the 
scourge,  while  in  the  course  of  being  inflicted,  admit  no  time 
for  reflection.  The  actual  suffering  absorbs  all  the  attention^ 
If  any  mental  emotion  were  mingled  with  the  physical  sensa- 
tion, it  would  more  probably  be  that  of  resentment  against  the 
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informer,  the  executioner,  or  the  judge.  As  soon  as  the  torture 
is  over,  and  the  patient  free,  he  seeks  eagerly  for  every  thing 
that  may  make  him  forget  what  he  has  endured ;  and  every 
surrounding  object  contributes  to  drive  away  those  salutary 
reflections  on  which  his  reformation  depends.  In  short,  the 
pain  is  over,  and  this  idea  is  accompanied  with  a  sentiment  of 
lively  joy,  very  little  favourable  to  repentance. 

*  But,  in  a  state  of  solitude,  man  left  to  himself  experiences 
none  of  those  emotions  of  friendship  or  enmity  which  society 
inspires ;  or  that  variety  of  ideas  which  results  from  the  conver- 
sation of  his  fellows,  from  the  sight  of  external  objects,  from 
the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 

*  By  the  privation  of  light,  the  number  of  impressions  is  still 
considerably  lessened  :  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  is,  as  it  were, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vacuity,  in  internal  obscurity  which  de- 
prives it  of  all  the  support  of  the  passions  and  makes  it  feel  its 
own  weakness.  Abstinence,  (moderate  abstinence),  completes 
the  mortification  of  active  spirits,  and  induces  a  state  of  languor 
favourable  to  moral  impressions.  The  punishment  is  not  so 
sharp  as  to  occupy  the  whole  mind  and  deprive  it  of  the  power 
of  reflection ;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  than  ever  the  ne- 
cessity of  calling  up  to  his  relief  all  the  ideas  which  his  situation 
presents  to  him ;  and  the  most  natural  of  all,  is  the  retracing  the 
events,  the  bad  advice,  the  first  errors,  by  which  he  has  been 
led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  punished ; 
that  crime,  of  which  all  the  pleasure  is  past  and  nothing  left 
behind  but  its  mournful  consequences.  He  recals  to  his  re- 
membrance the  days  of  innocence  and  security  he  formerly 
enjoyed,  which  assume  to  his  eyes,  a  more  brilliant  colouring 
by  contrast  with  his  present  misery.*  Then,  how  deep  his  regret 
for  his  subsequent  misconduct ;  and,  if  he  has  a  wife,  children, 
or  near  relations,  old  sentiments  of  affection  may  revive  in  his 
heart,  accompanied  by  remorse  for  all  the  evils  which  he  has 
occasioned  them. 

*  Another  advantage  of  this  situation  is,  that  it  is  singularly 
favourable  to  the  influence  of  religion.  In  this  total  absence  of 
external  pleasures  and  impressions,  religious  sentiments  obtain 
a  new  dominion  over  him.  Still  struck  with  his  misfortune  and 
with  the  singular,  or  ill-understood,  chain  of  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  his  detection,  the  more  he  combines  them  to- 
gether, the  more  he  seems  to  perceive  a  providence  which  has 
conducted  him  by  mysterious  ways  and  caused  the  failure  of  all 
his  measures.  If  it  is  God  who  punishes,  God  also  is  willing  to 
save ;  and  from  henceforward  he  begins  to  entertain  a  deeper 
concern  about  his  promises  and  threats,  promises,  which  open 
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the  view  of  etenial  happiness  to  repentance ;  threats,  which  seem 
already  realized  in  that  darkness  in  which  he  is  immersed.  One 
must  have  been  cast  on  another  world  to  be  inaccessible,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  dismal  to  the  solicitations  of  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  darkness  is  well  known,  even  by  itself,  to 
dispose  men  to  believe  in  the  presence  of  invisible  bein«^s. 
When  the  sensitive  faculty  is  inactive,  the  imagination  is  at  work. 
The  earliest  superstitions  of  infancy,  ghosts,  and  s|)ectre9,  are 
revived  in  solitude.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  strong  reason  against 
the  prolongation  of  a  state  which  may  shake  the  brain  and 
occasion  an  incurable  melancholy.  But  all  the  first  impressions 
will  be  good.  pp.  123 — 128.' — *The  duration  of  these  punish- 
ments must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offences,  the 
degree  of  j^erversity  exhibited  by  the  delinquent,  and  the  marks 
of  repentance  which  he  affords.  There  is  no  risk  of  their  being 
unpopular  ;  they  will  even  be  generally  approved,  for  their  re- 
semblance to  domestic  discipline,  and  for  their  correctional  tcnw 
dency.'  126—127. 

The  promiscuous  intercourse  of  prisoners,  (an  ag-^rava- 
tion  of  punishment  to  some,  a  softeninj^  of  its  rigours  to 
others,  but  most  unfavourable  to  the  reformation  of  any), 
never  formed  a  necessary  or  intentional  part  of  the  pain 
of  imprisonment.  It  seems  to  have  been  suffered  merely 
from  principles  of  economy.  The  writino^s  of  many  emi- 
nent men,  and  the  personal  exertions  of  Howard  and  his 
followers  have  contributed  to  remove  this  evil  from  all^ 
or  almost  all,  the  places  of  confinenjent  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  Mr.  B.  has  clearly  demonstrated  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  his  panopticon,  expence  may  even  be  saved, 
and  that  to  a  considerable  amount,  by  adopting  contraiy 
regulations.  At  present,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  former 
publications  on  this  important  subject.. 

The  fees  demanded  by  the  gaoler  constitute  a  very  no- 
torious abuse,  though  an  abuse  apparently  sanctioned  by 
long  usage.  The  argument  used  in  defence  of  it,  viz. 
(that  it  is  necessary  the  gaoler  should  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  who  so  fit  to  answer  that  charge  as  those  who 
have  injured  the  laws  which  his  office  is  instituted  to  pro- 
tect ?)  is  a  very  contemptible  one.  The  old  Saxon  law, 
which  obliged  the  hundred  to  which  the  criminal  belonged 
to  pay  for  him,  was  a  great  deal  better.  B  ut  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  that  the 
gaoler  ought  to  receive  from  government  a  salary  suffici- 
ent to  render  all  such  modes  of  obtaining  money  unneces- 
sary and  criminal  in  the  receiver. 

We  perfectly  coincide  with  our  author,  in  his  general 
plan  of  imprisonment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
3    - 
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three  disrinct  descriptions  of  prison  for  debtors,  for  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  temporary  imprisonment,  and  for  those 
whose  imprisonment  is  perpetual.  He  might  have  added 
a  fourth,  for  the  purpose  of  confinement  before  trial. 
Until  the  guilt  of  an  individual  is  ascertained,  all  possible 
care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  his  condition  from  that 
of  a  convict.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  B.'s  plan  of  associ- 
ating this  class  of  persons  \\x  the  same  prison  with  deb- 
tors, the  grounds  of  whose  detention  are  so  totally  dif- 
ferent, appears  to  us  at  least  equally  objectionable.  His 
idea  of  distinguishing  the  outward  appearance  of  these 
severaLmansions  by  painting  them  of  three  different  co- 
lours, and  affixing  devices  of  tygers,  judges  in  black  caps, 
and  angels  with  last  trumpets,  we  cannot  help  considering 
in  the  same  light  with  his  analogous  punishments  before 
mentioned.  There  is  too  much  matter-of-fact  character 
in  this  country,  to  allow  of  our  being  greatly  affected  by 
mere  outward  semblance  and  mummery. 

Quasi-imprisonment  is  defined  to  be  confinement  within 
the  district  of  the  criminal's  ordinary  residence.  Relega- 
tion is  confinement  within  any  other  appointed  district. 
Banishment  does  not  retjuire  a  definition.  All  these 
modes  of  punishment  are  unknown  to  our  law  ;  for  tran- 
sportation (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  is  quite  another  thing. 
They  are  all  extremely  objectionable  on  the  ground  of 
equalittj.  Banishment,  for  example,  may  be  the  severest 
of  punishments  to  some  men,  and  to  otheVs  a  pleasure. 
The  worst  is,  that  it  falls  heaviest,  where  it  is  least  de- 
served, on  ingenuous  and  noble  minds.  Dr.  Moore  makes 
mention  of  a  young  and  noble  Venetian  who  was  relegated 
to  the  island  of  Candia.  "  In  the  hope  of  seeing  again  the 
the  walls  of  his  country,  of  embracing  for  the  last  time  his 
friends  and  family,  he  commits  a  new  crime  which  he 
knows  to  be  capital,  that  he  may  be  recalled  to  Venice  to 
iake  his  trial  and  die  on  the  scaffold."  Note,  p.  157.  In 
lendeneyto  reformation,  these  punishments  differ  much  from 
each  other.  Some,  who  have  formed  evil  habits  at  home, 
may  owe  their  salvation  to  being  sent  abroad.  The  same 
effect  may  (but  with  less  certainty)  be  produced  by  relegO' 
tion.  But,  to  confine  a  man  to  his  own  district  is  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  chance  of  amendment.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  (as  Mr.  B.  observes)  all  these  reflections  have 
escaped  Beccaria,  who,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  which 
bears  his  name,  ^  seems  to  intend  that  banishment  should 
be  the  general  punishment  of  all  offences.' 

Prohibitions,  or  interdictions,  may  appertain  either  to 
civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence.     Those  of  the  latter  de- 
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scription  consist  in  the  denial  of  some  common  right,  or  of 
a  right  before  exercised,  and  are  classed  in  this  book  under 
the  title  of  '  Peines  simplement  restrictives.'  These  pu- 
nishments are  very  unequal,  and  moreover  very  difficult 
of  application.  We  have  few,  if  any,  examples  of  them  in 
this  country.  Those  laws  against  the  Catholics  which  are 
called  penal  nre  not  strictly  such  upon  principle.  Mr.  13. 
however  thinks  that  some  restraints  of  this  nature  may  be 
added,  with  effect,  to  other  punishments  on  his  favourite 
principle  of  analogy ;  and  he  also  proposes,  for  injuries 
committed  against  honour  or  reputation,  banishment  from 
the  presence  of  the  part?/  injured.  One  of  the  French  par- 
liaments condemned  a  person  of  the  name  of  Aujay,  for 
having  insulted  a  lady  of  quality,  to  withdraw  himself 
from  all  places  in  which  she  should  appear,  under  pain  of 
some  severer  chastisement ;  and  Madame  de  Montbason, 
for  having  in  like  manner  offended  tlie  Princess  of  Conde, 
received  from  Queen  Ann  of  Austria  a  similar  sentence. 
I'his  mode  of  punishment,  we  must  confess,  somewhat 
pleases  us,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  oddity.  Some 
bloody  duels  and  many  foolish  actions  at  law  may  be  pre- 
vented by  its  adoption. 

Compulsori/  labour  is  a  species  of  banishment  whicli 
necessarily  involves  restraint,  but  it  difters  from  all  other 
punishments,  our  author  observes,  in  one  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  delinquent  is  obliged  to  become  the 
inflictor  of  his  own  chastisement  from  dread  of  some  se- 
verer evil.  Galleys,  mines,  fortifications,  roads,  &c.  have 
been  made,  in  different  countries,  the  subjects  of  this  in- 
voluntary species  of  occupation — they  are  all  accompanied 
with  imprisonment,  either  absolute,  or  what  Mr.  B.  terms 
quasi'iinprisonment.  Among  us  the  beating  of  hemp  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  occupation  of 
prisoners  confined  in  houses  of  correction  at  the  time 
when  this  treatise  was  written.  But,  since  that  time,  ^ 
variety  of  laborious  punishments  have  been  introduced  mW 
our  prisons.  Mr.  B.  distinguishes  servitude  into  indeter^ 
minate  and  specific,  O  ur  works  on  the  Thames  he  consi- 
ders as  of  the  latter,  our  transportation  to  Botany  Bay  of 
the  former  class. 

Pursuing  the  Examen  des  Peines  acthes  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  former  modes  of  punishment  reviewed  by 
him,  Mr.  Bentham  finds  that  they  answer  extremely  well 
the  requisites  of  economy  and  convertibility  into  profit — 
that  they  are  less  unequal  in  their  eflects  than  most  other 
modes  of  punishment  already  examined— that  they  are 
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capable  of  division  almost  ad  infinitum — that  they  ma?/  be 
rendered  very  exemplar t/  by  the  adoption  of  fit  measures — 
that  their  tendency/  to  reformation  is  unquestionable — and 
that,  in  some  degree,  they  even  embrace  the  author's  fa- 
vourite  principle  of  analog!/. 

Labour  on  public  works  ou^ht,  however,  to  have  been 
excluded  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  speaking*  o^  t\i&  tcndenct/ to 
reformation-,  since,  immediately  afterwards,  when  he  esti- 
mates the  comparative  utility  of  '  les  tr at aux  publics ^^  and 
^  les  travaux  sedentaires,''  he  acknowledg*es  that  the  former 
tend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  corruption  and  depra- 
vation of  manners  by  reason  of  the  promiscuous  assem- 
blage of  criminals. 

*  At  Berne,  one  class  of  delinquents  is  employed  in  cleaning 
the  streets  and  other  public  works,  a  second,  in  in-door  occupa- 
tions. The  latter,  after  their  liberation,  seldom  fall  again  into 
the  hands  of  justice:  the  former  are  hardly  let  loose  before  they 
recommence  their  depredations  on  society.'    p.  176. 

Mr.  B.  does  not,  however,  take  notice  of  a  counter- 
balancing weight  in  this  scale  of  comparison — public  pu- 
nishment is  certainly  more  exemplar i/  tlmn  private  ;  and  we 
hardly  think  that  the  adoption  of  any  measures  for  that 
purpose  can  altogether  supply  this  defect  in  the  class  of 
'  travaux  sedcntaires.^ 

Another  strong  objection,  however,  to  the  ^  travaux . 
publics,'  consists  in  their  inequality.  Public  labour  is 
generally  of  so  rude  and  painful  a  nature  that  a^e,  sex, 
condition,  constitution,  must  make  a  wonderful  difference 
in  the  degree  of  evil  inflicted,  a  difference,  which  the 
undistinguishing  overseer  will  never  estimate  properly. 
.Besides, 

*  Such  labours  as  require  great  efforts  ought  to  be  sustained 
by  free  men.  That  which  is  forced  by  the  effect  of  fear  can 
never  be  equal  to  what  is  obtained  by  the  hope  of  remuneration. 
Constrained  labour  is  always  inferior  to  voluntary  labour,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  slave's  interest  to  conceal  his  real  strength, 
but  because  he  wants  that  energy  of  soul  on  which  muscular 
vigour  greatly  depends.  This  is  a  principle  very  fruitful  in  its 
consequences.  Let  those  sovereigns,  whose  people  are  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  culculate  the  loss  which  they  sustain  by  this  infe- 
riority of  workmanship;  they  will  soon  feel  that  gradual  opera- 
tions of  enfranchisement  will  contribute  to  their  greatness  more 
than  the  most  extensive  conquests.'     p.  177. 

From  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  work,  we  infer 
that  this  latter  piece  of  advice  was  intended  by  the  author 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  partitioners  of  Poland.  It  is  capa- 
ble, however,  of  much  more  ejxtensive  application. 

Crit.  Rev<  Vol.  Ij  Jamiarj/^  1812.  I 
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The  chapter  on  '  transportation'  is  composed  by  the 
Editor  out  of  the  materials  offered  to  him  by  the  Author's 
very  able  letters  to  Lord  Pelham  on  that  subject.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  since  the  publication  of  those  let- 
ters, (very  probably  in  consequence  of  them,)  the  state  of 
the  colony  may,  in  some  respects,  have  been  materially 
altered.  It  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary enquiry,  and  will,  we  believe,  shortly  be  brought 
into  public  discussion.  In  this  situfition  of  things  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  quite  fit  or  prudent  to  quote  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  letters  to  Lord  Pelham  as  illustrative  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  only  cursorily  pass 
through  his  examination  of  the  system  as  a  general  mode 
of  punishment. 

It  consists,  he  says,  of  two  ingredients— banishment  and 
laborious  servitude ;  of  banishment,  a  punishment  emi- 
nently defective,  above  all,  for  its  extreme  inequality  ;  of 
laborious  servitude,  a  punishment  in  ?75c//* eminently  salu- 
tary, but  which,  combined  with  the  former,  loses  all  its 
good,  and  engenders  a  multitude  of  noxious  qualities. 

It  has  no  advantage  in  point  o^ example.  Its  sufferings 
are  without  witnesses.  '  The  stream  of  oblivion  separates 
that  distant  world  from  ours.'  And,  to  many  minds,  a 
voyage  to  Botany  Bay  is  no  ve"ry  terrible  thing  in  specula- 
tion. "  Some  years  ago,  two  young  persons,  one  14,  the 
other  16  years  old,  were  condemned  to  transportation  for  a 
robbery.  At  this  unforeseen  sentence,  the  youngest  began 
to  cry.  '  Fool  V  said  the  other,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
'  why  should  one  cry  at  having  a  long  voyage  to  make.'  " 
p.  184,  note. 

The  second  end  of  punishment  is  correction  or  reforma- 
Hon.  As  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  transportation  system  was 
visited  by,  (and  certainly  at  the  time  deserved)  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  severest  censure,  and  as  it  is  also  on  this  point  that 
we  hope  it  has  since  that  time  been  chiefly  amended,  we 
shall  not,  for  the  present,  enter  into  the  examination  which 
is  here  instituted,  any  further  than  by  saying  that  governor 
Collins's  book  (now  between  ten  and  twenty  years  old)  is 
the  sole  authority  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

'  The  end  of  incapacitation  is  but  imperfectly  answered. 
The  mother-country  is  indeed  quit  of  the  convicts  so  long 
as  they  continue  abroad,  but  the  instances  oi  return  frorrv 
Iransportatioft  before  the  limited  period  have  always  been 
very  fi-equent,  and  are  said  to  i increase  in  frequency,  at 
least  to  have  been  increasing  at  the  time  when  Mr.  B, 
wrote.    But  we  do  not  ex9.cuy  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  thi» 
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is  a  defect  likelj  to  go  on  Id  creasing ;  since,  as  the  colony 
becomes  more  established,  its  regulations  must  necessarily 
be  more  perfect  and  effectual.  In  point  o^ compensation  to 
the  party  injured,  the  system  is  totally  deficient— with 
regard  to  public  economy^  this  is  a  question  which  era- 
braces  so  extensive  a  field  of  political  enquiry,  that,  foi* 
the  reason  already  stated,  we  forbear  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  it.  The  principal  objection  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  uncertainty/  of  the  quantity  of  evil  inflicted,  and 
tliis  appears  to  be  a  'gross  and  glaring  objection,  one 
which  no  lapse  of  time  and  no  improvement  of  system  can 
ever  totally  remove,  but  which  may  be  gradually  softened 
down  by  the  operation  of  favourable  circumstances. 

The  chapter  on  houses  of  correction  and  the  panopticon 
system  contains  only  an  abstract  of  the  same  article  in  Mr, 
Bentham's  former  work,  '  the  Treatise  on  Legislation,'  to 
which  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  referring 
our  readers. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  that  most  interest- 
ing one  of  cflp/^«/pw«/i7/?we7//y.  But  here  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  rest.  We  shall  on  some  early  occasion  advert  to 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  work.  The  names  of  Ben- 
tliLim  and  Dumont  forbid  us  to  make  any  apology  for  so 
lengthened  an  examination. 


Art.  IX. —  Letters  to  a  Friend.,  on  the  Evidences.,  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Olin- 
thus  Gregory.,  L,L,D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy y 
Woolwich.     J^ondon,  Baldwin,  1819.     2  vol.  8vo.  14s. 

THE  admirable  defence  of  Christianity,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Paley,  and  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  author  of  the  present  performance  declares,  p.  vii.  that 
he  never  rejid,  has  this  great  and  striking  excellence,  that 
it  does  not  labour  to  support  any  particular  doctrinal  hypo- 
thesis, or  the  dogmas  of  any  party  or  sect,  whether  in  the 
church  of  England  or  amongst  the  dissenters.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  book  which  Christians  of  all  diversities  of  doctrinal 
opinion  may  peruse  with  equal  pleasure  and  edification. 
A  follower  of  Athanasius,  of  Arius  or  Socinus  may  take  up 
the  book  of  Dr.  Paley  without  finding  his  particular 
tenets  either  vindicated  or  opposed,  t'or  the  truth  of^ 
Christianity  is  not  dependent  on  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
Uny  sect.  Jesus  may  have  taught  the  beautiful  morality 
which  he  is  represented  as   inculcating  in  the  works  of 
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the  Evangelists,  and  may  have  risen  from  the  dead  in 
confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of  a  future  life,  whether  the 
peculiar  doe,mas  of  Athanasius  or  Arius  or  Socinus  be  true 
or  false.  The  main  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  involved 
in  the  truth  of  those  peculiar  dogmas ;  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  may  and  ought  to  be  defended 
without  any  reference  to  the  particular  tenets  of  any  sect 
of  believers.  This  is  what  Dr.  Paley  has  done;  and  this 
constitutes,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  great  excellence  of 
his  book.  But  this  is  what  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregoiy  has  not 
done,  and  this  is  the  great  defect  of  the  present  perform- 
ance. Dr.  G.  shows  more  zeal  tlian  charity  in  impugning 
a  particular  set  of  opinions,  which  have  no  essential  con- 
nection with  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  Christianity 
will  not  be  found  false,  beaiuse  they  are  true  ;  nor  would 
the  proof  of  their  falsehood,  if  they  could  be  proved  false, 
at  all  affect  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Christianity,  when 
explained  by  Lock  and  Paley,  and  other  Latitudinarian 
writers,  presents  a  circumference  of  charity  wide  enough  to 
inclose  every  particular  sect  of  ChristianeTin  the  sanctuary 
of  apiity  and  peace.  The  writer  of  the  present  wprk  how- 
ever appears  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  seems  to 
think  that  he  cannot  effectually  defend  the  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity unless  he  thrusts  the  poor  Latitudinarians  and 
Socinians  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  fellowship.  Dr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  by  thus  making  his  letters  a  vehicle  for 
the  display  of  certain  sectarian  antipathies  and  for  sup- 
porting the  private  interc^sts  of  a  particular  church,  against 
the  more  enlarged  interest  of  the  general  church  of  Christ, 
has  greatly  diminished  the  merit  of  his  labours  and  the 
utility  of  his  book. 

If  we  really  wish  to  render  Christianity  credible  wg 
must  not  encumber  it  with  absurdities.  These  absurdities 
may  be  very  lucrative  things  to  some,  who  may  therefore 
espouse  them  with  that  eagerness  which  self-interest  in- 
spires, but  they  are  derogatory  to  the  Christian  schema 
and  prevent  the  general  reception  of  the  gospel. 

If  Christ  were  again  to  appear  upon  earth  each  sect 
would,  no  doubt,  claim  him  as  their  own.  But  to  which 
would  he  give  the  preference  ?  To  none  ;  but  to  the  good 
men  in  all  churches,  and  to  him  who  worketh  righteousness 
amongst  all  nations.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  other  defenders  of 
the  '  golden  mysteries,'  may  thiik  this  strange  ;  but  it  is 
'  probably  not  less  strange  than  true.  The  following  is  the 
sentiment  of  a  great  authority,  which,  as  it  cannot  well  b^ 
quoted  too  often,  we  will  quote  again,  and  seriously  re-* 
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commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  expend  on  the 
factitious  outworks  of  Christianity  that  strength  which  they 
should  devote  to  the  defence  of  the  venerable  citadel. 

*  He  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination  of  the  ori- 
ginal records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one  article,  which  con- 
tradicts the  apprehension,  the  experience  or  the  reasoning  qf 
mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  the  belief,  and  with 
the  belief,  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  the  understanding 
and  consciences  of  serious  inquirers,  and,  through  them,  to  uni- 
versal reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  effected  hy  a  thou- 
sand contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human  establish- 
ment.' 


Art.  X. — Rosara's  Chcmi,  or  the  Choice  of  Life,  a  Poem, 
By  Alicia  Lefanu,  Niece  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Richard  Brinsle^  Sheridan.  London,  Godwin,  18 J 9. 
Price -5s. 

ALICIA  LEFANU  has,  in  her  enchanted  wreath,  inter- 
woven many  a  pretty  flowrct.  She  has  also  joined  a  good 
moral  to  her  '  Choice  of  Life,'  which  adds  fragrance  to  the 
chaplet  with  which  she  adorns  the  brow  of  her  hero. 

Aniantor,  the  hero  of  this  little  poem,  prays  for  a  lovely 
bride,  whom  he  wishes  to  be  embellished  with  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature.     She  is  to  surpass  all  other  nymphs,  and 
to  be  endowed  with  wisdom  as  well  as  beauty.     On  this 
errand  he  sets  out  '  Jo  seek  perfection  in  a  bride.' 
*  His  bark  first  hailed  a  favoured  coast. 
Which  heaven's  peculiar  care  might  boast : 
Where  dwelt,  'mid  endless  summer  hours. 
The  princess  of  the  rosy  bowers/ 

Amantor  is  here  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  princess, 
who  binds  and  fetters  him  with  a  chain  of  roses.  Amantor 
is  at  first  very  proud  to  wear  Rosara's  chain  !  But  at  length 
he  gets  wearied  of  his  thraldom  and  sighs  for  liberty.  He 
cannot,  however,  contrive  to  break  this  love-chain  of  roses, 
as  it  is  formed  with  magic  art.  He  is  at  length  released 
from  his  confinement  by  a  sage,  who  gives  him  a  counter- 
•charm,  which  is  a  wreath  of  white  roses  ;  and  this  he  en- 
twines, in  sport,  over  Rosara,  the  princess  of  the  rosy 
bow  er.  He  thus  dissolves  the  spell  by  which  he  has  been 
bound.  He  leaves  the  princess,  and  goes  farther  in  search 
of  '  perfection  in  a  bride.'  His  next  trial  is  upon  the 
^  Princess  of  the  Crystal  Ball,'  who  is  all  perfection  to 
Iook_upon ;  but,  according  to  the  old  ballad,  '  filas  !  she 
is  dumb,  dumb,  dumb.'    The  princess  at  last  gives  him  the 
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crystal  ball ;  but  despairing  of  opening  it,  he  throws  it  in 
his  impatience  on  the  ground,  and  shivers  it  in  numerous 
pieces.  From  the  glassy  globe  confused  noises  arise ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  princess  has  been  by  magic  deprived  of 
her  speech  ;  but  the  charm  being  now  broken,  the  princess 
exerts  the  privilege  of  her  sex,  and  talks  away  at  no  allow- 
ance. She  grows  indeed  so  lo(juacious  that  she  drives 
awaj  her  lover. 

'  Better  a  passive  slave  remain 

Imprisoned  in  Rosara's  chain. 

Better  thus  wear  out  life,'  he  cried,  ' 

*  Tiian  joined  to  a  loquacious  bride.' 
The  youth,  however,  goes  fai-ther,  and  fares  worse  ;  for 
his  next  lady  is  the  Princess  of  the  Golden  Mines,  whose 
avarice  is  so  extreme,  that  poor  Amantor  runs  great  risk 
of  being  starved  to  death.  He  soon  escapes  from  this 
princess  of  emeralds  and  diamonds,  which  he  cannot  eat. 
lie  accosts  the  Princess  of  the  Mirror  Bright ;  but  slie  is 
so  wrapt  up  in  her  own  charms,  and  so  consummate  a  co- 
quette, tliat  he  makes  sail  for  the  Kingdom  of  Song ;  and, 
here,  although  he  is  much  charmed,  he  finds  that  as  music 
is  made  the  first  study,  and  constitutes  their  every  plea- 
sure, it  brings  with  it  enervating  sloth  and  indolence. 
Discontented  and  disappointed,  Amantor  again  sets  sail 
and  arrives  at  the  Ivory  Halls,  when  Industry  meets  his 
admiring  eyes.  Here  he  hopes  to  find  a  suitable  help 
meet  for  him.  But  Eglantine,  the  princess  of  the  Ivory 
Halls,  is  not  perfection.  Her  mind  does  not  rise  supe- 
rior to  her  spmning  wheel ;  her  joys  and  cares  are  con- 
fined to  too  minute  employs ;  her  temper  is  soon  ruffled, 
and  her  mind  selfish  and  frivolous.  Amantor  tries  the  Mystic 
Cave,  in  which  Pleasure  endeavours  to  allure  him  ;  and 
then  proceeds  t®  the  Palace  of  Sculpture,  in  which,  through 
the  arts  of  Mir^-uda  its  princess,  he  is  transformed  to  a 
stone.  In  this  pitiable  cold  state,  Rosara  approaches,  re- 
leases, and  restores  the  prince  to  life,  forgives  him  his 
breaking  her  chains,  and  wandering  in  chace  of  perfec-r 
tion,  which  he  cannot  find.  She  corrects  the  suspicion 
which  invaded  her  heart,  and  resolves  to 

*  Seek  his  truth  alone  to  bind 
In  silken  fetters  of  the  mind.- 

The  prince  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  owijs  that, 
*  In  fair  Rosara  is  combined 
Each  winning  grace  of  form  and  mind, 
Defects  minute  no  more  I  scan, 
•^  Perfection  was  not  made  for  man/ 
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Rosara's  chain  is  a  very  pleasing  little  performance, 
and  does  credit  to  Alicia  Lefanu's  taste  and  imagination. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  ornamented. with  four 
plates,  of  which  the  first  is  the  best  executed. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  1.1. — Pure  and  undefiled  Religion,  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Governors  of  the  Scottish  Hospital  in  London,  of  the  Foundation  of 
King  Charles  II.  1665  and  16T6,  and  reincorporated  hy  King 
George  III.  1175,-  on  the  24th  of  Js^ov ember ^  being  the  Sunday 
preceding  their  Anniversary  Meeting  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1811. 
By  Robert  Young,  D.D.  M.R.L  Minister  of  the  Scots  Churchy 
London  fVall,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Scottish  Corporation.  London, 
Hichardsoii. 

ON  referring  to  Mr.  Highmore's  useful  account  of  the  public 
charities  in  the  metropolis,  we  hud  that  *  the  Scots  corporation' 
was  '  chartered  by  King  Charles  II.  1GG6  and  167G,  for  the 
general  reception  into  an  hospital  of  all  the  Scots  who  were 
sick,'  Sec.  This  extensive  scheme  was  afterwards  abandoni»d  for 
the  present  plan  of  administering  relief  to  the  individuals  at 
their  respective  places  of  abode.  The  subscriptions  are 
*  applied  to  the  relief  of  poor  Scots,  who  have  not  acquired 
iiuy  j)arochial  settlement  in  England,  and  who  have  survived 
the  power  of  labour,  or  are  disabled  by  disease  or  casualty  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  or  are  desirous  of  returning  to  their  native 
country,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means.' 

Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  this  sermon,  has  with  a  becoming 
earnestness  supported  the  interests  of  this  charity.  Fronf  p.  40 
of  his  discourse  we  learn,  that  two  hundred  persons  are  by  the 
present  funds  of  the  institution,  conveyed  every  year  to  their 
native  land,  and  that  relief  is  administered  in  the  same  period 
to  thirteen  hundred  other  Scots  in  diff'erent  circumstances  of 
distress.  It  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  corporation  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  education  and  employment  of  the 
children  of  the  Scottish  poor  resident  in  London,  when  their 
funds  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Art.  12. — Five  practical  Sermons  on  the  universal  Presence  of  God, 
the  Manner  of  Christ's ,  Teaching,  Repentance,  private  Prayer, 
and  Religious  Industry,  with  two  Sets  of  Family  Prayers,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Liturgy.  London,  Johnson,  1810,  Is.  or  9s.  a 
Dozen. 

THESE  are  plain  rational  discourses,  and  appear  to  be  se- 
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lected  and  abridged  from  the  works  of  Blair,  Leland,  Bourne* 
Balguy,  <^c.  General  usefulness  is  probably  the  object  of  the 
editor  who  has  poiblished  several  small  sets  of  Sermons 
besides  the  present,  which  may  merit  the  attention  of  those  who 
taiic  pleasure  in  circulating  religious  books. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  13. — Killing  no  Jfufder ;  or^  a  plain  Proof  that  the  Reformation 
of  acknowledged  subsisting  Abuses,  wi^htot  endanger  the  British 
Constitution.  Being  an  Answer  to  Lord  Selkirk's  Letter  to  Major 
Cartwrighty  on  the  Subject  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  London, 
Wilkie,  1811. 

THE  author  says,  that  this  essay  was  written  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Selkirk's  letter  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform ;  that  sOme  accidental  circumstances  then 
prevented  the  publication,  and  that  the  recent  discussion  of  this 
important  subject  has  caused  him  to  lay  his  sentiments  on  it 
before  the  public  at  the  present  time.  Many  persons,  who  da 
not  deny  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  yet  think  that  the  reformation  of  them  would 
be  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Lord  Selkirk  has  said 
that  "  the  remedy,  if  it  do  not  cure,  may  kill ;"  and  the  present 
writer  thinks  "  that  the  disease,  (that  is  corruption)  will  most 
assuredly  kill,  if  it  is  not  cured." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  or  pretended  reasons  against 
a  reform  in  parliament,  the  real  reason,  and  that  which  weighs 
most  with  the  Anti  reformists  certainly  is,  as  the  author  inti- 
mates, that  it  would  interfere  too  much  with  the  private  interests 
of  individuals.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  little  in- 
terests of  individuals  are  in  opposition  to  the  great  interest  of 
the  state.  But,  in  a  reform,  conducted  on  right  principles, 
while  the  public  good  was  the  predominant  consideration,  there 
would  be  uo  neglect  of  the  gotod  of  individuals.  Even  those 
•ft'ho  liad  profited  by  long  established  abuses,  which  they  did 
ftot  themselves  Create,  would  not  be  forgotten  in  that  geHe- 
rous  and  liberal  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  the  friends  oi 
political  reform. 

The  author  justly  remarks,  that  the  objection  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
against  reform,  which  is  drawn  from  a  view,  and  we  believe 
a  contracted  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
representative  system  in  America,  is  futile  and  irrelevant. 
For  the  government,  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  two 
pountries  are  almost  totally  dissimilar.  The  author  says  that 
there  are  some  principles  recognized  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects  in  other  points, 
*  would  do  no  dishonour  to  this  or  any  other  country.'     ^ 

*  One  immutable  principle  with  them  is,  never  to  allo^^  any 
office  to  be  so  profitable  as  to  be  desirable,  and  when  by  tjie 
increase  of  busiaess,  and  the  consequeBt  piuUiplication  of  fees. 
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the  profits  of  such  offices  exceed  their  original  stipulation  ;  it  is 
the  American  policy  to  abridge  such  fees,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  scrambling  after  office,  or  grasping  after  power,  no  tempta- 
tion to  corruption.' 

The  author  very  clearly  and  very  ably  refutes  the  arguments 
which  Lord  Selkirk  has  adduced  against  reform  ;  and  he  shows 
the  good  which  has  resulted  from  the  reforms  which  have 
already  taken  place,  and  which  were  rendered  necessary  at  the 
time  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  What  indeed  was 
the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  but  the  reform  of  many  rank  abuses  in  the  government  ? 
All  the  good,  which  there  is  in  the  judicial  administration  of 
this  country,  or  in  any  other  department  of  the  state,  has 
arisen  out  of  the  principle  of  reform.  Time  itself  is  perpetually 
generating  abuses  in  every  human  institution ;  and  the  business 
of  reform  is  to  prevent  these  abuses  from  attaining  to  a  dan- 
gerous magnitude.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  speedily  to 
begin  the  good  work  of  reformation,  and  never  to  delay  the  re- 
medy till  the  disease  is  past  cure.  Political  corruption  is  difficult 
to  be  removed,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance. For,  in  proportion  as  it  has  become  greater  and 
lasted  longer,  the  number  of  its  advocates  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  which  corruption  is 
able  to  oppose  to  reform,  becomes  at  last  so  formidable,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  vanquished  without  a  recourse  to  those  extremes 
to  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  every  lover  of  his  country  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring. 

*  There  is  no  mystery  or  intricacy,'  says  the  author,  '  in  this 
question  of  solicited  reform,  but  "  'tis  nature's  voice,  and  un- 
derstood alike  by  all  mankind ;"  it  is  a  plain  comprehensible 
and  self-evident  proposition,  as  easily  to  be  understood  as  any 
thing  which  can  be  propounded  to  the  human  mind.  It  may 
just  as  well  be  made  a  question  whether  highway  robbery  is 
right  or  wrong ;  but  if  the  robber  himself  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  his  own  conduct,  Fll  warrant  he'll  be  for  a  free  trade,  and 
no  gallows ;  no  reform  of  abuses  which  will  interfere  with  his 
success.' 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  does  not  appear  to  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  rotten  boroughs,  but  to  diminish  the  evils  which  they 
occasion  by  *  adding  to  the  number  of  their  voters.' 

*  When,'  says  he,  the  boroughs  of  Crick  lade  and  Shorehani 
had,  by  their  wicked  conduct,  so  far  abused  the  trust  that  was 
placed  in  them,  as  to  have  forfeited  their  charters,  these  cor^ 
rupt  boroughs  were  thrown  open  to  the  adjoining  hundreds, 
and  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  If  any  objection  were  to  be  made  against  in- 
corporating the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  wiUi  the  diminutive 
corporate  bodies,  by  its  being  supposed  that  this  plan  woul4 
not  sufficiently  extend  the  right  of  suiiVage,  then  you  haye 
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another  choice, — the  example  of  Cricklade  and  Shoreham,  and 
brighter  examples  of  certain  success  cannot  be  placed  before 
your  senses.  And  if  others  should  think  differently  from  me, 
it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  practical  evil  of  doing  by  all  the 
close  boroughs  what  was  done  by  Cricklade  and  Shoreham  X 

We  give  no  opinion  on  the  plan  of  reform  proposed  in  this 
pamphlet,  except  that  we  do  not  think'  it  so  eligible,  or  likely 
to  be  so  efficacious  as  that  which  was  once  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  We  must  do  this  writer  the  justice  to  say  that  there 
is  much  good  sense  in  his  remarks,  and  nothing  extravagant 
nor  unconstitutional  in  his  scheme. 

Art.  14. — An  Appeal  to   Common  Sense  on  the  Bnllion  Question 
By  a  Merchant.    London,  Richardson. 

THE  merchant  has  not  been  a  very  successful  applicant  to 
the  Genius  of  Common  Sense ;  for  his  pamphlet  does  not  exf 
hibit  any  extraordinary  portion  of  that  valuable  commodity. 
He  has  thrown  no  new  light  upon  the  bullion  question,  though 
he  has  endeavoured  to  darken  that  which  was  shed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others.  The  illumination  of  the 
present  writer,  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  is  like 
that  of  the  smouldering  snuff  of  a  candle,  by  the  side  of  a  good 
clear  wax  light. 

Art.  15. — National  Education;  or,  a  short  Account  of  the  Efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  Educate  the  Children  of  the  Poor^  accord- 
ing to  the  new  System  invented  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bell;  including  an 
Account  of  the  recent  Establishment  of  the  National  Society.  To 
which  is  subjoined  a  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  National  Education, 
London,  Hughes,  12mo. 

HOW  can  a  practice,  which  is  almost  as  old  as  alphabetical 
writing,  be  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Dr.  Bell  1  Dr.  Bell  in 
truth  appears  to  possess  more  of  the  accommodating  than  of 
the  inventive  faculty.  At.  p.  19  it  is  suggested,  though  w^e 
trust  not  by  the  desire  of  the  inventive  Dr.  Bell,  that  he  has 
'  much  stronger  claims  than  those  which  obtained  for  Dr.  Jen 
ner,  the  thanks  of  his  country  and  a  donation  of  ttri  thousand 
pounds.'  If  w^e  did  not  know  that  the  truly  disinterested  be- 
nevolence of  Mr.  Lancaster  would  be  offended  by  the  idea  of 
any  such  mercenary  estimate  of  his  services,  we  should  say, 
that  if  Dr.  Bell  have  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he 
ought,  at  least,  from  the  greate/  magnitude  of  the  benefits  which 
he  has  conferred  on  the  British  public,  to  have  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pound's.  This  writer,  like  other  writers  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  is  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  because  he  teaches  no  other  creed 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  do 
not  contain  a  sufficient  share  of  the  credenda  for  those  whose 
greediness  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a  moun- 
tain of  belief. 
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POETRY* 

Art.  16. — The  Times  ;  or^  the  Prophecy.    A  Poem.    London  :  Rich- 
ardson, 1811,  4to.  2».  6ff. 
THOUGH  we  are  probably  ranked  by  the  author  in  that  fra 

ternity  of  critical  starvelings  who  are  described,  as 

'  Poor  souls  !    who  write  abuse  for  half-a-cr©vvn,' 

yet  we  will  show  our  forbearance  in  this  instance  by  not  opening 

our  magazine  of  reproach  and  letting  off  our  squibs  and  crackers 

against  the  author  of  *  The  Times.' 

The  author  has  lashed  some  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age, 

with  occasional  bursts  of  satirical  animation.    Though  the  author 

is  a  satirist,  he  is  not  a  saint^  as  we  guess  from  the  following 

•  While  gentle  C y r,  pretty  spoken  youth  \ 

Sings  at  his  ease  the  mangled  word  of  truth ; 
Talks  small,  and  picks  his  teeth,  then  reads  the  text. 
Converts  a  pretty  girl,  and  weds  her  next : — 
I  loath  the  puppy,  with  his  gospel  rules ; 
A  preaching  coxcomb  is  the  worst  of  fools.* 
The  author  does  not  appear  to  be  what  is  celled  a  downright 
party-man :  for  he  panegyrizes  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Erskine, 
who  are  men  of  very  different  political  characters  and  principles. 
We  know  not  to  whom  the  author  alludes  in  the  following 
lines,  but  they  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any  in  the  piece. 
*  Old  Gripus  prays,  and  so  does  Gripus'  wife; 
They  go  to  church,  and  lead  a  sober  life  ;^ 
Starch  in  their  manners,  zealous  in  their  creed. 
The  world  accounts  them  pious  folks  indeed  ! 
Poor  Gripus  swears  that  riches  is  a  curse,    - 
Yet  all  his  bliss  lies  centered  in  his  purse. 
His  wife,  good  soul  !  too  provident  to  spend. 
Would  sooner  die  than  waste  a  candle's  end. 
The  stocks  are  low     with  rueful  length  of  chin 
He  mourns  the  nation's  wretchedness  and  sin :-  • 
They  rise — his  spirits,  lighten'd  of  their  weight. 
Exult  in  Britain's  free  and  happy  state. 
If  you  would  live  his  friend,  and  prove  his  heir. 
Be  slow  at  works — but  diligent  in  prayer  ,•— - 
Prove  that  the  world  esteems  an  honest  man — 
Pray  when  you  please — but  profit  when  you  CAN.' 

Art.  17. — The  JVidoio  and  her  Orphan  Family y  an  Elegy.    By  Miss 
Stockdale.     London,  Stockdale,  1812,  price  Is. 

THE  amiable  motives  of  Miss  Stockdale  entirely  preclude  any 
critical  observations  on  her  poetry. — It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
when  these  lines  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  they  were  read 
with  great  interest ;  and  that  Miss  Stockdale  now  publishes 
them  entirely  at  her  own  expence,  and  for  the  sole  good  of  the 
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helpless  widow,  and  fatherless  babes,  to  whom  she  has  with  so 
much  amiability  furnished  relief.  We  are  happy^  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power,  to  give  pubHcity  to  her  generous  motives  through  the 
medium  of  our  Review. — This  amiable  and  feeling  young  lady 
will,  we  hope,  verify  that  noble  passage — *Throw"thy  bread  on 
the  waters,  and  it  will  return  to  thee  after  many  days.'  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  the  following  extract  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  disposed  to  help  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

*  N.  B.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  public,  that  their 
charity  will  be  entirely  appropriated,  by  Miss  Stockdale,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  orphans ;  without  the  smallest  dimi- 
nution, for  the  expences  of  printing,  advertising,'  &c. 

Art.  18. — Jfontalban,  a  Tragedy^  in  Five  Acts.     London,  Richardson, 
1811.  , 

THE  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to  bewilder  his  brains  in 
endeavouring  to  spin  out  what  he  calls  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  ; 
and  tragedy  it  is,  if  tragedy  consist  in  long  winded  speeches 
about  nothing,  with  plenty  of  stabbing  and  poisoning.  But  we 
are  told  that  it  is  the  first  essay  of  a  very  juvenile  pen  ;  and,  as 
an  excuse  for  exposing  so  much  nonsense  to  the  public  eye,  tbe 
following  apology  is  made. 

*The  temple  of  the  muses  is  so  delightful  an  habitation,  that 
Xo  live  in  its  most  lonely  and  obscure  comer,  unknown,  perhaps 
unnoticed,  is  a  gratification,  which  those,  who  have  experienced 
it,  can  alone  explain.' 

The  habitation  upon  which  our  author  has  fixed  in  the  temple 
of  the  muses,  we  will  venture  to  assert  he  will  keep  perfectly 
unmolested ;  and  if  he  be  content  with  his  unknown  corner  we 
can  assure  him  that  we  are,  and  shall  not  willingly  disturb  his 
repose,  judging  from  the  present  specimen  that  it  would  very  ill 
repay  us  for  our  trouble. 

Art.  19. — The  SgeJaighe;  or^  a  Tale  efOld-,  with  a  second  Edition  »f 
Poems^  publishsd  in  JDublin,  and  Additions  hy  Mrs.  Liddiard. 
London,  I^obinson,  1811. 

THE  Tale  of  Old  is  taken,  as  Mrs.  Liddiard  informs  us,  from 
the  translation  of  an  Irish  manuscript.  It  relates  the  deeds  of  an 
Irish  chief,  named  M'Mahown,  of  no  very  amiable  qualities,  who 
usurps  his  neighbour's  castle  during  the  owner's  absence,  who  is 
defending  his  country  against  foreign  invaders.  M'Mahown 
seizes  the  chief's  daughter,  who  rather  than  become  his  bride, 
remains  a  prisoner.  The  next  tale  is  entitled  Conrade,  or  Ancient 
Ruins;  this  appears  to  us  the  most  pleasing  of  any  in  the  book. 
There  are  various  other  little  effusions,  which,  if  we  cannot  highly 
commend  for  their  correct  versification  and  original  imagery,  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  creditable  to  Mrs.  Liddiard's  talents  in  this 
species  of  writing,  and  will  sei-veto  amuse  an  hour  as  well  and 
iietter  than  many  bagatelles  of  this  kindc 
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Art.  20. — Cottage  Poems ,  hy  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  B.  A.  Minister 
of  Hartshead-Cum-Clifton,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  London,  Crosby, 
1811,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  author  tells  us  in  his  advertisement  that  he  has  not 
♦written  much,  and  has  endeavoured  not  to  burthen  his  subjects 
with  matter.' — We  thank  him  for  the  information,  and  beg  to 
acquaint  him  that  the  little  he  has  written  he  might  as  well  have 
let  alone.  It  appears  to  us  that  his  self-sufflcienci/,  like  that  of 
many  other  people,  arises  from  his  mental  deficiency ;  and  that 
his  want  of  modesty  is  occasioned  by  his  lack  of  understanding. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  21. — Virginia;  or,  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  a  Novel,  4  Vols.  By 
Miss  Emma  Parker,  Author  of  Elfrida,  Heiress  of  BeJgrove.  Lon- 
don, Crosby,  1811.  Price,  ll.  4s. 

IF  Miss  Emma  Parker  does  not  prove  herself  a  most  valuable 
quill  driver  to  the   owners   of  the  various  circulating  libraries, 
those  said  gentry  must  be  very  insensible  to  their  own  interest ; 
for,  behold !  how  indefatigable  a  lady  she  has  proved  herself 
and  how.prolific  is  her  pen  !     Two  of  Miss  Emma  Parker's  no- 
vels now  lie  before  us,  of  equal  size,  and  the  same  number  of 
volumes,  viz.  tpur.     In  the  present  performance  the  reader  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  characters ;  for  if  a  multiplicity  of  Dramatis  Persons  can 
make  a  book  of  this  kind  lively,   this  ought  to  be  the  merriest 
pf  the  merry.     We   have   lords   and   ladies,   honourables    and 
dishonourablcs,  captains  bold  in  Halifax,  and  colonels  who  do 
not  fear  having  their  slumbers  disturbed  by  the  ghosts  of  the 
frail  fair,  who  have  hauged   themselves  in  their   garters.     We 
have  fair  maidens  and  lovely  widows,  who  pay  due  respect  to 
their  dead  Jords   and  masters,  ^nd,  with  the   utmost  decorum, 
comfort  themselves  by  again  lighting  the  torch  of  Hymen,  and 
live  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  around  them.     We  have  also  a  pretty 
neat  specimen  of  a  French  coquette  and  a  French  termagant, 
witli  a  variety  of  other  amusing  personages.     Independantly  of 
all  this,  we  have  accounts  of  French  towns,  which  we  are  told 
by  Miss  Emma  Parker  are  very  dull  and  triste  and  s6  says  the 
gazetteer.     We  have  also  a  description  of  the  frost  setting  in  in. 
America,  as  well  as  of  a  voyage  during  the  winterseason,  when  the 
frost  was    so  severe  that  the  ladies  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
noses,  with  other  equally    interestlhg  varieties.     Miss   Parker, 
who  is  probably  deep  read  in  the  apothegms  of  Solomon,  seems 
very  well  aware  that  there  is  *  notliing  new  under  the  sun ;'  and 
she  candidly  informs  her  readers,  that,  as  she  has  not  given  them 
any  thing  new  in  the  story  of  Virginia,  she  has  exerted  her  ut- 
most taste  in  the  decorations,  and   has,  as  much   as  possible, 
embellished  the  garb  under  which  she  presents  her  Avork  to  thq 
public.     So  far  so  well.    But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following 
assertion  of  our  fair  friend'?     *  I  do  verily  declare,  that  I  would 
lather  ddv^  in  my  brains   for  th?   contents  of  six  pages,  than 
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take  the  trouble  to  accumulate  the  substance  of  twelve  linet 
from  the  pen  of  another/  There's  magnanimity  for  you  !  But 
how  far  is  this  delving  system  likely  to  succeed  1  *  x\ye,  there's 
the  rub,'  Miss  Emma.  We  have  our  apprehensions,  we  must 
own,  from  the  present  performance,  that  you  are  rather  too  san- 
guine. But  that  we  may  put  you  in  the  way  of  succeeding,  we 
will  give  you  the  following  advice :  first,  to  think  with  more 
diffidence  of  your  own  abilities ;  secondly,  not  to  attempt  what 
you  call  preludes  to  your  volumes  ;  for  this  reason,  that  you  do 
not  make  them  either  sensible  or  witty  enough ; ,  thirdly,  to  cor- 
rect your  very  tiresome  propensity  to  digressions,  unless  you 
can  make  them  worth  readings  which  is  a  more  difficult  task 
than  you  seem  to  think.  Proceed  with  your  narrative  in  as 
pleasing  a  manner  as  your  talents  will  permit;  and,  instead  of 
flourishing  and  figuring  away  about  nothing  at  all,  give  us  a 
*  plain  unvarnished  tale.^  This  piece  of  advice  we  give  our  fair 
friend,Miss  Emma,  in  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  our  hearts,  and 
we  hope  that  she  will  not  only  take  it  as  it  is  meant,  in  good 
part,  but  profit  by  it  also.  With  this  mark  of  our  friendship 
we  beg  leave  to  make  our  bow,  with  the  assurance  that  we  will 
very  carefully  look  over  Elfrida,  the  Heiress  of  Belgrove ;  and 
hoi>e  to  find  more  amusement  in  that  work  than  we  have  in  the 
novel  of  Vuginia. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  22. — Ei^ening  Entertainments ;  or.  Delineations  of  Manners  and 
Customs  of  various  Nations,  interspersed  with  Geographical  jYoticesy 
Historical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes,  and  Descr^lptions  in  Natural 
History,  Designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Jmusement  of  Youth. 
By  J.  B,  Depping.     London,  Colburn,  1811,  2  vols.  12mo. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  juvenile  books  which  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  The  anecdotes,  descriptions,  «ic.  are  judiciously 
selected,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  entertaining  in- 
formation. Mr.  Oakley  had  a  very  rational  method  of  passing 
his  winter  evenings  with  his  family,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  species  of  dissipation.  The 'favourite  maxim  of  Mr.  Oakley 
wajs,  that  the  useful  should  be  united  with  the  agreeable,  and  of 
this  he  was  not  unmindful  even  in  those  amusements  with  whigh 
his  children  used  to  employ  their  leisure  hours. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Oakley's  '  game  of  rela- 
tio7is/  which  was  designed  to  exercise  the  judgment  or  under- 
standing of  his  children. 

*  Game  of  Relations.  This  srame,  which  may  be  played  by 
any  number  of  persons,  consists  in  the  comparison  of  any  objects 
whatever,  and  finding  certain  relations  between  them.  A  brief 
example  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  it.  One  of 
the  company  proposes  these  two  things,  sugar,  apple,  the  ques- 
tion is  to  find  a  relation  between  these  two  objects,  or  a  quality 
common  to  both.  It  may  bfe  answered,  that  they  are  both  fit  to 
eat,  or  that  they  both  help  to  make  excellent  f^its,    lu  this  in- 
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stance,  the  relation  is  very^easily  discovered ;  but  things  may  be 
proposed  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  not  the  smallest  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  it  is  then  that  the  mind  begins  to  exert 
itself,  and  displays  the  powers  of  reflection  possessed  by  each. 
Suppose  it  be  asked  what  relation  is  there  between  the  towers  of 
Westminster  iVbbey  and  a  watch  ?  At  first  sight  these  objects 
seem  to  have  not  the  smallest  degree  of  analogy.  In  this  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  different  parts  of  which  the  objects 
are  composed,  their  use,  duration,  shape,  dimensions,  &c.  It 
may  be  answered,  that  both  announce  the  rapid  flight  of  time, 
the  towers  by  their  ancient  appearance,  and  the  watch  by  the 
motion  of  the  hands  ;  or  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  are  both 
the  work  of  a  skilful  artist,  or  the  like.  This  game  is  highly 
amusing,  when  played  by  persons  accustomed  to  reflect,  and  to 
say  nothing  but  what  is  marked  with  good  sense,  for  which  rea- 
son, all  ideas  resulting  only  from  a  play  upon  words  ought  to  be 
totally  excluded.  Puns,  as  they  are  called,  may  also  be  consi- 
dered unworthy  of  a  company  of  intelligent  persons,  and  fit 
only  to  amuse  those  who  can  appretiate  nothing  but  words  and 
sounds.' 

The  *  game  of  substantives,'  also  is  well  calculated  for  an 
useful  and  agreeable  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  ^  This 
we  arc  obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  room.  The  *  game  of  rela- 
tiom,'  will  furnish  some  of  the  domestic  parties  into  which  our 
journal  may  come,  with  a  very  entertaining  mode  of  occasionally 
passing  part  of  a  long  winter  evening. 

Art.  2S. — New  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English-,  containing  Exem- 
plifications of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  the  Auxiliary  and  Active 
Verbs;  with  familiar  Conversations  on  the  foUomng  Sitbjects  :  His- 
tory, Arithmetic,  Botany,  the  Comet,  the  Opera,  Singing,  Hippodra- 
matie  Performances,  Italian,  Painting,  Music,  Mr.  f Vest's  Picture, 
Country  Life,  Picturesque  Descriptions,  Dinner  Party,  Politeness, 
^Accomplishments,  S^c.  Sjc.  The  whole  calculated  to  advance  the 
Younger  Branches  of  both  Sexes  in  the  attainment  of  the  French 
Language.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ahd  Private  Instruc- 
tion, and  intended  as  a  Second  Book  to  "  V Instrncteur  Francois.'' 
By  ir.  Keegan,  A.  M,  Master  of  Manor-House  Academy,  Keri' 

•  fiington.  Author  of  ''  Le  Negociant  Universel,"  in  French,  S)C.  ^c. 
London,  Mawman,  1811,  12mo.  3s. 

THIS  work  is  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  professed 
in  the  title.  The  dialogues  contain  ample  specimens  of  the 
idioms  of  French  conversation. 
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AIKIN  Miss,  the  Life  of  Zuingle, 
translated  from  the  French,  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of 
the  Isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, by  two  officers,  8s.  6d. 

Anngrave  Geo. — Memoirs  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  chiefly  from  the  French  of 
du  Fresnoy,  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

A  few  Remarks  addressed  to  J.  B. 
Trotter,  Esq.  2s.  Cd. 

A  Word  to  the  Wise,  by  an  ob- 
serving By-stander,  2s.  (Jd. 

Baillie  Joanna,  a  Series  of  Plays, 
Vol.  3d,  9s. 

Berkeley,  Countess  of,  an  Addfess 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  House  of 
Peers,  73. 

Brichan  David,  D.  D. —  Sermons 
on  various  Subjects,  Vol.  2d,  9s. 

Broadhurst  Rev,  Thomas. — Fu- 
neral Orations  from  Thiicydides, 
Plato,  and  Lysies,  &,e.  8vo.  16?;. 

Catalonia,  a  Poem  with  Notes, 
2i.  ()d. 

Clarke  Bracy,  LL.  S.— The  Second 
Part  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Foot 
of  a  Horse,  10s.  Gd. 

Capper's  B.  Imperial  Calendar 
for  1812,  4s.  6d. 

Claik  Zachary. — An  Account  of 
the  diiferent  Charities  belonging  to 
the  Poor  of  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
$vo,  7s., 

Clarke,  J.  H. — A  practical  Illus- 
tration of  the  various  Effects  of 
Landscape  Scenery,  &ic.  51.  5s. 

Davies  James  Seymour,  Esq. — 
Stubborn  Facts,  or  a  brief  View  of 
i^riucely  Gratitude,  £cc.  2s. 

Dillon,  J.J.  Esq.— The  Letters  of 
Hibern-AngUis  on  the  present  Ad- 
ministration ill  Ireland,  5s. 

Dillon,  .I.J.  Esq.— A  Letter  on 
the  Apprehension  of  the  Earl  of 
Fingal,  2s,  6d. 

Erskine  Lord,  Speeches  (when  at 
the  Bar)  on  miscellaneous  Subjects. 
8s. 

Elton,  or  the  Heroine  of  Sorrow, 
a  Novel,  7s. 

Fatal  Love,  or  Letters  from  a 
Village,  12mo. 

Gellman  James,  F.  L.  S.— A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Bite  of  rabid  Ani- 
mal, 7s. 


Humboldt's  political  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  Vols.  3-4, 
11.  lis.  6d. 

Jones  Stephen,  BiOgraphia  Dra- 
matira,  &c»  originally  compiled  by 
D.  E.  Baker,  3  Vols.  8vo.  21.  Ss. 

Lewis  Percival,  Esq.  F.A.  S. — Plis- 
torical  Enquiries  concerning  Forests 
and  Forest  Laws,  4to.  11.  lis.  (3d. 

Monro  Alexander,  M.  D.  Jun. — 
The  morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Gullet,  Stomach,  and  Inte:.tines,  8vo. 
11.18s. 

Mackinnon  D.  Esq. — The  Philoso- 
phy of  Evidence,  6s. 

Memorias  Espanolas  por  don  Ge- 
ronimo  Martin  de  Bernardo,  4s.  6d. 
Merrit   John,  a   Letter  to  William 

Roscoe,  Esq.  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, 2s.  Gd. 

Mudford  William.— The  Life  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  8vo.  16s, 

Night,  a  Poem,  4s. 

O'Dedy,  M.  Esq — A  View  of  the 
Laws  of  Landed  Property  in  Ire- 
land, 45. 6d.  - 

Pinkerton,  John,  Esq — Tetralogy, 
a  Treatise  on  Rocks,  8vo.  2  Vols. 
21.  2s. 

Plain  Arguments  on  the  Inter- 
marriage of  \\\e  Royal  Family  with 
the  Inhabitants  of  these  Kingdoms, 
Is.  ^ 

Proceedings  of  a  public  Meeting 
at  Cambridge  for  establishing  an 
Auxiliarv  Bible  Society,  2s. 

Stockdale,  Miss.— .The  Widow  and 
her  Orphan  Family,  Is. 

Strange  John,  Letters  to  a  Student 
of  Medicine,  3s. 

Sarrazin,  Gen.  Memorial  of,  to 
the  English  Government,  2s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Sprain,  an  Ode,  4to. 
2s.  fid. 

The  Post  Office  Annual  Director^,. 
&c.  4s.  with  Coach  and  Carrier's 
Guide,  5s. 

Taylor  Joseph— The  Table  of 
Health,  Is. 

Trimmer  Mrs.  —  An  Essay  on 
Christian  Education,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  ruinous  Tendency  of  Auc- 
tioneering, &c.  2s.  6d. 

WiUnot  Johfj,  Esq.— The  Life  of 
the  Right  Rev.  John  ll6ijgh,  D.  D- 
4to,  11.  Us.  6d. 
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Art.  I. — Biographie  Moderne.  Lizes  of  remarkable  Cha" 
racters^  who  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  Com- 
meiicement  of  the  Freiieh  Revolution^  to  the  present 
Time:  From  the  French.  London,  Longman,  ISII, 
3  Vols.  Svo.  11.  lis.  Qd, 

THE  original  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  twice 
published  at  Paris,  and  twice  suppressed,  first  in  the  year 
1800,  and  again  in  1806,  after  much  pains  had  been  taken 
to  exclude  from  it  every  particular  which  was  likely  to 
excite  the  displeasure  of  the  new  Imperial  government. 
But  as  this  government,  whatever  may  have  been  said  in 
its  favour,  as  a  haven  of  tranquillity  after  the  storms  of 
the  revolution,  was  evidently  founded  on  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  revolutionists,  its  jealousy  might  be  excited 
even  by  the  faint  and  imperfect  picture  of  them  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sketcnes  in  the  present  volume.  The 
present  translation  does  not  contain  all  the  memoirs  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  original  work,  but  only  a  selection 
of  those,  which  more  immediately  concerned  the  chief 
actors  in  the  French  revolution,  and  •!!  the  compilation 
of  which  most  accuracy  and  care  had  been  displayed. 

The  translator  says  in  his  preface  that  '  the  Biographie 
Moderne  exhibits  two  great  features  of  impartiality  and 
correctness ;  it  abounds  with  facts,  and  is  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  comments.'  That  this  work  is,  in  general, 
impartial  and  correct,  we  do  not  dispute;  but,  when  the 
translator  says  that  it  '  abounds  with  facts,'  he  should 
rather  have  said  with  names  ^and  dates.  Many  of  the 
sketches,  indeed,  are  so  meagre  and  jejune,  that  they  con- 
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tain  little  else  but  names  and  dates.  And  with  respect  to 
the  facts,  of  which  there  are  certainly  many  in  these  three 
closely  printed  volumes,  the  majority  are  related  without 
their  accompanying  circumstances;  and  we  must  all  know 
that  facts,  stripped  of  those  circumstances,  h9wever  im- 
portant they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  apt  to  lose  all 
their  powers  of  excitement  and  points  of  interest.  The 
circumstances,  with  which  a  fact  is  surrounded,  usually 
constitute  the  aggregate  of  its  interest  in  the  narrative  of 
the  historian.  And  hence  it  is  that  epitomes  are  usually 
so  devoid  of  interest,  because  they  are,  in  general,  a  mere 
nomenclature  of  facts  and  dates  without  any  associated 
circumstances.  This  is  not  less  true  of  the  epitomes  of 
biography  than  of  those  of  history. 

Some  of  the  lives  in  the  present  volumes  are  written 
with  much  more  copiousness  than  others ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  destitute  of  those  circumstantial  details,  with- 
out which  biography  soon  loses  its  hold  on  the  attention, 
arid  indeed  its  power  to  please.  We  are  soon  weary  of 
contemplating  a  skeleton,  though  we  might  gaze  with 
eager  curiosity  on  the  same  figure,  when  covered  with 
flesh  and  animated  with  life.  In  this,  work  we  behold  a 
multitude  of  biographical  skeletons ;  and  though  the  dry 
detail  of  names  and  dates  of  which  they  are  composed, 
might  be  occasionally  useful  for  the  reference  of  the 
historian,  yet  how  is  the  general  reader  to  find  them  a 
eource  either  of  instruction  or  amusement  ? 

It  would  only  serve  to  fill  the  pages  of  our  review, 
without  any  advantage  or  entertainment  to  our  readers, 
to  recapitulate  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  are 
noticed  in  this  work,  or  to  give  a  chronological  catalogue 
of  their  nativities  and  deaths.  We  will  therefore  confine 
our  attention^  to  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  pei^o- 
nages  in  this  series  of  revolutionary  pourtraits ;  and  en- 
deavour to  select  a  few  particulars  in  the  accounts  of  each 
which  may  be  likely  either  to  gratify  curiosity,  or  to 
afford  matter  for  reflection.  In  the  lives  which  we  shall 
particularly  notice  in  this  article,  we  shall  follow  the  air 
phabetical  order,  in  which  they  are  disposed  in  the  work 
itself 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  queen  of  Louis  XYI.  which 
appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  is  written 
in  a  manner  which  shews  that  the  writer  was  not  insen- 
sible to  her  sufferings,  and  felt,  as  every  humane  bosom 
must  feet,  indignant  at  tlie  barbarities  she  experienced. 
For  some  time  previous  to  her  execution,  and  after  her 
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teiiKTval  from  tlie  Temple,  she  was  confined  in  a  dungeon 
in  the  Goftciergerie,  '  where  a  gendarme  watched  h^r  night 
and  day,  and  where  nothing  but  a  screen  sheltered  he^ 
from  the  sight  of  the  gendarme,  when  she  took  off  her 
clothes  to  pass  the  night  on  a  decayed  flock  bed.' 

The  Abbe  Barthelemy,  thfe  author  of  the  travels  of 
Anachai^is,  was  born  in  1716,  and,  consequently,  was  far 
advanced  in  years  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
He  nevertheless  in  1793  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  revolutionists  ;  and  he  was  imprisoned,  though  only 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  But  this  short  confinement 
appeared  to  accelerate  his  end.  It  is  said  in  this  work 
that  '  after  a  fever  of  a  few  days,  he  peacefully  expired 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  reading  Horace.'  This  account 
of  his  death  is  not  quite  so  clearly  expressed  as  what  we 
find  in  tlie  '  Dictionnaire  Historique,'  where  it  is  said, 
*  Peu  de  jours  apres,'  (meaning  his  imprisonment)  '  lisant 
Horace^  il  paroii  s^endormir ;  il  n'etoit  plus.'  '  A  iaw  days 
after  his  imprisonment,  as  he  was  reading  Horace,  he  fell 
into  an  apparent  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
following,  which  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  Abbe 
Barthelemy  in  these  volumes,  may  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  a  slight  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  translation. 

*  Thi:*  virtuous  man  was  the  oruament  of  his  age,  the  delight 
of  his  friends,  and  the  sta^  of  his  familj/.  His  figure  was  t^H 
and  well  proportioned,  his  face  had  an  antique  cast,  and  ej^ 
pressed  mingled  simplicity,  candour,  and  digiuty,  the  true  type 
of  his  good  and  elegant  mind.  He  was  dear -to  all  who  k^ie\v 
him,  particularly  to  his  family,  of  whom  he  was  the  prop.. 
The  educatiou  of  his  nephew,  wlia  is  a  senator,  was  owing  to 
him/ 

In  a  translation,  like  that  of  tlie  present  work,  wlbich 
was  executed  probably  with  great  celerity,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  nicety  of  diction  or  purity  of  idiom ;  and  there- 
fore we  shall  forbear  to  notice  numerous  defects  of  this 
kind,  which  we  had  marked  in  the  perusal  of  the  work. 

To  the  character  of  Bazire,  who  was  amongst  the  most 
furious  revolutionists,  might  have  been  added  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  we  find  in  the  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  take,  evei^  day,  twelve  cups  of 
coffee,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  nerves.  The  '  Biogra- 
phic Moderne,'  says  that  Bazire  was  '  son  of  a  merchant 
at  Dijon;'  but  in  the  Dictionnaire  Historique,.  we  find 
liim  called  'fls  d'un  portier.' 

It  is  said  that  Berthier,  Bonaparte's  favourite  companion 
in  arras  and  his  war  minister,  fought  with  La  Fayette  '  for 
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the  liberty  of  the  United  States,  atid  obtained ^  the  rank  of 
colonel.'  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  fair  character.  The 
authors  of  this  work  mention  his  '  invariable  moderation.' 
He  '  decided  the  victory  at  Lodi,  by  rushing  forward  at 
the  head  of  the  battalions ;'  and  Bonaparte  passed  '  an 
eulogium  on  his  conduct  at  Arcole.' 

The  father  of  Brissot  k^t  a  cook\s  shop  in  a  village 
near  Chartres.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
republican,  who  resembled  a  quaker  in  his  exterior  plain- 
ness, had  the  vanity  to  make  the  addition  of  Ouarville 
or  Warvilie  to  his  name,  because  his  father  had  purchased 
a  little  property  in  that  village.  Brissot  was  certainly, 
one  of  the  riiost  active  instruments  in  precipitating  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy.  But  he  had  neither  energy,  nor 
daring,  nor  skill  sufficient  to  master  or  to  direct  the  storm 
which  lie  had  contributed  to  raise.  He  was  free  from 
most  of  the  bad  passions  which  revelled  in  the  majority 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders;  but  his  desire  of  distinction, 
which  was  more  allied  to  the  little  passion  of  Vanity, 
than  to  the  grander  feeling  of  Pride,  rendered  him  per- 
petually as  busy  and  meddling,  as  if  he  had  proposed  no 
other  end  than  his  own  advancement  in  fortune  or  in  power. 
His  intentions  were  in  the  main  good,  but  liis  judgment 
was  weak.  Madame  Roland  said  of  hjm,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  he  was  formed  to  be  the  companion  of  sages, 
and  the  dupe  of  knaves. 

Amongst  the  miscreants,  mentioned  in  these  volumes, 
one  of  the  most  atrocious,  is  Carrier.  The  day,  say  the 
,  authors  of  this  work, 
*  Oil  which  he  arrived  at  Nantes  (the  8th  of  October,  1793,) 
wilUnever  be  effaced  from  the  annals  of  that  unhappy  town. 
•'  We  will  make  one  burying  place  of  all  France,"  said  he, 
**  rather  than  not  regenerate  it  our  own  way."  Not  satisfied  with 
every  species  of  plunder,  and  with  the  baby-play  of  the  guillo- 
tine, he  wanted  to  destroy  en  masse.  "  How  does  this  revolu- 
tionary committee  work  ]"  said  he,  at  Nantes;  *' 25,000  heads 
ought  to^falI,  and  I  do  not  yet  see  one!"  He  had  recourse  to 
shooting,  renewed  and  enlarged  the  idea  of  Nero,  by  having 
boats  built  whSch  drovvned  a  hundred  persons  at  a  time ;  and 
he  was  the  inventor  of  republican  marriages,  the  manner  of 
which  was  this :  a  man  ^nd  woman  were  tied  together  face  to 
face,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  caused  three  young 
women,  whom  be  had  just  enjoyed,  to  be  drowned  thus.  This 
monster  cried  out  in  the  popular  societies,  '*  People,  take  your 
club,  crush  the  rich,  exterminate  the  merchants,  you  are  in 
rags,  and  abundance  is  near  you!  Is  not  the  river  there?  If 
^he  people  do  not  destroy,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  heads 
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fail  on  the  national  scaffold."  Madame  Lenormand,  his  mis- 
tress, who  employed  several  women  for  the  armies,  having  asked 
him  who  would  pay  them,  he  answered,  "  the  guillotine/'  An- 
other day  he  cried  out  at  table,  "  In  my  department  we  used 
to  go  and  hunt  the  priests ;  I  never  laughed  so  much  as  at 
seein<;  the  grimace  that  they  made  in  dying." 

We  have  never  perused  the  melancholy  end  of  the  ^reat 
geometrician  Condorcet  without  regret.  He  was  a  meta- 
physical enthusiast  in  his  views  of  the  revolution,  and 
was  a  visionary  rather  than  a  sober  politician.  He  was 
said  by  D'Alerabert,  who  must  have  known  him  well,  to 
be  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  Hence  we  suppose  that 
he  concealed  a  burning  temperament  under  an  exterior 
of  great  apparent  oquanimity  and  gentleness.  Cc^fidorcet 
was  outlawed  by  a  decree  of  the  convention  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1794. 

*  Another  decree  menaced  with  death  those  who  should  give 
shelter  to  outlawed  persons.  Condorcet,  informed  by  the 
journals  of  this  last  decree,  said,  with  emotion,  to  the  generous 
woman  who  had  received  him,  "  I  must  leave  you;  the  law^  is 
against  me." — "  If  the  law  is  against  you,"  answered  she,  "  hu- 
manity is  with  you."  Notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  detain 
him,  he  quitted  her  house,  went  through  the  barriers  of  Paris 
without  a  passport,  dressed  in  a  plain  waistcoat,  and  having  a 
cap  on  his  head.  His  intention  was  to  conceal  himself  for  a 
few  days  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  (Suard)  who  resided  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Seaux ;  but,  when  he  reached  his  house, 
his  friend  was  at  Paris,  and  the  fugitive  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  several  nights  in  some  quarries,  through  fear  of  being 
recognized.  Pressed  by  hunger,  he  ventured  to  enter  a  little 
ale-house  at  Clamart;  his  eagerness  in  eating,  his  long  beard, 
his  anxious  air,  were  remarked  by  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  the  place,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  When 
taken  ))efore  the  committee,  he  declared  that  his  name  was 
Simon,  and  that  he  was  an  old  servant;  but,  having  been 
searched,  a  Horace  which  he  had  with  him,  with  marginal 
notes  written  in  Latin  with  a  pencil,  became  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  "  You  tell  us  that  you  were  a  servant,"  cried  the  pea- 
sant who  was  interrogating  him ;  "  I  should  rather  think  that 
you  are  one  of  the  ci-devans  who  had  servants  of  their  own." 
Phis  man  had  hiin  carried  to  Bourg-la-Reine ;  but,  as  they  were 
taking  him  thitlier  on  foot,  he  faijited  at  Chatillon,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  mount  him  on  a  vine-d reiser's  horse.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bourg,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  forgotten 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  man  Vi^ho  went  the"  next  day  to  carry 
him  a  little  bread  and  water,  found  him  motionless  and  cold.' 

Danton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  characters 
which  were  produced  by  the  revolution,  is  thus  poiirtrayed 
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in  this  work.  '  His  height  was  colossal,  his  make  athletic, 
his  features  strongly  marked,  coarse,  and  displedsing  • 
his  voice  shook  the  domes  of  the  halls,  his  elocution  was 
vehement,  and  his  images  gigantic'  These  qualities  were 
well  adapted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  multitude ; 
and  to  them,  Danton  principally  owed  the  influence  which 
he  possessed  in  tire  first  years  of  the  revolution.  Robes- 
pierre, who  latterly  became  his  rival,  was  greatly  inferior 
to  him  in  genius  and  talents,  but  was  far  his  superior  in 
cunning  and  hypocrisy.  When  Danton  found  himself 
overreached  by  Robespi^erre,  and  ordered  before  the  re- 
volutionai-y  tribunal,  that  legalized  instrument  of  murder 
and  pillage  which  he  hail  been  the  first  to  institute,  he 
was  incapable  of  restraining-  his  paroxysms  of  ftiry,  and 
raged  like  a  lion  caught  in  the  toils.  When  he  mouHtec( 
the  fatal  cart,  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  authors  of  this  work  say  that 

*  His  head  was  raised,  and  his  looks  bespoke  pride ;  he  ap^ 
peared  to  cotomand  the  crowd  who  surroimded  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  scafibld.  One  thought,  one  feeling  turned -towards  his 
fiuiiily,  and  affected  him  ai  moment.  "  Oh,  my  wife,  my  best 
beloved;"  cried  he,  "  I  shall  see  tkee  then  no  more."  Suddenly 
breaking  short,  however,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Danton,  no  weakness!" 
and  immediately  ascended  the  scaffold.' 

Proudhomrae,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
the  revolution,  hari  devoted  thirty  pages  of  his  work  to  the 
revolutionary  outrages  of  Amlre  Dumont,  the  deputy 
from  La  Somme  to  the  national  convention.  This  bar- 
barian 

*  Caused  two  hundred  perJions,  sixty-four  of  wliom  were  priests, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  wrote  thns  to  the  convention: 
**  I  have  had  five  dozen  of  these  animals,  black  beasts,  tied  in 
pairs;  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  public  derision,  under 
the  guard  of  tiie  players,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison/ 

l?'ouche,  Bonaparte's  late  minister  of  police,  is  charac- 
terized in  this  work  as  a  person  ^  of  Winning  <lisposition, 
an  easy  manner  of  expressing  himself,  and  an  exalted 
miiid."^  The  tranquil  and  undisturbed  establishment  of 
the  consular,  and  afterwards  the  imperial  government,  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions. 

We  have  both  read  in  books  and  heard  in  company  that 
Guillotin,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  fatal  instrument 
which,  during  the  revolution,  shed  so  much  royal,  noble, 
and  plebeian  blood,  and  in  which  the  great  force  of  the 
revolution  seemed,  for  some  time,  to  reside,  was  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  perished  by  his  own  invention.     At 
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the  time,  however,  when  this  work  was  written,  M.  Guil- 
lotin  appears  to 'have  been  alive  and  well.  As  the  ac- 
count of  M.  Guillotin  will  not  occupy  much  space,  we 
will  extract  it  entire. 

*  Guillotin,  a  physician  at  Paris,  born,  at  Saiutes  on  die  29th 
of  March,  1738,  ckputy  from  the  tiers-cEtat  of  Paris  to  the 
states-general,  lived  almost  unknown  before  the  revolution,  and 
what  caused  him  to  be  chosen  a  deputy,  was,  that^he  had  been 
fixed  on  to  prepare  a  writing  called  the  Petition  of  the  Six  Cor- 
4)orations,  which  became  interesting  on  account  of  the  effect  it 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  ^uit  commenced  by  the 
court  of  law  at  Paris  against  the  author,  who  after  having  been 
summoned  to  the  bar,  was  carried  back  in  triumph  by  the 
people.  When  appointed  a  member  of  the  national  assembly, 
Guillotin  attracted  attention  chiefly  by  a  great  gentleness  of 
disposition.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1789,  he  made  a  speedi 
on  the  penal  code,  in  which  a  tone  of  the  greatest  humanity 
obtained,  and  which  terminated  by  a  proposal  for  substituting, 
as  less  cruel  than  the  cord  the  fatal  machine,  w'hich  received 
his  name,  and  which  in  the  end  sacrificed  so  many  Victims.  In 
1790  he  again  took  a  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  penal  code. 
Some  persons  carried  away  by  the  horror  this  machine  has  since 
excited,  have  considered  as  .a  monster  one  of  the  geiitlest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  obscure  men  of  the  revolution.  Nobody 
has  deplored  more  bitterly  than  he  the  fatal  use  that  has  been 
made  of  this  invention.     Those  who  are  acquainted  wiHi  GuH- 

'  lotin,  describe  him  as  a  clever,  cool,  reserved  man'  of  unble- 
mished integrity,  who  in  some  sort  retired  from  Ihe  revolution 
when  he  perceived  the  course  to  which  it  w^s  directed.  He  is 
at  the  present  day  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  Paris,  and  is 
commissioned  by  gov^rjiment  to  direct  the  discovery  of  the 
cow-pox.' 

One  of  the  most  ferocious  monsters  which  were  engen- 
dered by  the  revolution,  was  Jourdan,  surnamed  Coupe- 
Tete^  which  the  translator  renders  liberally  '  the  be- 
header  ;'  but  the  word  '  cutHhroat'  would  have  accorded 
^setter  with  the  English  idiom.  The  various  occu,pations 
through  which  this  oiiscreant  had  passed,  are  curious. 

*  He  was  successively  a  butcher,  a  blacksmith's  jouriieyman, 
a  smuggler  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy,  a  soldier  in  the  regiment 
of  Auvergne,  a  servant  in  the  stables  of  the  Marshal  de  Vaux, 
a  \\\ne-merchant  (?)  at  Paris  in  1787  and  8,  under  the' name  of 
Petit,  a  slayer  (butcher)  in  1789,  a  seller  of  madder  for  dying 
inx\vignon  in  1790,  general  of  the  army  of  Vaucinse  in  1791, 
and  finally  leader  of  a  squadron  of  national  gendarmerie.' 

(  Jourdan  appears  to  have  had  a  heart  completely  steeled 
against  every  tender  sentiment,  and  ev^ntohave  made 
those  cruelties  his  delight  and  his  baast,  the  v«y  mention 
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of  which  excites  horror  in  almost  every  mind.  At  the 
Apostolic  palace,  known  hy  the  name^  of  the  Glaciere, 
at  Avignon,  he  and  his  associated  ruffians  beat  out  the 
brains  of  no  less  than  sixty-one  persons,  amongst  whom 
were  thirteen  women.  *  He  boasted  of  having  torn 
out  the  hearts  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  and  called  on. the 
national  assembly  to  reward  him  for  this  deed  with  a  civic 
medal.'  The  author  should  have  ^ded,  that  Foulon 
was  his  father-in-law. 

Lebon  (Joseph),  i£  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  con- 
vention, who,  perhaps,  was  hardly  inferior  to  Jourdan  in 
the  cruelties  which  he  practised.  '  Every  day  after  his 
dinner,  he  presided  at  the  execution  of  his  victims,  which 
he  one  day  thought  fit  to  defer,  that  he  might  read  the 
newspaper  to  them.'  He  had  so  little  regard  even  for  the 
forms  of  justice,  that  he  '  once  gave  previous  notice  of  the 
death  of  those  whom  he  chose  to  be  sentenced  to  die.' 

*  He  delighted  in  frightening  women  by  firing  pistols  close  to 
tlieir  ears,  and  be  advised  them  all  not  to  attend  to  their  mothers 
and  husbands,  but  on  all  occasions  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions. He  used  to  get  little  children  together,  and  teach  them 
to  listen  to  what  their  fathers  said,  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  come  and  report  lo  him.' 

In  the  Dictionnaire  Historique,  it  is  said  of  Lebon,  that 
'  many  young  women  passed  from  his  embraces  to  the  scaf- 
fold,' and  that  he  made  himself  drunk  with  brandy  before 
he  was  conducted  to  the  guillotine.  His  intoxication,  how- 
ever, had  not  entirely  stupified  his  faculties,  for  when  the 
red  shirt  was  put  over  him,  he  remarked,  that  instead  of 
putting  it  on  him,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  put  it 
on  the  convention,  whose  orders  he  had  obeyed. 

Marat,  who,  as  well  as  Jourdan  and  Lebon,  deserves  the 
name  of  Cut-throat,  was  a  Swiss  of  Calvinistic  parents. 
The  ugliness  of  his  exterior  appearance  did  not  ill  repre- 
sent the  deformity  of  his  heart  and  mind.  He  was  a  short 
man,  with  a  hideous  physiognomy  and  a  head  of  monstrous 
size.  Like  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  revolution, 
lie  had  been  an  adventurer  in  early  life.  /  He  had  no  fixed 
pursuit,  but  sought  to  promote  his  interest  as  caprice  or 
chancQ^  or  oppbrtunity  might  prompt.  He  had  no  fixed 
home  and  no  fixed  principle.  We  are  far  from  insinuating, 
that  one  of  these  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  other. 
Hut  a  roving  and  unsettled  life  is  certainly  not  favourable 
to  those  just  practical  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  which 
doniestic  habits  are  more  apt  to  inspire.  Hence  we  think, 
that  judges  and  legislators,  and  indeed  persons  in  situations 
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of  trust  and  power  in  general,  ought  to  be  fathers  of  fami- 
lies. In  such  persons,  we  have  the  best  chance  of  a  salutary 
steadiness  of  principle  and  comluct,  averse  at  once  from 
fanciful  schemes  and  a  dereliction  of  rectitude,  the  delu- 
sions of  the  sanguine,  and  the  corruption  of  the  base. 

Marat  left  his  country  and  his  home  at  an  early  period. 
Having  obtained  a  smattering  of  medical  information,  he 
became  a  quack  doctor,  and  exhibited  himself  on  the  stage 
as  a  mountebank.     He  had  invented  a  specific  which  was 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  all  complaints.     This  he  sold 
in  small  bottles  for  two  louis  d'ors  a  piece ;  but  the  price 
restricted  the  sale  and  cojifined  the  benefits  or  the  miscfiiefs 
of  the  remedy  to  a  few.     He  afterwards  insinuated  himself 
by  his  intrigues  or  his  impudence  into  the  place  of  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  or,  in  more  plain  terms,  of  horse-doctor  to 
the  Count  D'Artois.    The  writers  of  the  Bibliotheque  Mo- 
derne  do  not  mention,  that  Marat  was  ever  in  England ; 
but  this  was  certainly  the  case.     And  we  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  was,  for  some  time,  usher  at  a  school  at 
Edmonton.     We  have  not,  however,  been  told,  whether, 
in  this  last  post  of  power,  he  was  as  fond  of  letting  blood  by 
means  of  the  birch,  as  he  was  afterwards  at  Paris  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  euiliotine.     It  is  greatly  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  city  of  Pans,  that  it  should  have  chosen  such  a 
monster  for  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  Convention, 
and  the  faction  of  the  Girondists  never  displayed  more  pu- 
sillanimity and  folly  than  in  suffering  this  tiger  in  human 
form   to   ravage  and  massacre  without   controul,    when 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  to 
have  rid  the  world  of  such  a  demon  by  an  act  of  patriotic 
promptitude.     But  the  Girondists  did  nothing  but  prate, 
en  philosophc^  while  their  adversaries  acted  with  ah  energy 
of  which  they  soon  after  became  the  unresisting  victims. 
Marat  was  certainly  possessed  of  talents,  and  he  often 
both  wrote  and  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on    the  multitude,  whom  his  eloquence,   the 
force  of  which  seemed  increased  by  his  disregard  of  dress 
and  decency,  was  particularly  adapted  to  strike.     There 
was,  however,  an  incoherence  in  his  speeches,  and  a  sort 
of  fanatic  turbulence  in  his  emotions,  which  may  induce  a 
belief,  that  we  ought  to  consider  his  conduct  as  the  result 
of  insanity.     But  if  we  repute  Marat  to  have  been  insane, 
we  must,  in  common  charity,  extend  the  same  construction 
to  the  conduct  of  no  small  number  of  t'he  chiefs  of  the 
revolution,  who  seem  to  have  been  seized,  as  if  by  one 
simultaneous  agency,  by  the  most  tremendous  and  most 
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durable  paroxysm  of  mania   which  was  ever  witnessed 
among  the  chiefs  of  any  nation  in  any  period  of  the  World. 

The  following  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  thi3 
^ork  as  an  instance  of  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  far- 
famed  Abbe  Manry,  the  nwst  vigorous  and  eloquent  anta- 
g*onist  of  the  revolution.  When,  on  on^e  occasion,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  ferocious  mob  who  threatened  to  drag  him 
to  the  iamp-po^t,  he  turned  round,  and  said  dryly  to  his 
piii'suers  :  ^  When  yoo  have  put  me  in  the  place  of  the 
lamp,  shall  you  see  die  better?'  This  insta»tiy  caused  a 
change  in  the  sensations  of  the  multitude  ;  a  laugh  was 
raised,  and  the  murmurs  of  vengeance  were  converted  into 
shouts  of  applause. 

In  the  account  whic^  is  gfivefft  ^  Mirabeau  in  tbis  work, 
no  doubt  se^ms  ^entertained,  that  he  had  latterly  made  his 
peace  with  the  <?ourt,  who  had  ginjaited  him  a  pension  and 
paid  bis -debts.  It  is  very  proWemalica^,  whether,  if  he  had 
lived,  he  could  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  prevented  tlie  subversion  of  the  throne.  He  de- 
clared to  bis  fr^iends  on  his  death-bed:  ^  i  shall  carry  the 
monavcliy  with  me,  and  a  l^^w  factrmas  spirits  will  share 
what  is  left.'  Mirabeau  appears  to  have  retained  the  pos- 
session ^  his  inteitecfcual  faculties  to  the  very  m  anient  of 
'Lis  expiration.  On  the.  wrcriiing  of  tiis  death,  he  wrote 
these  wor^s^  '  it  is  not  so  diAictitt  to  die,'  and  at  the 
moment  when  his  eyes  were  closing  to  be  opened  no  more, 
his  l>and  traced  the  words  '  to  sleep.'  Supposing  this 
anecdote  true,  which  we  have  no  reasbn  to  doubt,  it  is  very 
curious,  as  expressing  what  may  be  called  Mirabeau's  sen- 
sation of  death.  In  person,  Mirabeau  '  was  of  middje 
stature,  liis  face  was  disfig^wred  by  the  marks  of  the  small 
pox,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  hair  on  'his  head 
gave  him  some  resemblance  to  a  lio?i.' 

General  Moreau  is  staled  to  have  been  born  at  Morlaix 
in  1761;  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  though  he,  appears 
always  to  have  given  i\^  preference  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  The  revolution  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  military  genius.  After  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  the  North,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier- general  in  179S;  and  in  April,  1794,  he 
was  appointed  general  of  division  at  the  desire  of 
Pichegru,  whom  he  denounced  to  the  Directory  in  1797,  on 
account  of  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Pr4n(5e^f 
Conde.  Moreau  bad  been  acquainted  with  this  corros- 
pondence  for  some  time  before  he  made  it  known  to  the 
dh-ectors;  and  he  ^evidently  did  it  at  la&t  witfe  reluctance ; 
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&nd,  as  appears,  not  till  tlie  projects  of  Pichegni  had  been 
disclosed   io    the    executive    government.      This  act  of 
Moreau,  in  whatever  motives  it  might  originate,  certainly 
injured  hiin  in  tlie  public  opinion  ;  and  the  writers  of  this 
work  sav,  that  though  the  government   afterwards  em- 
ployed him,  it  was  rather  from  '  an  imperious  necessity  for 
his  talents,'   than   from  '  a   confidence   in  his  sincerity.^ 
Moreau  never  displayed  more  talent  than  in  the  campaign 
in  Italv  in  1799,  when  he  had  to  contend  against  Suwarrow. 
The  genius  which  he  then  discovered,  saved  the  republican 
army  from  annihilation,  and  he  deservedly  obtained  '  the 
surname  of  the  French  Fabius.'     After  the  establishment 
of  the  consular  government,  Moreau,  who  was  naturally 
a  man  of  great  frankness,  was  not  sufficiently  wary   nor 
reserved  in  expressing  his  sentiments  of  Bonaparte.     Mr. 
Fox,  we  believe,  noticed  this.     It  appears  veiy  doubtful 
whether  Moreau  were  at  all  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pichegru.     Moreau  had  several  interviews  with  Pichegru 
after  he  liad  secretly  come  to  Paris ;  but  it  seems  certain, 
that  he  did  riot  coalesce  with  him  in  his  plan  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons.     The   writers   of  this  work  say, 
that  Moreau's  '  jjolitical  conduct  discov^ers  neitlier  energy 
«or  greatness.'     It  did  not  indeed  discover  any  of  that 
energy  or  greatness  which  was  exhibited  by  Danton  or 
Robespierre,  or  by  the  different  persons  who  have  succes- 
sively usurped  the  government  of  France.     Moreau  was 
a  iman  of  strict  probity,  and  was  admirably  fitted,  by  his 
exemplary  moderation,  to  have  become  the  Washington  of 
France,  if  the  French  had  had  the  coolness,  the  virtue,  and 
constancy  of  the  Americans.     But  a  despotic  government 
seems  to  have  been  best  suited  to  the  mannei's  and  tempe- 
rament of  the  French,  and  this  government  tJrey  have  in 
perfection  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon.     Moreau  had 
none  of  that  '  energy  and  greatness,'  which  distinguished 
the  leading  demons  in  the  hell  of  the  revolution ;  but  to 
accuse  that  man  of  wanting  true  energy  and  great nessj  who 
displayed  so  much  of  both  at  the  head  of  armies  and  in  the 
most  perilous  circumstances^  in  which  the  noblest  qualities 
both  of  the  mind  and  heart  can  be  devdioped,  is  to  falsify 
fecJts  and  to  asperse  his  memory  without  cause.     Moreau 
Irp^ears  to^ave  been  guided  in  his  political  conduct  by  a 
becoming  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  and  when  a  man  who  is 
thus  governed  by  piinciple,  has  to  ad;  with  those  who  are 
governed  by  none,  and  particularly  in  such  a  stormy  period 
as  thai  of  the  French  revolution,  lie  Wfll  readily  be  sup- 
picinted  by  those  who  hesitate  at  no  mea:ns,  however  fla":i- 
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tioiis,  which  can  promote  their  ends.  Truth  may  be 
cajoled  by  perfidy,  and  the  energy  of  virtue  will  often  sink 
before  the  audacity  of  crime. 

The  character  of  Moreau  both  as  a  general  and  a  citizen, 

is  more  -fair  and  unsullied  than  that  of  any  of  the  revolu- 

.  tionary  chieftains  either  in  the  camp  or  in  the  cabinet.  The 

sketch  of  the  character  of  Moreau  in  the  third  volume  of 

this  work,  is  thus  concluded. 

*  He  has  more  than  once,'  (in  what  instance])  *  sacrificed  his 
friends  to  the  weakness  of  his  character,  and,  knowing  little  of 
mankind  and  of  the  revohition,'  (indeed!)  '  which  he  embraced 
without  ambition,  but  not  without  jealousy,'  (of  whom,  or  what?) 
•  he  has  committed  many  political  errors,'  (what  are  these  many 
errors  ?)  *  and  merited  by  his  imprudence  at  least  the  exile  to 
which  he  has  been  condemned.'  . 

The  f  allowing  is  the  account  which  we  find  in  this  work 
of  the  early  life  of  Robespierre,  who  may  justly  becaDed 
the  Satan  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Robespierre  (Maximilien  Isidore),  was  born  at  Arras  in  1759. 
His  father,  a  barrister  in  the  superior  council  of  Artois,  having 
ruined  himself  by  his  prodigality,  left  France  long  before  the  re- 
volution, established  a  school  for  the  French  at  Cologne,  and 
went  into  England,  and  thence  into  America,  where  he  suffered 
his  frieiids  to  be  ignorant  of  his  existence.  His  mother,  whose 
name  was  Maria  Josepha  Carreau,  was  the  daughter  of  a  brewer ; 
she  soon  died,  leaving  lier  son,  only  nine  years  old,  and  a  brother 
who  shared  his  fate,'  (Whoi^e  fate  or  what  fate  ?)  *  The  Bishop 
of  Arras,  M.  de  Conzie,  who  afterAvards  shewed  such  aversion 
from  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  contributed  to  send  Robes- 
pierre to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  he  had  got  him 
admitted  on  the  foundation.  It  is  said,  that  even  in  his  child- 
hood, he  was  gloomy  and  wicked,  though  timid,  and  that  this 
temper,  which  he  restrained  before  his  masters,  past  with  them 
for  love  of  study,  and  gained  Inm  the  favour  of  some  among 
them,  whilst  others  foresaw  the  bhckness  of  his  soul.  The 
Abbe  de  Proyart,  ihe  master,  was  the  dispenser  of  the  remittances 
which  the  Bishop  of  Arras  made  to  him ;  and  the  Abbe  Aime, 
Canon  of  Paris,  of  whom  he  was  afterwards  the  persecutor, 
allowed  him  his  table.  M.  Herivaux,  one  of  the  professors  and 
admirers  of  the  heros  of  Rome,  contributed  greatly  to  develop  the 
love  of  republicanism  in  him ;  he  surnamed  him  the  Roman, 
and  incessantly  praised  his  already  declared  love  of  independence 
and  eCjuality.  More  assiduous,  more  diligent  than  is  usual  at  that 
2ge,  he  went  through  his  studies  with  considerable  credit,  and 
even  gave  hopes,  as  to  talent,  that  he  was  far  from  realizing 
afterwards.  In  1775,  when  Louis  XVL  made  his  entry  into 
Paris,  lie  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-si  udejits  to  present  to  that 
prince  the  homage  of  their  gratitude,    Becomiiig  a  barrister  itt 
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tiie  council  of  Artois,  liQ  wrote  against  the  magistrates  of  St. 
pmer,  those  of  Arras,  and  the  states  of  his  province,  and  though 
little  esteemed  in  his  bodi/,  on  account  of  his  irascibility,  he  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  academy  of  .Arras.  The  political  troubles 
of  1788  heated  his  brain:  he  was  soon  remarked  in  the  revolu- 
tionary meetings  at  the  begilining  of  1789,  and  the  tiers-etat 
of  the  province  of  Artof  <  aftei-wards  appointed  him  one  of  their 
deputies  to  the  states-general.  On  his  arrival  at  the  assembly, 
he  at  first  obtained  very  little  influence  there ;  and  he  was  even 
considered,  during  this  first  session,  only  as  a  gloomy  man,  ca- 
pable of  every  thing,  but  gifted  with  very  little  ability.  How- 
ever, though  the  want  of  eloquence  did  not  permit  him  to  vie 
with  the  orators  who  then  shone  in  the  tribune,  he  began  to  ac- 
quire great  power  over  the  populace,  and  Necker  in  consequence, 
cajoled  him  in  the  meanest  manner,,  on  the  19tli  of  June.  For 
some  time  he  paid  court  to  Mirabeau,  who  despised  him,  yet  he 
accompanied  him  so  assiduously  in  the  streets  and  public  squares, 
that  he  was  at  last  surnamed  Mirabeau's  ape.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
1791,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  punishment  of 
death,  though  there  hardly  ever  was  an  individual  who 
showed  less  regard  for  human  life,  or  shed  blood  with  such 
indiscriminate  profusion.  After  the  defeat  and  dispersion 
of  the  Girondists  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  Robespierre 
may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  absolute 
sovereign  aj  France,  till  the  period  of  his  arrest  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1794.  If  he  had  obtained  the  victory  on  that 
day,  the  writers  of  this  work  seem  to  think,  that  he  would 
have  sacrificed  the  Jacobins ;  and  as  extremes  are  oflen 
found  to  meet,  he  would  perhaps  have  exhibited  himself  as 
the  advocate  of  justice,  humanity,  and  moderation.  'Robes- 
pierre was  sent  to  the  guillotine  on  the  28th  of  July,  1794, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  shops,  the  windows,  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  were  filled  with  spectators  and  the  air 
resounded  with  shouts  of  joy.  His  head  was  wrapped  in 
a  bloody  cloth,  which  supported  his  under  jaw,  which  he 
had  shattered  with  a  pistol-ball,  with  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  destroy  himself  on  the  preceding  evening  whren 
he  was  arrested  by  the  conventionalists.  His  pale  and  livid 
countenance  was  but  half  seen,  and  one  account  says,  that 
his  eyes  were  completely  closed. 

*  The  horsemen  who  escorted  him,  shewed  him  to  the  spec- 
tatop  with  the  point  of  their  sabres.  The  mob  stopped  him 
before  the  house  where  he  lived.  Some  women  danced  before 
the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  him.  "  Thy  execution 
intoxicates  me  with  joy!  Descend  to  hell,  with  the  curses  of  all 
wives  and  of  all  mothers.''    *  The  executioner,  when  about  to 
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put  him  to  deatii,  roughly  tore  the  dressing  off  his  womid^;  k^ 
i*tlered  an  horrible  cry,  his  und^r  jaw  separated  from  the  upper j. 
the  'blood  spouted  out,  and  his  head  presented  a  most  hideous* 
spectacle.     He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five/ 

Robespierre  had  the  profound  cunning  of  Cromwell,, 
without  his  courage,  his  magnanimil  j,  or  any  of  his  gene- 
rous Cj^ualities.  What  were  his  ulterior  designs  is  unknown, 
for  no  One  was  permitted  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  his 
thoughts.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  he  affected  the 
sovereignty,  and  if  he  had  found,  that  he  could  not  carry 
that  point,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  improbable,  that  he  would 
have  betrayed  all  his  former  friends,  renounced  all  his 
former  opinions,  andi  endeavoured  to  gratify  his  ambition 
by  recalling  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne.  Notwith- 
standing his  anti-monarchical  violence  and  his  revolutionary 
outrages,  we  consider  him,  if  circumstances  had  been  ct 
all  favourable  to  that  scheme,  to  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  repeated  the  part  of  Monk  in  France  tlian  Pichegru 
or  any  of  the  other  persons  who  were  known  to  entertain 
that  wish.  If  we  were  briefly  to  compare  Marat,  Danton, 
and  Robespierre,  we  should  say,  that  what  in  Danton  and 
Robespierre  w  as  pri^Ie^  in  Marat  was  vanity.  Marat,  who 
ever  retained  bis  original  character  of  the  quack  doctor 
and  the  mountebank,  affected  a  singularity  in  his  dress,  his 
manner,  and  -even  his  barbarities.  He  aimed  at  more  petty 
distinctions  than  either  Danton  or  Robespierre.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  be  the  beast  and  oracle  of  a  Sans-culotte 
mob ;  he  did  not  aim  at  a  higher  sovereignty.  But  Danton 
and  Robespierre  were  ambitious  of  a  grander  destiny. 
Danton  and  Robespierre  w  ere  both  extravagantly  proud ; 
but  tlie  pride  of  Danton  was  associated  with  a  lofty  disdain 
which  partook  of  his  great  physical  courage,  whilst  that  of 
Robespierre  was  mixed  with  low  cunning  which  ori^ 
ginated  in  his  natural  timidity,  and  which  he  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  heroism.  Danton  got  rid  of  his  enemies 
by  more  direct  means,  but  Robespierre  had  always  recourse 
to  artifice.  The  one  was  a  lion  who  marched  up  to  his  foe 
in  the  open  plain,  the  other  a  tiger  who  watched  for  him  in 
a  jungle  and  sprung  upon  him  unawares. 

The  writers  of  this  work  say,  that  though  Madame  Ro- 
land 'wished  to.  have  it  understood  in  her  memoirs,  that 
she  had  the  greatest  share  in  his,'  <her  husband's)  '  literary 
labours,  it  appears  to  us  certain,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to 
her,  unless  it  might  perhaps  be  in  facility.'  It  is  said, 
Madame  Roland,  '  at  nine  years  old,  made  an  analysis  of 
Flutarch,'     We  do  not  believe  this,  at  least  without  great 
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limitations.  We^  are  iiicliaed  to  believe,  that  the  translator 
has  rendered  the  passage  of  the  original  in  this  instance,  as 
well  as  in  man/  others,  with  iwo  little  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. In  the  account  of  this  deservedly  celebrated,  and^ 
we  think,  truly  great  lady,  in  the  Bictionnaire  Historique, 
it  is  said,  '  Des  Vage  de  ncuf  ans  elle  voulut  analyser  Plu- 
tarque.'  This  is  a  very  diiferent  thing  ft^om  the  naked  as- 
sertion, that  she  had  accomplished  the  undertaking.  At  the 
early  age  of  nine  years,  she  might  show  an  inclination  for 
this  kind  of  study,  and  this  is,  of  itself,  a  sort  of  prodigy. 
She  was  arrested  on  the  24th  of  June,  1793,  and  passed 
ni ore  than  four  months  in  prison  previously  to  her  execu- 
tion. During  this  sad  interval,  she  showed,  that  she  had 
not  read  Plutarch  in  vain^  for  none  of  his  heroes  could  have 
evinced  more  philosophic  constancy  and  serenity  of  mind 
than  she  did  in  the  most  melancholy  circumstances.  Nor 
did  she  maintain  only  her  own  spirits,  but  administered 
solace  and  infused  courage  into  her  companions  in  ad- 
versity. 

In  the  acqount  of  Rofsignol,  a  journeyman  goldsmith  at 
Paris,  who  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Jacpbins,  we 
are  informed,  that  after  he  had  obtained  in  September,  1793, 
'  the  chief  command  of  the  coasts  of  Brest,'  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  that  he  would  pay  ten  livres  for  every  pair 
of  Chouan's  ears. 
.  Roux,  a  priest,  and  a  municipal  officer  at  Paris,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  commune  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  custody  of  Louis  XV'I.  and  his  family  in  the 
Temple.  The  following  is  one  of  his  traits  of  barbarity 
to  his  unfortunate  prisoners.  The  deposed  monarch  was 
afflicted  with  a  violent  tooth-ach,  and  begged  Roux  to  let 
a  dentist  be  sent  to  him. 

*  It  is  not  worth  while,  answered  R,oux,  making  a  gesture  to 
represent  the  guillotine,  your  teeth  will  soon  be  put  to  rights.' 
*  lie  was  ap}X)inted  to  conduct  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  and 
every  body  remembers,  that  when  that  prince  begged  him  to 
convey  a  ring  to  the  queen,  he  answered :  *  I  am  not  commis- 
sioned to  do  any  thing  but  lead  you  to  death.' 

It  is  said  of  Simon,  the  shoemaker  at  Paris,  who  was 


lity  is  stated,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  been  a  little  softened. 
'  One  day,  seeing  the  joy  testified  by  the  queen  and  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  at  dining  with  the  king,  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  I  believe  these  confounded  women  will  make  lue  ciy.» 
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He  appears  to  have  been  ^  the  most  ignorant  and  debauched 
of  all  the  commissioners/  and  was  accordingly  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  dauphin,  after  the  execution  of  the 
king.  The  inhuman  monster  is  said  to  have  taught  this 
unfortunate  boj  '  to  swear,  to  drink,  tcT  curse  liis  father, 
mother,  his  aunt,  to  sing  the  Carmagnole,  and  to  cry  long 
live  the  Sans-culottes.'  ^  He  appears  to  have  hurried  the 
young  prince  into  an  untimely  grave.  We  here  conclude 
our  account  of  this  work,  which  has  ratlier  disappointed 
our  expectations. 


Art.  II. — Chronological  Retrospect;  or,  Memoirs  of  the 
principal  Events  of  Mahommedan  Histori/,  from  the 
Death  of  the  Arabian  Legislator,  to  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  in  Hindustaun,  from  Original  Persian  Autlio- 
rities.  B;^  Major  David  Price y  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pani/'s  Service,   VoL  1st,  4:to,     Booth,  &c.  1811. 

WE  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed 
the  obligation  which  we  shall  always  feel  towards  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  laying  open  to  our  view  the 
original  sources  of  historical  information.  The  various 
characteristics  of  the  human  race  under  the  influence  of 
different  ages,  climates,  and  forms  of  government,  are  by 
far  the  most  rational  objects  of  antiquarian  inquiry ;  but 
they  lose  almost  their  whole  identity,  when  represented 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  one  general  and  undistinguish- 
ing  phraseology.  With  these  sentiments,  the  apology 
which  Major  Price  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design  ought  to  be  accepted  without  hesitation, 
even  though  its  imperfections  were  more  numerous  and 
glaring  than  they  really  are.  One  faithful  trait  of  character 
is,  in  a  historical  view,  preferable  to  all  the  graces  and 
embellishments  of  style;  and,  with  passages  of  the  above 
description,  the  present  work  will  be  discovered  to  abound. 
Our  only  suggestion  to  the  authY)r  on  this  subject  shall  be, 
therefore,  that,  wherever  he  does  not  translate,  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  language  ought  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  the 
present  volume,  there  are  too  many  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — '  the  ephemeral  monarch  just  consigned  to  the 
cabinet  of  oblivion.' — '  Having  committed  his  father's  re- 
mains to  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead,'  &c.  &c.  which 
are  not  given  as  quotations  from  the  original,  and  must  be 
acknowledged  as  far  from  resembling  the  plain  and  una- 
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ddi'ned  languag^e  which  ought,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  find 
place  wherever  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person.  The 
title-pagfe  itself  (and  what  should  be  more  plain  than  a  title- 
page?)  announced  to  us  that  unfortunate  predilection 
which  its  writer  seems  to  have  imbibed  for  empty  and  high- 
sounding  phrases.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Gibbon  ;  but 
in  imitating  the  gorgeousness  of  his  attire,  forgets,  that  he 
has  not  learned  the  art  of  putting  it  on  gracefully. 

The  work  is  intended  to  consist  of  three  volumes.  The 
present  occupies  exactly  the  same  portion  of  time  (with  the 
exclusion  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  prophet's  history),  as 
that  treated  by  Ockley  in  his  History  of  the  Saracens.  It 
embraces  much  more  particular  and  minute  information 
than  that  well-known  work,  except,  (we  believe),  in  one 
instance  only — the  detail  of  the  war  with  Heraclius.  This, 
which  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Ockley's 
subject,  has  been  very  hastily  passed  over  by  Major  Price, 
whose  object  it  probably  was  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
dwelling  on  the  same  ground  with  his  predecessor. 

The  simple  manners  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Maliomet 
and  of  his  successors,  the  Kholfa  rashedein,  or  legitimate 
KhalifFs  (viz.  Abii  Bukker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ally),  will 
remind  the  reader  forcibly  of  those  of  Homer's  (jrreciau 
Heroes  or  of  their  descendants  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Thus,  in  the  recital  of  battles,  he  will  be  often  pleasantly 
surprised  at  seeing  both  armies  stand  still  while  one  of  the 
principal  champions  on  either  side  engages  with  one  of  tho 
other  party  in  single  combat.  They  advance,  '  vaunting 
their  own  praises,  or  those  of  their  patrons  or  of  the  ad- 
herents of  their  cause,'*  or  insulting  their  adversaries  by 
comparisons  to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  or  their 
clans.  If  one  is  slain,  his  arms,  and  not  unfrequently 
his  corse,  become  the  objects  of  general  contention. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  customs  of  the 
Arabs  may  seem  to  realize  the  fictions  of  chivalry;  and 
as  all  our  early  works  of  imagination  liad  their  origin  from 
the  east  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  romances  of  Turpin 
and  of  the  Round  Table  will  probably  be  found  much  more 
analogous  to  the  state  of  society  among  the  nations  of 
which  we  are  speaking  than  to  any  which  we  know  (o  have 
prevailed  in  Europe.  We  have  female  warriors,  like 
Ariosto's  Bradamairt  and  the  Clorinda  of  Tasso.  The 
swords  and  horses  of  the  most  celebrated  chieftains  are  dis- 
tinguished by  proper  names.  The  relation  of  the  war  of 
■■■    ■  I        I  ■  1 1    I    II.      . .       .1.1         1 II I   I      1 1 

•  Combat  of  Mohokkem  ul  Teffeil  with  TJiaubut,  the  sun  of  Keiss,  attbt; 
battle  of  Akkermah,  page  44. 
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SefFeyne,  between  Ally  and  Mauweiah  (the  first  Khaliff  of 
th6  Ommiades),  would  form  an  excellent  subject  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  poet  as  Boyardo  or  Pulci.  The  part 
which  Ally  is  made  to  play  is  only  the  counterpart  of  th^ 
famous  Orlando's  under  similar  circumstances.  The  ludi- 
crous accompaniments  of  the  following  incident  are  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore.  The  Syrian  companions  of  Mauweiah) 
already  softened  by  the  effeminacy  natural  to  that  luxuri- 
ous region,  had  been  so  daunted  by  the  irresistible  prowess 
af  Ally,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  artifice 
of  disguising  his  pei'son,  in  order  to  induce  any  of  the  ene- 
my to  enter  the  lists  with  him  as  an  opponent. 

*  Unconscious  of  his  identity,  AmrA  ventured  to  advance  a  feW 
steps,  and  Ally,  desirous  of  drawing  him  to  a  more  convenient 
distance  from  the  protection  of  his  followers,  continued  to  curvet 
round  his  person,  as  if  apprehensive  of  approaching  too  near ; 
which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  a  little  further,  concluding, 
that  this  cautious  circumspection,  in  no  shape  indicated  that 
ardent  and  intrepid  courage,  which  distinguished  the  son  of  Abu- 
tauleb.  He  therefore  advanced  in  his  career,  repeating  certain 
lines  which  imported  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Kiufah,  and  the 
destroyer  of  Othman,  that  speedy  discomfiture  and  havoc,  which 
he  was  about  to  carry  among  them,  though  a  thousand  AbAl 
Hussuns*  were  numbered  in  their  ranks.  Ally  replied  in  respon- 
sive measure,  and  in  terms  which  rather  unexpectedly  announced 
to  AmrA  the  antagonist  to  whom  he  had  so  rashly  opposed  him> 
self.  Without  a  moment's  delay  or  reflection,  he  gave  his  horse 
the  reins,  and  with  whip  and  spurs,  urged  him  to  escape  within 
the  protection  of  the  Syrian  line.  Ally  pursued  with  eagerness, 
and  making  a  well  intended  longe,  the  point  of  his  lance  passed 
thropgh  the  skirt  of  Amr6's  coat  of  mail,  which  brought  him 
head-foremost  to  the  earth  ;  unfortunately,  not  wearing  drawers, 
and  his  heels  in  the  air,  that  part  of  his  person  became  exposed 
which  we  shall  forbear  to  particularize.  In  this  situation.  Ally 
scorned  to  do  him  any  further  injury,  and  suffered  him  to  escape 
with  the  contemptuous  remark,  that  he  was  never  to  forget  the 
circumstance  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  life  and  safety. 
Thus  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death,  Arartj  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Mauweiah,  with  whom  a  conversation  passed, 
which,  though  ill  suited  to  the  gravity  of  history,  has,  however, 
not  been  thought  unworthy  of  relation.  "  I  give  thee  credit 
Amrii  for  thy  ingenious  contrivance,  though  I  believe  thou  wilt  be 
the  first,  on  record,  that  ever  escaped  the  sword  by  so  scanda- 
idns  an  exposure.  To  the  day  of  thy  death,  it  therefpre  behoves 


*  Appellation  of  Ally  as  the  father  of  Hussun. 
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thee  to  be  grateful  to  tliose  organs,  to  whicli  alone  thy  safety  has 
been  owing.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  of  being  thus  the  accomplice 
of  thine  own  infamy?"  *  Amrii — *'  Put  a  check  to  thy  loquacity, 
Mauweiah ;  hadst  thou  been  in  my  place,  thy  pride  had  been  com- 
pletely humbled,  and  thy  wives  and  children,  at  this  moment 
widowed  and  fotherless.  When  Ally  dared  thee  to  the  field,  did 
I  not  see  thee  paJe  and  deprived  of  motion  ?  From  a  man  of  thy 
doubtful  courage,  these  sarcastical  remarks  on  my  actions  are 
theref<He  equally  unseasonable  and  unbecoiuing."  *  Mauwciah 
(laughing) — "  Pray  how  didst  thou  contrive  to  breathe,  Amrii, 
in  a  posture  so  uncouth,  with  thy  legs  swinging  in  the  air ;  I 
fancy  thou  wast  litde  aware  of  the  disgrace  about  to  befal  thee,  or, 
thou  wouidst  surely  have  provided  thyself  with  a  pair  of 
drawers."  *  AmrA — "  My  conduct  is  no  further  singular  than 
that  when  I  perceived  the  superior  strength  of  mine  enemy,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  retreat."  *  Mauweiah — "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  aver,  that  there  is  any  thing  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  yielding 
to  such  as  Ally  :  I  only  maintain,  that  it  was  scandalously  so,  to 
make  a  pair  of  colour  staffs  of  thy  legs,  and  to  expose  thyself  so 
shamefully  to  him  and  all  the  world."  *  Amrii — "  It  cannot 
surely  be  surprising,  that  when  he  recollected  me  to  be  his  uncle's 
son.  Ally  should  have  been  induced  to  spare  me."  *  Mauweiah — 
**  Nay,  Amrii,  this  is  too  arrogant  to  be  borne,  remembering,  as 
I  do,  the  prophet's  declaration,  that  Ally  was  of  the  same  descent 
as  himself,  even  to  father  Adam.  Now  we  all  know,  that  the 
father  of  Ally  was  a  chief  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Haushem  ; 
whereas  thine  was  no  more  than  a  common  butcher,  of  the  tribe 
of  Koraish."  *  Amru — "  Great  God  !  these  sarcastic  remarks 
are  to  me  far  more  intolerable  than-  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
swords  and  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Had  I  remained  quietly  at 
home,  without  involving  myself  in  thy  quarrel,  and  bartering  my 
eternal  welfare  for  worldly  profit,  1  should  never  have  been  des- 
tined to  listen  to  such  speeches,  nor  have  subjected  myself  to 
the  endurance  of  all  this  burden  of  labour  and  anxiety."  Such, 
without  embellishment,  was  the. conversation  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  these  two  celebrated  men  on  this*  very  ludicrous  oc- 
casion ;  and  which,  as  an  illustration  of  manners,  however  de- 
plorably it  may  fail  short  of  the  manly  and  exalted  sentiments 
conveyed  in  tbe  ingenious  fabrications  of  the  illustrious  historian 
of  the  Roman  Republic,"*  we  have  ventured  to  admit  into  these 
pages.  But  as  if  our  author  were  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
reader  on  such  easy  terms,  he  insists  upon  furnishing  him  with 
another  relation  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Amrfi  and  Ally:  with 
whom  the  forujtr  had  pledged  himself  to  hazard  a  personal  coii- 


*  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  inquire,  who  is  meant  by  the 
appellation  of  *  iliustrious  bistOTian  or  the  Roman  Republic?*  How  mnch 
better  is  the  old  direct  way  of  calling  persons  by  their  proper  names. 
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flict,  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  the  presence  of  Mauweiah, 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  his  importunities  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks,  he  had  been  punished  by  an  expulsion  of 
some  days.  The  result  was,  however,  similar  to  what  has  been 
already  described,  euid  subjected  AmriX  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  Mauweiah.* — Page  287 — 289. 
The  following  account  of  a  mission  from  the  famous 
Abu  Obeidah  to  the  generals  of  Heraelius,  under  the 
reign  of  Abu  Bukker,  will  call  to  recollection  the  well 
known  anecdote  of  Agesilaus  in  the  presence  of  Tissa- 
phernes. 

*  Meyauz,  the  son  of  Jebbel,  was  selected  to  explain  to  the 
Christians  the  terms  on  which  they  might  purchase  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders.     In  order  to  convey  the  more  fa- 
vourable impression  of  those  whom  he  was  deputed  to  represent, 
this  person  armed   himself  in  a  suit  of  mail  of  extraordinary 
dimensions;  and  throwing  over  it  a  vest  of  yellow  silk,  with  a 
crimson  turban  on  his  head,  he  departed,  thus   equipped,  on 
horseback,   alone  and  unattended,  for  the  encampment  of  the 
enemy.     On  reaching  the  place  of  conference,  he  dismounted, 
and  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  principal  officers  of  the   Greeks,  whom   he  saw   assembled 
for  his  reception  :  one   of  the  attendants  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  his   horse,  a  service  which  he  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline, dryly  observing  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  take 
care  of  his  horse  than  himself.     When  he  drew  near  to  the  as- 
sembly,   his  attention  was   attracted  by  the   magnificence  with 
which  the  persons  who  composed  it  were  apparelled,  and   no 
less  by  the  beauty  of  the  couches  and  cushions  on  which  they 
reclined,  which  were  covered  with  the  richest  stuffs,  of  the  most 
delicate  variety  of  colours.     An  interpreter  explained  to  him, 
that  the   assembly  consisted  of  the  most   e\tvinent  men  of  the 
country,  many  of  them  members  of  the   court  of  Heraelius, 
and  that  he  was  cTcpected  to  take  his  seat  v\mong  them.     They 
now  offered,   once  more,  to  take  clrarge  of  his  horse,  but  this 
he  persisted  in  declining ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  repug- 
nance to  seat  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  so  brilliantly  ar- 
rayed, as  the  affair  in   which  he  was  employed,   could  be  dis- 
patched as  well  standing  as  sitting.     Il   being  however  further 
explained  to  him,  that  there  would  be  the  most  flagrant  breach 
of  decorum,  if  he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  way  he  proposed,  he  pretended  on  a  sudden  tq 
recollect  that  his  prophet  had  indeed  forbidden  his  followers  to 
hold  converse  standing  with  any   mortal,  neither  should  he  de- 
grade himself  by  neglecting  to  observe  the  rule  on  the  present 
occasion.     But  continuing  to  feel  the  same  aversion  towards 
seating   himself  on   the  gorgeous  carpet,    on  which  they   had 
placed  themselves,  he  lifted  up  the  corner  of  it  and  seated  him- 
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.self  on  the  bare  floor.  The  interpreter  again  proceeded  to 
explain  to  him,  that  the  assembly,  already  apprized  of  the  rigid 
scruples  on  which  he  regulated  his  plan  of  life,  were  disposed 
to  make  him  every  concession  on  these  points,  and  to  treat  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  every  mark  of  respect  in  their  power : 
yet,  they  could  not  forbear  to  recommentJ,  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  consent  to  discard  the  rustic  habits  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  Ihe  camp  of  Abii  Obeidah,  where  the 
posture  which  he  seemed  to  prefer  was,  perhaps,  conformable 
to  the  general  usage.  To  this,  Meyauz  replied,  that  as  a  slave 
of  the  most  highy  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  consider  it 
any  sort  of  degradation,  to  make  use  of  that  carpet  which  hh 
hand  had  spread  for  all  creatures.' — P.  QQ. 

'This  primitive  frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  could 
not  be  expected  long  to  withstand  the  allurements  which 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  fertile  territories  and  immense 
riches  held  out  to  the  conquerors.  As  with  n^ost  semi- 
barbarous  people,  the  taste  for  magnificence  first  displayed 
itself  in  the  fashion  of  arms  and  military  accoutrements. 
Thus  we  are  informed,  very  early  in  their  histoj-y,  of  a 
superb  tent,  or  pavillion,  for  which  the  invincible  fChaled 
had  paid  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dinaurs  of  gold.  The 
personal  conduct  of  the  four  first  khaliffs,  in  these  respects, 
appears  to  have  been  most  exemplarily  moderate  and  un- 
ostentatious; but  every  sort  of  profusion  and  luxury  be- 
came prevalent  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ommiada*, 
reckoning  from  the  time  of  Mauweiah's  establishment  in 
the  government  of  Syria  during  the  Khelauffut  of  Oth- 
man. 

Of  the  contempt  of  death  and  danger  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  their  prophet  inspired  them,  history  aflfords 
numerous  instances  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
The  conduct  of  Ebn  Muljum,  the  assassin  of  Ally,  bears 
stronger  marks  of  that  strange  mixture  of  gallantry  and 
devotion  which  distinguished  the  chivalrous  character  of 
the  middle  ages.  Instigated  io  the  commission  of  his 
crime  by  the  allurements  of  an  infamous  woman,  of  whom 
'  it  might  justly  be  said,  that  her  face  was  like  the  glorious 
reward  of  ttie  virtuous,  and  the  tresses  which  adorned  her 
cheek,  like  the  black  rev/ard  of  the  villain^s  guill,'  he 
pursued  his  purpose  through  every  obstacle  with  unwea- 
ried perseverance ;  and  being  taken  and  dootned  to  suffer 
death  with  exquisite  torments,  which  he  endured  without 
a  murmur, 

'  when  it  was  further  directed  that  his  tongue  should  be  cut 
out,  he  suddenly  gave  utterance  to  the  loudest  lamentations, 
not  occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  pain  and  death,  but,  as 
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he  expressed  it,  by  the  reflection  that  in  the  Ijjst  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  existence,  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  consolation 
%vhich  resulted  from  repeating  the  blessed  name  of  his  Creator." 

An  instance  of  much  more  sublime  courage,  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  loftiest  examples  of  female  fortitude 
recorded  in  history  of  the  Spartan  nations,  occurs  in  the 
relation  of  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Abdullah  Zobair. 
Engaged  in  an  unequal  war  against  Hejauje,  a  celebrated 
officer  under  the  Khaliff  Abdulmelek,  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca,  his  companions  being  at 
length  reduced  to  the  number  of  five  persons. 

*  In  this  extremity  he  repaired  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  his  mother 
Essema,  the  sister  of  Ayai-^hah,  and  daughter  of  Ahil  Bukker; 
a  woman  of  such  excellent  understanding,  that,  though  at  this 
period  she  was  upwards  of  ninety,  he  never  took  any  final  reso- 
lution without  her  previous  concurrence.  **  My  beloved 
parent,"  said  he,  addressing  her  on  this  occasion,  "  I  am  at 
last  left  to  oppose  the  vengeance  of  mine  enemies  almost  alone  ; 
and  I  am  destined  to  experience,  from  the  ingratitude  of  man- 
kind, the  same  fate  with  the  unhappy  Husseyne  ;  with  this  af- 
flicting diflerence,  that  his  children  continued  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life  to  combat  in  defence  oi'  their  father,  while  mine 
have  basely  deserted  me,  and  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  the 
worthless  Hejauje :  he  has  also  ofl'ered  me  a  capitulation,  on 
whatever  terms  I  may  think  proper  to  prescribe.  How  then 
would  my  venerable  parent  advise  me  to  act]"  **  If  thou  art 
conscious  of  a  just  cause,"  replied  his  mother,  "  beware  of 
putting  thyself  in  the  power  of  the  Benni  Omracyah.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  thee  of  that  period  of  life  to 
which  thou  hast  attained,  and  that  after  all  it  is  allotted  to 
thee  once  to  die.  Thy  aged  mother  is  persuaded  that  thou  art 
prepared  to  meet  death  with  an  unblemished  fame,  rather  than 
in  any  shape  to  fix  the  stain  of  dishonour  on  thy  memory." 
"  It  is  even  as  you  have  said,"  rejoined  Abdullah,  "  and  my 
own  reflections  had  already  dictated  to  me  the  same  sentiments. 
Resolved  to  embrace  an  honourable  death,  I  was  only  desi- 
rous of  consulting  you  for  the  last  time,  and  to  bid  you  an 
eternal  farewell.  Through  life,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  I  have  ever  studiously  avoided  the  mazes  of  error. 
To  no  man  have  I  been  guilty  of  either  oppression  or  injustice; 
neither  have  I  in  any  instance  been  negligent  of  the  worship  of, 
or  of  rendering  myself  acceptable  to,  that  almighty  Being,  who 
is  the  judge  and  witness  of  every  action  of  my  life."  He  then 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  mother,  and  proceeding  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Kaaubah,  there,  in  company  with  the  few 
faithful  individuals  who  determined  to  share  his  fate,  passed 
the  whole  of  the  night  in  devotion.  The  ensuing  day,  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  morning  prayer,  he  armed  himself. 
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and,  at  the  head  of  his  five  brave  companions,  sallied  out  upon 
the  besiegers,  of  whom  he  put  many  to  the  gword,  while  |ie 
continued  to  proclaim,  at  every  exertion,  how  easily  he  could 
have  chastise<l  their  malice,  if  his  friends  had  not  abandoiiecj 
him.  He  maintained  the  conflict  until  the  hour  of  meridiaq 
prayer,  when  he  submitted  to  take  a  short  respite ;  after  which, 
renewing  his  efforts,  he  drove  the  enemy  before  him  to  the 
foot  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  Vfm 
struck  on  the  head,  and  severely  wounded,  by  a  stooe.  JI^ 
now  fell,  and,  being  surrounded  by  the  ho^tal^  multitude,  was 
immediately  cut  to  pieces ;  hjs  head  was  thpn  struck  off,  an4 
for  some  time  suspended  to  tjie  naudaun  or  aquedpct,  or  per- 
haps dome  of  the  Kaauhbah ;  in  ^hich  latter,  according  to 
some  historians,  he  is  ^t  the  s^me  time  stated  to  h^ve  ^Jet  hi? 
fate/— P.  449. 

The  most  striking- vices  of  the  Arab  character  seem  to 
be  those  of  cruelty  and  insolence.  It  is  but  reasonablje 
to  expect  that  where  so  little  value  is  set  upon  one's  own 
life,  that  of  others  must  necessarily  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Accordingly,  simple  death  is  made  to  ap- 
pear a  very  insufficient  sacrifice  to  revenge  or  justice; 
and,  unless  aggravated  by  torments,  the  executioner  will 
be  thought  to  have  conferred  rather  a  benefit  than  an  in- 
jury. Such  being  the  prevailing  mode  of  sentiment  and 
conduct,  it  reflects  an  honour  upon  the  character  of  Ally 
very  superior  i6  that  ac^iieved  by  the  most  incredible  of 
his  romantic  feats  of  valour,  that,  when  niortally  wounded, 
his  last  command  was  that  his  assassin  should  be  punished 
by  instant  death ;  a  command,  however,  which  nis  most 
devoted  adherents  could  not  so  far  forego  the  luxury  of 
revenge  as  to  obey. 

Cruelty  is  a  vice  so  cpmmon  to  rude  and  half-cultivated 
people,  that  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  inherent  and 
innate  in  the  human  character.  But  the  insolence  with 
which  the  Arabs  followed  up  their  acts  of  conquest  and  of 
revenge,  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  history.  Long 
after  their  immense  riches  had  introduced  every  species  of 
luxury,  and  much  of  that  civilization  and  refinement  which 
are  its  usual  concomitants,  we  find  even  their  Khaliffe 
and  governors  with  all  the  vulgar  insolence  of  wandering 
robbers  from  whom  they  sprung,  exercising  their  whips  in 
chastisement  of  the  most  illustrious  offenders.  When  the 
head  of  the  Imaum  Husseyne  was  brought  before  Abai- 
dullah,  the  governor  of  Kufah,  that  barbarous  satrap 
amused  himself  by  beating  it  about  the  mouth  with  a  rod, 
*  expressing  his  unmanly  triumph  by  the  most  insulting 
raillery ;'  and  the  Khaliff  Yezzeid,  son  of  Mauweiah,  by 
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whose  commands  that  holy  person  had  been  massacredi 
could  not  afterwards  be  witliheld  from  exercising 
*  the  same  brutal  indignity  by  beating  it  on  the  lips  and  teeth 
with  a  whip ;  and  being  interrupted  in  his  ferocious  amusement 
by  a  certain  Ab6  Berdah  ul  Esslauhy,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  indecency  of  offering  such  barbarous  insults  to  those  lips 
which  had  been  so  frequently  hallowed  by  the  kisses  of  the 
prophet,  Yezzeid  struck  him  on  the  breast  for  this  bold  and 
unexpected  expostulation/ — P.  4X0. 

.  We  forbear  to  quote  any  of  the  numerous  instances 
which  occur  in  this  volume  of  similar  insults  (so  degrad- 
ing to  the  bestower)  inflicted  on  the  living. 

It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  meet  Major  Price  agaiti 
on  the  appearance  of  his  second  volume. 


Art.  III. — The  Situation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year 
'  1811.  J5y  M.  M.  Be  Montgaillardy  Author  of  lie- 
marks  on  the  Restoratio7i  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy ^  hu 
the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  of  the  Crown  of  franco  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc.  Translated  from  the 
French,  London^  1812,  Blagdon,  Saville  Place,  Lanir 
beth. 

MR.  BLAGDON,  the  translator  of  the  present  work, 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  a  copy  of  the  French  ori- 
ginal was  brought  into  this  country  by  a  mercantile  gen- 
tleman who  had  permission  to  leave  France  in  November 
last.  Mr.  Blagdon  says  that  it  was  not  published  in  Paris 
till  the  end  of  October,  '  where  it  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  issued  bj/  authoriti/,  and  thought  likely  to 
prove  the  "  avant  courier^''  of  a  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations.'  Mr.  B.  accordingly,  to  whom 
amongst  others  this  work  was  shown,  thought  it  of  so 
much  importance,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before 
the  public  in  an  English  dress. 

Mr.  B.  says  that  '  the  original  volume  is  the  production 
of  an  acute  and  able  writer.'  M.  Montgaillard  is  cer- 
tainly acute,  but  his  ability  exhibits,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  the  show  and  flash  of  an  ingenious  but  desultory 
writer,  than  the  solidity,  consistency,  and  argument  of  an 
enlightened  statesman  and  philosopher.  In  that  part  of 
the  present  volume  which  consists  of  general  remarks 
rather  than  of  particular  financial  details,  we  have  found 
what  M.  Montgaillard  says  very  vague  arid  indefinite. 
He  is  perpetualrjr  dancing  from  one  sophism  to  another  j^ 
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and  if  he  finds  a  metaphor  by  the  way,  he  never  fails  to 
seize  it  as  a  flowery  coverino^  for  some  common-placo 
remark.  This  mode  of  writing  may  delude  the  unwary 
or  mislead  those  who  cannot  think  for  themselves ;  but 
those,  who  possess  any  sagacity,  or  power  of  reflection, 
will  readily  detect  the  fallacies  of  the  writer,  and  despise 
his  superficial  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  understanding. 

We  will  examine  a  few  of  M.  Montgaillard's  remarks, 
and  produce  a  few  specimens  of  his  sophistry  and  com- 
mon-place, which  will  sliow  that  the  javelins  which  ho 
has  aimed  in  this  work  against  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  this  country  have  been  thrown  by  a  feeble  hand.  The 
darts  may  have  been  tipped  with  Gallic  venom,  but  Britiali 
good  sense  will  readily  supply  an  antidote.      ■    '    ;  »;r'^j    . 

M.  Montgaillard  has  adorned  his  title-page  with  two 
or  three  sentences  from  the  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
one  of  which  is  the  following,  which  M.  Montgaillard 
probably  thought  prophetic  of  the  fortunes  of  France, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  England  in  the  '  golden  days*  of 
jthe  great  Napoleon. 

.  *  If  a  gi'eat  man  were  to  rise  up  and  seat  himself  on  the 
ihvone  of  France,  England  would  fall,  and  would  be  of  no 
more  importance  in  the  European  system  than  the  Isle  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  lor  bajikruptcy  is  aheady  at  our  doors.'  Bolingbroke, 
1732. 

,^.  After  M.  Montgaillard  has  found  a  sentiment  so  appa- 
'irently  auspicious  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Bonaparte,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  willing  to  elej  ate  Bo- 
Jingbroke  into  a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  and  to  eulo- 
gize him  as  a  sage  of  inconi parable  penetration,  The 
following  is  M.  Montgaillard's  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
political  manes  of  the  author  of  the  Patriot  King,  and 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

*  Those  confessions  which  were  made,  in  the  faith  of  a  pet- 
I'ect  confidence,  by  the  minister  whose  houourabl?  labours  ob- 
tained peace  for  Europe  after  the  disastrous  war  for  the  sue- 
ct$iiion ;  tliose  profound  notions,  those  scintillations  of  genius, 
those  pointed  anxieties  which  at  once  designate  the  most  ardent 
patriohsm  and  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  all  political  inte- 
rests ;  those  conceptions  of  the  statesman  which  comprise,  in 
his  mind,  the  fate  of  empires,  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and 
even  the  probabilities  of  chance;  so  many  prodigies,  revolu- 
tions, and  created  kingdoms,  which  have  occurred  in  Europe 
during  the  last  twenty  years — all  these  events  prove  the  dis- 
cernmentof  Lord  Bolingbrokk,  and  the  imminent  dangers 
which  threaten  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain.' 

The  above  is  a  notable  specimen  of  the  verbiage  of 
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M.  Mont^aillard,  and  of  the  faculty  which  he  possesses 
of  sayings,  not  multum  in  parvo,  but  the  contrary ;  not 
much  in  a  little,  but  a  little  in  much.  M.  Montgaiilard 
talks  of  the  *  profound  notions,'  '  scintillations  of  g-enius,^ 
*  pointed  anxieties,'  '  ardent  patriotism,'  '  astonishing 
knowledge,'  of  Lord  Bolingbroke;  but,  not  contented 
with  the  above  complicated  vocabulary  of  his  wisdom,  he 
adds  that  he  comprized  ■ '  in  his  mind  the  fate  of  empires, 
the  caprices  of  fortune^  and  \\\e  proliabilities  of  chance^' 
&c.  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  greater  prodigy  than  ever  before 
appeared  in  our  hemisphere.  And  a  prodigy  he  must 
certainly  have  been  who  could  '  comprise  in  his  mind  the 
caprices  of  fortune  and  the  probabilities  of  chance,''  M. 
Montgaillard  seems  to  think  that  Bolingbroke  knew  every 
ticket  that  would  ever  turn  up  in  that  revolutionary  wheel 
which  has  '  during  the  last  twenty  years,'  made  such  a 
hurly-burly  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

.  At  p.  SO  we  are  gravely  told  by  M.  Montgaillard,  that 
^  Nature  has  decreed  that  the  French  empire  should  be 
the  centre  of  power  and  protection  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  Continent:  this  political  decree  is  fixed  and  immu- 
table.' If  this  be  not  Gallic  self-sufficiency  and  absur- 
dity we  know  not  what  is?  So!  Nature  has  decreed^ 
has  she,  that  the  French  empire  should  be  the  centre  of  con- 
tinental protection?  and  this  Nature,  we  suppose,  means 
here  the  will  of  Napoleon  ;  for  we  are  sure  that  no  higher 
nature  than  his  would  ever  think  of  giving  the  name  of 
^  centre  of  protection'  to  an  organized  system  of  con- 
quest and  rapine.  And  moreover,  M.  Montgaillard  thinks 
right  to  add  that  this  '  political  decree  is  fixed  and  im- 
mutable.' That  Bonaparte  has  decreed  that  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  Europe  shall  flow  in  a  tributary  stream 
to  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  '  centre  of  protection^ 
that  is  of  carnage  and  spoliation,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but 
though  this  decree  has  the  stamp  of  his  ambition,  we  trust 
that  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  any  superior  destiny. 

In  the  sentence,  next  to  that  quoted  above,  the  writer 
says  though  he  has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for  »his 
inference. 

*  Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  momentary  transfer  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  ocean  to  the  hands  of  England  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  radically  false,  corrupt,  and  unstable ; 
and  by  these  alone,' 

Withqut  staying  to  inquire  of  M.  Montgaillard  what 
he  means  by  '  circumstances  radically  false,  corrupt,'  &e. 
whieh  we  believe  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  define,  we 
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remark  that  the  naval  dominion  of  Britain  has  not  been 
very  momentary  ;  for  she  has  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
centiirv.  If  Bonaparte  had  made  '  the  French  empire 
the  cer.tre  of  protection ^  for  sach  a  lent^th  of  time  would 
M.  Montgalllard  call  it  momentary  ?  If  he  would,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  jiaticms-  of  Europe  would  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  /J  ,ti  ;  ^^  i         ' 

M.  Montij^aiUard  tdlks  of  the  '  maritime  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain'  bs!vinir  'caused  all  the  ravages,  and  en- 
gendered all  the  pid^^ues  under  which  both  sovereigns  and 
peov>le  have  groaned  down  to  the  present  hour.*  Such  is 
the  ti'othy  virulence  of  this  Gallic  declaimerl  But  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  him,  did  *  the  maritime  tyranny  of  Great 
Britain,'  cause  t!ie  extermination  of  Swiss  liberty,  the 
subjugation  of  Holland,  or  the  spoliation  of  Spain?  Did 
the  '  mariiime  tyranny  of  Great  Britain'  cause  Pichegrtt 
to  bp  s^rawgled  in  prison,  or  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  be 
shot  i)y  tnrch-lig'it  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes?  If  it  did 
not  occasion  tliese  acts  of  barbarity  and  oppression,  then 
it  is  clear  that  M.  Montgaillard  is  not  quite  correct  in  as- 
cribing '  a!l  the  ravages  and  all  the  plagues  under  which 
both  the  sovereigns  and  the  people  have  groaned,'  to  the 
mariti'oe  tyranny  of  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  M.  Mont- 
gnillard,  if  he  had  considered  the  subject  a  little  more 
njarur.'iy,  would  have  found  in  his  boasted  '  centre  of 
protect iorr^  for  all  the  nations  of  the  Continent,'  the  cause 
of  '  all  the  ravasfes  and  olagues'  which  he  has  mentioned. 
Vhe  following,  while  it  shews  what  a  verbose  and  flimsy 
writer  M.  Montgaillard  is,  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  the 
tone  of  servile  flattery  which  prevails  in  France,  when 
Napoleon  is  the  theme. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  naval  power  and  the  comraer- 
cial  riches  of  England,  and  to  explode  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  this  phantom  of  prosperity  which  has  deluded  every 
government,  which  oppresses  every  people,  and  which  might 
have  enchained  the  universe  by  the  most  scandalous  and  rigid 
laws,  if,  amidst  all  the  prodigies  and  every  kind  of  glory  which 
can  do  honour  to  human  nature,  ProvidencCy  in  its  eternal  jus- 
tice, had  not  indicated  to  all  nations  the  avenger  of  their  rights, 
and  the  protector  of  their  liberties — such,  in  short,  might  have 
been  the  result,  if  Providence  had  not  granted  to  the  French 
empire  a  statesman  profound  in  his  councils,  a  warrior  invin- 
cible in  the  field,  the  wisest  administrator,  and  the  greatest  as 
he  is  the  best  of  monarchsJ 

In  the  above  we  find  nonsense  ind  verbiage  in  abund- 
ance ;  btit,  in  addition  to  this^,  we  see  adulation  carried 
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to  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  We  can  hardly  spare  time  to 
inquire  how  '  o.  phantom  of  prosperity'  can  '  oppress  every 
people,'  and  '  enchain  the  universe;^  but  we  cannot  helj) 
saying'  that  to  talk  of  providence^  having  '  in  its  eternal 
justice'  made  Bonaparte  '  the  avenger  of  the  rights'  and 
the  protector  of  the  liberties'  of  nationsj  is  such  a  mon- 
strous outrage  upon  decency  and  truth,  as  we  thought 
that  Bonaparte  himself  would  hardly  permit  to  l^e  perpe- 
trated even  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves.  But  he,  who 
can  consent  to  be  a  tyrant,  will  not  long  deem  it  blasphemy 
to  aftect  to  be  a  god,  or  at  least  a  special  instrument  of 
God.  This  is  the  natural  progress  of  that  intoxication 
of  mind  which  is  produced  by  absolute  power ;  and  we 
suppose  that  Bonaparte,  like  IVero,  will  hereafter  be  gra- 
tified to  be  asked  in  what  part  of  the  starry  regions  he 
will  choose  to  dwell  when  he  pleases  to  make  his  exit 
from  the  earth  ?  If  Napoleon  in  his  unembodied  state 
should  take  this  freak  into  his  head,  all  that  we  request  of 
him  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  Lucan, 

•  Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe.' 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  his  malignant  influence  trans-, 
ferred  into  one  of  the  constella,tions  over  our  heads.  We 
have  said  that  M.  Montgaillard  is  a  vague  and  indefinite 
writer.  There  is  a  want  of  closeness  in  his  reasoning  and 
of  distinctness  in  his  ideas,  which  always  proves  either 
some  particular  perversion  of  judgment,  or  a  general  im- 
becility of  mind.  M.  Montgaillard  is  not  only  very 
vague  but  very  common-place;  and  some  of  his  common- 
places are  very  common  indeed ;  and  prove  him  hardly 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  degree  of  a  babe  in  political 
economy.  He  appears  hardly  qualified  to  administer  the 
pap-spoon  of  financial  instruction  to  the  infant  King  of 
Jlome.  The  shallowness,  and  at  the  same  time,  indis- 
tinctness of  liis  composition,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
specimen ; 

*  Commerce  is  attended  with  rei;ults  which  are  infinitely  ad- 
vantageous :  but  its  spirit  of  enterprise  is  frequently  injurious, 
because  the  love  of  gain  tends  to  obliterate  sentiments  of  libe- 
rality, and  always  ends  by  substituting  self  interest  in  the  place 
of  honour;  so  that  amongst  people  essentially  or  generally 
commercial,  riches  obtain  too  much  consideration  and  infiu- 
«?nce,  to  the  detriment  of  honour  and  good  faith.  Commerce 
is  iJttended  wilh  certain  necessary  or  unavoidable  efi'ects,  uhicli 
no  political  regulations  can  prevent:  a  good  system  of  admi- 
nistration may  nevertheless  direct  those  eftects  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  because  it  would  modify  whatever  might  be  ini' 
proper  or   detrluHntal   in  the   system.     The   parrnts  of  Cora- 
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m^rce,  are  Industry  and  Labour :  the  offspring,  in  return,  pro- 
duces Riches,  and  consequently  Luxury  and  Avarice;  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  wants  which  Luxury  requires,  in  order  to  be  supported. 
From  these  causes  originate  Corruption,  Fraud,  and  War.  In 
every  state,  the  existence  of  which  is  principally  founded  on 
commerce,  these  results  acquire  such  a  degree  of  consistency, 
that  fictitious  riches  eradicate,  after  a  certain  time,  those  arising 
from  territory,  and  in  consequence  of  being  rich,  a  state  finds 
itself  reduced  to  poverty.  Hence  the  conquests  or  commercial 
usurpations  of  England  are  now  at  this  period  in  the  progress  of 
exhaustion,  and  will  terminate  in  swallowing  jup  all  the  principles 
of  its  political  existence.' 

If  the  results  of  commerce  are  so  ^  injiniteli/  advantage- 
ous^^ as  M.  Montgaillard  represents  them,  those  advantages 
must  so  much  exceed  the  accidental  inconveniences,  that 
the  latter  are  as  nothing  in  the  account.  M.  Montgaillard 
says,  that  '  amongst  a  people  essentially  or  generally  com- 
mercial, riches  obtain  too  much  consideration  and  influ- 
ence,' &c.  Now  we  must  remark,  that  whether  a  state  be 
commercial,  or  not  commercial,  property  (or  what  the  author 
calls  riches),  will  always  possess  a  degree  of  consideration 
and  influence  proportioned  to  its  extent.  Thi>^  happens  in 
the  common  course  of  things,  and  must  always  be  as  long 
as  the  present  constitution  of  tlie  physical  and  moral  world 
endures.  It  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which  even  Bo- 
naparte cannot  alter  by  an  imperial  decree.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  true,  that '  riches  obtain  too  much  consideration 
and  influence'  in  a  commercial  state  more  than  in  any  other 
state.  The  contrary  is  rather  the  fiict,  for  wealth  or  pro- 
perty is  generally  most  overl)earing  and  oppressive  m  a 
state  composed  principally  or  exclusively  of^  great  landed 
proprietors.  Witness  the  state  of  England  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  Witness  the  present  state  of  Poland 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  Commerce  is  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  break  the  galling  yoke  and  diminish 
the  undue  influence  of  great  landholders,  and  consequently 
to  promote  individual  comfort  and  general  liberty.  This 
signal  benefit  it  effects  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pro- 

frietors  and  causing  a  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth, 
n  a  commercial  country,  therefore,  property  is  not  so 
likely  to  obtain  an  excess  of  '  consideration  and  influence,' 
as  amongst  a  people  where  commerce  is  unknown.  The 
remark,  therefore,  of  M.  Montgaillard,  only  shows  how 
vague  and  confused  are  his  notions  of  political  economy. 

M.  Montgaillard  moreover  tells  u»,  in  the  profundity  of 
his  "wisdom,  that  '  commerce  is  attended  with  certain  ne- 
cessary or  unavoidable  effects  which  no  political  regulations 
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can  prevent.'  What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  political  ar- 
rangements cannot  alter  the  properties  of  causation,  or' 
change  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Who  did  not 
know  this,  without  the  instruction  of  such  a  sage  as  M. 
Montgaillard  or  any  of  Bonaparte's  ministers  of  finance  or 
counsellors  of  state?  '  The  parents  of  commerce,'  says 
M.  Montgaillard,  '  are  industry  and  labour.'  This  is  an- 
other marvellous  discovery  which  Adam  Smith's  chamber- 
maid or  scullion  could  probably  have  hit  on  as  well  as  the 
author  of  this  work.  But  M.  Montgaillard  goes  on  to  tell 
us,  that  commerce  generates  luxury  and  avarice,  and  that 
from  luxury  and  avarice  proceed  '  corruption,  fraud,  and 
war.'  M.  Montgaillard  should  have  recollected,  that  gljit- 
tons  and  misers  are  as  common  amongst  farmers  and  land- 
holders as  amongst  manufacturers  and  merchants.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  war,  which  M.  Montgail- 
lard traces  from  commerce,  he  ought  to  have  known,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ambition  of  governments,  commerce 
is,  in  its  own  nature,  in  its  spirit  and  operations,  really  and 
essentially  pacific.  Commerce  is  not  accountable  for  the 
military  mania  of  kings  or  ministers,  who  have  made  use 
of  its  resources  to  prosecute  unjust  and  bloody  wars.  War 
is  not  the  natural  element  of  commerce.  Her  energies  are 
always  most  vigorous  in  a  period  of  peace,  and  her  ensign 
is  always  the  olive-branch  rather  than  the  sword. 

Though  M.  Montgaillard  had,  in  p.  8,  represented  com- 
merce as  the  fruitful  parent  of  war ;  yet,  in  the  following- 
page,  he  talks  as  if  a  military  were  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  commercial  spirit.  He  says :  '  Economists,  phi- 
lanthropists, and  philosophers,  have  wished  to  give  dignity 
to  commerce,  and  to  raise  it  by  their  scientific  eulogies  to  a 
level  with  '  the  nobleness  of  military/  distinctions.'  If 
what  M.  Montgaillard  had  previously  asserted  were  true, 
that  commerce  was  the  origin  of  war,  and  that  no  com- 
mercial state  can  ever  enjoy  '  a  long  period  of  peace,'  as 
he  intimates,  p.  9,  then  it  is  certain,  that  commercial 
wealth  must,  more  than  any  thing  else,  conduce  to  what  he 
calls  '  the  nobleness  of  military  distinctions.'  Such  is  the 
rare  consistency  of  M.  Montgaillard,  that  he  in  fact  extols 
and  abuses,  enhances  and  depretiates  the  value  of  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  breath.  KM.  Montgaillard  set  so  high 
a  value  on  what  he  calls  '  the  nobleness  oi  military  distinc- 
tions,' he  ought  not,  at  the  same  moment,  to  deny  the  dig- 
nity of  commercial  enterprize,  by  which,  according  to  his 
own  theory,  '  military  distinctions'  are  essentially  pro- 
moted.   But  the  truth  is,  that  when  M.  Montgaillard  at- 
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tempts  to  indulge  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  general  rea- 
soning, he  can  hardly  advance  three  paces  without  impli- 
cating himself  in  a  maze,  from  which  he  cannot  disentangle 
his  steps. 

At  p.  10,  M.  Montgaillard  intimates,  that  ^  public  oi* 
political  faith  is  almost  always  violated  by  nations  which 
are  essentially  commercial.'  Does  M.  Montgaillard  hence 
ascribe  insincerity  and  perfidy  in  truces,  peaces,  alliances^, 
treaties,  and  all  public  engagements,  to  nations  constantly 
occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  rather  than  to  those, 
which  are  more  prone  to  cherish  '  the  nobleness  of  military 
distinctions.'  M.  Montgaillard,  however,  is  as  incorrect  and 
erroneous  in  this  inference  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work. 
For,  as  far  as  any  position  can  be  proved  by  reasoning, 
perfidy  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  less  the  characteristic  of 
a  commercial  than  of  a  military  people.  Insincerity  and 
treachery  originate  in  that  contempt  of  truth  which  at  bot- 
tom indicates  an  imperfect  sense  of  moral  obligation.  But 
what  most  constantly  exercises  and  consequently  most  forci- 
bly encourages  this  sense  of  moral  obligation  ?  \%  it  the  habit 
of  commercial  industry  and  exchange,  or  that  of  military 
spoliation  ?  Does  not  the  first  necessarily  tend  to  engender, 
at  least,  a  certain  degree  of  probity  and  good  faith,  without 
which  it  cannot  long  be  prosecuted  ?  But  military  pursuits 
necessarily  induce  repeated  violations  of  j  ustice  and  hu- 
manity, and,  indeed,  when  they  become  habitual,  tend  to 
occasion  the  neglect  of  every  moral  tie.  Is  then  perfidy 
more  likely  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  military  than  of  a  com- 
mercial state  ?  France  has  always  been  more  a  military 
state  than  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  more  addicted  to 
commercial  enterprize  ;  but  are  more  instances  of  perfidy 
to  be  found  in  the  national  councils  of  Britain  or  of  France  ? 
Let  history  furnish  the  proofs,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of 
facing  the  result. 

One,  and  perhaps  a  leading  object  of  M.  Montgaillard's 
book,  appears  to  be  to  prove,  that  we  must  soon  be  ruined 
beyond  redemption,  if  we  do  not  consent  to  accept  peace  at 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  draw 
our  arguments  in  favour  of  peace  from  the  work  of  a  French- 
man. '  Timeo  Danaos^  &c.  If  Bonaparte  employ  one  of 
his  agents  to  recommend  peace,  it  is  plain,  that  he  thinkti 
peace  more  essential  to  himself  than  to  us.  For,  is  he  so 
tender-hearted  as  to  regard  our,  interest  more  than  his  own ; 
or  so  philanthropic  as  to  wish  to  purchase  our  good,  even 
^t  his  own  loss  ?  This  is  too  much  to  be  believed,  even  b(f 
the  most  credulous  and  unwary. 
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We  cannot  examine  M.  Monto^aijUard's  remarks  at  greater 
length,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  he  is  a  futile 
reasoner  and  a  feeble  adversary.  The  political  public  will 
probably  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Blagdon  for  presenting 
this  work  to  them  in  an  English  dress  at  such  an  early 
period  after  the  publication  of  the  French  original. 


Art.  IV. — A  concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from 
their  Invasion  of  that  Kingdom  to  their  final  Expulsion 
from  it.  By  Thomas  Bourke,  Esq.  London,  Kiving^ 
ton,  1811,  4to.  11.  Is. 

THE  author  has  not  erred  in  calling  this  a  concise  his- 
tory, but  this  conciseness  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  favourable  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  Where  an 
author  knows  how  to  select  and  to  combine  the  most  im-  ^ 
portant  particulars  of  a  copious  or  complicated  narrative, 
the  conciseness  of  his  work  may  augment  rather  than  di- 
minish the  pleasure  of  the  perusal.  But  where  a  compen- 
dious narrative  is  not  made  up  of  animated  and  well  chosen 
details,  which  excite  at  once  the  attention  and  the  sensibi- 
lity, it  is  usually  amongst  the  dullest  and  most  insipid  of 
literary  compositions.  It  is  a  mere  skeleton  without  flesh 
or  blood,  heat  or  motion.  Such  are  usually  the  epitomes 
which  are  written  for  schools  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  from  which  they  learn  nothing  but  a  few  barren 
dates  or  names,  and  by  which  indeed  the  memory  is  con- 
fused without  the  heart  being  touched  or  the  intellect  im* 
proved. 

This  '  concise  history'  of  Mr.  Bourke  cannot  lay  claim 
to  much  higher  praise  tlian  that  of  an  epitome  of  the  su- 
bordinate class,  and  would  have  been  much  more  suitably 
apparelled  in  an  unostentatious  duodecimo  than  in  a  vo- 
lume of  quarto  size.  When  a  man  publishes  a  quarto 
volume  of  history,  we  are  iraturally  led  to  expect  not  a 
pieagre  compilation  or  a  copy  of  a  compilation,  but  a  work 
of  some  labour  and  research.  In  such  a  work,  we  expect 
the  author  to  recur  to  the  best  original  authorities,  and  to 
convince  the  reader,  that  he  is  not  perusing  an  unauthenti- 
cated  fiction,  but  a  credible  history.  In  this  (juarto  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Bourke,  he  has  carefully  abstained  from 
quoting  his  authorities,  which  would  almost  lead  us  to 
suspect,  that  he  had  no  authorities  to  quote,  but  copied 
his  work  at  second  hand  or  translated  it  from  the  French, 
who  are  very  apt  to  make  us  take  their  historical  narratives 
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on  trust.  But  where  an  historian  gives  an  account  of 
transactions  in  which  he  was  not  himselt'actually  concerned, 
it  certainly  behoves  him  distinctly  to  let  us  know  the  au- 
thorities on  which  his  narrative  rests  and  the  degree  of 
credibility  to  which  it  is  entitled.  This  is  no  more  than 
what  is  due  to  his  own  veracity  as  an  historian,  and  it  is  a 
proper  mark  of  respect  to  the  regard  for  truth,  which 
every  reader  of  history  must  be  supposed  to  feel. 

The  first  book  of  this  '  concise  history'  is  entitled : 
'  From  the  Conquests  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Establishment 
of  the  Ommiaddean  Caliphs  at  Cordova,  comprising,  from 
the  End  of  the  Sixth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eighth  Century.' 

Before  our  author  enters  on  this  history,  he  takes  a  cur- 
sory v»ew  of  the  conquests  of  Mahomet  and  his  successors 
before  they  came  in  contact  w  ith  the  Moors.  The  author, 
in  C.  III.  of  B.  I.  ascuibes  the  introduction  of  the  Moors 
into  Spain  to  the'outrage  of  King  Roderic  on  the  daughter 
of  Count  Julian.  The  author  does  not  consider,  that 
this  whole  story  about  the  rape  of  Count  Julian's  daughter 
is  probably  a  fiction ;  and  that  very  satisfactory  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  the  conduct  of  the  count,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  tale  which  has  gained  currency  from 
its  chivalrous  associations.  Roderic,  who  had  usurped  the 
crown  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  children  of  Vitiza, 
the  former  sovereign,  was  naturally  jealous  of  Count  Ju- 
lian, the  brother-in-law  of  Vltiza,  who  was  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  and  possessed  great  power 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  Roderic  felt,  that  he 
should  not  be  secure  on  the  throne,  whilst  he  had  such  a 
powerful  rival  to  his  authority  in  the  person  of  Count  Ju- 
lian, and  Count  Julian  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  if  Rode- 
ric were  firmly  established  on  the  throne.  The  suspi- 
cion was  mutual,  and  the  animosity  was  probably 
equal  on  both  sides.  Count  Julian  was  therefore  well  dis- 
posed to  subvert  the  power  of  Roderic,  without  the  incite- 
ment of  any  personal  affront  or  of  any  indignity  offered  io 
his  daughter.  Nor  was  it  very  likely,  that  Count  Julian, 
whilst  he  was  absent  in  Africa,  should  leave  his  family  ex- 
posed to  the  lust  or  the  resentment  of  a  man,  who  had  im- 
prisoned the  children  of  his  brotherr in-law.  Count  Juliart 
might  probably  hope  not  only  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  but 
to  acquire  the  crown  for  himself  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Moors.  ' 

Mr.  Bourke  gives  a  very  meagre  and  insipid  account  of 
the  great  battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  which  terminated 
the  reign  of  Roderic  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Goths  in 
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Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Xeres,  many  of  the  Goths  re- 
treated into  the  fastnesses  in  the  Asturias,  where  they 
finally  established  an  independent  sovereii^nty.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Pelagio,  though  mingled  probably  with  those 
fictions  which  characterize  tlie  imperfect  histories  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  are  yet  curious  and  interesting. 
But  Mr.  Bourke,  instead  of  particularizing  these  or  se- 
lecting the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  intrepid  chief- 
tain, gives  us  only  a  vapid  sketch  of  his  character  with  what 
may  be  called  a  few  generalities  of  his  life,  destitute  of 
coherence  or  of  interest. 

Tlie  following  is  the  cliaracter  which  Mr.TJourke  has 
drawn  of  Pelagio,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  with  jiis  next  door  neighbour,  or  as  if  he  had 
lived  with  him  half  his  life.  How  Mr.  Bourke  became  on 
this  intimate  footing  with  '  Don  Pelagio,^  we  cannot  say; 
but  he  certainly  seems  to  have  much  more  positive  know- 
ledge of  him  than  several  historians  often  times  his  abilities 
and  research. 

*  Pelagio,  Duke  of  Cantabria,  was  nearly  related  to  the  un- 
fortunate Roderic,'  (Mr.  Bourke,  however,  leaves  us  to  take  this 
piece  of  ne\%s  on  trust);  *  but  though  thus  highly  exalted  by 
rank  and  alliance,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  far  better  claim 
jto  pre-eminence  and  distinction  in  his  own  virtues,  than  any  that 
could  be  founded  on  the  adventitious  title  of  birth.  His  aspect 
was  dignified  and  warlike,  and  his  courage  heroic,  and  he  was 
farther  particularly  famed  for  bodily  strength  and  activity.  He 
had  thejustest  iictiotis  of  religion,  of  the  precepts  of  which  he 
was  a  rigid  observer:  to  which  he  joined  a  fund  of  knowledge  ^ 
derived  from  its  three  great  sources,  books,  experience,  and  ob> 
servation,  which  he  had  a  talent  of  communicating  that  was  at 
once  eloquent,  graceful,  and  commanding.  Though  it  had 
been  Pelagio's  fate  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  most 
corrupt  and  abandoned  court;  he  was  totally  untainted  by  any  of 
its  vices.  In -fact,  he  was  so  decided  an  enemy  to  luxury  under 
every  form,  that  he  was  thought  to  have  carried  his  dislike  of  it 
too  far,  particularly  in  the  article  of  dress,  \\h  open  contempt  of 
which  gave  him  an  appearance  of  intending  indirectly  to  reflect 
on  those  whose  fopperies  he  disdained  to  imitate.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  contempt  of  exterior  ornament,  and  the  hatred  it  actually 
excited,  it  was  remarked,  that  wherever  he  appeared,  he  far 
eclipsed  the  courtly  circle  with  which  he  was  forced  to  mingle, 
who,  while  thty  were  jealous  of  his  virtues,  could  not  help  con- 
templating them  with  awe  and  admiration.  Such  was  the  chief 
j-estorer  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.' 

And  such  is  Mr.  Bourke's  talent  for  sign-painting !  The 
second  and  third  t>Qoks  of  this  work,  which  profess  to  carry 
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the  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  from  the  middle  of  the 
eij^hth  to  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are,  in  general, 
vague,  indistinct,  and  dull.  They  contain  very  few  para- 
graphs which  can  be  read  with  satisfaction.  The  want  of 
dates  is  a  great  defect,  and  this,  combined  with  the  want  of 
authorities,  would  have  greatly  reduced  the  value  of  the 
work,  even  if  it  had  beejn  compiled  with  more  ability  and 
written  with  more  taste.  The  most  meagre  epitome  is  sel- 
dom defective  in  chronological  detail,  but  this  omission  in 
a  guinea  quarto  admits  of  no  justification  or  excuse. 

The  fourth  book  professes  to  describe  the  origin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  and  the  extinction  of  the  Moorish 
power  in  Spain.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has 
copied  the  well-known  descriptions  of  the  Alhambra  and 
the  GeneralifFe ;  but  what  he  wants  in  novelty,  he  has  not 
supplied  by  elegance.  The  civil  broils  of  the  Zegris  and 
the  Abencerrages,  with  the  fine  picture  of  chi\^alry  which 
Granada  presented  at  this  period,  might  have  added  consi- 
derable interest  to  this  portion  of  our  author's  history.  If 
he  had  possessed  the  faculty  of  selecting  his  materials  with 
judgment,  disposing  them  with  skill,  and  colouring  them 
to  the  life.  The  reader,  Avho  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  should  peruse  the  chivalrous  history  of  the 
Moors  of  Granada,  of  which  we  gave  a  copious  account  in 
the  Appendix  to  Vol.  XXI.  of  our  third  series. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Bourke's  historical  style.     P.  5  : 

'Though  their  subjugation,'  (that  of  the  Arabs),  *was  at- 
tempted by  Persians,  Macedonians  and  Romans  successively, 
they  all  attempted  it  in  vain,  the  arrows  of  all  alike  rebounding 
harmlesshj  from  the  rocks  of  the  Nabatheans.' 

P.  9,  Mr.  Bourke  says  of  Mahomet,  that  by  his  policy, 
*  he  secured  opinion^  and  augmented  the  number  of  his 
proselytes.'     P,  11. 

*  The  death  of  the  Impostor  neither  retarded  the  progress  of 
his  doctrines,  nor  checked  the  rapidity  of  the  Arabian  conquests  ; 
the  machinery  continuing  to  work,  though  the  power  from 
wliich  it  had  received  its  impulse  no  longer  existed.' 

In  p.  61,  Mr.  Bourke  asks,  with  the  gravity  of  a  moralist, 
■'  what  nation  has  been  long  proof  against  the  slozn)  and 
subtle  workings  of  prosperity  ?'  Mr.  Bourke  has  here 
committed  one  of  those  mistakes  for  which  his  countrymen 
(for  we  suppose  him  to  be  an  Irishman),  are  so  often  cele- 
brated. He  has  asserted  a  sameness  in  contraries  and 
made  tardiness  of  motion  synonimous  with  celerity  of  effect. 
If  the  '  workings  of  prosperity'  be  so  slow,  why  may  they 
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Tiot  be  long  endured  without  any  destructive  catastrophe? 
P.  64.  '  In  countries  in  which  'polygamy  is  tolerated,  and 
i-hildren  are  deemed  a  blessings  it  is  not  at  ail  uncommon  to 
reckon  many  thousands  of  individuals  in  one  taniily.'  Does 
the  author  mean  us  to  infer,  that  cliildren  are  not  deemed 
a  blessing"  except  in  countries jn  which  polygamy  is  tole- 
rated ?  What  reader  will  not  admire  the  elegance  of  ex- 
pression  and  facility  of  turn  in  the  following,  which  we 
iind  in  p.  72  ?  . 

*  But  he  f  Abdelzamin),  deprived  the  cities  of  their  bishops  and 
other  dii>nified  preachers,  and  encouraged  marriages  between 
the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  by  which  latter  quiet  and  impercepti- 
ble sap,  he  did  more  complete  injury  to  Christianity  than  perse- 
cution, in  nil  her  vindictive  horrors  ever  dreamed  of  effecting/ 

P.  79,  Mr.  Bourke  says  of  Abdelzamin,  that  '  bis  great 
mind  was  rivet  ted  to  the  arts  and  sciences.'  P.  128,  it  is 
said  of  the  famous  Cid,  that  he  was  'from  his  texture  but 
ill  qualified  to  thrive  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  court,''  P.  129. 
^  In  the  faithful  groupings  of  history,  the  character  of  the 
miscreant  monarch  is  thrown  into  a  kind  of  back  ground.' 
The  next  and  last  passage,  which  we  shall  produce,  shows 
with  what  easy  fauiiijari ty  Mr.  Bourke  can  give  a  hint  to 
ministers  of  state.  He  is  talking  of  '  Mahomet  Guadix,' 
one  of  the  Granadian  Sovereigns,  of  whom  he  says,  amongst 
other  things,  that 

'  his  atti:ntiou  was  directed  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  both  of  which  he  relieved  of  the  burthens  that 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  them,  by  which  salutary  relief,  no  bad 
lessen  to  all  financiers ,  he  actually  augmented  his  own  revenues.' 

The  above  sentence  conveys,  at  the  same  time,  no  bad 
sample  of  the  vague  generalities,  in  which  Mr.  Bou ike's 
narrative  abounds.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  the  particular 
imposts  or  oppressions  were  from  which  this  sovereign 
relieved  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  in  what  specitic 
maimer  this  relief^  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  contri- 
buted to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  sovereign.  How 
then  is  this  measure,  which,  as  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Bourke, 
does  not  contain  one  clear  and  definite  item  of  intelligence 
to  be  a  'lesson  to  all  financiers?'  We  wish,  that  Mr. 
Bourke,  before  he  tbinks  of  giving  lessons  to  financiers,  ^ 
would  himself  take  a  lesson  how  to  write  history.  For  we 
can  assure  him,  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  work  of  this 
cost  and  size  in  which  we  have  found  so  little  instruction 
or  amusement.  It  hardly  contains  a  passage  worthy  of 
commendation,  for  novelty  of  remark,  depth  of  reflection, 
jrichness  of  description,  or  harmony  of  styl^, 
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.Art.  V. — Sense  an.d  Sensibility^  a  Novel,  3  Vols.    Bi/  a 
Ludy.     London,  Egerton,  1811. 

THE  lovers  of  novel  reading  can  have  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  the  difficulty  which  we  reviewers  experience  in 
varying  the  language  with  which  we  are  to  give  our  judg- 
ment on  this  species  of  writing.  The  numerous  novels 
which  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  our  notice, 
are  in  substance,  style,  and  size,  so  much  alike,  that  after 
reading  the  three  first  pages,  we  may  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty not  only  know  how  they  w^ili  end,  but  may  give  a 
shrewd  guess  of  the  various  incidents  which  are  to  occur, 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  accrue,  with  all  the 
vexations,  aukward  rencounters,  &c.  &;c.  which  are  so 
highly  necessary  to  make  up  a  fashionable  novel. 

We  are  no  enemies  to  novels  or  novel  writers,  but  we 
regret,  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  them,  there  are  so  few 
worthy  of  any  particular  commendation.  A  genteel,  well- 
written  novel  is  as  agreeable  a  lounge  as  a  genteel  comedy, 
from  wiiich  both  amusement  and  instruction  may  be  de- 
rived. '  Sense  and  Sensibility'  is  one  amongst  the  few, 
which  can  claim  this  fair  praise.  It  is  well  written;  the 
characters  are  in  genteel  life,  naturally  drawn,  and  judici- 
ously supported.  The  incidents  are  probable,  and  liighly 
.pleasing,  and  interesting  ;  the  conclusion  such  as  the 
reader  must  wish  it  should  be,  and  the  whole  is  just 
long  enough  to  interest  without  fatiguing.  It  reflect^ 
honour  on  the  writer,  who  displays  much  kno^y? 
ledge  of  character,  and  very  happUy  blends  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  with  the  lighter  matter  of  the  piece. 

The  story  may  be  thought  trifling  by  Ihe  readers  of 
novels,  who  are  insatiable  after  something  new.  Bat  the 
excellent  lesson  which  it  holds  up  to  view,  and  the  useful 
moral  which  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal,  are  such  es- 
sential requisites,  that  the  want  of  newness  may  in  this  in- 
stance be  readily  overlooked.  The  chai-acters  of  jEUen 
and  Marianne  are  very  nicely  contrasted  ;  the  former  pos- 
sessing great  good  sense,  with  a  proper  qiianlitz/  of  sensibir 
litT/^  the  latter  an  equal  share  of  the  sense  which  renders 
her  sister  so  estimable,  but  blending  it  at  the  same  time 
with  an  immoderate  degree  of  sensibility  which  renders  her 
unhappy  on  every  trifling  occasion,  and  annoys  every 
one  around  her.  The  wary  prudence  of  John  Daghwood 
and  the  go.pd  nature  of  Sir  John  Middleton,  the  volatile 
dissipation  of  Willoughby,  a^id  the  steady  feeling  of  Colo- 
nel Brandon,  are  all  equally  well  conceived  and  vvell  exe- 
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cuted.     We  will  just  give  a  slight  sketch  of  a  work  which 
has  so  well  pleased  us. 

The  family  of  Dashwood  consists  of  a  mother  and  three 
daughters,  who  are  introduced  to  us  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  whose  residence  was  at  Norland  Park,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Dasliwood  had  not  inherited  his  estate  long*  enough  to  save 
much  fortune  for  his  three  girls,  and  at  his  death,  it  de- 
volved to  his  only  son  by  a  former  marriage.  To  this  son 
(who  is  married  to  a  woman  of  fortune),  Mr.  Dashwood, 
on  his  death  bed,  recommends  with  the  utmost  urgency  the 
interest  of  his  mother-in-law  and  his  sisters.  Mr.  J.  Dash- 
wood promises  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  them  com- 
fortable. This  young  man  is  described  as,  what  the  world 
calls,  a  worthi/  respectable  character,  that  is,  he  conducts 
himself  with  propriety  in  the  discharge  of  his  ordinary 
duties,  goes  with  the  stream,  and  takes  good  care  of  the 
main  chance.  His  resolves  in  favour  of  his  mother  and 
sisters,  the  execution  of  which  is  postponed  till  the  arrival 
of  his  wife,  who  is  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  woman,  come 
of  course  to  nought ;  and  Mrs.  Dashwood  and  her  daughters 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  good  intentions  of  this  near 
relative. 

Mrs.  Dashwood,  the  mother  of  these  daughters,  pos- 
sessed an  eagerness  of  mind,  which  would  have  hurried  her 
into  indiscretions,  had  it  not  been  somewhat  checked  by 
her  good  disposition  and  affectionate  heart.  Elinor,  the 
eldest  daughter,  has  a  strong  understanding  and  cool  judg- 
ment, an  amiable  temper,  with  strong  feelings,  which  she 
knew  how  to  govern.  Marianne's  abilities  are  equal  to 
Elinor's :  she  is  sensible  and  clever,  but  so  terribly  im- 
petuous in  all  her  joys  and  all  her  sorrows  as  to  know  na 
moderation.  She  is  generous,  amiable,  interesting,  and 
every  thing  but  prudent.  Her  sensibilities  are  all  in  the 
extreme. 

The  reader  will  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Dashwood  and  Marianne  by  the  following.  On  Mr. 
Dashwood's  death, 

*  Elinor  saw,  with  concern,  the  excess  of  her  sister's  sensibility : 
but  by  Mrs.  Da?hwood  it  was  valued  and  cherished.  They  en- 
couraged each  other  now  in  the  violence  of  their  affliction.  The 
agony  of  grief  which  overpowered  them  at  first,  was  voluntarily 
renewed,  was  sought  for,  was  created  again  and  again.  They 
gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  their  sorrow,  seeking  increase  of 
wretchedness  in  every  reflection  that  could  afford  it,  and  resolved 
against  ever  admitting  consolation  in  future.  Elinor  too  was 
deeply  afflicted,  but  still  she  could  struggle,  she  could  exert  her- 
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ST^lf.  She  could  consult  with  her  brother,  could  receive  her 
sister-in-law  on  her  arrival,  and  treat  her  with  every  proper  at- 
tention, and  could  strive  to  rouse  her  mother  to  similar  exertion^ 
and  encourage  her  to  similar  forbearance.' 

Such  is  the  difference  exhibited  between  Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility. We  will  make  another  extract  on  the  subject  of 
love,  and  then  our  fair  readers  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  is  wanting  in  the  person  and  sentiments  of  a  lover 
to  please  such  a  romantic  enthusiast  as  Marianne  Dash- 
wood,  of  whom  we  fear  there  are  too  man3^,  but  without 
her  elegance  and  good  sense,  who. play  with  their  feelings 
and  happiness  till  they  lose  the  latter,  and  render  the  former 
perfectly  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

Marianne  and  her  mother  are  speaking  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  in  love  with  Elinor :  her  mother  asks  her  if  she  dis- 
approves her  sister's  choice. 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Marianne,  *  I  may  consider  it  with  some  sur- 
prise. Edward  is  very  amiable,  and  I  love  him  tenderly.  But 
yet — he  is  not  the  kind  of  young  man — there  is  a  something 
wanting — his  figure  is  not  striking;  it  has  none  of  that  grace 
which  1  should  expect  in  the  man  who  could  seriously  attach 
my  sister.  His  eyes  want  all  that  spirit,  that  fire,  which  at 
once  announce  virtue  and  intelligence.  And  besides  all  this, 
1  am  afraid,  mamma,  he  has  no  real  taste.  Music  seems  scarcely  to 
attract  him,  and  though  he  admires  Elinor's  drawings  very  much, 
it  is  not  the  admiration  of  a  person  who  can  understand  their 
worth.  It  is  evident,  in  spite  of  his  frequent  attention  to  her 
while  she  draws,  that  in  fact  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 
He  adifjires  as  a  lover,  not  a  connoisseur.  7^o  satisfy  me,  those 
characters  must  be  united.  1  could  not  be  happy  with  a  man 
whose  taste  did  not  in  every  point  coincide  with  my  own.  He 
must  enter  into  all  my  feelings  ;  the  same  books,  the  same  music 
must  charm  us  both.  Oh  !  mamma,  how  spiritless,  how  tame  was 
Edward's  manner  of  reading  to  us  last  night!  I  felt  for  my 
bister  mo$t  sincerely.  Yet  she  bore  it  with  so  much  composure, 
she  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  it.  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat., 
To  hear  those  beautiful  lines  which  have  frequently  almost  driven 
me  wild,  pronounced  with  such  impenetrable  calmness,  such 
dreadful  indiflerence !  He  would  certainly  have  done  more 
justice  to  simple  and  elegant  prose.  I  thought  «o  at  the  time, 
but  you  would  give  him  Cowper.  Nay,  mamma,  if  he  is  not  to 
be  animated  by  Cowper  1 — but  we  must  allow  for  difference  of 
taste.  Elinor  has  not  my  feelings,  and  therefore  she  may  over- 
look it,  and  be  happy  with  him.  But  it  would  have  broke  mi/ 
heart,  had  I  loved  him,  to  hear  him  read  with  so  little  sensibility. 
Mamma,  the  more  I  know  of  the  world,  the  more  am  I  convinced, 
that  I  shall  never  see  a  man  whom  I  can  really  love.  I  require 
so  much  !     He  must  liave  all  Edward's  virtues,  and  his  person 
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and  tnaniiers  must  ornament  his  goodness  with  every  possible 
charm/ 

Thus  argues  this  fair  enthusiast  at  the  wise  age  of  seven- 
teen.  This  lover  of  her  sister,  whom  Marianne  thinks 
wants  so  much  to  make  him  to  her  mind,  is  endowed  with- 
sense,  goodness,  and  every  qualification  which  renders  a 
man  amiable,  except  that  he  could  not  read  Cowper  and 
jump  through  the  ceiling  with  the  violence  of  his  feelings. 
He  also  had  another  fault.  He  thought,  that  a  person 
might  fall  in  love  more  than  once  in  his  life,  which  Mari- 
anne held  an  utter  impossibility  ;  nor  was  he  any  admirer  of 
dead  leaves^  which  excited  in  the  breast  of  Marianne  the 
most  transporting  sensations.  She  exclaims :  '  How  have 
I  delighted  as  I  walked,  to  see  them,'  (the  dead  leaves)^ 
*•  driven  in  showers  about  me  by  the  Wind !  What  feelings 
have  they,  the  season,  the  air  altogether  inspired!'  The 
gentleman  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  knowledge  of  the 
picturesque,  which  Marianne  considered  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  a  lover  and  a  husband.  He  called  hills  steep, 
which  ought  to  be  bold,  '  surfaces  strange  and  uncouth, 
which  ought  to  .be  irregular  and  rugged,  and  distant  objects 
out  of  sight,  which  ought  only  to  be  indistinct  through  the 
soft  medium  of  a  hazy  atmosphere.'  In  the  jargon  of 
landscape  scenery,  Elinor's  lover  was  a  mere  ignoramus ; 
he  gave  things,  objects,  and  persons,  their  proper  names,  a 
crime  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 
.  Mrs.  Dashwood  retires  with  her  daughters  into  Devon- 
shire, and  resides  in  a  house  belonging  to  Sir  John  Mid- 
dleton,  a  relation,  who  is  a  good-humoured  country  gen- 
tleman and  a  keen  sportsman.  He  is  perfectly  conversant 
in  horse  flesh,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  dogs  and  the  management  of  the  dog  kennel,  never 
easy  but  when  his  house  is  full  of  company,  while  he  is 
eager  in  promoting  amusement  and  forming  parties  of 
pleasure  for  young  people.  His  lady  is  a  handsome  stupid 
woman  of  fashion,  who  piques  herself  upon  the  elegance 
of  her  person,  her  table,  and  her  domestic  arrangements. 
In  the  friendly  attentions  of  this  family  and  the  society  they 
meet  at  Barton  Park  (the  seat  of  Sir  .Iphn),  Mrs.  Dashwood 
and  her  daughters  regain  their  cheerfulness,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  our  fair  Heroine  of  Sensibility  meets  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  exactly  meets  her  ideas  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Willoughby   possesses   manly    beauty,   uncommon 

fracefulness,  superior  gallantry,  and  fascinating  manners, 
n  short,  Marianne  and  Willoughby  are  strikingly  alike. 
They  are  equally  enthusiastic,  equally  romantic.     In  the 
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pourtraiture  of  Marianne's  and  Willoughby's  attachment, 
the  merit  of  the  novel  is  principally  displayed  ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  most  excellent  lesson  to  young'  ladies  to  curb  that 
violent  sensibility  which  too  often  leads  to  misery,  and 
always  to  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  To  young  men  who 
make  a  point  of  playing  with  a  young  woman's  affections, 
it  will  be  no  less  useful,  as  it  shows  in  strong  colours  the 
folly  and  criminality  of  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  their  conduct  tends  to  wound  and  render  miserable. 
Such  is  the  conduct  of  Willoughby  after  securing  the  affec- 
tions of  Marianne ;  being,  as  far  as  he  is  capable,  in  love 
with  lier,  and  giving  herself  and  her  family  every  reason  to 
think  his  attachment  honourable  and  unstiaken,  he  finds  it 
inconvenient,  from  his  embarrassed  affairs,  to  marry  a  girl 
who  has  only  beauty,  sense,  accomplishments,  and  a  heart, 
glowing  with  the  most  ardent  affection,  for  her  portion. 
He  leaves  her  with  an  idea  tliat  he  vyill  soon  return,  but 
afterwards  marries  a  woman  for  money,  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  those  luxuries  which  he  cannot  find  it  in  liis 
heart  to  relinquish. 

The  sensibilitj/  of  Marianne  is  without  bounds.  She  is 
rendered  miserable,  and  in  her  peculiar  temperament,  this 
misery  is  extravagantly  cherished,  whilst  Elinor,  who  has 
her  own  love-difficulties  to  encounter  and  her  own  saisibi" 
lities  to  subdue,  has  the  painful  task  of  endeavouring  to  al- 
jleviate  her  sister's  grief,  which  preys  upon  her  health  so 
much,  that  she  is  soon  reduced  to  tne  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  patience  and  tenderness  of  Elinor  during  the  long  ill- 
ness of  her  sister,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  bearing  up 
in  so  exemplary  a  manner  against  the  disappointments  and 
mortifications  which  she  has  had  to  endure,'  sink  deep  into 
the  mind  Of  Marianne.  Her  confinement  produces  reflec- 
tion, and  her  good  sense  at  length  prevails  over  her  sensi- 
hUity.  After  a  time,  she  marries  a  most  amiable  nian,  who 
had  long  loved  her,  and  whom,  in  the  height  of  her  deli- 
rium of  sensibility,  she  could  not  bear  even  to  think  on  for 
the  very  wise  reason,  that  he  nas /?x;e  and  thirty^  and  con- 
sequently in  Marianne's  ideas  of  love,  had  out- lixed  every 
sensation  of  that  kind.  In  her  notions,  at  that  period,  a 
man,  at  the  advanced  age  of  five  and  thirty^  could  not  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  matrimony.  Marianne  sees  the  fal- 
lacy of  all  this  nonsense,  and  becomes  a  good  wife  to  this 
old  gentleman  of  thirty-five,  even  though  he  declares  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  wear  a  flannel  waistcoat  to  prevent  a 
rheumatic  affection  in  one  of  his  shoulders. 

We  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Dasliwood;  on  his  death-bed. 
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requested  his  son  would  do  something  to  render  liis  wiiow 
and  daughters  more  comfortable,  which  he  had  promised 
to  do.  And  his  j^r^^  intention  was  to  present  them  with  a 
thousand  pounds  a  piece.  But  as  this  noble  intention  was 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  we  will  give  the  following  extract, 
to  show  our  readers  how  dangerous  is  the  procrastination 
of  liberality,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  a  matrimonial  tete-a- 
tete.  Mr.  Dashwood  acquaints  his  wife  with  his  good  in- 
tention towards  his  sisters ;  but  she  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  so  vast  a  sum,  though  she  is  rolling  in 
riches. 

"  It  was  my  father's  last  request  to  me,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  that  I  should  assist  his  widow  and  daughters." 

"  He  did  not  know  wliat  he  was  talking  of,  I  dare  say ;  ten  to 
one  but  he  was  light  headed  at  the  time.  Had  he  been  in  his 
right  senses,  he  could  not  have  thought  of  sucli  a  thing  as  beg^ 
•ging  you  to  give  away  half  your  fortune  from  your  own  child." 

*'  He  did  notiJtipulate  for  any  particular  sum,  my  dear  Fanny  ; 
he  only  requested  me,  in  general  terms,  to  assist  them,  and  make 
tlieir  situation  more  comfortable  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  do. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  he  liad  left  it  wholly  to 
myself.  He  could  hardly  suppose  I  should  neglect  them.  But 
as  he  required  the  promise,  I  could  not  do  less  than  give  it :  at 
least  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  The  promise,  therefore,  was 
given,  and  must  be  performed.  Something  must  be  done  for 
them  whenever  they  leave  Norland  and  settle  in  a  new  home." 

"  Well,  then,  let  somethhig  be  done  for  them ;  but  that  some- 
thing need  not  be  three  thousand  pounds.  *'  Consider,"  she 
added,  "  that.Avhen  the  money  is  once  parted  with,  it  never  can 
return.  Your  sisters  will  marry,  and  it  will  be  gone  for  ever.  If, 
indeed,  it  could  ever  be  restored  to  our  poor  little  boy—" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  her  husband,  very  gravely,  "  that 
would  make  a  great  difi'erence.  The  time  may  come  when  Harry 
will  regret  that  so  large  a  sum  was  parted  with.  If  he  should 
have  a  numerous  family,  for  instance,  it  would  be  a  very  conve- 
nient addition." 

"  To  be  sure  it  would." 

*'  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  the  sum 
were  diminished  one  half.  Five  hundred  pounds  would  be  a 
prodigious  increase  to  their  fortunes !" 

*'  Oh!  beyond  any  thing  great!  What  brother  on  earth  would 
do  half  so  much  for  his  sisters,  even  if  ideally  his  sisters  !  And 
as  it  is — only  half  blood  ! — But  you  have  such  a  generous  spirit !" 

'*  I  would  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  mean,"  he  replied.  "  One 
had  rather,  on  such  occasions,  do  too  much  than  too  little.  No 
one,  at  least,  can  think  I  have  not  done  enough  for  them  :  even 
themselves,  they  can  hardly  expect  more." 

**  There  is  no  knowing  w^hat  thei/  may  expect,"  said  the  lady^ 
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**  but  we  are  not  to  think  of  their  expectations :  the  question  is, 
what  you  can  afford  to  do." 

"  Certainly — and  I  think  I  may  afford  to  give  them  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a-piece.  As  it  is,  without  any  addition  of  mine, 
they  will  each  have  about  three  thousand  pounds  on  their 
mother's  death — a  very  comfortable  fortune  for  any  young 
woman." 

**  To  be  sure  it  is  :  and,  indeed,  it  strikes  me  that  they  can 
want  no  addition  at  all.  They  will  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
divided  amongst  them.  If  they  marry,  they  will  be  sure  of 
doing  well,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  may  all  live  very  comfortably 
together  on  the  interest  of  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  That  is  very  true,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  know  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  more  adviseable  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  mother  while  she  lives  rather  than  for  them — 
something  of  the  annuity  kind  I  mean.  My  sisters  would  feel 
the  good  effects  of  it  as  well  as  herself.  A  hundred  a  year  would 
make  them  all  perfectly  comfortable." 

*  His  wife  hesitated  a  little,  however,  in  giving  her  consent  to 
this  plan. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  it  is  better  than  parting  with  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  at  once.  But  then  if  Mrs.  Dashwood  should 
live  fifteen  years,  we  shall  be  completely  taken  in." 

**  Fifteen  years  !  My  dear  Fanny,  her  life  cannot  be  worth 
half  that  purchase." 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  if  you  observe,  people  always  live  for 
ever  when  there  is  any  annuity  to  be  paid  them ;  and  she  is  very 
stout  and  healthy,  and  hardly  forty.  An  annuity  is  a  very 
serious  business;  it  comes  over  and  over  every  year,  and  there  is 
no  getting  rid  of  it.  You  are  not  aware  of  what  you  are  doing. 
I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  of  annuities ;  for  my 
mother  was  clogged  with  the  payment  of  three  to  old  superan- 
nuated servants  by  my  father's  will,  and  it  is  amazing  how  disa- 
greeable she  found  it.  Twice  every  year  these  annuities  were  to 
be  paid ;  and  then  there  was  the  trouble  of  getting  it  to  them ; 
and  then  one  of  them  was  said  tp  have  died,  and  afterwards  it 
turned  out  to  be  no  such  thing.  My  mother  was  quite  sick  of  it. 
Her  income  was  not  her  own,  she  said,  with  such  perpetual 
claims  on  it:  and  it  was  the  more  unkind  in  my  father,  because, 
otherwise,  the  money  would  have  been  entirely  at  my  mother's 
disposal,  without  any  restriction  whatever.  It  has  given  me 
such  an  abhorrence  of  annuities,  that  I  am  sure  I  would  not  pin 
myself  down  to  the  payment  of  one  for  all  the  world." 

"  It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  thing,"  replied  Mr.  Dashwood, 
"  to  have  those  kind  of  yearly  drains  on  one's  income.  One's 
fortune,  as  your  mother  justly  says,  is  wo?  one's  own.  To  be 
tied  down  to  the  regular  payment  of  such  a  sum,  on  every  rent 
day,  is  Ly  no  means  desirable:  it  takes  away  one's  inde- 
pendence." 
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"  Undoubtedly ;  and  after  all  you  have  no  thanks  for  if. 
They  think  themselves  secure,  you  do  no  more  than  what  is  ex- 
pected, and  it  raises  no  gratitude  at  all.  If  I  were  you,  whatever 
I  did,  should  be  done  at  my  own  discretion  entirely.  I  would 
not  bind  myself  to  allow  them  any  thing  yearly.  It  may  be  very 
inconvenient  some  years  to  spare  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  pounds 
fr6m  our  own  expences." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  love  ;  it  will  be  better  that  there 
should  be  no  annuity  in  the  case ;  whatever  I  may  give  them  oc- 
casionally, will  be  of  far  greater  assistance  than  a  yearly  allow- 
ance, because  they  would  only  enlarge  their  style  of  living,  if 
they  felt  sure  of  a  larger  income,  and  would  not  be  sixpence  the 
richer  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will  certainly  be  much 
the  best  way.  A  present  of  fifty  pounds,  now  and  then,  wiH 
prevent  their  ever  being  distressed  for  money,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  amply  discharging  my  promise  to  my  father." 

**  To  be  sure  it  will.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  convinced 
within  myself  that  your  fatlier  had  no  idea  of  your  giving  them 
any  mOney  at  all.  The  assistance  he  thought  of,  1  dare  say,  was 
only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  of  you  ;  for  instance, 
SMch  as  looking  out  for  a  comfortable  small  house  for  them, 
helping  them  to  move  their  things,  and  sending  them  j)resents  of 
fish  and  game,  and  so  forth,  whenever  they  are  in,  season.  I'll 
lay  my  life  that  he  meant  iiothine  farther;  indeed,  it  vould  be 
very  strange  and  unreasonable  if  he  did.  Do  but  consider,  my 
dear  Mr.  Dashwood,  how  excessively  p omfortable  your  mother- 
in-law  and  her  daughters  may  live  on  the  interest  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  besides  the  thou.-end  pounds  belonging  to  each  ot 
the  girls,  which  brings  theiji  in  fifty  pounds  a  year  apiece,  and, 
of  course,  they  will  pay  their  mother  for  their  board  out  of  it 
Altogether,  they  will  have  five  himdred  a  year  amongst  them, 
and  what  on  earth  can  four  women  want  for  more  than  that  ? 
They  will  live  so  ch(?ap  !  Their  house-keeping  will  be  nothing 
at  all.  They  will  have  no  carriage,  no  horses,  and  hardly  any 
servants  ;  they  will  keep  no  company,  and  can  have  no  expences 
of  any  kind !  Only  conceive  how  comfortable  they  w  ill  be ! 
Five  hundred  a  year  !  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine  how  tl>ey  will 
speod  half  of  it ;  and  as  to  your  giving  them  more,  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  think  of  it.  They  will  be  much  more  able  to  g\xeyoK 
something." 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Dashwood,  "  I  believe  you  are 
perfectly  right.  My  father  certainly  could  mean  nothing  more 
by  his  request  to  me  than  what  you  say.  I  clearly  understand 
it  now,  and  I  wilf  strictly  fulfil  my  engagement  by  such  acts  of 
assistance  and  kindness  to  them  as  you  have  described.  Wheu: 
jrTiy  ntotlier  removes  into  another  house,  my  services  shall  be  rea- 
dily given  to  accommodate  her  as  far  us  I  can.  Some  little  pre- 
sent oi'  furniture  too  may  be  acceptable  then.'' 

"  Certdiulv,'  returned  Mrs.  Jolm  Dashwood.  "  But,howevfer^ 

■  -4 
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0ne  thing  must  be  considered.  When  your  father  and  mother 
moved  to  Norland,  though  the  furniture  of  Stanhill  was  sold, 
ail  the  china,  plate,  and  linen,  was  saved,  and  is  now  left  to 
vour  mother.  Her  house  will  therefore  be  almost  completely 
fitted  up  as  soon  as  she  takes  it." 

**  That  is  a  material  consideration  undoubtedly.  A  valuable 
legacy  indeed !  And  yet  some  of  the  plate  would  have  been  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  our  own  stock  here." 

"  Yes ;  and  the  set  of  breakfast  china  is  twice  as  handsome 
as  what  belongs  to  this  house.  A  great  deal  too  handsome,  in 
my  opinion,  for  any  place  thei/  can  ever  afford  to  live  in. 
But,  however,  so  it  is.  Your  father  thought  only  of  tkem. 
And  I  must  say  this:  that  you  owe  no, particular  gratitude  to 
him,  nor  attention  to  his  wishes,  for  we  very  well  know  that  if 
he  could,  he  would  have  left  almost  every  thing  in  the  world 
to  them:' 

This  argument  was  irresistible.  It  gave  to  his  intentions 
whatever  of  decision  was  wanting  before;  and  he  finally  re- 
solved, that  it  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary,  if  not  highly 
indecorous,  to  do  more  for  the  widow  and  children  of  his 
father,  than  such  kind  of  neighbourly  acts  as  his  own  wife 
pointed  out " 

Aut.  YI,*— Letters  and  important  jyocuments  relative  to 
the  Edystone  Light-house^  selected  chieflj/  from  the 
Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert  Weston^  Esq.  and 
from  other  Manuscripts^  to  which  is  added  a  Report 
made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Trinity  Cor* 
poratioUy  with  some  Obse7Dations  upon  that  Report.  By 
Robert  II arcourt  Weston,  Esq.     London,  Nicol,  1811, 

-    4to.  pp.  323.   2  Plates.    Price  1/.  1^. 

THIS  volume,  containing  a  variety  of  curious  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  different  light-houses  on  the  Edy- 
stone rocks,  but  more  especially  concerning  the  present 
building,  is  published  for  a  two-fold  purpose.  The  first, 
and  the  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  occupies 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  volume,  we  mean  the  histoiy 
of  the  different  edifices,  which  have  been  raised  or  de- 
stroyed on  that  spot ;  and  the  information  given  us,  on 
these  subjects,  is  extracted  from  a  small  work,  which 
Mr.  Smeaton,  the  ingenious  architect  of  the  present 
building,  compiled  some  years  since.  The  other  pur- 
pose, which  is  indeed  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
volume,  is  to  lay  before  the  public  a  statement  of  the  case 
which  has  been  litigated  between  the  cjorporation  of  the 
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Trinity-house,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  light-house ; 
the  latter  party  conceiving  themselves  much  aggrieved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  former ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  correspondence  here  introduced,  is  brought  forward 
with  a  reference  to  the  latter  case  ;  we  propose  briefly  to 
notice  these  differences  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  ledge 
of  rocks  in  question  most  particularly  injurious  to  navi- 
gation ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  their  situation  in 
the  direct  course  of  all  home-bound  vessels,  coming  up 
the  Channel,  and  their  exposure  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  which  causes  a  tremendous  breaking 
upon  them,  even  when  the  sea  is  elsewhere  in  a  nearly 
calm  state.  Navigators  must  early  have  become  sensible 
of  these  dangers;  the  first  attempt  to  obviate  them,  ap- 
peared in  1696,  when  a  Mr.  Winstanley  of  Littlebury  in 
Essex,  projected  and  executed  a  building  on  the  rocksl 
This  light-house  was  four  years  in  building,  as  a  landing 
on  the  place  was  only  practicable  in  the  summer,  and  then 
occasionally  interrupted  for  a  week  or  more  together. 
For  the  first  two  years  it  was  impossible  to  leave  any  ma- 
terials or  instruments  on  the  rock,  the  water  frequently 
flying  over  it  at  the  height  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet.  The  first  summer  was  spent  in  making  twelve  holes 
in  the  rock,  and  fastening  twelve  great  irons  to  hold  the 
future  work;  in  the  course  of  the  next  summer  a  solid 
body*  or  round  pillar,  twelve  feet  high,  and  fourteen  feet 
diameter,  was  completed  ;  in  the  third  year  the  aforesaid 
pillar  was  increased  to  sixteen  feet  diameter  from  the 
foundation,  and  the  whole  building  raised,  which  was 
eighty  feet  to  the  vane,  and  in  Midsummer,  1698,  Mr.  W. 
first  lodged  in  it,  to  work  at  the  interior.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  was  encompassed  with  a 
new  work  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  building  raised 
forty  feet  higher,  when  the  light  was  exhibited.  This 
light-house  met  with  no  accident  till  17^3,  when  standing 
in  want  of  some  repairs,  Mr.  W.  came  down  to  Plymouth 
to  survey  it.  His  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  though  as 
will  be  seen  a  little  tarnished  by  boastfulness,  deserved  a 
better  end  than  the  tragic  fate  which  awaited  him. 

*  Mr.  Winstanley  being  among  bis  friends  previous  to  his 
going  off  with  his  workmen  on  account  of  these  repairs,  the 
danger  being  intimated  to  him,  and  that  one  day  or  other  the 

*  The  materials  are  not  mentioned,  by  an  inadvertency  of  the  eon>- 
piler  of  this  account;  we  presume  that  the  superstructure' was  timber,  as 
Mr,  Smeatoo's  (the  present). is  said  to  be  the  first  stoBC  edifice  on  the  rocks. 
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lighthouse  would  certainly  be  overset,  he  replied,  "  He  was  so 
well  assured   of  the  strength  of  his  building,  he  should  only 
wish  to  be  there  in  the  greatest  storm  that  ever  blew  under  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  that  he  might   see  what  effect  it  would 
have  on   the  structure."     Mr.  Winstanley  was   but  too  amply 
gratified  in  his  wish;  for  while  he  was  therewith  his  workmen 
and  light-keepers,  that  dreadful  storm   began,  which  raged  the 
most  violently  upon  the  2Gth   of  Nov.  1703,  in  the  night ;  and 
of  all   the  accounts    of  the   kind   which   history   furnishes   us 
with,  we  have"  none  that  exceeded  this  in  Great  Britain,  or  was 
more  injurious  or  extensive  in  its  devastation.     The  next  morn- 
ing, Ni)v.  27,  when  the  violence   of  the   storm   was  so   much 
abated,  that  it  could   be  seen  whether  the  light-house  had  suf- 
fered  by   it,  nothing  appeared  standing,  but,  upon  a  nearer  in- 
spection, some  of  the  large  irons,  whereby  the  work  wiis   fixed 
upon  the  rock ;  nor  were  any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  building  ever  heard  of  afterwards.' 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  light,  the  Winchelsea 
Virginiaman  was  lost  on  the  Edystone,  a  short  time  after. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  sufficiently  informed  upon  the 
subject  to  enter  into  the  defects  of  Mr.  Winstanlej's 
building ;  a  great  debt  of  national  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
for  having  set  the  example. 

The  second  light-house,  built  by  Mr.  Rudyerd,  was  of 
a  circular  form,  instead  of  that  of  a  polygon,  a  manifest 
improvement  on  his  predecessor,  all  the  unwieldy  orna- 
ments which  had  encumbered  the  former  house,  were  dis- 
pensed with ;  strength,  simplicity,  and  use,  being  the  ob- 
jects in  the  view  of  the  architect.     His  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1709 ;  it  was  of  timber,  but  unfortunately  its 
durability,  and  powers  of  resistance  to  the  furious  ele- 
ment, which  surrounded  it,  were  unavailing  against  the 
destructive  power  of  another  element;    the  whole  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  Dec.  1755,  having  braved  the  tem- 
pests for  near  half  a  century.     The  fire  was  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  Plymouth :  the  boat  which  went  out  to 
the  assistance  of  the  light-keepers,  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  all  three  away.     They  were  found  sitting  in  a  stu- 
pitied  manner,  one  of  them  with  his  shoulder  bone  out  of 
joint.    The  house  had  been  burning  eight  hours,  when  the 
men  came  off;  one  man,  who  appeared  much  scalded  by 
the  melting  lead,  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  much 
conversation,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  death  were 
communicated  in    the    Philosophical    Transactions,  vol. 
xlix.  p.  477,  by  Dr.  Spry,  who  attended  him.     From  this 
it  appears    that  he  had    swallowed   seven  ounces,  five 
4rachms  of  melted  lead,  which  was  afterwards  extracted 
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in  a  flat  oval  shape.  The  time  of  this  man's  surviving 
the  fire  is  unaccountably  omitted  here,  and  we  have  not 
the  volume  of  the  Transactions  at  hand  to  refer  to.  The 
'  j^resent  light-house  is  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
femeaton,  built  entirely  with  the  Devonshire  moor-stone, 
ji^hich  is  a  hard  granite.  Mr.  Smeaton  was  recommended 
to  the  late  Mr.  Weston  and  the  other  proprietors  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Macclesfield  then  (1756)  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  discharged  his  office  in  the  most  able 
and  scientific  manner,  nor  at  the  same  time  should  the  pa- 
triotic liberality  of  the  lessees,  wjio  employed  him,  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Overlooking  all  considerations 
of  the  great  difference  of  expence,  which  would  flill  upon 
them  had  they  only  erected  a  building  which  might  last 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lease,  instead  of  raising  the 
stupendous  monument  of  stone,  which  will,  we  trust, 
continue  to  lessen  the  afHictions  of  humanity  in  ages  yet 
unborn  :  they  have  given  us,  as  far  as  human  science  can 
foresee,  a  *  nln^ca  ig  afi.' 

Mr.  Smeaton,  little  regarding  the  popular  opinion, 
'  that  nothing  but  wood  would  stand  upon  the  Edystone,' 
and  that  a  building  of  stone  would  certainly  be  overset, 
endeavoured  (he  says), 

*  To  form  it  and  put  it  together  so,  that  while  a  sfmilarity  of 
use  permitted  a  similarity  of  construction,  no  man  should  be 
able  to  tell  me  at  what  joint  it  should  overset ;  for  if  any  given 
height  the  uppermost  course  was,  when  completed,  safe,  it  be- 
came more  safe  by  aiiother  course  being  laid  upon  it,  and  , 
though  that  upper  couise  were  sonjewhat  lese  in  weight,  and 
in  the  total  cohesion  of  its  parts  tliau  the  former ;  yet  every 
course  from  the  first  foundation  was  less  and  less  subject  to  the 
heavy  stroke  of  the  sea.' 

Two  plates  give  an  excellent  idea  of  this  edifice.  The 
one,  a  simple  elevation  of  it,  the  sea  being  perfectly  calm ; 
the  other,  a  view  of  it  the  morning  after-  a  storm  at  S,  W. ; 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  awful *than  the  effect  of  this 
latter;  and  were  there  not  such  examples  in  the  fate  of 
the  former  houses  to  damp  the  pride  of  man,  he  might 
feel  too  great  an  exultation  at  beholding  this  simple  co- 
lumn ;  the  work  of  one  of  his  own  species  stand  forth  as 
an  efficient  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  view  is  taken  by  means  of  a  telescope  from  the  Hoa 
at  Plymouth  ;  during  the  storm  itself  the  Edystone  could 
not  be  distinguishable  from  thence.  The  appearance  here 
delineated,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smeaton  himself,  w  ho 
Was  stationed  at  the  spot  above-mentioned. 
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*  At  intervals  of  a  minute  and  sometimes  two  or  three,  I  sup- 
pose when  a  combination  Iiappened  to  produce  one  overgrown 
wave,  it  would  strike  the  rock  and  the  building  conjointly^  and 
fly  up  in  a  white  column  enwrapping  it  like  a  sheet  rising  at 
least  to  double  the  height  of  the  house>  and  totally  intercepting 
it  from  the  sight ;  and  this  appearance  being  momentary,  bota 
as  to  its  rising  and  falling,  one  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  height  very  nearly  by  the  'comparative  spaces  oc- 
cupied by  the  house ;  and  by  the  column  of  water  in  the  field 
«f  the  telescope.  Of  this  column  I  made  an  eye  sketch  at  the 
lime ;  and  must  further  observe  that,  while  I  was  in  the  light- 
house, during  the  last  interval  of  finishing,  in  which  time  we 
had  more  than  one  hard  gale,  that  obliged  us  to  sJiut  the  wind- 
ward ports  of  the  uppermost  rooms.  I  particularly  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  the  waves  began  to  gather,  as  soon  as  they 
came  so  near  the  house,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  sloping  rocks 
underneath  them  ;  those  waves  by  degrees  towering  higher,  as 
they  came  nearer,  formed  a  deep  hollow  sea  at  the  foot  of  the 
building;  and  then  falling  into  it  struck  it  with  all  imaginable 
fury/ 

Mr.  S.  records  the  principal  storms,  which  the  Edy^one 
withstood  in  the  years  immediately  sujjsequent  to  its 
erection  in  1762.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was  ushered 
in  by  a  most  dreadful  tempest,  which  did  no  less  than 
jg80,(XK)  damage  in  the  sound  of  Plymouth ;  a  storm 
well  recollected  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  that  place. 
The  only  damage  sustained  by  the  light-house  was  '  a 
small  matter  of  putty,  which  was  cracked  by  the  preceding 
sunmier's  heat,  and  washed  oft' the  lantern.'  The  person 
who  was  in  the  building  proceeds  to  add,  that, 
*  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  pane  of  gla.^s  broken,  that 
tlie  lantern  was  secured  by  that  perfection  of  ornament,  the 
cornice ;  wluch,  when  the  sea  rose  to  the  top  of  the  liouse> 
blanched  it  off  like  a  sheet,  that  the  sea  went  bodily  over  the 
lop,  for  that  it  came  in  through  the  vents  of  the  ball,  and  filled 
the  sockets  of  the  candlesticks.' 

We  have  measured  the  present  building  according  to 
the  scale  annexed  to  the  elevation.  It  appears  to  be  from 
the  rock  to  the  summit  of  the  cornice  seventy-three  feet, 
from  thence  to  the  glass  of  the  lantern  seven  feet,  and 
from  thence  to  the  summit  of  the  ball,  seventeen  feet,  six 
inches,  making  a  total  height  of  ninety-seven  feet,  six 
inches.  The  diameter  of  the  column  varies,  as  it  gra- 
dually diminishes  from  the  foundation  until  it  swells  out 
again  in  the  cornice.  In  the  narrowest  part,  we  suppose 
it  to  be  about  sixteen  feet.  There  is,  we  imagine,  an 
error  of  the  press  in  the  scale.     The  proportions  we  have 
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iaken  are  six  feet  to  half  an  inch,  instead  of  six  feet  to  an 
inch  as  there  stated.  The  use  of  the  cornice,  which  de- 
rives the  least  of  its  merit  from  the  elegant  finish  which 
it  gives  to  this  edifice,  is  too  fully  explained  in  the  last 
extract,  that  we  gave,  to  need  further  illustration. 

We  have  now  described  this  light-house,  as  fully  as  we 
are  enabled  from  the  materials  before  us ;  none  of  our 
critical  corporation  have  ever  ventured  to  so  dangerous  a 
region ;  indeed  we  are  as  destitute  of  naval  colleagues  as 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  itself.  The  main  object  of  this 
volume  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic an  account  of  the  litigation,  and  various  differences 
between  the  lessees  of  the  Edystone,  and  the  Trinity 
corporation ;  the  former  coming  forward  as  the  aggrieved 
pai'ty.  A  full  statement  of  this  case,  which  branches  out 
into  various  ramifications,  would  be  uninteresting  to  a  very 
great  majority  of  readers;  nor  indeed  would  it  be  com' 
patible  with  the  plan  of  a  review,  which  embraces  more 
the  interests  of  literature  than  navigation.  We  have 
nevertheless  read  it  with  some  attention,  and  justice  de- 
mands of  us  to  say,  that  the  conclusion,  which  we  have 
drawn  from  these  various  documents,  is  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  lessees. 

The  Trinity  coi'poration,  who  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Elizabeth,  are  supervisors  of  beacons,  &c.  were  empow- 
ered in  the  5th  of  Anne  to  rebuild  Winstanley's  light- 
house, on  the  Edystone,  and  for  the  r  maintenance  of  this 
building  certain  duties  payable  from  all  vessels  navigating 
the  channel  are  allotted  to  the  same  (Corporation.  In  1705 
the  corporation  granted  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  to 
J.  Lovett,  his  executors,  &c.  whereby  on  the  rebuilding 
of  the  light-liouse  by  him,  he  was  to  become  entitled  to 
all  monies  arising  from  those  duties,  and  all  other  monies, 
which  parliament  or  her  majesty  might  give  toivards  the 
same,  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  T.  H.  reserving  a 
rent  of  £100  per  ai^num.  Mr.  Weston  (the  father  of  oui* 
present  editor)  became  with  others  a  proprietor  under  the 
above  lease,  and  was  so  in  1755,  when  the  second,  or 
Rudyerd's  light-house,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The 
grievances  then  complained  of  by  the  lessees  arrange 
themselves  in  the  following  summary : 

The  light-house  being  consumed  by  fire,  the  propri- 
etors lost  the  benefit  of  the  duties,  (tliemselves  having 
advertised  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  such)  till  they 
esih^bited  another  light.  Though  in  the  mean  time  they 
fitted  QX^  aJHoatin^  light  under  the  direction  of  the  cor- 
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poration  of  the  T.  H.  yet  they  were  not  empowered  tp 
use  the  same ;  but  the  corporation  fitted  out  another  light 
vessel  on  their  own  account,  and  have  received  the  duties 
under  a  patent,  wnich  patent  the  proprietors  desired  leave 
to  use  the  corporation's  name  to  obtain  for  their  (the  pro- 
prietors) benefit ;  after  which  the  corporation  refused  to 
pay  the  money  thus  collected,  to  the  lessees,  or  to  ac- 
count for  the  same.  This  was  manifestly  unjust ;  the  plea 
of  the  corporation  was,  that  tlie  lessees  were  dilatory  in 
preparing  the  floating  light,  when  every  document  in  this 
volume  proves  not  only  the  contrary,  but  that  the  lessees 
met  with  numerous  obstacles  from  the  corporation  while 
preparing  that,  which  after  all  they  were  not  empowered 
to  use.  The  corporation  were  however  obliged  to  refund 
this  money  by  a  decree  of  the  chancellor  m  1764.  So 
mucli  then  has  been  legally  determined  in  favour  of  the 
lessees.  What  follows  is  a  case  not  of  law  but  equity. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  second  light-house 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  lease,  would  ne- 
cessarily have  expired  before  a  light  could  be  exhibited  on 
a  new  building,  and  so  in  fact  it  was.  The  Lessees  how- 
ever did  not  calculate  on  a  building,  which  would  merely 
last  as  long  as  their  own  interests  in  it,  but  preferred 
building  a  durable  monument  of  stone  to  their  own  pa- 
triotism. There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  a 
wooden  edifice  would  not  have  braved  the  ocean,  as 
Rudyerd's  light-house,  of  wood  stood  for  fifty  years,  and 
was,  as  we  liave  seen,  finally  destroyed,  not  by  water  but 
by  fire.  A  public  debt  is  therefore  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  lessees,  and  to  Mr.  Weston,  sen.  who  was  the  most 
active  of  them  in  particular,  for  incurring  an  expence  in- 
comparably greater  than  was  necessary  for  tke  security  of 
their  own  interests.  By  these  expences  the  property  of 
Mr.  Weston  became  much  injured,  and  he  petitioned  for 
a^i  extension  of  the  lease.  The  petition  has  been  an- 
swered in  all  its  points  by  tlie  Trinity  house ;  not,  we 
confess,  in  a  manner  convincing  to  us.  The  corporation 
subsequently,  though  they  disallow  ail  claim  to  remune- 
ration, offer  Mr.  Weston  an  annuity  of  £300  per  annunii 
out  of  the  duties  as  an  eleemosynary  grant.  This  Mr.  W, 
never  accepted,  considering  it  as  very  inadequate  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  him  in  the  erection  of  that  building,  of 
which  the  corporation  now  receive  the  benefit.  We  do 
not  impeach  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  in  the 
corporation ;  their  funds  are  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  we  know  not,  what  interest  they  could  have  in 
•        N  2 
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refusing  remuneration,  were  it  just  in  their  estimation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  conceive  Mr.  Weston's  case  a« 
peculiarly  hard ;  and  cannot  see  by  what  mode  of  reason- 
ing the  corporation  infer,  that  Mr.  Westoa,  who  actually 
incurred  losses  by  the  building,  has  no  greater  claim,  than 
any  persons,  who  may  have  iDecome  co-lessees  with  him 
hy  purchase,  since  the  erection  of  the  present  house. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  conceive,  that  the  Trinity 
house  have  the  right  of  withholding,  but  judging  from 
the  documents  here  before  us,  (we  have  no  others  to  refer 
to)  wo  cannot  approve  of  their  discretionary  use  of  tliat 
power,  in  having  refused  any  extension  of  the  lease,  under 
the  circumstances  here  stated.  When  the  annuity  is 
offered  to  Mr.  W.  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  some  equity 
in  his  claim  is  surely  implied,  even  while  the  claim  itself 
is  rejected.  If  we  are  right  in  this,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  claim  itself  would  be  more  manly.  Some  of  the 
elder  brethren,  according  to  these  statements,  warmly 
espouse  Mr.  Westoli*s  cause.  He  has  our  wishes  in  his 
favour. 


Art.  VII. — Ballad  Romances  and  other  Poems.  Bg 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.  London,  Longman,  1811, 
I^mo.  pp.  196. 

IN  an  age  so  redundant  with  publication  ivs  the  pre- 
sent, the  periodical  critic  must  frequently  open  volumes, 
in  which  while  there  is  little  which  merits  censure,  there 
is  equally  little  which  deserves  commendation.  Miss 
Porter's  poetry  fully  justifies  this  observation.  She  has 
read  sufficient  verse,  and  possibly  written  enough  to  guard 
her  from  the  errors  attendant  on  inexperience  in  compo- 
sition ;  and  while  her  poems  remained  in  manuscript,  had 
she  never  api^ared  in  any  other  shape  as  an  authoress, 
they  are  good  enough  to  gain  her  an  allowance  of  supe- 
riority of  talent  oyer  a  probably  large  proportion  of  her 
neighbours ;  but  when  unsatisfied  with  success  in  this 
scale  of  comparison,  she  ventures  to  risk  public  opinion, 
and  challenges  us  to  place  her  in  the  balance  of  merit 
with  coteraporary  authors,  she  must  be  satisfied  to  take 
her  station  where  criticism  may  assign  it,  and  we  confess 
that  with  all  our  gallantry  we  can  only  place  her  in  the 
second  class  of  the  lesser  poets  of  the  day.  Jly  the  word 
lesser,  however,  we  would  be  understood  to  allude  to 
those,  the  extent  or  subjects  of  whose  works  will  not  allow 
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them  to  be  broui^ht  into  comparison  with  the  more  volu- 
minous or  dignified  race  of  their  brethren. 

There  are  five  of  the  ballads,  neither  of  which  can  lay 
claim  to  any  originality  of  story,  nor  is  the  veil  of  anti- 
quity, which  so  often  imposes  on  the  judgment,  throwif 
over  tliem.  Of  the  miscellaneous  poetiy,  the  epistle  from 
Yarico  to  Inkle  is  the  best  among  the  larger  pieces. 
Among  the  smaller  the  '  Comparison,'  (from  which  we 
shall  quote  sotne  lines)  will  recal  to  the  mind  of  the 
scholar  the  contrast  between  the  seasons  of  life  in  an  an- 
cient philosopher,  whose  philosophy  for  once  condescends 
to  cloath  itself  in  all  the  graces  of  poetry  without  its  fic- 
tions. The  following  are  by  no  means  indifferent  lines 
on  this  subject: 

*  Health  runs  quick  thro*  youth's  full  veins. 

Age  is  weak  and  fraught  with  pains ; 

Youth's  fresh  cheek  is  smootli  and  red. 

Age's  pale  and  withered  ; 

Youth's  char  eyes  are  strong  and  bright. 

Age's  dim  as  glimmering  light ! 

Youth  is  active,  warm,  and  bold. 

Age  is  sluggish,  tim'rous,  cold ; 

Youth  of  ardent  hope  is  full, 

Age's  hopes  are  few  and  dull; 

Youth  with  warm  emotion  glows. 

Age's  buried  is  in  snows ; 

Youth  life's  rarest  joys  would  have. 

Age  doth  only  ask  a  grave.' 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  then  presented,  but  the 
contrasts  are  not  so  closely  or  forcibly  applied.  We  can** 
not  but  regret  that  the  '  War  Song'  to  the  Spaniards, 
has  lieen  translated  into  their  language ;  for  as  it  neither 
contains  any  new  incentive  to  courageous  exertion,  nor 
in  any  way  presumes  to  new  dispose  the  dress,  in  which 
those  arguments  have  often  been  decorated  before,  the 
only  effect  we  fear  it  can  have,  is  to  give  the  Spaniarcls, 
who  may  hear  it,  no  very  high  idea  of  our  taste  for  the 
original  in  poetry.  If  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar'  origi- 
nated from  a  fevi^  of  the  lines  in  Claudiam's  old  Man  of 
Verona,  of  which  we  have  seen  some  good  translations, 
which  may  have  met  the  eye  of  Miss  Porter,  the  idea  is 
wholly  wasted  away  by  expansion,  a  criticism  which  will 
hold  equally  good  if  it  is  original.  We  close  the  volumf 
rather  w^ith  sentiments  of  weariness  thf^n  dislike. 
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Art.  VIII. — Practical  Observations  on  Disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Bile  in  pro- 
motitig  Digestion.  The  Second  Edition^  with  Additions. 
By  George  Rees,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  senior  Physician  to  the  London  Dispen- 
sary, Sfc,  Sfc.    8vo.  Allen,  181 1,  price  7s. 

THE  ^r5#  edition  of  Dr.  Rees's  work  passed  off,  as  we 
presume,  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  were  Hot  fortunate 
eiiough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it ;  but  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vertisements of  this  second  edition  in  the  newspapers,  we 
apprehend  that  the  avidity  of  the  public  to  be  informed  of 
the  doctor's  opinions  is  not  quite  so  keen  as  it  has  been, 
and  at  present  requires  rather  to  be  stimulated,  by  fre- 
quent admonitions  concerning  their  importance.  How- 
ever this  be,  we  are  willing-  to  allow  that  the  doctor  has 
here  presented  the  valetudinarian  with  an  agreeable  me^ 
lange  of  pretty  writing,  some  smart  reflections,  and  we 
will  say  too,  now  and  then,  but  alas ! 

*  Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto/ 
with  some  sound  and  useful  observations. 

We  must  say  too,  that  of  all  the  writers  we  ever  met 
with,  Dr.  Rees  is  one  whose  ideas  seem  the  most  loosely 
arranged.  Thought  jumps  after  thought,  which  appear 
to  be  associated  by  no  other  tie  than  mere  juxta  position 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  The  preface  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  this  quality  of  the  doctor's  writing,  in  which 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  pages,  we  find  half  a  dozen 
subjects  started  and  dismissed,  as  if  the  writer  had  changed 
his  design  at  every  ten  lines. 

Dr.  Rees  tells  us  that  of  one  hundred  cases  under  cure 
at  his  dispensary,  he  selects  daily  one  or  two  to  be  the 
objects  of  close  investigation.  Alas!  for  the  luckless 
ninety-eight  or  ninety*nine  of  the  doctor's  patients,  who 
are  dismissed  with  a  trial  of  his  pen,  and  are  not  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  a  share  of  his  thoughts ! 

In  follovving  a  composition  so  desultory,  we  must  be 
ourselves  equally  unfettered  by  rule  or  method,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  making  a  few  promiscuous  observa- 
tions, which  have  occurred  ih  the  perusal  of  the  per- 
fermance. 

In  the  following  sentence  the  doctor  seems  to  have 
duly  appreti'ated  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  set  a  rational 
limit  to  its  utility.  This  is  so  different  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  many  writers,  who  would  fain  persuade  the  pub- 
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iic  that  they  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  strings  of  the 
fetes,  that  we  cannot  but  give  him  credit  for  his  candour 
and  sobriety  of  thought.  After  observing  that  there  are 
original  differences  of  constitution,  he  adds, 

*  This  reasoning  may  be  advantageousiy  applied  to  the  sto- 
mach, there  being,  with  respect  to  that  organ  in  individuals, 
great  original  peculiarities:  those  who  are  vigorous  and  robwst, 
can  eat  and  digest  substances  of  almost  any  texture  and  solidity, 
whilst  those  of  delicate  structure  are  obliged,  even  in  their  best 
health,  to  make  some  sort  of  selection. 

*  In  the  treatment  of  such  patients,  this  point  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove 
accidental  infirmities,  so  as  to  bring  the  stomach  to  the  standard 
of  health.  It  cannot  make  a  very  weak  stomach  as  vigorous  as 
another,  though  by  temperance,  regimen,  exercise,  &g.  it  may  be 
enabled  to  perform  its  functions  with  tolerable  regularity.' 

In  all  fevers,  Dr.  Rees  affirms,  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself  is  the  seat  of  the  disease;  and  in  some  strictures  (aj^- 
vanced,  however,  with  great  urbanity),  on  the  theory  of 
fever  proposed  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  he  avows  his  dissent 
from  that  gentleman's  opinion,  that  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  may  be  primarily  concerned,  or  that  the  affection  of 
the  brain  partakes  of  the  nature  of  inflammation.  In 
these  points,  we  coincide  with  Dr.  Rees ;  but  still  we  think 
the  proposition  little  more  than  trifling  verbiage.  What 
signifies  telling  us,  that  the  brain  is  affected,  unless  we  are 
informed  of  the  nature  of  this  affection  ?  Dr.  Clutterbuck's 
theory  pointed  to  something  solid  and  practical;  and 
though  we  doubt  much  the  justness  of  his  view,  we  believe 
it  has  had  a  good  effect  in  checking  the  abuses  of  wine, 
opium,  and  stimulants.  But,  we  repeat  it,  what  do  we 
learn  by  being  told  simply,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
fever  ?  Is  it  npt  equally  the  seat  of  all  diseases  ?  Can  a 
tooth  pass  through  the  gum,  without  the  brain  becoming 
affected,  or  a  thorn  run  into  the  foot,  and  the  brain  remain 
impassive  ? 

With  the  following  censure  on  the  mere  empirical  prac- 
tice of  practitioners,  founded  upon  no  principle  but  servile 
imitation,  we  are  disposed  heartily  to  concur. 

*  What  degree  of  satisfaction  the  opinion  now  advanced  may 
afford  to  the  reader,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  but  the  great 
error  with  many  practitioners,  and  I  fear  I  may  say  with  the 
majority,  is,  acting  without  principle :  thus  one  recommends  the 
misletoe  of  the  oak  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  another  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  without  enforcing  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  into  the 
cause,  and  giving  some  rational  idea  of  its  modus  operandi. 
One  recommends  opium  for  spasms  of  the  stomacbi  an<»ther  » 
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glass  of  hdt  water,  a  third  the  oxyd  of  bismuth,  disregarding 
that,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  important  consideration,  the 
cause,  that  gives  rise  to  the  complaint.' 

Dr.  Rees's  modicum  of  chemical  knowledge  must  be  mar- 
vellously small  indeed.  After  mentioning,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere  is  uniform,  we  find  this  singular 
remark. 

*  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  however,  and  from  many  circum- 
stances, it  is  strongly  to  be  presumed,  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  diffused  throughout  the  air,  and  not  entering  into  chy- 
inical  union  with  azot,  is  very  different  in  different  situations.' 

Upon  such  crudities,  criticism  disdains  to  bestow  a  seri^ 
ous  comment. 

'  Digestion/  Dr.  Rees  tells  us,  '  is  that  process  by  which 
the  vitality  of  the  food  is  separated  from  the  substance  with 
which  it  is  combined.'  This  indeed  is  too  profound  for  us. 
We  had  thought  vitality  to  be  a  quality  of  certain  organized 
beings;  but  we  now  find  our  error,  and  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stance. Indeed  Dr.  Rees  tells  us,  that  we  are  to  '  suffer 
ourselves  to  consider  it  as  a  substance  sui  generis  entering 
into  the  combination  of  different  bodies  similar  to  the 
matter  of  heat,*  &c.  Moreover,  vitality  enters  into  the 
composition  of  dead  matter;  there  is  therefore  a  portion  of 
vitality  in  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  or  a  roasted  potatoe. 
Further,  '  vitality  is  separated  from  the  substance  with 
which  it  is  combined  by  tlie  digestive  process ;'  that  is  to 
say,  the  substance  of  the  aforesaid  leg  of  mutton  and  roasted 
potatoe  does  not  enter  into  our  vessels,  and  form  a  part  of 
our  bodies,  but  merely  their  vitality.  What  is  vulgarly 
called  chyle  then,  we  suppose  Dr.  Ilees  denominates  vita- 
lity. We  sball  be  well  contented  to  do  so  too,  when  the 
terrn  has  come  into  fashion. 

At  p.  69,  Dr.  Rees  has  related  a  case  which  he  says  is 
often  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  chest,  but  he  ha^ 
not  favoured  us  with  his  own' name  of  the  disease.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment,  he  adds : 

*  Antimonials  in  small  doses  are  sometimes  employed,  but  are 
exceedingly  improper.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  which  I 
can  confidently  assert  proved  fatal  by  this  means  ;  its  effect  is 
to  weaken  the  stomach  too  much  weakened  already ;  when  it 
does  vomit  some  relief  is  obtained,  but  I  have  known  it  given  in 
large  doses  without  exciting  vomitins:,  and  then  it  always  proved 
fata!.' 

We  must  confess,  that  we  have  read  this  sentence  with 
no  small  degree  of  astonishment  and  some  emotions  of 
horroir.  And  does  Dr.  Rees  seriously  charge  his  colleagues 
of  the  profession  with  the  commission  of  wilful  and  delir 
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berate  murders  ?  If  such  was  his  judgment,  did  he  inform 
the  magistracy  of  the  enormities  practised  under  the  mask 
of  curing  disease^  ?  Was  an  inquest  summoned  ?  Did  he 
denounce  the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities,  and  invoke 
the  just  retribution  of  tlieir  crimes  on  their  guilty  heads? 
It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  is  to  view  the  matter  in 
too  serious  a  light ;  that  the  intention  was  good,  but  the 
judgment  erroneous.  This  is,  however,  but  a  poor  apology. 
The  tirst  duty  of  men  in  responsible  situations  is  to  fit 
themselves  for  what  they  undertake.  But  still  a  question 
of  serious  import  to  society  arises.  Is  medicine  tlien  an 
art  so  precarious,  that  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  a  fal- 
lible man  whether  a  fellow-being  suffering  under  disease, 
is  to  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  or  not  ?  Are  the  instru- 
ments of  medicine  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  that  an  error 
of  prescription  or  of  composition  is  attended  witli  the  hazard 
of  life  r  If  this  be  really  so,  it  may  well  be  questioned  ^ 
whether  the  art  itself  has  done  more  good  or  evil  to  man- 
kind ;  whether  it  ought  t6  be  encouraged  as  a  blessing  or 
extirpated  as  a  nuisance  to  society.  If  Dr.  Rees's  charge 
be  well  founded,  (for  observe,  reader,  we  go  all  along  on 
that  supposition),  we  do  not  scruple  to  avow,  that  we  had 
rather  commit  ourselves  under  sicknese  to  the  inert  slops 
and  possets  of  the  old  woman,  than  the  pompous  ordon- 
nances  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  faculty. 

But  it  seems  that  the  doctor's  dread  of  antimonials  is  not 
indiscriminate.  In  cases  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, he  advises  antimonials  in  full  doses ;  and  his  full 
dose  in  children  of  three  years  is  tliree  grains  of  tartarized 
antimony.  This  is  a  full  dose  with  a  vengeance :  we  have 
seen  such  a  dose  in  a  grown  person  produce  very  alarming 
symptoms ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  doctor's  rhetoric, 
and  his  vouching  that  its  operation  is  frequently  less  severe 
than  a  smaller  quantity,  we  must  beg  to  be  excused  from 
imitating  his  practice,  dreading  to  incur  the  charge  of 
killing  our  patient,  which  we  cannot  think,  notwithstanding 
the  levity  with  Avhich  Dr.  Rees  has  spoken  of  it,  to  be  a 
mere  venial /c/z/j:  pus. 

Before  concluding,  we  shall  select  a  passage,  which  is 
by  no  moans  an  unlavourable  specimen  of  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  which  contains  some  just  observations.  It 
shall  be  that  which  delivers  the  signs  indicative  of  a  weak 
stomach. 

*  The  indications  of  a  weak  stomach  are  numerous,  and  de- 
mand particular  attention  froaj  every  one  engaged  in  the  trcat- 
Bient  of  disease. 
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*  In  enumerating  them,  I  am  not  aware,  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity for  selection  and  arrangement,  and  shall  begin  therefore 
with  that  which  being  the  most  disregarded,  requires  more  espe- 
cially to  be  pointed  out ;  I  mean  a  florid  countenance.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  express  their  admiration  of 
a  person's  health,  who  has  a  remarkably  ilorid  countenance,  but 
no  conclusion  is  more  frequently  incorrect.  That  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ruddiness  in  the  countenance,  not  only  compatible 
with,  but  demonstrative  of  health,  I  admit ;  and  for  that  reason, 
to  avoid  misrepresentation,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  be  more 
explicit  in  defining  that  to  which  I  allude  as  descriptive  of 
debility. 

*  I  shall  be  best  understood  by  contrasting  the  one  with  the 
other. 

-  '  The  healthy  florid  complexion  is  frequently  the  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  air :  the  unhealthy  complexion  is  often  met  with  in 
persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  are  much  confined  at 
home. 

*  The  former  is  a  uniform  and  a  circumscribed  colour,  bounded 
by  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  skin ;  the  latter  subject  from 
slight  causes  to  alteration,  and  diffiised  universally  6ver  the 
whole  face,  and  sometimes  part  of  the  neck.' 

In  the  correctness  of  this  description,  we  cannot  acqui- 
esce, as  the  unnatural  and  morbid  redness  is  often  more 
fixed  than  the  healthy  colour.  It  will  remain  sometimes 
even  after  death,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  died  apoplectic.  But  to  proceed  with  our  quo- 
tation. 

*  In  the  former,  the  colour  is  unaccompanied  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat ;  in  the  latter,  the  face  is  at  times  uncomfortably 
hot  to  the  patient,  and  sensibly  hot  even  when  felt  by  another. 
I  have  likewise  observed  in  all  the  instances  which  at  present 
occur  to  my  recollection  that  the  unhealthy  complexion  is  ac- 
companied with  very  dark  brilliant  eyes,  having  an  undefinable 
vivacity,  as  if  under  the  immediate  excitement  of  some  exhila- 
rating passion. 

*  This  unhealthy  complexion  proceeds  from  different  causes. 
It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  sometimes  produced  by  intemper- 
ance, but  most  frequently  of  either,  perhaps  produced  by  acci- 
dent, especially  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  or  eating  too 
heartily  of  indigestible  food,  as  putrid  fish.  When  from  surfeit, 
or  intemperance,  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  some  erup- 
tions on  the  face,  and  these  subject  the  patient  to  the  mortifying 
insinuations  of  being  too  much  devoted  to  Bacchus, 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  assert,  in  vindication  of  this  uncharitable 
suspicion,  that  the  flushed  countenance  is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  most  temperate  characters.  Nay,  is  sometimes  the  off- 
spring of  temperance.    Hard  drinking  will  produce  it,  it  is  true. 
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but  the  majority  of  these  cases,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  proceed 
from  a  very  opposite  cause. 

*  Great  circumspection  is  necessary  in  the  management  of 
those  who  have  the  complexions  now  described  ;  their  peculia- 
rities with  respect  to  diet  ought  to  be  carefully  inquired  into ; 
for  even  a  draught  of  cold  water  to  such  persons  would  at  times 
prove  a  poison. 

*  Wine,  especially  port,  generally  turns  acid:  all  eruptions  in 
such  persons,  however  trifling,  are  critical  and  constitutional, 
and  should  never  be  repelled. 

*  Bleeding,  under  any  circumstances,  cannot  be  resorted  to 
without  danger:  even  medicines  of  moderate  activity,  must  be 
given  in  very  small  doses.  The  neutral  salts,  unless  combined 
with  warm  carminatives,  disagree,  producing  spasms  and  severe 
griping.  I  know  some  persons  for  whom  ten  grains  of  magnesia 
is  a  sufficient  dose  to  procure  three  or  four  stools,  and  this  is 
found  frequently  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  aperient  better 
than  any  other. 

*  This  may  b^  owing  to  the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  with 
which  such  patients  are  frequently  troubled  ;  and  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  foundation  of  the  complaint  is  the  want  of 
a  proper  secretion  of  bile  into  that  organ. 

*  I  know  a  lady  who  was  recommended  to  take  half  a  drachm 
of  rhubarb,  which  was  made  into  eight  pillsf;  by  mistaking  the 
direction,  she  fortunately  only  took  one,  and  this  operated 
briskly ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  an  ordinary 
dose  of  medicine  would  be  a  dangerous  remedy  :  the  warm  tinc- 
tures, those  of  rhubarb,  senna,  and  aloes  agree  best ;  oily  medi- 
cines are  in  general  very  obnoxious,  and  the  common  neutral 
salts  too  cold  ;  they  produce  -great  oppressions  at  the  stomach, 
violent  sickness,  faintness,  and  spasms.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  these  patients  declare,  they  thought  they  should 
have  died  from  taking  them. 

*  Such  are  the  characters  and  such  the  peculiarities  of  this 
particular  complexion.  Other  indications  of  a  weak  stomach, 
are : 

*  1.  An  inability  to  continue  long  without  food. 

*  2.  Frequent  nervoHs,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  sick  head« 
aches. 

*  3.  A  sense  of  languor  and  lassitude  suddenly  coming  on  the 
lower  limbs. 

*  4.  Oppression  and  heaviness  after  dinner. 

*  5.  Hypochondriacism. 

*  6.  Flatulence. 

*  7.  A  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  especially  on  a  slight 
agitation  of  mind,  and  the  evacuation  of  pellucid  urine  without 
smell. 

*  8.  In  women,  large  full  breasts,  or  rather  breasts,  sur- 
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rounded  with  a  very  large  portion  ^f  fat,  denote  the  same 
thins:. 

^  9.  The  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  even  in  small  quantities, 
proving  highly  prejudicial. 

*  To  these,  others  less  important  might  be  added  ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  the  principal,  and  on  some  of  these  it  may  be  well  to 
expatiate.' 

Our  opinion  of  Dr.  Rees's  work  may  be  collected  from 
what  we  have  already  said.  The  author  may  be,  and  we 
dare  say  is,  a  useful  and  respectable  practitioner  ;  but  we 
do  not  think  his  talents  to  be  of  that  order,  as  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profound  research  of  important  truths  or  the 
detection  of  errors,  which  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind. 


Art.  IX. — The  Hindu  Pantheon.  Bj/  Edward  Moor, 
F.  R.  S.  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Societj/  of  Calcutta, 
and  of  the  Literarjy  Societj/  of  Bombai/.  London, 
Johnson  and  Bensley,  1810.  royal  4to.  51.  5s. 

THE  magnitude  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is  such 
as  to  deserve  much  more  attention  than  it  receives  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  From  the  southern 
point  of  Ceylon  to  the  foot  of  the  Thibetian  hills,  it  ex- 
tends through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  its  breadth, 
particularly  on  the  north,  nearly  equals  the  same  number 
of  degrees  in  longitude.  In  this  space  are  included,  several  ' 
provinces  of  the  greatest  fertility,  yielding  products  which 
the  nations  of  the  western  world  have  ever,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  most  highly  prized,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them^ 
have  disregarded  the  heaviest  expences,  and  defied  the 
rreatest  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  are  a  race  of  men  eminent  in  ingenuity,  and 
highly  polished  in  their  manners,  whilst  their  numbers,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  amount  to  50,000,000  of 
souls.  The  religion  of  the  bulk  of  this  population,  distin- 
guished by  the  general  name  of  Hindus  (who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants),  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  systems  -of  idolatry.  The  attachment  of  the 
Hindus  to  this  religion  borders  upon  enthusiasm  ;  for  such 
is  their  pertinacious  adherence  to  its  observances,  that  they 
freely  meet  hourly  inconveniences,  privations,  and  pains, 
and  are  even  ready  to  encounter  torments  and  death,  rather 
thjin  violate  tlie  many  irksome  and  strange  observances 
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which  they  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  right  and  indis- 
pensable. Many  occurrences,  and  particularly  the  furious 
mutiny  of  the  Seapoys  at  \^ellore,  loudly  declare,  that  the 
Hindii^  patient,  obedient,  and  aftectionate,  while  his  pre- 
judices, as  the  European  is  apt  to  term  his  religious  opi- 
nions, are  treated  with  tenderness,  or  even  forbearance, 
becomes  outrageous  when  they  are  violated,  and  then  as- 
sails vvith  the  ferocity  of  a  tyger  from  the  jungle,  the 
officer  or  the  magistrate  whom  he  had  long  implicitly 
obeyed  and  invariably  treated  with  respect  and  reverence. 
The  European  is  apt  to  exclaim  against  such  violence  of, 
attachment  to  principles,  which  arc  erroneous ;  but  the 
Christian  will  pity  or  even  respect  the  Hindu.,  who  endures 
all  ills,  a^^d  defies  all  dangers,  rather  than  violate  what  he 
holds  to  be  his  duty;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  the  Seapoy  was  rendered  mutinous  at  7elIore  by 
being  required  to  wear,  as  part  of  his  accoutrements,  the 
skin  of  a  cow,  an  animal  deemed  by  him  sacred  and  divine, 
and  its  slaughter  most  impious,  the  Christian  will,  in  cha^ 
rity,  admit,  tliat  the  act  indeed  was  an  outrage  on  the  feel- 
ings of  an  honest,  though  mistaken  man*,  not  less  cruel 
and  unjust  than  if  the  disciple  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
commanf!(^d  to  tread  upon  the  cross,  or  to  treat  the  consf?- 
•rated  elements  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  with  levity  or  in- 
sult, as  in  contempt  or  abhorrence  of  the  Saviour. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  insult  was  intended  bv  the 
officers  issuing  such  orders,  and  that  they  may  be  justly 
ascribable  to  ignorance  of  tiieir  tendency,  and  l)y  no  means 
to  a  persecuting  spirit,  purposing  to  exterminate  harmiesi; 
error  by  brutal  force.  But  however  this  may  he,  that 
mutiny  and  its  suppression  considered  eitlier  with  respect 
to  the  probable  or  possible  consequences,  very  plainly 
shew  how  strong  an  obligation  rests  on  every  person 
holding'  any  office  or  command  in  tlie  Hindu  provincefi,  of 
becoming  w^ll  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  principles 
of  the  people  whom  he  is  appointed  to  command.  To 
persons  not  engaged  in  employments,  civil  or  military,  in 
India,  it  may  indeed  be  admitted,  that  such  knowledge  is 
not  absolutely  requisite,  and  consequently,  that  the  British 
public  in  general  is  not  bound  to  interest  itself  very  doeply 
in  these  subjects;  but  yet,  if  an  acquaintance  with  the  my- 
thologies of  Greece  and  Ro!ne,  nations  now  no  longer  ex- 
isting, and  little  connected  with  our  present  concerns,  was 
ever  an  useful  acquirement  or  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
it  surely  cannot  be  less  so  now  to  know  the  mysterious,  yet 
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significant  symbols  of  an  ancient  and  renowned  people, 
more  especially  as  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  tliey  record,  not  unfaithfully,  the  doctrines,  religious 
and  philosophical,  of  many  ages,  and  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain several  ancient  customs  and  practices  still  prevalent 
amongst  ourselves.  But  an  insight  into  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sastras,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmens^  must  be 
conducive  to  one  purpose,  and  that  sufficiently  important 
to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  every  scholar,  whose 
love  of  knowledge  is  associated  with  a  liberal  and  benevo- 
ient  mind.  To  ascertain  the  grounds  and  to  discriminate 
the  forms  of  error,  must  ever  be  the  first  and  most  effectual 
step  towards  its  subversion  and  the  establishment  of  truth. 
An  acquaintance  therefore  with  the  mythology  of  the 
Brahmensy  must  be  a  qualification  indispensably  necessary 
to  guide  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  as  lie  zealously 
strives  to  call  these  nations,  into  the  pale  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  It  must  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  judge  where 
the  well-founded  expectation  of  success  may  invite  him  to 
direct  his  efforts,  or  where  the  want  of  it  may  admonish 
him  not  to  waste  his  toil  in  attempts  which  are  likely  to  be 
vain.  But  to  know  the  doctrines  he  undertakes  to  oppose, 
must  be  equally  useful  in  directing  him  how,  as  well  as 
where,  to  make  his  attack.  It  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
what  measures  are  most  likely  to  shake  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, against  which  the  ordinary  arguments  of  Euro- 
Eean  divines  fall  paralyzed  and  useless,  and  it  will,  per- 
aps,  teach  him  to  acknowledge  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
most  zealous  preacher  will  be  only  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  a  species  of  that  voluble  abuse  for  which  many  of  them 
ai'e  so  eminent ;  and  it  may  also  shew,  gi^eatly  to  the  sor- 
row of  every  sincere  Christian,  that  nothing,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  Indian  knowledge  and  civilization,  will  be 
likely  to  win  the  serious  attention  of  the  Hindu  but  what 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  harsh  austerities  of  the  self- 
tormenting  2/ogi,  which  the  Brahmen  and  the  Sudra  alike 
regard  as  the  only  foundation  of  every  pretension  to  reli- 
gious merit  and  the  favour  of  heaven. 

The  work  before  us  commences  with  an  affirmation,  that 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Hindus  may  be  divided  into 
esoteric,  or  those  known  to  the  priests  and  learned  part  of 
the  community,  and  exoteric^  or  those  which  engage  the 
notice  of  the  unlearned  and  unthinking  populace.  There 
seems  not,  however,  to  be  any  particular  occasion  for  this 
distinction  ;  since,  in  every  religion  whatsoever,  sufficient 
reason  will  appear  for  a  similar  distinction,  according  to 
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the  knowledge  which  each  individual  may  obtain.  And 
this  knowledge,  even  in  a  Siidra  will  depend,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  on  his  own  ability  and  diligence. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  religion  here  called  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindus^  were  called  the  religion  of  the  Sastras  ; 
as  thei"e  are  many  of  the  Hindus  who  dissent  from  the 
Sastras^  and  deny  the  authority  of  the  Brahmtns.  But 
since  the  term  I'eligion  of  the  Hindus  has  been  long 
adopted  by  the  European  Sanscrit  scholars  in  India,  it 
may  be  right,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  use  it  still. 

The  personage  placed  first  in  the  host  of  Hindu  deities, 
is  Brakme;  a  being  to  whom  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
attributes  seem  to  be  ascribed  a^  to  the  true  God.  From 
hence  the  author  infers,  that  the  idolatry  of  India  is,  in 
reality,  monotheism ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  idolatrous 
structure  rests  upon  the  principle  of  one  God  supreme. 
To  this  opinion  we  most  readily  assent,  believing  it  to  be 
equally  true  of  every  one  of  the  false  religions  ;  if  there 
be,  in  reality,  more  than  one  among  the  gentile  nations. 
The  word  Brahme,  we  are  informed,  means  The  Great  Ofie, 
and  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  implies,  say^  Harris,  in 
his  Hermes,  the  union  of  cause  and  the  agent.  It  is 
probably  compounded  of  Pro,  implying  excellence  with  a 
neuter  termination  annexed. 

The  deities  placed  next  in  the  scale  of  Hindu  mythology, 
are  those  of  the  celebrated  Trimurti  or  Triad,  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  Brahma^  Vishnu^  Siva,  the  perso- 
nifications of  the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying 
powers  of  nature.  Of  these  Brahma  is  represented,  some- 
what inconsistently  as  the  first  in  rank  and  consequence, 
though,  on  other  authorities,  which- are  cited  by  our  author, 
he  is  represented  as  inferior  in  power  and  excellence  to 
the  other  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  from  the  Sastras 
that  the  Brahjnd  of  the  Triad  is  not  a  deity  next  in  rank 
to  the  supreme  Brahme.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Brahmenical  code  of  laws  called  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  there  are  two  Brahmds  ;  the  first  and 
eldest  the  same  as  Nardyana,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  the  Linga  and  Yoni,  the  extraordinary,  yet  expressive 
symbols  seen  perpetually  in  the  pagodas ;  the  second,  the 
four  visa^ed  deity  of  the  Triad,  possessing  only  a  divided 
empire  with  the  other  personages.  As  these  three  are  all 
inferior  to  the  supreme  Brahme,  and  also,  if  our  conjec- 
ture be  just,  to  Brahma  Narayanos  they  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  bear  any  analogy  to  the  Trinity  of  the 
s^red  Scriptures,  much  less  to  afford  any  confirmation  of 
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that  doctrine  as  Some  author^,  here  quoted,  seem  to 
iuppose. 

The  notices  concerning  the  several  personages  of  the 
Triad  are  divided  into  three  several  heads,  and  consist 
principally  of  extracts  from  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and 
such  of  the  Sastras  as  have  'been  published  in  English,  to 
which  the  author  has  added  a  few,  and  but  few  remarks. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  may,  in  general,  be  said  to  be  a 
compilation  of  passages  fiom  those  works,  arranged  under 
several  heads,  not  very  often  illustrated  by  new  informa- 
tion, and  but  slightly  connected  by  the  reflections  or  senti- 
ments of  the  author.  This  mode  necessarily  occasions  fre- 
quent repetitions,  which  he  endeavours  to  excuse  by  plead- 
ing the  perplexity,  which  is  unavoidablv  occasioned  by  the 
populous  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  \^e  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  justness  of  this  plea;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  much  of  this  perplexity  might  have  been  avoided,  if 
the  work  had  been  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
treatise,  with  proper  references  or  quotations  either  in 
notes  or  in  an  appendix. 

'The  next  division  of  this  book  consists  of  passages  from 
various,  authors  describing  a  great  variety  of  beings  or 
personages  called  Menus,  Munis,  Suras,  and  Assuras,  and 
other  names,  which  must  be  perplexing,  because  they  are 
as  yet  far  from  fa,miliar  to  the  European  reader.  The 
greater  part  of  these  are  confessedly  not  gods,  but  saintf^ 
philosophers,  and  what  are  termed  '  allegorical  beings  of 
the  invisible  world  ;'  who  are  not  very  properly  introduced 
next  to  the  highest  deities  of  the  Pantheon.  Of  these, 
the  Menus  and  JSIunis  are  perhaps  to  be  considered  as 
classes-  or  orders  of  philosophers,  such  as  Orplieus  was, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  Bryant.  The  Suras  and 
Assiiras  may  also  be  regarded  as  different  nations  of  India^ 
distinguisheil  by  the.fce  names  signifying  good  and  evil 
genii,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Phrygia  were  distin- 
guishetlj^according  tp  Bryant  into  gods  and  men.  (a^avcnoi, 
and  aprc5,'.)  Various  extracts  from  different  authors  are 
made  to  shew  the  order  of  the  succession  and  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived.  But  such  attempts  must  evidently  be 
futile;  if  they  are,  what  our  author,  seemingly  with  «reat 
propriety,  calls  them,  allegorical  and  not  real  beings, 
Ferhaps  the  meaning  of  the  allegories  might  be  best  shewn 
by  etyniolo»ical  explanations  ot  the  narnee,  which,  if  given 
by  an  able  Sanscrit  scholar,  and  extended  to  all  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  persons  of  the  Pantheon,  wotild  pfobably 
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afford  a  very  good  insight  into  the  Brahmenicaljmy  thology, 
and  clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities, 
with  which  it  is,  at  present,  attended. 

With  each  of  these  deities,  and  indeed  with  almost  every 
male  god,  a  female  power  or  goddess  is  connected,  called 
his  Sactiy  or  energy.  This  is  defined  very  neatly  in  the 
Gita,  (a  philosophical  episode  of  the  Hindu  poem,  the 
Mahabharat)  to  be  '  that  which  worketh  in  the  operation 
of  the  efficient  cause.'  Generally  the  cause  is  distin- 
guished in  the  sastras  by  the  masculine  gender,  the  power 
immediately  operating  to  produce  the  effect  is  feminine  ; 
and  of  these  the  adored  Linga  and  Youl  are  the  symbols. 
Perhaps  this  rule  will  give  the  reason  why  the  words  iii 
most  languages  are  distinguished  by  ajenders.  The  SdctiSy 
or  efficient  female  powers  of  the  personages  of  the  Tri' 
murti  are  thus  described  in  an  extract  taken  from'  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Jones. 

*  The  Hindu  goddesses  are  uniformly  represented  as  the 
subordinate  powers  of  their  respective  lords.  Thus,  Lakskmi, 
the  consort  of  Vishnu  the  preserver,  is  the  goddess  of  abundance 
and  prosperity.  Bhatant,  the  wife  of  Mahadiva,  is  the  genial 
power  of  fecundity;  and  Saraswati,  whose  husband  was  the 
creator  Brahma^  possesses  the  powers  of  imagination  and  in- 
vention, which  may  justly  be  termed  creative.' 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  these  female  deities  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  where  abundant  proof  will 
be  found  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
following  truth,  that  male  and  female  deities  are  allegorical 
personifications  of  primary  and  secondary  causes;  and 
that  the  nuptials  of  deities  denote  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logies the  co-operating  agencies  of  natural  powers,  pro- 
ducing consequences  which  are  denominated  their  off- 
spring. 

Ganesa,  Cariikya,  Vira-Bhadra,  and  Bhairdra,  are 
deities  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Siva  and  Parvati.  The  two 
former  of  these  are  personages  familiar  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  earlier  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  Brahmenical  mythology  ;  the  latter 
seem  not  to  have  been  known  till  discovered  by  our 
author  amongst  the  imagtes,  which  he  collected,  with  great 
industry,  in  very  considerable  numbers.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  latter  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sastras 
communicated  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
Asiatic  sdciety  in  Bengal,  whose  pandits  were  probably, 
for  the  most  part,  the  disciples  of  Vishrm,  and,  of  course, 
inclined  to  keep  their  Saivan  deities  out  of  sight.    Perhaps 
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too  the  Vira  Bhadra  and  Bhairdva^  are  deities  of  later 
times  than  the  two  former.  They  seem  to  partake  more 
of  the  mischievous  qualities  of  evil  spirits  than  is  as- 
cribed to  celestial  beings  by  the  earlier  Sanscrtt  ^iritings. 
The  author  gives  the  following  account  of  these  person- 
ages, which,  as  they  are  rather  strangers  to  the  Euro- 
pean, we  shall  present  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words. 

*  Vtra  Bhadra  is  a  personage  of  extensive  celebrity,  and  his 
exploits  are  recorded  in  ancient  and  sacred  books.  Sonnarat 
(vol,  1.  p.  58)  mentions  him  as  being  known  in  the  Carnatic, 
under  the  name  of  Vira  Patiir,  as  the  fourth  son  of  Siva  pro- 
duced with  a  thousand  lieads  and  a  thousand  arms  by  the  swerft 
of  his  body,  to  avert  the  effects  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the  Siva  Pu- 
rana  it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  produced  from  a  drop  of  Sivus 
sweat.' 

*  Bhairava  is  another  of  Siva's  sons,  sometimes  like  Vira 
Bhadra,  spoken  of  a^  an  avatara,  the  name  being  derived  from 
hheru,  meaning  terrific,  tremendous,  &C.  is,  as  hath  been  beforfe 
said,  applied  to  Sivay  his  sppuse  and  their  offspring.  It  is,  I 
believe,  chiefly  among  the  Makrattas,  that  this  form  of  Siva  is 
'worshipped,  with  them'  it  is  called  Bheroba,  and  his  spousfe  is 
named  Yi/gasiri,  pronounced  Jogasery* 

The  avataras  are  the  next  subject  considered. 

*  The  word  itself,'  says  the  author,  *  means  descent,  in  which 
sense  it  i%  still  retained  in  several  dialects  of  India.  But,  in 
its  more  extended  signification,  and  in  the  sense  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  means  an  incarnation  cf  a  deity,  in  the  person  ge- 
nerally of  a  human  being.  "  Such  incarnations  have  been  in- 
numerable.-' 

The  nvatams  rest  upon  the  following  principle.  Every 
created  beinj»',  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is,  in  sdme 
degree,  an  exb.ibition  of  the  Supreme  being ;  but  all 
persons  pre-eminent  for  their  power,  virtues,  or  piety,  are 
so  in  a  peculiar  degree;  and  those  who  are  most  highly 
distinguished  in  these  respects,  are  such  representations 
of  the  deity  as  deserve  to  be  considered  as.  exhibitions  of 
his  spirit  incorporated  in  their  persons.  The  avataras 
must^  therefore,  be  not  only  infinite  in  number  but  in 
kind  and  degree;  and  of  these  ten  have  become  familiar 
to  the  European  from  the  ode  of  the  poet  Ja?/nd6va,  trans- 
lated by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Each  of  these  is  probably  an 
allegorical  representation  either  of  the  history  of  ira- 
J)ortant  events,  or  of  philosophical  and  religious  doc- 
trines. Several  very  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
given  by  tKe  autl^or.  The  following  is  so  just,  and  so 
deserving  of  notite,  that  we  will  present  it  to  the  reader 
atleiigtho 
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*  Among  my  images  and  pictures  of  this  deity  (Crishna),  for 
they  are  numerous,  1  have  not  one  original,  nor  did  I  ever  see 
one,  in  which  the  snake  is  biting  Cnshna's  foot,  and  I  have 
been  hence  led  to  suspect  that  the  plates  engraved  in  Europe 
of  that  action  are  not  solely  of  Hindu  invention  or  origin.  I 
may  easily  err  in  tl)is  instance;  but  I  am  farther  strengthened 
in  the  suspicion  from  never  having  heard  the  fact  alluded  to  in 
the  many  conversations  that  I  have  held  with  Brakmens  and 
others  on  the  history  of  this  avatara. 

*  Sonnerat  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  exhibited  Crhhna 
crushing  a  snake :  how  otherwise  would  he,  or  any  man,  kill  it 
so  easily  and  obviously  as  by  stamping  on  its  head?  Nor  can 
the  reptile  in  any  mode  retort  but  by  biting  the  foot  of  its 
assailant.  Zeal  sometimes  has  in  its  result  the  same  effect  as 
infidelity;  and  one  cannot  help  lamenting  that  a  superstructure 
requiring  so  little  support,  should  be  encumbered  by  awkward 
buttresses,  so  ill  applied  that  they  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
diminish  the  stability  of  the  building  that  they  were  intended 
to  uphold.  Of  this  description  were  the  zealous  researches  of 
some  missionaries,  who  in  Brahma  and  Sereswati  easily  found 
Abraham  and  Sarah ;  and  the  Christian  Trinity  is  as  readily 
discovered  in  the  monstrous  Triad  of  the  Hindus.  Of  this 
description  also,  I  am  disposed  to  think  are  the  attempts  at 
blending  so  many  of  the  events  of  Crishna's  life  to  tally  with 
those  real  or  typical  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Several  other  nvataras  are  mentioned,  all  seemingly  of 
a  later  era  than  the  ten  celebrated  by  Jai/adeva.  The 
greater  number  are  avaturas  o{  Vishnu;  the  worshippers 
of  Siva  finding  probably  the  doctrine  of  avatar  as  condu- 
cive to  the  celebrity  of  the  sect,  by  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, have  introduced  some,  as  that  of  Kandeh-72flo, 
among  themselves.  The  following  history  of  the  Vish- 
naiva  avatara  of  Natushzoer  may  serve  to  convey  some 
just  ideas  concerning  the  avatdras  in  general. 

*  Nanishwar  is  an  avatara  of  Vishnu  of  recent  date,  by  some 
st;\ted  to  have  happened  twelve  hundred,  by  others,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  ago  at  the  village  of  Alundy,  about  six  cos. 
(nine  miles)  eastward  of  Poona.  ,  Nanishwar  was  a  Brahmin, 
living  at  Alundi/,  and  wrote  a  great  book  on  religion,  meta- 
physics, c^c.  in  poetry.  He  is  highly  venerated  for  his  learning 
and  piety  ;  his  book  named  after  him  Naneshwari,  is  not  scarce,  * 
indeed  I  believe  it  to  be  a  metrical  commentary  on  the  Gita. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  such  erudition  as  not  to  be  fully  com- 
prehensible without  a  knovvledge  of  fifty-six  dialects,  that  num- 
ber of  languages  having  flowed  from  the  inspire^  penman 
through  the  composition  of  this  work. . 

*  In  the  fulness  of  time  Nanishwar  was,  as  is  not  very  unusual 
with   Saniyashisj  Gosseins,  or  Yoghy  buried  alive  at  Alundy, 
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where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  temple,  and  lie  conde- 
scends to  appear,  for  he  is  not  dead,  to  very  pious  suppliauts, 
and  others  he  encourages  by  spiritual  movemeuts..  In  the 
niches  of  the  temple  or  sepulchre,  are  statues  of  Wittcba  and 
Rukmeny  in  stone,  handsomely  clothed  and  adorned  with 
jewels;  and  the  tomb  is  very  rich.  It  is  annually  resorted  to 
at  a  sort  of  fair,  called  latra,  and  is  numerously  attended  from 
Poona  and  from  distant  towns.  I  have  seen  the  Pishiva  and 
his  court  go  from  Pootia  in  greaf  state ;  and  I  have  been  press- 
iugly  invited  by  Brahmtns  to  visit  the  shrine,  and  particularly 
a  wall  that  will  presently  be  spoken  of;  but  either  had  no  op- 
portunity, or  neglected  it  till  too  late.  Wealthy  visitors  make 
handsome  presents  at  the  temple ;  its  annual  expences  in  clotlies 
for  Wittoha  and  his  spouse,  feeding  Brahmtns  and  alms,  are 
estimated  at  eighteen  thousand  rupees.' 

It  seems  that  the  celebrity  of  Nanishwer  did  not  wholly 
depend  on  his  learning  an<J  religious  austerities.  Some 
miracles  served  more  effectually  to  establish  his  fame, 
particularly  his  obliging  the  wall  above  alluded  to,  to 
move  and  carry  himself  and  his  brothers  to  meet  a  cele- 
brated Brahmen  who  held  them  in  contempt,  on  purpose 
to  astonish  and  check  his  pride.  He  also  made  a  buffalo 
to  read  the  Vcda^  and  to  recite  texts  from  the  sacred  vo- 
lume at  his  command,  as  a  refutation  of  the  impious  as- 
sertion that  he  was  not  able  himself  to  read  the  book. 
Such  acts  advanced  Nanishwer  to  the  rank  or  character  of 
an  avatdra  ;  and  the  other  personages  of  those  miraculous 
manifestations  of  the  deity  owe  their  celebrity,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  similar  fictions.  So  general  is  the  belief,  and 
so  powerful  the  efficacy  of  miracles  in  proof  of  authority 
delegated  from  heaven. 

The  eight  deities,  called  the  guardian  deities,  are  de- 
scribed next  after  the  avataras.  They  are  called  the 
guardian  deities,  because  each  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
one  of  the  eight  parts,  into  which  the  world  is  divided  by 
the  fanciful  Brahmcns,  a  division  with  which  we  see  som6 
correspondence  in  the  octagonal  temple  of  the  winds  at 
Athens.  The  eight  are,  Indra,  the  god  of  the  heavens 
or  atmosphere ;  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  Ydma^  the  god  of 
death,  or  subterrestrial  world;  Nirit,  or,  according  to 
other  authors  or  sects,  Sur7/a,  the  god  of  the  sun ;  Va- 
runa^  the  regent  of  w  aters ;  Vai/u^  the  god  of  winds ; 
Cuvera^  the  god  of  wealth  concealed  in  the  earth ;  and 
Isani,  or  else  Chandra,  the  regent  of  the  moon.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  b:rth  of  these  divinities,  or  of  the 
parents  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
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were  worshipped  anterior  even  to  the  Trimurti  itself. 
Some  of  the  reasons-  for  this  opinion  will  be  noticed  in 
the  observations  we  mean  to  make  upon  each. 

Indra,  now  occupying*  a  secondary  rank  among  the  per- 
sonages of  the  mythology  of  the  Brahmms^  seems  once 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  oldest,  or  great  Brahma^ 
the  representative  of  the  vital  principle  diffused  through 
the  universe.  His  name,  according  to  the  Vedas,  is  de- 
rived from  Idam-dra,  it  seeing,  as  seeing  all  things,  an 
attribute  of  the  supreme  god ;  and  hence  the  allegorical 
eyes  by  wliich  his  figure  is  covered  in  the  pagodas.  His 
present  degradation  is  the  consequence  of  the  contests  of 
opposing  sects,  whose  disputes,  and  not  astronomical  pe- 
riods, as  our  author  supposes,  are,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  learned  Bryant,  figured  under  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  the  gods.  The  wars  of  Indra,  or  the  con- 
tests of  sectaries  concerning  his  worship,  seem  to  be  well 
described  in  the  following  extract  given  by  our  author 
from  Sonncrat,  a  traveller  who  collected  information  con- 
cerning- the  religion  of  hidra  with  great  diligence,  and 
(considering  the  time  when  he  wrote)  with  great  ex- 
actness. 

*  Indra,  king  of  the  deini-gods,  and  supporter  of  the  east 
part  of  the  universe,  has  had  many  wars  to  sustain  against 
giants,  enemies  of  the  gods ;  alternately  conqueror  and  con- 
quered, he  has  several  times  been  driven  out  of  Sor^on  (Swerga) 
heaven,  and  it  is  only  by  the  protectiou  of  the  three  superior 
gods  that  he  destroyed  his  enemies,  and  recovered  and  retained 
possession  of  his  celestial  abode.' 

Varuna  and  Cu-cera  are  the  gods,  or  ^enii,  presiding 
over  waters  and  the  earth.  The  former  is  greatly  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  the  Neptune  of  the  western 
nations ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  being  of  more  extensive 
influence  than  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth.  How  they 
became  such  is  not  yet  known,  no  traces  of  their  history 
having  been  discovered.  ISirit  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Yuma  in  his  character  of  the  stern  judge  of  the  wicked, 
or  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  sun,  which  some  na- 
tions were  wont  to  regard  as  an  evil  being. 

How  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  sun  over  all  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  will  reconcile 
their  opinions  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  Hindu  system, 
Surj/a  is  but  of  a  secondary  rank,  and  placed  in  that 
rank  sometimes  after  Chandra,  the  deity  of  the  moon,  and 
Agni,  tlie  deity  of  fire,  seems  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  P^iitfis  and  other  Sauras  or  wor-  . 
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shippers  of  the  sun  to  the  element  of  fire  is  also  attendedt 
with  difficulties.  The  position  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  cited  by 
our  author,  that  all  the  heathen  deities  melt  into  each 
other,  will  not  establish  that  pre-eminence.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  be  true  that  the  sun,  as  a  celestial  body, 
is  not  the  first  object  of  heathen  worship.  The  seven 
headed  horse,  by  which  the  car  of  Sihya  is  drawn,  is  a 
very  remarkable  allegory,  seemingly  intimating  that  the 
prismatic  colours  were  known  to  the  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Asia.  The  Ochisrava,  or  eight  headed  horse 
rising  from  the  ocean  by  the  mountain  Mandara^  as 
described  in  the  Mahabarat,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the 
seven  colours,  together  with  white,  the  result  of  tlie 
union  of  them  all.  To  the  three  legged  Agni  may  pro- 
bably be  leferred  the  three  legs  of  the  ensign,  or  arms  of 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  the  double  visage  of  this  deity 
seems  to  prove  him  the  same  as  the  Janus  bifrons  of  Italy. 
At  least  this  is  more  probable  than  the  fancy  that  Ganesa 
is  the  Janus  of  Italy,  between  whom  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  resemblance  than  the  forced  similarity  of  sound 
in  the  names.  We  might  as  w  ell  receive  the  etymology 
of  one  of  our  countr^'men  resident  in  India,  who  spor- 
tively derived  the  English  word  holiday  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  word  day  ^yith  huliy  the  great  festival  of' 
Durga. 

In  Yama,  the  regent  of  the  south,  the  Grecian  Hades 
and  Roman  Pluto  may  be  truly  recognized,  though  de- 
graded; and  Pavana  or  Vajjic^  the  western  iEolus,  or 
god  of  the  winds,  whose  son,  or  worshipper,  Ilanumany 
bears  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  exploits  of  Rama^  in 
the  war  against  Ravanay  the  king  of  Ceylon.  This  latter 
person  is  described  in  most  odious  colours  by  the  Brah- 
mcnsy  probably  because  he  was  of  the  hostile  sect  of  the 
Jainas,  among  whom  his  name  appears  in  the  dissertation 
on  that  sect  in  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The  swiftly  fiying 
Gai^uday  with  eaglet's  beak  and  claws,  aiid  the  Vahcma^ 
(whence  our  word  waggon)  or  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu^  is 
only  a  personification  of  the  clouds,  forming  continually 
about  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  India;  and  often 
refreshing  the  thirsty  soil  with  their  grateful  waters. 
This  personage  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  tribe 
of  Garrows  (for  sucli  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Garuda)  inhabiting  the  hills  bordering  the  N.  E.  of 
Bengal. 

To  the  description  of  the  deities  are  subjoined  some 
notices  rather  than  a  full  account  of  the  sacerdotal  clas& 
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of  the  Bralunens.  We  call  them  notices,  because  much 
ijiore  information  than  is  contained  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, might  have  been  given  from  Dr.  Buchanan's 
journey  into  the  provinces  of  the  late  Tipp^  Saheh. 
VYith  the  particulars  respecting  this  class,  drawn  from  the 
Researches,  the  author  has  blended  many  of  great  im- 
portance, gatliered  bj  himself  durinsf  a  residence  of 
twenty  years  at  Puna  or  Poona^  and  other  places  in  the 
Decdn.  Of  these,  the  information  respecting  the  use  of 
animal  food  seems  to  be  very  complete.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  a  very  great  majority  of  Hindu  se^ts  and 
tribes  take  animal  food,  many  of  whom  do  not  reject  even 
beef.  Against  the  contraction  of  any  impurity,  however, 
all,  especially  the  higher  classes,  use  particular  care ;  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  impurity  may  be  contracted,  and 
the  importance  of  having  such  impurity  removed,  neces-^ 
sitate  unremitting  vigilance  and  solicitude.  Of  this,  the 
following  instances  are  sufficient  proof. 

*  Parasu-Rama  Bhahu  (commonly  called  Purserans  Show) 
the  Mahratta  Brahmen  general,  to  remove  an  impurity,  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  a  cohler's  wife,  who  had  been  kissed  by  a 
Brahmen,  who  dined  with  another,  who  dined  with  the  Bhow, 
weighed  himself  against  precious  articles  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Toom  and  Badtra;  and  distributing  the  amount  in 
charity  to  Brahmens  and  poor  people,  again  became  pure,  and 
fit  society  for  his  sanctified  fraternity.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  also  derived  impure  taints  circuitously  from  the  base 
tribed  damsel ;  and  the  Bhow's  whole  array  were,  at  a  critical 
time,  marched  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  (Sareswati, 
Gafi^a,  and  Yamuna)  that  the  Brahmens  might  liave  safe  es- 
cort thither,  and  by  batliing,  charities,  and  other  sin  eflTacing 
ceremonies,  be  restored  to  their  wonted  spiritual  and  corporeal . 
cleanliness.'  *  This,'  adds  the  author,  *  occurred  while  I  was 
serving  in  the  Bhow's  army  in  1792.  The  army  made  several 
marches  to  the  rivers  uncalled,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  al- 
though some  military  affairs  resulted.' 

A  very  full,  and  it  n>ay  be  presumed,  complete  account, 
is  given  of  the  various  sectarial  marks,  which  it  is  well 
known  the  Hindus  bear  upon  their  foreheads.  Whilst 
our  author  was  employed  in  collecting  and  studying  idols, 
he  possessed  very  excellent  opportunities  for  obtaining 
information  on  this  head.  In  all  of  these  marks  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  something  like  a  latent  meaning.  The 
three  horizontal  lines,  with  the  point  in  the  midst,  used  by 
the  Saivas,  most  probably  signify  the  three  regions  of  the 
universe,  and  the  divine  power  seated  in  the  midst.     The 
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perpendicular  and  upright  arched  lines  on  the  forehead  of 
the  Vaishnavasy  signify  the  productive  ?/oni  of  nature, 
the  real  argha,  or  boat-shaped  vessel,  used  at  sacrifices. 

To  some  remarks  upon  the  Gargatri,  or  the  holiest 
text  of  the  Vedas^  the  most  ancient  and  most  sacred  books 
of  the  Sastras,  the  following  remarks  and  curious  anec- 
dote are  subjoined. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  pious  Brahmtns  would  be  very 
deeply  shocked  at  hearing  the  Gayatri  defiled  by  unholy  articu- 
lation, even  if  expressed  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and 
would  be  distressed  at  knowing  the  characters,  and  meaning  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  persons  out  of  the  pale  of  sanctity.  I 
know  a  gentleman  on  the  western  side  of  India  who  has  the 
characters,  and  their  sound,  if  uttered  in  our  letters.  He 
once,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  the  result,  began  to  re- 
cite it  audibly  in  the  presence  of  a  pious  Pandit ;  but  the  as- 
tonished priest  stopped  his  ears,  and  hastened  terrified  from  his  ' 
presence.'  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  own  part  if  it  were  revealed 
so  as  to  be  uttered  by  individuals,  who  might  inconsiderately, 
and  perhaps  wantonly,  wound  the  feelings  of  so  many  good 
and  respectable  men,  as  would  thereby  become  liable  to  what 
they  would  conceive  such  profanity.' 

These  sentiments  of  our  author  are  those  of  benevo- 
lence and  of  Christianity,  which  alike  forbid  us  to  give 
pain  to  others,  however  widely  they  may  differ  from  our- 
selves  in  opinion,  or,  however  mistaken  they  may  be  in 
the  sentiments  and  doctrines  they  seriously  and  conscien- 
tiously adopt. 

It  now  remains  that  we  notice  the  numerous  plates^ 
full  of  figures,  which  constitute  the  most  novel,  and  in- 
deed the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  The  number 
of  the  fornwr  is  one  hundred  and  three,  and  the  assertion 
in  the  preface  that  they  contain  nearly  two  thousand  fi- 
giu-es,  seems  to  be  correct.  These  are  all  taken  from 
statues  or  pictures,  which  were  collected  with  great  pain<i 
by  the  author  himself,  or  which  he  had  been  allowed  to 
copy  from  the  collections  of  his  friends.  The  subjects 
are  all  different;  for  no  copies  of  the  many  duplicates 
which  he  possesses  are  admitted,  ^heir  variety  is  ac- 
cordingly very  great ;  indeed  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  us 
reason  to  expect  or  to  require  any  farther  illustration  in 
tJiis  way  of  the  different  parts  of^^he  mythology  of  the 
Sastras.  Each  plate,  or  rather  every  figure,  has  an  ample 
description,  and  these  descriptions  are,  in  general,  very 
correct.  In  plate  80,  however,  Agni  is  described  as 
fepldiiig  a  fan  which  we  cannot  discover.    Tlie  form  9f 
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the  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  characteristically  Indian  ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  ih^y  are  rendered  more  interest- 
ing- by  an  approach  to  Grecian  elegance.  B,ut  this  is  com- 
monly acknowledged  in  the  descriptions. 

The  language  of  this  valuable  publication  is  not  dis- 
tinguished uy  classical  elegance;  it  is  however  sufficiently 
perspicuous,  and  will  serve  every  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  We  must,  however,  remark,  that  many 
passages  are  censurable  for  an  injudicious  levity  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  calculated  to  cast  a  degree  of  ridicule 
on  the  subject.  Thus,  p.  2.  he  writes  of  '  Brahma^  the 
deity's  creative  energy,  less  appears  to  have  been  said 
and  sung  than,'  &c.  At  page  11,  '  having  rather  unex- 
pectedly introduced  these  five  mythological  personages  at 
so  early  a  period,  (I  say  five,  for  the  lower  central  little 
gentlemen  I  am  not  acquainted  with,')  &c.  At  page  157, 
the  vulgar  word  '  fun'  is  introduced ;  and  at  page  169, 
the  auspicious  aid  of  Gancsa  is  invoked  in  serious  lan- 

fuage,  though  certainly  tlie  author  cannot  be  serious  in 
is  address.  The  description  of  '  a  scene,  hitn  comiquey 
as  he  calls  it,  is  too  oftensively  ridiculous  to  deserve  a 
place  in  the  text.  It  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
more  obscure  situation  of  a  note.  But  these  defects  are 
but  as  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  work,  and  by  no  means 
affect  its  general  worth  and  merits ;  and  thouo^h  we  can- 
not but  repeat  our  wish  that,  instead  pf  the  lorm  which, 
this  Pantheon  now  bears,  it  had  been  presented  to  the 
public  more  in  the  manner  of  an  original  treatise ;  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  true  that  such  a  work  will  appear  with 
more  advantage  at  some  future  period,  when  our  know- 
ledge of  the  books  of  the  Sastras  may  have  become  more 
complete  and  better  matured.  To"  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  work  the  present  w^ill  probably  very  materially 
contribute;  it  certainly  may  greatly  facilitate  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  since  it  brings  together  a 
variety  of  information  scattered  through  works  of  a  very 
diffuse  nature,  and  not  likelv  to  be  very  often  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  European  reader,  or  even  of  the  European 
resident  in  India,  and  still  less  likely  to  be  so  studied  by 
lihem  as  tp  be  sufficiently  understood. 
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AniT.  X. — A  Commcntarij  on  the  Militari/  Estahlishments^ 
and  Defence  of  the  British  Empire.  B?/ the  Hon, 
Henry  Aiicrushts  Dillon^  Colonel  of  the  \i)]st  Regi- 
ment, and  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Mayo,  Volume 
thefrst.     Kerbj,  1811,  8vo. 

IT  is  no  small  gratification,  in  times  like  the  present, 
to  see  men  of  science  and  education  devoting-  their  time 
and  abilities  to  subjects  of  a  nature  under  Ordinary  cir- 
cumstances deemed  almost  inconsistent  with,  or  repugnant 
lo,  the  pursuits  of  litei^ary  leisure,  but  now  so  vitally 
connected  with  our  dearest  interests,  that  all  other  studies 
must  yield  in  importance,  all  other  occupations  sink  into 
comparative  insignificauce.  Every  thiug,  for  which,  as 
members  of  a  free  and  independent  commonwealth,  we 
should  desire  to  exist,  depends  upon  the  result  of  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is 
therefore  more  surprising  that  we  should  have  time  or 
inclination  left  us  for  any  of  those  pursuits  xVhich,  in  hap- 
pier times,  have  constituted  our  chief  pride  and  pleasure, 
than  that  we  should  now  find  them  mingled  with  the 
more  serious  business  which  demands  our  present  care 
and  attention. 

As  literary  reviewers,  however,  so  long  engaged  in 
labours  extremely  foreign  to  the  subject  now  otfe?ed  for 
our  contemplation,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  do 
no  more  in  the  present  instance  than  represent  in  as  com- 
prehensive a  manner  as  we  are  able,  all  the  suggestions 
here  given,  leaving  it  to  those  whose  business  it  more 
peculiarly  involves,  to  decide  for  themselves  with  regai'd 
to  the  practicability  or  utility  of  theml 

The  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  present  day  (and  as. 
this  is  rather  a  political  than  a  military  question,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  our  opinion  concerning  it  without 
assuming  a  character  to  which  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
equal)  seems  to  be  that  we  should  at  last  abandon  our 
old  selfish  plans  of  colonial  aggrandizement,  and  exert 
our  power,  there,  where  alone  it  can  be  ultimately  ef- 
fectualy  in  directing  it  against  the  vitals,  not  the  petty 
comforts  and  luxuries,  of  our  implacable  enemies.  It  was 
a  sentiment  of  Barrere's,  which  the  author  before  us 
adopts,  and  the  justice  of  which  will  now  be  pretty 
readily  admitted  by  all  but  the  most  obsequious  admirers 
of  '  the  great  statesman  now  no  more,'  that  had  this  more 
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fenerous  and  ext<3nsive  plan  of  conduct  been  adopted  by 
England  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  we  should  not  now  have  had  to  combat  at  so  great 
odds  for  the  last  remnant  of  continental  independence  in 
one  solitary  corner  of  Europe.  Even  now  should  those 
prejudices  which  hallow  the  very  worst  errors  of  Mr, 
Pitt's  administration,  be  allowed  to  subside,  we  would 
not  despair  of  the  future;  although  we  shall  no  longer 
entitle  ourselves  to  the  praise  of  disinterested  generosity 
in  relinquishing  our  selfish  system  only  wfeen  there  is 
scarcely  any  object  left  in  the  known  world  upon  which 
it  can  operate. 

The  first  measure  which  our  author  proposes  as  es- 
sential to  the  sj'stem  which  he  recommends  to  our  adoption 
is  one  which  in  better  times  would  have  bristled  the  heads 
of  our  forefathers,  and  caused  every  sword  in  the  united 
kingdom  to  leap  instantaneously  from  its  scabbard.  Now, 
alas !  we  have  before  us  only  a  choice  of  evils ;  and  were 
the  total  extinction  of  our  domestic  liberties  to  be  the 
consequence,  still  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
an  absolute  government,  with  independence,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  degradation  of  a  foreign  yoke,  if  not  even 
to  the  miseries  of  a  foreign  invasion.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
maintain  our  rank  as  a  nation.  Whatever  disputes  may 
hereafter  arise  concerning  the  form  of  our  internal  go- 
vernment, we  can  settle  by  ourselves  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  Gallic  conqueror. 

This  proposal  then,  which  does  not  excite  the  smallest 
emotion  among  the  sons,  whose  fathers  started  even  at  the 
notion  of  a  standing  army,  is  no  other  than  the  abolition 
of  the  militia,  and  the  conversion  of  all  our  military^ 
strength  into  the  most  effective  description  of  disposeable 
forces.  Calculating  upon  the  adoption  of  this  measure, 
and  supposing  about  thirty  battalions  to  be  requisite  for 
the  defence  of  our  possessions  in  the  east,  our  author 
finds  that  near  three  hundred  battalions  of  regular  troops 
would  then  remain  '  ready  at  all  times,  either  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  British  isles,  or  for  undertaking  a  campaign 
on  the  continent.'  This  measure  he  would  by  no  means 
extend  to  the  local  militia,  the  formation  of  which  he 
considers  as  "  unquestionably,  the  best  and  most  efficient 
measure  which  has  taken  place  during  the  course  of  the 
present  war."  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  present  substitute 
for  the  old  militia ;  and,  independently  of  its  other  advan- 
tages, may  afford  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  object  to  the  measure  recommended  as  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the  nation. 
Another  measure  necessary  to  the  augmentation  of  our 
regular  disposeable  army  to  the  amount  already  men- 
tioned, is  that  of  exempting-  it  from  all  colonial  service. 
Our  colonies  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  self-defence, 
and  no  longer,  at  this  important  crisis  of  our  affairs,  to  be 
suftered  to  drain  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  mother 
country. 

In  considering  Mr.  Windham's  plan  for  the  amendment 
of  the  army,  our  author  pays  to  the  memory  of  that  gene- 
rous and  enlightened,  but  inconsistent,  character,  the  tri- 
bute of  applause  which,  on  this  account  in  particular,  is  so 
eminently  his  due.  In  conformity  with  his  honourable  and 
manly  views,  the  term  of  military  service  should  be  limited, 
the  amount  of  bounties,  which  makes  the  military  service 
a  mere  trading  concern,  instead  of  an  independent  pro- 
fession, should  be  reduced,  if  not  abolished;  above  all 
things,  the  degrading  system  of  German  discipline  (of 
which,  even  its  professed  defenders  seem  at  last  to  be  some- 
what ashamed),  should^be  discarded  for  ever  from  our  mi- 
litary code.  Temporary  confinement,  public  labour,  trans- 
portation to  a  colonial  regiment ;  these  are  the  punish- 
ments proposed  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  lash 
and  scourge.  '  It  is  an  old  observation  in  the  array,  in 
which  there  is  much  truth,  that  corporal  punishment  never 
improves  a  bad  soldier,  and  often  ruins  a  good  one.*  It  is 
curious  enough  to  observe,  that  while  the  supposed  excel- 
lence of  the  French  army  is  made  an  argument  for  the  abo- 
lition of  flogging  by  some,  its  alledged  rileness  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  others.  '  The  French  never  flog,' 
says  Sir  F.  Burdett,  '  and  therefore  they  are  superior  to 
all  other  military  nations.'  '  Our  military  character  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  our  enemies,'  says  Colonel  Dillon.  '  Why 
then  resort  to  the  use  of  a  degrading  punishment  in  our 
army,  which  is  found  to  be  unnecessary  even  in  theirs.' 
Tills  at  least  is  the  substance  of  the  two  arguments.  Both 
are  to  a  certain  extent  w  ell-founded ;  but  the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  popular  and  the  most  likely  to  occur  to  a 
true  English  spirit.  On  another  subject.  Colonel  Dillon 
generously  defends  a  part  of  our  present  system  against  the 
very  illiberal  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  by  some 
vulgar  writers ;  we  mean,  the  foreign  corps  in  the  Britisli 
s^'vice.  Mr.  Fox,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  aug- 
mented their  number ;  and,  in  times  when  men  had  leisure 
to  be  much  more  delicate  about  any  infringement  of  their 
liberties  than  we  can  aflbrd  to  be  at  the  present  moment, 
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the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  (though  in  opposition), 
rose  to  oppose  the  motion  for  reducing  the  French  Pro- 
testants then  in  our  armj. 

The  want  of  a  military  education  has  often  been  ob- 
served and  lamented  in  the  officers  of  the  British  army. 
The  plans  already  carried  into  effect  for  that  purpose,  are, 
we  have  no  doubt,  calculated  in  a  limited  extent  to  answer 
the  end  proposed.  But  their  effect  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited,  unless  (which  God  forbid !)  we  are  absolutely 
reduced  to  exist  as  a  merely  military  nation,  in  which  case 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Westminster  and  Eton,  must 
all  merge  in  one  overwhelming  Blackwater.  At  present, 
we  can  see  no  great  objection,  though  many  strong  per- 
suasions, to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  (Colonel  Dillon 
recommends,  of  military  professors  in  the  principal  schools, 
and  in  the  two  universities,  of  the  kingdom.  The  idea  is, 
indeed,  so  repugnant  to  our  long  cherished  habits,  that  we 
naturally  start  at  its  first  suggestion ;  but  let  the  colonel  be 
heard  in  its  defence. 

With  respect  to  the  promotion  of  officers,  the  purchase 
of  commissions  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  '  It  is  a 
corruption  which  has  crept  into  the  army,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  a  pernicious  tendency.  We  in  vain  look 
for  any  solid  argument  in  its  favour.'  Promotion,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  should,  in  general,  be  regulated  by 
senior  it}/  ;  but  he  recommends  the  establishment  of  '  Boards 
of  Merit'  throughout  the  military  stations  of  the  kingdom, 
each  of  which  should  make  a  quarterly  report  to  a  supreme 
board  sitting  in  the  capital,  which  last  should  recommend 
to  the  king  for  promotion,  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  of 
such  officers  as  had  made  good  their  proofs  of  merit. 
Nothing,  he  thinks,  would  be  more  easy  than  to  get  rid  of 
purchase ;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  >Dn  actual  precedent 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  denomination  of  the  Irish  force. 
As  to  the  appointment  of  a  commander  in, chief  on  service, 
he  remarks  the  evident  absurdity,  inconvenience,  and  mis- 
chief of  the  present  rule,  that  no  senior  officer  shall  serve 
under  a  junior,  and  wishes,  that  this  may  be  avoided 
by  the  substitution  of  temporary  rank  under  particular 
i,  circumstances. 

A  regular  education  for  that  most  important  branch  of 
the  army,  the  commissariat  department,  is  most  earnestly 
recommended,  and  upon  principles  that  cannot  fail  to 
accord  with  the  sentiments  even  of  the  least  experienced 
in  military  matters.  It  is  this  department  in  which  our 
enemies  have  so  manifestly  the  advantage  over  us,  and  in 
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which  hardly  anj  measures  appear  to  have  been  y&i  taken 
for  rendering-  us  on  an  equality  with  them.  Various  minute 
regulations  are  then  proposed  respecting  the  dress,  ac- 
coutrements, and  evolutions  of  the  military  force,  which 
we  are  not  sufficiently  learned  in  the  subject  to  descant 
upon.  Many  apparently  valuable  suggestions  are  thrown 
out  respecting  the  organization  of  the  '  levy  en  masse,'  or 
armed  peasantry  of  the  country,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
act  most  efficaciously  in  case  of  an  invasion.  We  think  the 
proposal  of  distributing  a  certain  number  of  fire-arms 
(Colonel  Dillon  particularly  recommends  rifles,  as  admira- 
Wy  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  desultory  species  of  force), 
among  the  peasantry  of  every  district,  to  enure  them  to 
the  use,  and  encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  firing,  ex- 
tremely judicious  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  long  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  the  defence 
of  Ireland,  a  subject  which  requires  more  attention  thaii' 
we  have  now  either  leisure  or  materials  to  bestow  upon  it. 
We  are  inclined  to  concur  in  most  of  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  foreign  military 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  We  must  now  dismiss  the  colonel 
with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  the  higher  powers  to 
take  all  his  views  on  this  most  important  subject  into 
mature  deliberation. 


Art.  XI.— Ti^c  Chorographical  Description  ;  or,  Survey/ 
of  the  Count?/  of  Dc'con.  By  Tristram  Risdon.  Printed 
from  a  genuine  Copy  of  the  Original  MS,  with  consi- 
derable Additions.  Rees  and  Curtis,  Plymouth,  1811, 
8vo. 

ON  a  late  occasion  (see  nur  Review  for  November, 
1810,  Art.  '  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon),'  Ave  announced 
the  approaching  republication  of  this  work ;  or  rather  the 
first  publication  of  the  entire  original  MS.  that  edited  by 
Curll,  in  17 L4,  being  very  garbled  and  imperfect.*  As, 
on  the  same  occasion,  we  made  mention  of  every  particular 
that  is  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the vauthor,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  do  more  at  present  than  refer  our  readers  to 
the  article  now  alluded  to. 


*  Notwithstanding  which,   the  Bibliomaniacs  of  the  present  day  will  givi 
some  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  for  a  large  paper  copy. 
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In  noticing  the  new  edition  of  Prince,  wc  found  our- 
selves obliged  to  regret,  that  so  much  of  inaccuracy  and 
omission  was  observable  in  it;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  same  remark  is  to  be  made  on  the  publication  now 
before  usi  It  is  a  serious  evil  when  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription, another  new  edition  of  which  may  probably 
never  be  demanded,  is  given  to  the  public  in  so  imperfect 
a  state.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  an  excuse,  to  state, 
that  gentlemen,  '  proprietaries  of  estates,'  have  not  com- 
municated information,  without  adding,  that  information 
iias  been  asked  and  refused ;  a  cii'cumstance  which,  we 
believe,  would  very  rarely  occur.  Such  churlish  indiffer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  literature  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
incivility),  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  manners  of  the  age. 
it  is  indeed  possible,  that  some  gentlemen  would  not  think 
proper  to  trust  their  title-deeds  out  of  tlieir  possessslon; 
but  no  man  should  undertake  a  task  of  this  nature  who  has 
not  ardour  enough  in  the  cause  to  seek  for  his  authorities 
at  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  topography 
of  a  single  county  is  not  of  so  extensive  a  nature  as  to 
render  this  course  of  proceeding  impracticable  or  even  dif- 
ficult; and  if  Tristram  Risdon  pursued  his  laudable  re- 
searches through  all  the  wretched  roads  and  other  travel- 
ling inconveniences  of  the  year  1600,  his  editor  can  hardly 
be  pardoned  for  declining  the  much  less  arduous  task  of 
following  his  footsteps  two  centuries  later. 

In  his  progress  through  the  county,  our  venerable  cho- 
i'Ographer  gives  an  account  of  every  parish  and  of  every 
manor,  and  most  principal  estates,  in  each  parish,  with  the 
course  of  descent,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  through  several  ge- 
nerations of  proprietors;  beginning  with  the  parish  of 
Thorncomb,  at  the  utmost  eastern  extremity,  and  ending 
at  Countesbury,  in  the  north.  In  the  course  of  this  pere- 
grination, he  follows  the  line  of  the  sea  from  the  south-east 
to  the  south-west  corner,  taking  in  every  river  in  its  course 
and  detailing  the  successive  parishes  through  which  that 
river  runs ;  then  passing  along  the  boundary  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  to  the  Bristol  channel ;  and  lastly,  tracing  the 
northern  coast  in  the  same  manner  as  the  southern.  This 
is  the  arrangement  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Pnnce,  instead  of  his  foolish  alphabetical  order;  and  it  is 
a  course  which,  we  think,  might  still  be  followed  very  ad- 
vantageously by  any  writer  who  may  hereafter  undertake 
a  complete  hu^tory  of  the  county,  incorporating  into  it  all 
the  most  valuable  substance  both  of  Prince  and  Risdon, 
and  supplying  the  deficiencies,  of  the  late  editors  of  both. 
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The  notes  of  the  new  edition,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  are  sufficiently  full  to  prove  how  use- 
ful, as  well  as  entertaining,  a  complete  work  of  this  kind 
would  necessarily  be  to  persons  having  any  interest  in  the 
county.  In  the  southern  parishes,  particularly  those  within 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  the  notices  they 
contain,  are  in  general  tolerably  satisfactory ;  they  are 
most  defective  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
county.  In  many  instances  we  happen  to  know,  that 
omissions  might  have  been  supplied  upon  the  slightest 
inquiry;  and  the  most  idle  antiquary  would  needs  be 
ashamed  of  finding  himself  baffled  in  a  pursuit  which 
carries  him  no  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  two  lists  which  are  subjoined,  ofgentlemen  resident 
in  Devonshire,  the  iirst  drawn  up  by  Kisdon  himself,  and 
relating  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  other  communi- 
cated by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swete  to  the  present  editors,  and 
formed  by  that  gentleman  in  the  year  1800,  would  (if  they 
could  be  depended  upon  as  tolerably  accurate),  be  very 
curious  documents.  Out  of  two  hundred  families  men- 
tioned by  Risdon,  it  would  appear  from  these  lists,  that 
there  are  but  thirty  now  in  possession  of  the  seats  of  their 
ancestors  and  bearing  the  same  name  with  them.  How 
many  more  may  have  been  continued  by  descents  in  the 
female  line,  we  cannot  easily  conjecture.  We  should  be 
apt  to  conclude,  further,  from  the  number  of  distinct  fami- 
lies bearing  the  same  names,  in  Risdon's  catalogue,  the 
custom  of  partition  among  younger  children  was  more  fre- 
quent two  centuries  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  when  per- 
sonal effects  form  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  almost 
every  man's  property ;  and  the  whole  landed  estate  of  each 
proprietor  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  descend  to  the 
eldest,  without  any  very  gross  inequality,  and  without  in- 
justice to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

As  Risdon  has  introduced  his  survey  by  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  county,  so  his  editor  has  affixed  by  way  of 
preface  some  remarks  on  its  present  condition,  which  ap- 
pear, as  far  as  we  have  any  information  upon  the  subject, 
to  be  judicious  and  correct.  We  should  not  consider  our- 
selves justified  in  detaining  our  readers  any  longer,  on  a 
subject,  which  must  be  very  uninteresting  to  such  of  them 
as  may  happen  to  inhabit  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom, 
and  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  character  of  Risdon 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  '  Westcott's  View 
of  Devonshire,'  a  work  (we  are  now  informed),  which  haf 
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he^^^  been  printed,  and  of  which  there  are  but  three  or 
four  MS.  copies  extant,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Laurence 
Palk,  Bart.  Westcott.was  contemporary  with  Risdon,  and 
his  work  is  written  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  survey,  but 
is  far  less  comprehensive.  After  giving  some  account  of 
Westcptt,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

*  And  here  at  length  have  I  found  at  Winscott  him  that  I  have 
long  sought,  and  much  desir*?d  to  meet  withal,  he,  even  he,  that 
by  supplying  the  imperfections  of  my.  simple  discourse,  will 
shew  you  where  I  was  mistaken,  whom  I  have  overpassed,  what 
forgotten ;  adding  to  my  wants,  shewing  you  many  antiquities^ 
with  divers  other  delightful  occurrences,  well  worthy  your  obser- 
vation, that  peradventure  I  never  heard  or  read  of.  We  will 
boldly  call  on  him.  JVly  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Tristram  Risdon, 
we  are  emboldened  to  visit  you  in  our  travayle,  to  have  only  a 
collation  of  your  collections,  observations,  witty  and  pretty 
conceits,  antique  names  and  places  of  families,  and  therewithal 
your  company  awhile,  the  better  to  illustrate  and  make  known 
the  worth  of  your  country  and  the  natives  thereof;  and  to  give 
these  gentlemen  fuller  satisfaction  and  content  to  such  questions 
as  out  of  their  curiosity  they  shall  demand :  you  may  not  play 
the  nice  musician  with  us,  who  (requested),  would  scarce  tune 
his  instrument,  but  (voluntarily)  would  crack  all  his  strings. 
Here  is  good  company,  and  yours  added,  we  shall  need  no 
more:  but  shall  pass  our  journey  pleasantly  and  with  celerity.' 
Account  of  the  author,  p.  15. 

We  think,  that  this  worthy  and  gentile  choroffTaphef 
ought  to  accompany  his  friend,  as  in  life,  through  his  pere- 
grinations, so  now  (two  centuries  later,  in  the  honours  of 
publication);  and  (still hoping  that  some  future  illustrator 
of  the  county  will  arise  to  remedy  all  past  deticiencies),  we 
would  even  request  the  editors  of  Prince  and  Risdon  to 
undertake  the  task  of  giving  us  an  edition  of  Westcott  also. 
Many  of  the  omissions  \yiich  we  now  complain  of,  may 
then  be  ren^died,  we  are  persuaded,  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable.  Only  the  editor  must  not  be  so  lazy  as  to 
wait  for  xoluntari/  communications  from  those  who  cannot 
even  know  of  his  intentions.  He  must  take  the  trouble  of 
applying  for  knowledge  at  the  proper  sources. 
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Art.  XII. — Analysis  of  a  New  Si/ stem  of  General  Edu' 
cation j  in  which  the  Lancastrian  Principles  are  discussed 
and  enlarged^  in  a  Project  for  the  Erection  of  a  Grand 
Public  Academy,  at  Glasgoa^,  to  be  supported  by  Public 
Markets  in  the  Suburbs  of  that  City]  but  applicable  to 
every  large  Town.  Addressed  to  the  Heritors  of  the 
Barony  of  Gorbals,'  and  accompanied  with  Plans  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Neighbourhood,  London,  Gale  and 
Curtis,  1811,  8vo. 

THE  principal  object  of  this  work  appears  to  be  to 
point  out  the  means  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  some  great  public  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  The  scheme,  which  the  author  perspicuously 
explains  and  strenuously  recommends  for  this  purpose^ 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  public  markets  in  that  part 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Clyde,  and  passes  under  thl3  name  of  the 
Gorbals.  The  improvements  which  are  thus  suggested, 
appear  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  they  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  iti^elf, 
and  as  they  may  serve  as  a  pattern  tor  similar  establish- 
ments in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  empire. 

It  appears,  that  the  commerce  at  Glasgow,  in  what  the 
author  calls  '  vivres,''  or  provisions  in  general,  is  exposed 
to  numerous  obstructions,  which  impede  the  circulation, 
diminish  the  competition,  and  enhance  the  price.  These 
obstructions  are,  according  to  the  author,  of  two  kinds. 

*  The  first  of  these,'  says  he,  *  is  the  corporation  system, 
which  depresses  nascent  industry  of  every  sort,  and  none  more 
than  that  which  is  necessary  to  profluce  tliese  necessary  articles. 
Persons  who  hap{)en  to  have  no  right  to  the  immunities  of  these 
corporations,  must  be  content  to  remain  without  the  range,  which 
tb6  prodigious  cohsumpt  of  Glasgow  creates,  until  they  shall 
bring  theif  minds  to  pay  the  freedom  fine  of  that  city.  Thus, 
all  those  productions,  for  which  their  industry  may  be  compe- 
tent, are  completely  l<)st.  Those  who  exercise  the  trade  of 
butchers,  must  not  only  submit  to  this,  and  pay  a  fafther  fine  to 
their  own  corporation,  but  they  must  enter  the  lists  of  a  narrow 
competition  for  a  stance  in  the  market,  or  some  convenient  shop 
in  town.  Gardeners  are  in  the  same  predicament,  under  the 
farther  disadvantage  of  having  a  more  cumbersome  and  bulky 
article  to  manage.  The  bakers  enjoy  a  monopoly  which  cannot 
be  purchased ;  and,  as  a  public  body,  they  possess  mills  and 
other  property,  which  enables  those  individuals  who  have  a  right 
to  its  immunities,  not  only  to  rate  the  price  of  bread  almost  at 
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pleasure,  but  ialso  occasionally  to  depress  the  price  of  the  wheat 
and  flour  that  is  brought  into  our  market,  below  its  proportionate 
value. 

*  The  second  of  these  obstructions  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances into  which  the  country  is  thrown,  by  having  the  channels 
through  which  its  productions  must  pass  thus  encumbered  and 
shut  up.  The  business  of  fleshers  does  not  merely  include  the 
killing  and  selling  of  butcher's  meat,  it  also,  to  a  certain  degree, 
includes  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  Hence  much  cattle, 
or  what  amounts  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  many  situations  where 
cattle  might  be  reared,  want  that  stimulus  and  support  which 
the  Glasgow  consumpt  could  afford.  Numberless  gardens  all 
around  the  city,  and  throughout  the  country,  kept  up  partly  for 
pleasure  and  partly  from  necessity,  are  scarcely  half  cultivated  : 
these,  if  a  channel  were  opened  for  disposing  of  their  superflu- 
ous productions,  might  be  rendered  invaluable  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  their  owners.  It  is  even  asserted,  that  the  wheat  and 
other  grain  which  is  lost  amidst  the  obstacles  which  oppose  its 
progress  to  our  market,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  With 
regard  to  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  bulky  and  more  perishable 
prodjictions  of  the  field,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  difficulties 
attending  their  introduction  into  our  markets,  form  the  most 
formidable  drawback  that  attends  their  cultivation.' 

The  Gorbals,  iiccordin«;  to  the  author,  lie  so  contiguous 
to  Glasgow  as  to  be  as  little  out  of  the  reach  of  many  parts 
of  the  town  as  the  present  markets.  The  author  then  en- 
larges on  the  convenience  of  the  Gorbals  as  a  market,  by 
uhich  meat  and  vegetables  might  be  furnished  in  greater 
abundance  and  on  more  reasonable  terms.  The  Gorbals 
are  a  baronial  fief  belonging  to  the  city  of  Glasgow.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  author  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  this  barony  or  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  management ;  but  shall  hasten  to  that  part 
of  the  work  which,  though  it  be  merely  local  in  its  present 
recommendation,  contains  hints  of  general  interest  and 
importance. 

If  the  new  markets  which  the  author  recommends,  could 
be  established,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would 
yield  a  revenue  sufhcient  for  the  completion  of  the  other 
part  of  the  project  which  he  has  in  view.  This  w  ould  be 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  academy,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  the  J^ancastrian,  but  new  modified  in  several  particu- 
lars, and  so  extended  in  the  whole,  that  not  only  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  might  oe  taught 
in  it,  but  the;^  ancient  and  modern  languages,  with  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics.  The 
author  remarks,  that  the  Lancastrian  mode  of  education 
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*  U  admirably  calculated  for  , giving .  initiating  ideas,  salutary 
habits,  and  a  happy  propensity  towarcjs  learning.  But  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  it  must  be  necessarily  deficient  in  two  particulars 
of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the  instruction 
given,  must  want  that  radical  strength,  stability,  and  maturity, 
which  learning,  gradually  infused  into  the  mind,  necessarily  ac~ 
quires.  In  the  second  place,  though  the  letters,  and  names,  and 
objects,  may  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  young  mind,  yet  the 
mass  of  instruction,  which  these  things  represent,  remain  at  a 
distance.  Indeed,  like  prematurity  of  every  kind,  I  should  fear 
Ihat  we  may  have  many  a  blossom,  and  yet  little  fruit.  It  is 
good  to  interest  the  imagination,  and  to  teach  habits ;  but  must 
we  not  consider,  that  similar  mechanical  habits  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  irrational  as  well  as  to  human  beings?  If  we  stop 
here,  our  work  is  but  begun ;  a  laborious  and  patient  application 
of  these  primary  acquirements,  to  useful  purposes,  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  their  strength,  but  to  their  real  existence  in  the 
mind-  Now  if  you  are  to  restrain  the  use  of  books,  ink,  and 
paper,  I  apprehend,  that  much  of  the  learning  communicated, 
will  soon  be  obliterated  and  forgotten.  For  these  reasons,  while 
I  hold  the  Lancastrian  method  to  be  highly  useful  as  an  initia- 
tory step,  in  the  process  of  education  which  I  propose  to  insti- 
tute ;  and,  accordingly,  I  would,  make  ample  provision  for  giving 
it,  full  effect,  as  a  preparatory  course.  The  various  singularly 
useful  and  salutary  ideas  which  it  suggests,  for  improving  and 
perfecting  the  mode  of  education  which  our  circumstances  re- 
quire, I  would  also  incorporate  into  our  system.  But  I  would 
still  take  along  with  me,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  com- 
wimity,  for  whose  advantage  this  course  of  education  is  insti- 
{lited,  and  regulate  my  plan  accqrding  to  the  system  which  these 
point  out.' 

The  author  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  abridging  the 
labours  of  instruction,  by  making  the  learners  teach  those 
beneath  them  in  a  graduated  scale  of  improvement,  so  as, 
4t  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  master, 
(iiid  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  scholar;  but  he  would 
not  only  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  through  the 
widest  possible  circle,  but  carry  them  to  the  highest  possi- 
Dle  pitch. 

The  author  would  introduce  Mr.  Lancaster's  scheme 
into  his  '  initiatory  class,'  or  '  first  academical  course.* 
But,  instead  of  one  preceptor,  he  would  appoint  two  to 
each  course,  and  place  them  in  such  circumstances  as  to 
ensure  the  services  of  persons  of  distinguished  talents  and 
Capacity  for  all  the  branches  of  instruction.  He  would 
also  fit  up  his  schools  in  '  the  most  ample  and  convenient 
luanner,  so  as  to  suit  pupils  of  the  highest  rank.' 

*  The  great  design  ^f  the  initiatory  class/  says  the  author^ 
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^  is  to  familiatizc  the  eye  and  the  ear,'the  t<)ngu6  atid  the  firrgersj 
with  the  shape  and  the  sound,  thie  articulation  and  construction 
<jf  letters,  and  th^if  various  combinations  into  words  and  sen- 
tences; taking  along  with  us  the  analogous  and  connected  art) 
which  arises  from  the  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  in  the  process- 
of  enumeration  and  calculation.  In  order  to  accomplish  pur 
object,  we  stimulate  the  Activity,  and  excite  the  ingenuity  of  tha 
pupil  in  a  variety  of  ways;;  on  the  one  hand,  the  fascinating 
charms  of  novelty  and  variety  attract  his  attention ;  on  the 
other,  the  powerful  impulse  of  emulation  and  collision  keeps 
this  attention  constantly  in  the  most  arduous  exercise.  Engaged 
tlius  early  in  an  employment  so  complicated,  it  is  necessary  that 
his  prescribed  task  should  be  palpable  and  obvious,  and  th^t  it 
should  exhibit  no  appearances  but  such  as  are  luminous  and  at- 
tractive. All  finical  hicdties,  about  pronunciations  and  highly 
finished  forms,  and  all  precise  distinctions  regarding  inflexions 
and  modulations,  must  be  avoided;  we  must  neither  tantalize 
him  with  interruptions,  nor  harass  him  with  exactitude ;  such 
being  things  which  require  a  new  round  of  exercises,  as  incon- 
sistent with  those  strong,  rough  impressions,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  course,  as  the  study  of  one  language  is  from 
the  study  of  another.  To  introduce  them  at  present,  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  exhaust  the  animated  fervour  of 
youth,  and  to  destroy  that  fine  edge,  which  at  this  period  of  our 
existence,  is  capable  of  performing  such  wonders.' 

The  next  stage  in  otir  author's  scale  of  instruction,  is, 
what  he  callg  '  the  eruditory  course,'  the  object  of  which  is 
to  perfect  the  education  begun  in  that  which  preceded,  and 
to  combine  in  some  measure  ornament  with  usefulness. 
Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  taught  in  a  more 
rude  and  incomplete  manner  in  the  first  course  ;  but  in  the 
second,  the  pupils  are  to  be  taught  io  read  with  a  correct 
pronunciation,  to  write  a  fine  hand,  to  perform  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  operations  of  arithmetic  with  facility  an^l 
promptitude,  and  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  grammar 
of  the  language.  At  this  point,  our  author  would  cause 
the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  prosecuted  apart. 
In  the  two  courses  just  mentioned,  enough  would  certainly 
have  been  taught  for  any  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life.  The  author  would  render  th«  study 
of  the  Latin  language  the  next  object  of  instruction.  As 
the  Latin  forms  the  great  basis  of  the  Italian,  the  Spanisji 
and  French  languages,  and  a§  it  i^  very  much  incorporated 
with  our  own,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  a  matter  of  higlidr 
concern  than  is  commonly  supposed.  But  in  the  way  in 
which  Latin  is  usually  taught  at  schools,  it  is  rather  the 
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grammar,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  than  the  dictionary  of 
the  language,  which  is  learned. 

The  boys  of  a  grammar  school,  where  Latin  is  an  object 

•of  attention,  are  usually  but  very  sparingly  acquainted 
with  the  vocabulary  of  the  language;  and  if  they  are  set 
to  read  any  but  the  most  familiar  author,  they  are  unable 
to  proceed,  and  seem  as  if  merged  in  the  obscurities  of  an 
unknown  tongue.  B lit  is  it  not  perfectly,  absurd  to  learn 
the  rules  of  a  language  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language  itself?     What  should  we  think 

,  of  a  mother  vyho  should  endeavour  to  teach  hei*  child  the 
rules  of  syntax  before  he  knew  the  names  of  things  ?  The 
Latin  language,  as  well  as  other  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  might  certainly  be  taught  in  a  much 
more  amusing,  interesting,  and  consequently  expeditious 
manner,  than  is  at  present  practised  in  any  school  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  A  copious  vocabulary  of  the 
language  should  be  leai'ned  before  we  enter  upon  th^  com- 
plexity of  the  rules  or  the  variety  of  the  distinctioviis.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  to  be  taught  at  first,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vocabulary,  would  be  the  decleusiqus  or  ter- 
ihinations  of  the  verbs  and  nouns.  T-o  learn  the  syntax 
of  the  language  by  rote,  as  is  usually  the  case,  l^efore 
ihe  scholar  can  give  the  English  names  for  half  a 
dozen  Latin  words,  or  the  Latin  words  for  half  a  do^en 
English,  Rf'oms  a  preposterous  method  of  instruction. 
The  syntax  of  a  language,  instead  of  being  previously 
taught  by  rule,  might  be  much  more  efficaciously  learned 
and  more  durably  impressed  by  example,  after  the  scholar 
has  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  vocabulary,  and 
has  acquired  the  termirtations  or  changes  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs.  In  our  common  modes  of  teaching  the  Latin  and 
other  dead  languages,  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  whilst 
we  begin  at  the  right  in  learning  our  own  tongue.  In 
learning  our  own  tongue,  we  begin  with  the  names  of 
things;  in  learning  the  dead  languages,  we  begin  with  the 
grammatical  rule&.  But  surely  the  most  important  part  of 
a  language  does  not  consist  in  the  niceties  of  the  syntax, 
but  in  a  copious  acquaintance  with  the  sense  of  the  words. 
The  first  object  of  the  learner  of  a  language  should  be  to 
obtain  a  proficiency  in  the  vocabulary,  rather  than  in  the 
grammatical  rules.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  will 
readily  follow  an  acv^uaintance  with  the  vocabulary ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  the  grammar  will  never  supply  the 
want  of  the  vocabulary.     Our  opinions  on  this  subject  co* 
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incide  veiy  much  with  those  of  the  author  of  the  present 
treatise.  We  think,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  sketch  a  plan  bj  which  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages might  be  very  expeditiously,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
efficaciously  learned  in  schools  formed  on  the  plan  of  those 
of  Mr.  Lancaster. 

The  courses  or  stages  of  instruction  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  would,  according  to  our  author,  be 
passed  by  the  time  the  pupils  had  completed  their  thirteenth 
year.  But  in  young  men,  as  the  author  remarks,  '  of  mo- 
derate expectations,'  the  interval  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen,  could  seldom  be  spent  with  more  profit  '  than  at 
an  academy.'  To  those  who  should  pass  this  important 
period  of  life,  during  which  the  disposition  usually  receives 
its  fixed  bent,  at  the  proposed  academical  institution,  th« 
author  would  teach  according  to  his  niethod,  which  is  an 
extension  of  the  Lancastrian,  the  Greek  languao^e,  without 
omitting  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Spanish,  as  well 
as#omnmnicating  instruction  in  some  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 

The  author  of  this  work  exhibits  scattered  proofs  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  though  the  book  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  rather  desultory  and  confused. 
When  we  think  that  the  author  is  going  to  develope  his 
plan,  we  often  find  him  digressing  from  the  point  to  indulge 
m  reflections  which  are  somewhat  irrelevant  and  extrane- 
ous. We  say  nothing  of  the  diction,  first,  because  the  na- 
tivity of  the  author  appears  to  have  been  north  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  of  little  importance  in 
such  a  work.  The  intentions  of  the  author  appear  to  be 
highly  philanthropic  and  praiseworthy,  and  we  should  be 
truly  glad  to  know,  that  the  plan  which  he  has  so  ably  sup- 
ported, were  carried  into  eflrect,  and  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. If  the  revenue  arising  frop[i  a  new  and  enlarged 
meat  and  vegetable  market  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  can 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  sclieme  of  instruction  as  that 
Ayhich  is  enforced  in  this  work,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  thp 
good  citizens,  that  whilst  they  make  a  provision  for 
their  own  corporeal  wants,  they,  at  the  same  time,  contri- 
bute to  raise  a  fund  for  promoting  the  moral  and  mental 
improvement  of  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  their  to\Vn 
and  neighbourhood. 

The  scheme  which  the  author  recommends.  Would  unite 
the  advantages  of  a  school  and  a  university  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  expence.  There  are  few  of  the  great  towns  jn 
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ilngland  which  might  not  find  resources  for  erecting  insti- 
tutions on  a  similar  plan  to  that  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  effect  which  these,  if  well  regulated  and  ably  con  • 
ducted,  would  have  in  augmenting  the  knowledge  and  ci- 
vilization of  the  people,  is  greater  than  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. The  free  citizens  of  this  country  would  soon  rival 
the  lyceums  and  institutes  of  Bonaparte ;  but  while  those 
lyceums  and  institutes  seem  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
stunting  the  intellect,  in  order  to  render  it  subservient  to 
the  sordid  and  narrow  views  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  the 
literary  establishments,  which  would  be  erected  in  this 
country  on  the  plan  which  we  have  specified,  would  give 
such  an  expansion  both  to  the  mind  and  heart,  to  the  sen- 
timents and  affections,  as  would  gradually  lit  the  people 
for  a  higher  degree  of  political  liberty  than  has  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  by  any  nation  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
the  seed  of  knowledge  be  liberally  sown  and  widely  dis-* 
persed,  and  the  harvest  of  civilization,  freedom,  and  every 
species  of  moral  and  mental  excellence,  must  finally  appear. 
But  let  not  the  hope  be  frustrated  by  any  improvident  and 

ftremature  attempt  to  pluck  the  fruit  before  it  be  ripe ;  nor 
et  the  scheme  be  judged  by  partial  effects  and  insulated 
operations.  When  the  National  Culture  has  attained  its 
full  maturity  and  strength,  it  will  show  what  a  potent  auxi- 
liary it  is  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  of  truth  ;  and  it  will 
produce  effects  almost  as  great  and  splendid  as  if  another 
sun  had  risen  on  our  horizon,  which,  while  it  fertilized  the 
earth,  would  not  suffer  a  storm  to  ruffle  the  air^  nor  a  cloud 
to  overshadow  the  sky. 


Art.  XIII. — Lucianus  Hedkivus;  or,  Dialogues  con- 
cerning MeUj  Manners,  and  Opinions.  Bj/  the  Author 
of  a  Trip  to  Holland.  &c.  <Src.  London,  Loneraan, 
1811,  8vo. 

DIALOGUES  of  the  dead  are  a  species  of  fiction, 
which  has  the  sanction  of  so  many  great  names,  that  it  would 
be  i  resumption  in  us  not  to  assent  to  the  common  opinion 
in  favour  of  their  utility  cr  importance.  The  dialogues 
of  Lucian  possess  so  much  pleasantry  and  wit,  combined 
with  so  many  caustic  remarks  and  so  much  biting  irony  on 
the  prevalent  vices  and  follies  of  his  times,  and,  in  some 
measure,  'of  all  times,  that  they  are  ranked  amongst  the 
inpst  interesting  productions  of  antiquity.    The  name^ 
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tlierefore,  of  ^  Lucicmus  Redhivits/  is  rather  a  bold  title 
for  any  author  to  assume,  unless  he  possess  powers  of 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  combined  with  a  sort  of  aptitude 
for  dramatic  representation,  equal  to  that  which  Lucian 
possessed. 

That  the  satirical  vein  and  the  comic  facilities  of  Lucian 
are  revived  in  the  pt-esent  performance,  is  more  than  we 
shall  venture  to  assert.  The  wit  of  the  writer  has  cer- 
tainly none  of  the  rich  flavour  and  varied  exuberance  of 
the  author  whose  name  he  has  assumed,  nor  are  his  cha- 
racters so  strongly  marked,  nor  the  sentiments  and  (he  dic^ 
tion  so  well  appropriated  to  the  individuals,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  holding'  converse  in  the  shades.  Here,  by  the 
bye,  we  must  remark,  that  one  of  the  great  merits  of.  this 
species  of  composition  consists  in  closely  identifying  tha 
departed  with  the  living  individual,  the  character  of  him 
who  discourses  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead  with  that  of 
him  who  once  spoke,  and  thought  and  acted  upon  earth. 
For,  if  this  likeness,  or  rather  identity,  of  character,  be 
not  preserved,  to  what  purpose  is  it  that  we  write  dialogues 
supposed  to  take  place  amongst  the  dead,  of  persons  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  literary  or  other  merit 
amongst  the  living  ?  If  Johnson  or  Warburton,  or  any 
other  eminent  person,  is  introduced  as  one  o^the  speakers 
in  one  of  these  posthumous  dialogues,  their  manner,  sen- 
timents, and  diction,  should  be  copied  with  as  much  fide- 
lity and  spirit  as  possible,  that  we  may  recognize  our  old 
acquaintance  in  tneir  new  state  of  existence,  and  that  the 
recognition  may  quicken  tlie  attention  and  augment  the  in- 
terest. For,  otherwise,  if  Johnson  and  Warburton,  or  any 
other  distinguished  person,  should  in  such  dialogues  as  aro 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  exhibit  no  traces  of  their 
former  intellectual  and  moral  identity,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
character  has  no  other  relation  to  the  person  it  professes 
to  represent,  than  what  is  derived  from  the  name,  which  is 
a  mere  arbitrary  assumption.  The  name  of  Shakspeare 
or  Milton,  may,  in  a  dialogue  of  the  dead,  be  given  to  an 
idiot  or  a  droll ;  but  the  name  does  not  constitute  any  of 
the  real  affinity  or  characteristic  resemblance. 

In  the  present  dialogqes,  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  either  sufficient  discrimination  of  character  in  the  speak- 
ers in  general,  or  sufficient  incorporation  of  the  ancient 
identity  to  the  new  form  in  those  characters,  which  are 
taken  from  once  living  exemplars  of  great  celebrity,  ge^ 
nius,  and  talents.  The  dialogues  themselves  are,  in  gp- 
neralj  without  point,  and  though  not  always  deficient  in 
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5iense,  ai^  wanting*  in  animation.  They  are  flat  rather 
than  sprightly;  and  have  a  sort  of  uniform  dulness  rather 
than  a  varied  pleasantry. 

The  dialogues  in  this  volume  are  twenty-five,  of  which 
the  following*  are  the  titles. 

*  Dialogue  I.  Mercury,  Charon,  and  a  Materialist. — 
U.  Voltaire  and  J.  J.  Rousseau. — III.  Mercury  and  a  Lady 
of  Fashion. — IV.  Frederic  II.  K.  of  Prussia  and  Machiavel. — 
V.  Mercury  and  a  Fine  Gentleman.— VI.  Misanlhropos  and 
Leviculiis. — VII.  Mercury  and  an  Author. — VIII.  Generosus 
and  Philanthropes. — IX.  Mercury  and  a  Coquette. — X.  S. 
Johnson  and  D.  Ciarrick. — XI.  Scarron  and  La  Fontaine. — 
XII.  Mercury,  an  Old  Man,  and  his  Wife.— XIII.  Statins 
and  Juvenal.— XIV.  Frederic  II.  and  Voltaire.— XV.  Mer- 
cury, a  Father,  and  his  Son. — XVI.  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and 
Stenie.— XVII.  Warburton,  Theobald,  Edwards,  and  Heath.-- ^ 
XVIII.  Mercury,  Eugejiius,  and  Sophronius  — XIX.  S.  John- 
son and  Richard  Savage. — XX.  Pope  and  Churchill. — XXI. 
Mercury  and  a  Sportsman. — XXII.  Furax  and  Rapax. — XXIII. 
Coniicus,  Tragicus,  and  Mimus. — XXIV.  Goldsmith  and  Ken- 
rict. — XXV.     Merchant  and  Soldier.' 

We  will  exhibit  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  dialogues. 
In  D.  XIX.  the  speakers  are  Samuel  Johnson  and  Richard 
SaVage.  The  following  is  the  commencement  of  the 
dialogue. 

*  Scene — the  J^Ii/sian  Fields.     Savage  (meeting  Johnson.) 

*  Savage.  The  biographer,  the  friend,  the  admirer,  of 
Richard  Savage ! 

'  JoHNSO]S(.  Peace,  peace;  no  more  of  that:  friendship! 
admiration  !  the  first,  we  are  told,  is  the  virtue,  the  second,  the 
vice,  of  fools  ;  I  have  lately  been  taught  to  disclaim  them  both. — 
Has  not  a  nice  observer  informed  us,  that  men  are,  generally 
speaking, 

"  Our  friends  eternal,  during  interest ; 
Our  foes  implacable  when  v  orth  their  while." 
'  And  has  not  another  remarked, 

**  In  ail  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends," 

*  Savage.  Your  pardon,  good  doctor;  these,  1  conceive, 
apply  to  nothing  but  the  roguerif  of  mankind. 

*  Johnson.  Sir,  you  are  altogether  wrong;  they  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  wisdom  of  human  kind :  tliey  show  it  fully  ;  self- 
interest,  or  avarice,  is,  unquestionably,  the  main  spring  in  the 
breast  of  the  provident,  and  by  consequence  the  sensible,  man; 
all  other  passions  and  affections  are  regulated  by  it.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  friendships  but  among  fools, 
who,  insensible  of,  or  at  least,  indiiferent  to,  their  own  good,  are 
\iecess^rily  to  be  depended  on  in  whatever  professions  they  may 
«iak€i 
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*  Savage.  And  yet,  in  early  life,  you  were  not  without  your 
friendships,  I  believe  1 

*  Johnson.  True;  for  I  was,  at  that  time,  unacquainted 
with  the  world.  I  once,  indeed,  conceived  of  friendship  as  of 
heavenly  essence  ;  I  rapturously  exclaimed,  with  the  antient  phi- 
losophers, "  This  affords  as  warm  an  influence  as  the  sun  itself; 
this  is  the  chiefest  good."  Afterwards,  however,  I  adopted  the 
sentiment  of  the  wary  Spaniard,  and  calmly  repeated  with  him, 
"  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  from  my  enemies  1  will  defend 
myself."  To  escape  the  "  heart-ache,  ai\d  the  many  shocks  that 
flesh  is  liable  to," — endeavour  to  become  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune and  not  of  man ;  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the  crafty 
Frenchman  is  ever  exclaiming  "  Vive  la  bagatelhy"  long  live 
folly, — easy,  complaisant,  folly. 

*  Savage.  You  renounce  the  vices,  and  even  the  virtues,  of 
the^  far-famed  goddess ;  you  refuse  to  wear  her  cap  and  bell«, 
and  yet  you  s^em  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  her  placidities 
and  exemption  from  cares.  You  surely  mean  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Erasmus,  and  to  give,  while  disclaiming  the  friendship, 
another  panegyric  upon  the  votaries,  of  folly  :  that  truly  witty 
writei*  I  remember,  says  :  "  It  is  folly  that  both  makes  friends 
and  keeps  them  so  ;  I  speak  of  mortal  man  only ;  if  we  pass  to 
ihcgods  we  shall  find  that  they  have  so  much  of  wisdom  as  that 
they  have  very  little  of  friendship;  nay,  nothing  of  that  >vhich 
is  true  and  hearty." 

,,  *  Johnson.  Aye,  Sir;  and  the  truth  of  his  positions,  as  far 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  I  will  strenuously  maintain:  of  the 
same  complexion  is  the  passage  in  Horace,  tiil  admirari,  Sfc. 
which  is  thus  translated  : — 

"  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  1  know. 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." 

*  Which  means,  that  the  only  way  to  be  happy  in  this  life  is  to 
be  insensible  to  every  thing  that  concerns  it;  to  be  unmoved  in 
all  serious,  all  monientous,  events  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
fool.  The  lines  of  the  Roman  satirist  have  been  generally  mis- 
understood ;  and  it  is  this,  b^  the  way,  (and  which  brings  us  to 
our  other  topic,  admiration),  that  has  led  a  celebrated  poet  of 
our  own  country  into  the  following  expression: 

— — "  Fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve." 

*  But  this  observation  is  by  no  means  founded  in  nature;  the 
Englishman  really  and  seriously  believed  that  1h'^.  wise  man  was 
at  no  time  '*  to  admire;"  whereas  it  is  certain  tint  to  admire 
is  actually  to  approve ;  the  terms  are  perfectly  synonimous,  as 
the  reflection  of  a  moment  will  evince :  the  vacant  ttare  or  the 

.  unqualifled  and  blurted  exclamation  of  the  fool,  whatever  Pope 
would  give  us  to  understand,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

*  Savage.    .-Certainly  not :  for  the  exclamation  you  describe 
i.^  properly  woitdtr ;  and,  though  to  admire  and  to  wonder  are 
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often  confounded  by  the  most  accurate  writers,  yet  in  their  pri^ 
mitive  signification  they  are  totally  xUfferent. ,  ;  , ;  » 

*  Johnson.  When  Lucian,  in  his  dialogue  Detvveen  Mycyl|us 
and  Megapcnthes,  observes,  (and  he  is  right  iii  his  remark)',  that 
the  **  admiration  of  mankind  is  constantly  bestowed  on  what  is  far-. 
fetched  and  little  known,"  means  he,  I  would  ask  you,  to  spcat 
Ojf;  the  tvotiderbig  or  the  approving  quality,  or  fjiculty,  of  man? 

*  Savage.  Admiration^  as  I  conceive,  can  never  be  employee^ 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  wonder ;  for  though  to  admire 
and  to  approve  are,  as  you  have  just  observed,  precisely  the 
same,  it  is  nothing  in  respect  to  the  su1)stantive  in  question, 
which  appears  not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  verbals,  but  to  be  of 
41  distinct  and  particular  root.'  *  *  ^  *, 

In  the  above,  neither  Johnson  nor  Savage  retain  much 
of  their  former  identity  of  manner,  tliouo'ht,  or  diction. 
The  vast  intellect  of  Johnson  indeed  appears  in  the  course 
of  this  dialogue  to  have  been  reduced  lo  a  Very  dwarfish 
size  by  his  transition  to  the  Elysian  fields. 


Art.  XIV. — The  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Michael  Foster,  Knt* 

.  sotnetime  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench^ 

and  Recorder  of  Bristol.      Bi/  his   Nephew^   the  late 

Michael  Dodson^   Esq.  Barristei-  at  Law.     Johnson, 

1811. 

THEI^E  are  few  works,  the  publication  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  confer  so  important  a  service  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration, as  the  biographies  of  eminent  professional  cha- 
racters. Our  future  lot  in  life  is  often  decided  by  the  vivid 
rmpressions  of  our  early  years;  many  a  distinguished  or- 
'nament  of  religion  has  been  formed  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  Hooker  or  a  Latimer;  and  the  bar  has  not  unfre- 
quently  owed  its  brightest  lustre  to  the  youthful  admiration 
of  a  Hale,  a  Holt,  or  a  Somers.  With  these  views,  the 
life  of  Sir  Michael  Foster,  illustrated  throughout  by  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  honour  and  integrity, 
cannot  but  prove  a  highly  useful  addition  to  the  stores  of 
exemplary  knowledge  we  now  possess.  The  work  before 
us  was  composed  by  the  late  much  respected  Mr.  Dodson, 
as  a  tribute  of  affection  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
his  uncle,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insertion  in  Dr.  Kippis's 
'  Biog^raphia  Britannica.'  The  death  of  the  editor,  as  is 
"Well  known,  put  a  premature  period  to  the  progress  of  that 
excellent    compilation.      Dr.  Disney,    the    friend    and 
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biographer^  of  Mr.  Dodson,  l\as  been  induced,  by  his  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  the  author,  to  preserve  the  present 
memoir  from  oblivion ;  ^nd  he  has  conferred  a  benefit  on 
society  by  so  doing. 

*  Sir  Michael  Foster  was  a  native  of  Marlborough,  and  was 
born  December  16,  1689,  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
Michael  Fosterf  and  John  Foster,  eminent  attorneys  in  that 
town.  They  were  protectant  dissenters,  and,  being  such,  were 
named  as  aldermen,  and  the  latter  as  common-clerk,  in  the 
charter  illegally  granted  to  that  town  by  James  the  Second,  in 
September,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign;  but,  as  they  were 
xealous  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
mankind,  they  refused  to  be  sworn  and  to  act  under  it ;  and  in 
the  next  month,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  removing  the  new 
burgesses,  and  for  restoring  things  to  their  former  state.  After 
attending  the  free  sciiool  in  Marlbro'  a  proper  time,  Mr.  F. 
removed  to  Oxford,  being  matriculated  in  that  university  May  7^ 
1705.  He  studied  some  years  in  Exeter  College  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Mr.  Osborne,  a  gentleman  whom,  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  life,  he  always  mentioned  with  respect.  He  was 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple,  May  23,  1707,  and  called  to  the 
bar  in  that  society.  He  attended  Westminster  Hall  some  years 
after  being  called  to  the  bar ;  but  not  having  much  success  as 
an  advocate,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  settled  in  his  native 
town.  In  1726,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of  James  Lyde, 
Esq.  of  Stantonwick,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  in  some  few  years 
afterwards  removed  to  Bristol,  where  be  exercised  his  profession 
with  great   reputatioii   and   considerable  success.     In   August, 

1735,  lie  was  chosen  recorder  of  that  city,  and  in  Easter  Term, 

1736,  took  on  him  the  degree  of  serjeant  at  law.'  .  P.  1 — 4. 

In  the  vacation  after  Hilary  Term,  18.  Geo.  2d,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardvvicke,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Chappie,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  upon  the  occasion,  and  was  sworn  in  the 
22d  of  April,  1745.  Lee  was  at  that  time  chief  justice, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Ryder  in  1754,  and  Ryder,  by  Lord 


*  Dr.  Disney's  account  of  this  excellent  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Biography  published  by  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  Morgan,  under  the  head  *  Dod- 
son.'     The  original  memoir  was  only  privately  printed. 

f  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  to  a  quotation  from  the  funeral  ser^ion  of 
Michael  Foster,  the  judge's  father,  is  subjoined  the  following  anecdote. 
*  This  character,  great  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  greater  than  the  subject  of  it 
deserved.  Mr.  Justige  Foster  used  to  tell,  that,  soon  after  his  appearance  as 
a  barrister  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  one  of  the  judges  inquired  of  an 
officer  of  the  court  for  his  name,  and  that  the  judge,  being  informed  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Poster,  of  Marlborough,  immediately  said,  "  Then  hr 
is  the  son  of  one  of  Uie  honestest  men  in  England.'"    Note,  p.  2. 
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Mansfield,  in  1756.      Mr.  Justice    Foster   retained  hig 
office  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is  thus  related. 

*  Mr.  Jastice  Foster  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution  ;  and 
he  generally  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  "health,  until  some  few 
years  before  his  death.  In  no  long  time  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Foster  (May  15,  1758)  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  complained  of  a  loss  of  apj>etite,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  occasionally  to  spend  some  time  at  Bath.  He  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters;  but, 
wheresoever  he  was,  he  was  patient  and  resigned,  composed  and 
cheerful ;  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  prospect  beyond  the  grave, 
wiiich  Christianity  opened  to  his  view.  In  Hilary,  Easter,  and 
Trinity  terms,  1763,  he  seldom  attended  at  Westminster  Hall. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  a  short  time  only ;  and,  on  Monday 
the  7th  of  November,  being  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term 
in  that  year,  he  easily  and  calmly  expired.  He  never  had  any 
children ;  but  he  had  three  sisters,  who  survived  him,  and  were 
the  mothers  of  his  three  nephews  and  executors,  Michael  Evven, 
Michael  Dodson,  and  Samuel  Hawkes.  By  his  own  direction 
he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Stanton  Drew,  in  Somer- 
setsliire,  where  Lady  Foster  had  been  buried. 

*  It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  j)erhaps  be  improper,  for 
me  to  attempt  to  draw  his  character  at  length.  I  have  exhi- 
bited the  most  vJecisive  proofs  of  his  ability,  of  his  candour,  and 
of  his  integrity;*  and  I  will  only  add  in  his  own  words,  Avhiclt 
he  has  used  in  speaking  of  his  intimate  and  highly  valued  friend 
Mr.  Justice  Abney,  *'  when  he  died,  the  world  lost  a  very  va- 
luable man,  his  majesty  an  excellent  subject,  and  the  public  a 
iaithful  able  servant."'— P.  91—93. 

We  must  not  quote  largely  from  so  small  a  publication  ; 
yet  shall  hardly  be  pardoned  if  we  do  not  select  some  of 
the  instances  here  given  in  justification  of  the  high  cha- 
racter with  which  the  memoir  concludes. 

His  firmness  ,ind  ability  are  evinced  by  his  conduct  in  a 
case  which  arose  during  his  recordership,  of  the  murder 
of  Sir  John  Djneley.  Goodere,  by  his  brother  Captain 
Gbodere,  on  board  a  ship  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Bristol.  The  captain  and  his  friends  wished  for 
trial  at  the  Admiralty  sessions;  and  the  great  law  officers 
who  consulted  together  on  the  occasion,  seemed  to  concur 
in  opinion  of  the  Admiralty's  right  of  cognizance,  till 
Mr.  Foster  convinced  them  of  the  contrary  doctrine  by  a 


♦  The  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Justice  Foster  bj'  the  celebrated  Chiir- 
;hill,  in  his  Kosciad,  ought  not  to  be  omitted: 

*  Each  judge  was  true  and  steadj'  to  his  trust, 
As  Mauslield  wise,  and  as  old  Foster  just.' 
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very  learned  and  recondite  argument,  which  fully  esta- 
blished the  privileges  of  his  city. 

In  the  case  of  Broadfoot,  which  came  under  his  cogni- 
zance about  the  same  period,  the  question  of  '  the  legality 
of  impressing  seamen'  came  under  discussion ;  and  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  learned  recorder,  after  the  most 
laborious  enquiry,  was  this : 

*  That  mariners,  persons  who  have  freely  chosen  a  seafaring 
life,  and  whose  education  and  employment  have  fitted  them  for 
the  service  and  inured  tliera  to  it,  may  be  legally  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  crown,  whenever  the  public  safety  requires 
it ;  no  other  eftcctual  method  being  yet  found  out  for  manning 
our  navy  in  time  of  war,  for  raising  that  number  of  mariners 
which  the  fegislature,  from  time  to  time  declares  to  be  necessary 
for  defending  our  coast  and  protecting  our  trade/ — P.  13. 

The  case  of  Sims,  for  aiding  and  abetting  Midwinter, 
in  feloniously  killing  a  mare,  came  before  him  at  the 
Gloucester  assizes  in  1749.  The  question  was,  whether 
Sims's  offence  was  rendered  capital,  by  the  statute  9  Geo. 
I.  which  takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  principals?, 
without  expressly  naming  abettors.  In  this  case  Foster* 
differed  from  all  the  other  judges,  in  maintaining  that 
Sims's  offence  did  not  come  under  the  statute,  '  the  law 
requiring  statutes  so  penal  to  be  construed  literaUij.'' 

This  case,  Mr.  Justice  Foster  omitted  to  insert  in  his 

*  Crown  Law,'  out  of  compliance  with  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  Lord  Mansfield.  Mr.  Dodson  (who  published 
it  in  tlie  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  that  work)  la- 
ments, if  he  does  not  censure,  the  omission ;  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  us  not  altogether  consistent  with  that  high 
character  for  inflexibility  and  integrity  which  on  so  many 
other  occasions  his  venerable  relation  so  amply  merited. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  value  every  decision  tending  to 
restrain  within  certain  and  proper  limits  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  judges, 

*  Which,  as  a  great  man  (Lord  Camden)  has  said,  is  the  law  of 
tyrants ;  which  is  always  unknown ;  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent men  ;  which  is  casual,  and  depends  upon  the  constitution, 
temper,  and  passion ;  which,  in  the  best,  is  oftentimes  caprice, 
and  in  the  worst,  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion,  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable.' — P.  35. 

Ilis  conduct  on  another  similar  occasion  appears  more 
consistent  with  his  general  character ;  when  Lord  Hard- 

*  "Whom  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  upon  an  important  occasion,  ho- 
noured with  the  em^phatic  appellation  of  '  The  Magna  Charta  of  liberty  of 
jpersona  as  well  as  fortunes.'  .  ''' 
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wicke  having  pressed  him  to  forbear  publishing  some  thetl 
late  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  principle  of 
which  he  was  himself  fully  satisfied,  and  which  he  believed 
to  be  of  considerable  importance,  he  declined  compliance 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  his  integrity.  We  in- 
sert the  correspondence  which  passed  on  this  occasion. 

SIR,  Grosveiior  Square,  March  30,  17(32. 

*  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  having  communicated  to 
me  the  specimen  which  you  have  received  from  the  Oxford 
press  of  those  reports  which  you  formerly  were  so  good  as  to 
favour  me  with  the  perusal  of  in  manuscript.  I  am  very  glad 
to  observe  that  they  are  So  handsomely  and  correctly  printed. 
I  formerly  acquainted  you,  in  a  short  letter,  with  my  doubts  as 
to  publishing  those  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
make  a  part  of  the  book,  without  their  leave:  and  as  to  the 
standing  order  of  the  house.  No.  77,  relative  to  that  point,  as  I 
suppose  that  you  have  fully  considered  it,  I  will  not  presume 
to  give  you  any  fartlier  trouble  upon  it,  except  to  say,  that  f 
have  not  changed  my  way  of  thinking  upon  it.  I  am  truly 
sorry  to  find,  that  the  state  of  your  health  has  not  permitted 
you  to  go  the  circuit,  but  extremely  glad  that  you  had  the 
e  lution  not  to  run  so  great  a  hazard ;  for  nobody  can  more 
sincerely  wish  the  perfect  re-establishment  of  your  health,  than. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

HARDWICKE.' 

'  M^  Lord,  April  2,  1762. 

*  I  have  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  letter  of  the  30th  of 
March;  and  must  ever  acknowledge  your  gocdness  in  again 
putting  me  in  mind  of  the  standing  orders.  But  as  that  order, 
though  conceived  in  general  terms,  was  made  upon  a  special 
occasion  (the  publication  of  an  entire  volume,  professedly 
styled  Cases  in  Parliament),  I  should  hope  that  the  few  cases 
J  have  inserted  among  other  crown  cases,  and  which  fall  within 
my  general  plan,  may  be  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence  which 
those  reported  by  Peere  Williams,  Strange,  Comyns,  and  many 
other  writers,  have  met  with.  I  have  presumed,  as  tliey  did, 
on  the  benignity  of  the  house ;  and,  if  I  have  written  with 
equal  precision  and  judgment,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  incur  a 
censure  which  tlijey  have  escaped. 

*  Hasty  and  indigested  reports  of  what  passeth  in  parliament, 
would,  I  own,  reflect  some  dishonour  on  that  august  judicature. 
They  do  so  on  every  court  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  they  are 
become  the  burden  and  scandal  of  the  profession.  Against 
siich  reports,  it  is  probable,  the  standing  order  was  principally 
levelled.  But  since  other  writers  have,  without  censure,  re- 
ported parliament-cases  arising  within  their  own  experience,  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  nOt  be  distinguished  from  them^  and 
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that  I  shall  not  be  the  first  writer  against  whom  an  order  of 
more  than  sixty  years  standing  shall  be  revived.  My  hopes  in 
this  respect  are  grounded  on  the  well-known  candour  and  mag- 
nanimity of  the  house ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  upon  the  friend- 
ship which  your  lordship  has  long  honoured  me  with,  and  your 
great  weight  in  that  assembly.  These  considerations  encourage 
me  to  hoj^e,  tliat  an  old  servant  of  tlie  public  (not,  I  trusty 
wholly  an  unprofitable  one)  has  little  to  fear  from  the  sleeping 
lions.  Your  lordship  knows  whence  I  borrow  this  figure.  I 
am,  &c.  M.  F.  — P.  47—49. 

The  standing;  order  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  letters 
was  made  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Sir  Barth. 
Shower's  reports,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  it  is 
sulliciently  apparent,  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Justice  Fos- 
ter's manly  answer,  that  the  notice  taken  of  it  b^  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  an  ungenerous  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
judge,  and  induce  him  to  suppress  the  publication  of 
something  disagreeable  to  his  lordship.  What  were  the 
reasons  that  made  him  wisli  the  suppression,  is  not  here 
stated.  We  wish  that  they  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
explained ;  but  they  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Dodson,  and, 
as  he  believes,  even  to  his  uncle  himself;  '  but,'  adds 
our  author,  '  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor's  son,  Mr  Solicitor  Yorke, 
they  were  not  well  founded.' 

fn  Hillary  term,  1757,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
among  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  applications  for  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpifs  in  fevour  of  impressed  soldiers 
under  the  statute  29  Geo.  2d,  c.  4.  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  this  affair  which  engaged  very  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  time,  and  which  involved  ques- 
tions of  a  high  political  nature.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  dif- 
fered from  the  majority  of  the  judges  and  the  crown 
lawyers,  and  maintained  his  opinions  by  a  course  of  very 
deep  and  powerful  argument  to  the  very  last.  The  chief 
point  in  dispute  is  stated  in  the  following  words  : 

*  Whether  hi  all  cases  whatsoever  the  judges  are  so  bound 
by  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
that  they  cannot  discharge  the  person  brought  up  before  them, 
although  it  should  appear  most  manifestly  to  the  judges,  by  the 
clearest  and  most  undoubted  proof,  that  such  return  is  false 
in  fact,  and  that  the  person  so  brought  up  is  restrained  of  his 
liberty  by  the  most  unwarrantable  means,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  law  and  justice.' 

To  this  question,  Mr.  J.  Foster  answered  on  the  margin 
by  the  following  emphatic  sentence — '  God  forbid  that 
they  should  V    We  must  r^fer  our  readers  to  the  passage 

€rit.  Rev.  Vol.  1,  February,  1812.  Q 
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for  the  manner  in  .which  the  same  simple  question  is 
treated  by  those  judges  Who  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

The  fbilowinj^  letter  to  Mr.  Ewen,  one  of  the  nephews 
and  co-executors  of  this  judge,  contains  so  high  a  testi- 
mony to  his  virtues,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  inserting  it ;  and  with  it  we  shall  close  the 
present  article.  It  refers  to  the  case  of  Martha  Gray, 
keeper  of  East  Sheen  gate  in  Richmond  park,  who  was 
indicted  for  obstructing  at  that  gate  a  common  footway 
through  the  park. 
*  Dear  Sir,  - 

*  I  write,  at  the  hazard,  of  your  thinking  me  impertinent,  to 
give  you  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  of  your  uncle  which,  in 
all  probability,  you  will  never  hear  from  him ;  I  mean,  the  great 
honour  and  general  esteem  which  he  has  gained,  or  rather  ac- 
cnmulated,  by  his  inflexible  and  spirited  manner  of  trying  the 
Richmond  cause,  which  has  been  so  Ibng  depending,  and  so 
differently  treated  by  other  judges.  You  have  heard  what  a 
deficiency  there  was  of  the  special  jury,  which  was  imputed  to 
their  backwardness  to  serve  a  prosecution  against  the  princess.* 
He  has  fined  all  the  absentees  £20  a  piece.  They  made  him 
wait  two  hours,  and  at  last  resort  to  a  tales.  When  the  prose- 
cutors had  gone  through  part  of  their  evidence.  Sir  Richard 
Lloyd,  who  went  down  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  said  that  it 
was  needless  for  them  to  go  "upon  the  right,  as  the  crown  was 
not  prepared  to  try  that,  this  being  an  indictment  which  could 
not  possibly  determine  it,  because  the  obstruction  was  charged 
to  be  in  the  parish  of  Wimbledon,  whereas  it  was,  in  truth, 
Mortlake,  &c.  *  *  The  judge  turned  to  the  jury,  and  said,  he 
thpught  they  were  come  there  to  try  a  right,  which  the  subject 
claimed,  to  a  way  through  Richmond  park,  and  not  to  cavil 
about  little  low  objections,  which  have  no  relation  to  that  right. 
He  said,  it  is  proved  to  be  in  Wimbledon ;  but  it  would  have 
been  enough  if  the  place,  in  which  the  obstruction  was  charged 
had  been  only  reputed  to  be  in  Wimbledon ;  because  the  de- 
fendant must  have  been  as  sensible  of  that  reputation  as  the 
prosecutors  ;  but  had  it  not  been  so,  he  should  have  thought  it 
below  "the  honour  of  the  crown,  after  this  business  had  been 
depending  three  assizes,  to  send  one  of  their  select  counsel, 
not  to  try  the  right,  but  to  hinge  upon  so  small  a  point  as  this. 
Upon  which  Sir  R.  Lloyd  made  a  speech,  setting  forth  the  gra- 
cious disposition  of  the  king  in  suffering  this  cause  to  be  tried, 
which  he  could  have  suppressed  with  a  single  breath,  by  order- 
ing a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered.  The  judge  said,  he  was  not 
of  that  opinion.     The  subject  is  interested  in  such  indictments 

»  The  Princess  Amelia,  da^ughter  of  King  George  2d,  at  th»t  time  ranger 
•f  tlN»  p«rk. 
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as  these  for  cotitinuing  nuisances,  and  can  have  ho  remedy  bnt 
this,  if  their  rights  be  incroached  upon ;  wherefore  he  should 
think  it  a  denial  of  justice  to  stop  a  prosecution  for  a  nuisance, 
which  his  whole  prerogative  does  not  extend  to  pardon.  Aftei* 
which,  the  evidence  was  gone  through  ;  and  the  judge  summed 
up  shortly,  but  clearly,  for  the  prosecutors.  It  gave  me,  who 
am  a  stranger  to  him,  great  pleasure  to  hear,  that  we  have  one 
English  judge,  Avhoffl  nothing  can  tempt  or  frighten,  ready  and 
able  to  hold  up  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  a  great  shield  of  the 
rights  of  his  people.  1  presume  that  it  will  give  you  still 
greater,  to  hear  that  your  friend  and  relation  is  that  judge;  and 
that  is  the  only  apology  I  have  to  make  for  troubling  you  with 
this.    I  am,  &c.  EDW.  THURLOW. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  15. — Scriptural  Christiamty  recommended.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  New  Chapel  in  Broad  Street ^  Lyniiy  May  19,  1811,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  »4ulhor'8  Separation  from  the  Society  meeting  there 
for  divine  Worship ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  introductory  Narra- 
tive, stating  those  Views  of  Satanic  Infuence,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  the  Calvinistic  System,  which  occasioned  his  Separation^ 
and  induced  him  to  become  the  Minister  of  a  new  Congregation.  By 
Tliomas  Finch,  Author  of  Essays  on  Man,  8;c.  London,  Sherwood, 
1811,  2s. 

IS  a  man  who  lectures  on  astronomy,  chemistry,  or  any  other 
branch  of  science,  to  teach  merely  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
contracted  views,'  groveling  stupidity,  and  rooted  preposses- 
sions of  his  audience  1  Is  he  to  make  their  ignorance  the  boun- 
dary of  his  knowledge,  and  tjieir  mental  obscurity  the  measure 
of  his  intellectual  illumination  ?  Would  not  this  be  thought  a 
very  unreasonable  expectation  1  Would  it  not  indeed  be  es- 
teemed the  height  of  folly  and  presumption?  But  why  is  that 
to  be  required  of  a  lecturer  in  theology  which  is  not  demanded 
in  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  1  Why  is  a  religious  teacher 
to  be  permitted  to  inculcate  no  notions  but  such  as  are  in  uni- 
son with  the  ignorance  or  the  prepossessions  of  his  audience  ? 
If  he  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  an  instructor  to  any  parti- 
cular congregation,  why  is  he  to  be  cramped  and  fettered  in  his 
intellectual  agency,  and  not  forsooth  to  be  permitted  to  utter  a 
single  opinion  which  is  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  those  whom 
he  is  appointed  to  teach  1  It  appears  from  the  introduction  to 
the  present  sermon,  that  some  of  the  leading  members  of  a 
Christian  congregation  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  after  choosing  Mr. 
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Fineh  for  their  teacher,  have  taken  great  offence  at  some  of 
his  endeavours  to  make  thera  wiser  than  they  were  when  Ih; 
came  among  them.  Mr.  Finch  it  seems  had  delivered  some 
notions  on  the  nature  of  temptation  and  the  influence  of  spi- 
ritual agents  different  from  those  of  part  of  his  audience,  but 
by  no  meins  inconsistent  either  with  reason  or  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  which  they  expressed  much  dissatisfaction,  and  after 
some  pitiful  manceuvres,  desired  him  to  resign  his  pastoral 
charge.  Many,  however,  of  Mr.  Finch's  hearers  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  these  proceedings,  and  resolved  to  form 
IV  new  Christian  society,  and  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  in 
which  they  requested  him  to  officiate  as  their  minister.  This 
offer  Mr.  Finch  finally  accepted;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
his  new  congregation  will  shew  themselves  more  grateful  to  him 
for  his  ministerial  exertions  than  that  which  he  has  relin- 
quished, and  that  they  will  receive  with  thankfulness,  rather 
than  with  dissatisfaction,  his  honest  endeavours  to  instruct  them 
in  the  way  of  truth.  We  heartily  commend  the  determination 
of  Mr.  Finch  and  of  every  other  minister  of  every  sect  to  make 
liis  own  reason  and  conscience  rather  than  the  prepossessions 
of  his  audience  his  guide  in  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
explaining  the  Christian  scheme.  In  the  sermon  which  is  en- 
titled *  Scriptural  Christianity,*  we  have  found  some  judicious 
remarks,  and  Mr.  F.  has  shewn  the  true  grounds  of  union 
amongst  Christians  of  different  denominations. 

Art.  16. — Catholic  Question.     Two  Sermons^  one  on  the  Impartiality 
of  Godt  the  other  on  Candor.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke^  of  Boston^ 
in  America  ;  Author  of  an  Answer  to  the  Question^  Why  are  you  a 
'Christian.     London,  Gale  and  Curtis,  1812. 

THESE  are  two  sensible  discourses,  and  the  spirit  of  charity 
which  they  breathe,  and  the  sentiments  of  moderation,  which 
they  contain,  are  very  creditable  to  the  writer.  The  following 
extract  will  justify  our  favourable  opinion. 

*  The  divine  impartiality  is  now  apparent;  but  it  will  be  still 
more  so  at  the  great  day.  When  all  nations  shall  aj)pear  before 
his  tribunal,  then  \Vill  they  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good,  or  wliether  they  be  evil. 
God  will  not  condemn  or  acquit  upon  such  grounds,  as  would 
perhaps  influence  a  human  sentence.  At  that  great  and  solemn 
day,  it  will  not  be  inquired  what  religious  opinions  a  man  held, 
in  what  manner  he  worshipped  God,  to  what  particular  deno- 
mination of  Christians  he  belonged,  but  how  he  discharged  his 
duty  towards  God,  and  towards  man.  The  supreme  Judge  will 
approve  no  one,  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  born  of 
Christian  parents,  or  drew  his  first  breath  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try. Nor  will  he  condemn  any  one,  because  he  did  not  come 
into  the  workl  under  the  same  advantages.  To  the  Jew,  it  will 
never  be  imputed  as  a  fault  that  he  was  born  of  unbelieving 
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parents ;  nor  to  the  Gentile,  that  he  was  educated  in  the  gros- 
sest superstition.  Their  veneration  for  an  impious  impostor 
will  never  be  charged  as  a  crime  upon  those,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  born  Mahometans.  Nor  will  the  Papist  fare  the 
worse  for  honestly  believing  the  Romish  religion.  God  orders 
the  circumstances  of  our  birth  and  education ;  and  I  appeal  to 
any  man,  whether  it  would  not  be  hard  that  a  person  should 
be  condemned  for  what  he  could  not  possibly  prevent.  We 
are  Christians;  but  had  we  been  born  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  should  have  entertained  very  different  opinions.  Had 
some  part  of  Asia  been  the  place  of  our  nativity,  the  pre- 
sumption is,  we  should  have  been  professed  Mahometans.  Had 
we  been  born  in  the  wilds  of  our  own  country,  we  should  have 
been  Pagans.  And  our  religion  would  have  been  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  had  we  drawn  our  first  breath,  or  received 
our  education,  in  a  Catholic  country.  From  these  conside- 
rations it  must  be  evident,  that  God  will  observe  some  other 
rule  of  judging  than  the  mere  circumstances  of  our  birth,  or 
the  religious  opinions,  which  are  first  instilled  into  our  minds.' 

Art.  17. — Letter  to  a  Baptist ;  in  which  the  scriptural  Authorities  in 
favour  of  Infant  Baptism^  tlie  Antiquiti/  and  Propriety  of  that 
CustoMy  are  carefully  investigated^  with  a  Reference  to  the  Mode 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England.  By  a  Clergyman.  London, 
Seeley,  1812,  12mo.  Sd.  or  One  Guinea  per  Hundred. 

THE  arguments  in  favour  of  infant  baptism  are  clearly  stated 
in  this  little  tract ;  and  the  perusal  may  be  useful  to  remove 
the  doubts  of  those,  who  object  to  the  performance  of  this 
pious  ceremony. 

Art.  18. — The  healing  Waters  of  Belhcsda;  a  Sermon  preaeJied  at 
Buxton  WeUsy  to  the  Company  assembled  there  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Medicinal  fVaters;  on  Whitsunday^  June  2,  1811.  By  the 
Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D.  late  PHce-provost  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal.     London,  Cadell,  1811. 

SOME  persons  who  are  pleased  with  allegorical  expositions 
of  Scripture,  will  probably  be  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  the 
present  discourse.  Those  Christians,  however,  who  consider  it 
of  the  iiighest  importance  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in  the 
plain  grammatical  sense,  will  probably  be  apt  to  tliink  that 
Dr.  Buchanan  sometimes  displays  more  fancy  than  judgment, 
and  addresses  the  imagination  rather  than  the  understanding. 
We  are  anxious  to  do  impartial  justice  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  and 
to  every  other. man  of  whatever  religious  persuasion  he  may 
be ;  but  we  must  say  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
any  solid  argument  to  prove  that  the  *  waters  at  Bethes<la' 
were  an  *  emblem  of  the  "divine  efliicts  of  the  gospel  in  puri- 
fying the  soul,'  &c.  We  may,  if  we  please,  typify  any  thing  or 
every  tl;ing;  but  one  plain  literal  interpretation  of  a  passage 
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in  Scripture  is  more  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  allegorical 
interpretations.  Dr.  B,  we  fear,  ascribes  more  efficacy  to  the 
baptismal  rite  than  either  reason  or  Scripture  will  autl^oriz^. 
There  are  raanv  good  Christians,  who  have  never  been  bap- 
tized ;  and  many  men  have  come  to  be  hanged  who  have,  been 
sprinkled  at  the  fqut  in  the  chur/ch,  or. washed  in  the  running 
stream  by  the  baptist.  The  truth  is  tUa^t,  f^rms  and  ceremonies 
are  only  the  adventitious  part^s  of  a  religion  ;  and  we  are  not 
among  those  who  think  that  a  Quaker  will  not  be  admitted  int^ 
heaven  because  he  never  received  either  of  the  sacraments. 
Dr.  Buchanan  depretiates  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  in 
order  to  give  more  cogency  to  his  remarks  on  what  he  calls 
*  the  fallen  state  of  man.'  But  was  not  the  state  of  man,  in  the 
beginning,  ^  state  oi  probation?  And  is  not  the  present  state 
of  man  a  probationary  state?  If  it  be  not,  why  do  th^  Scrip- 
tures talk  of  a  day  of  judgment?  But  if  the  first  recorded 
state  of  man  was,  and  the  present  is,  and  the  future  will  be, 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  a  probationary  state,  it  is 
clear  that  the  common  notions  of  the  fall  are  an  .absurdity. 
Man  is  as  much  formed  in  the  image  of  God  at  present  as  he 
WHS  in  the  beginning,  unless  Dr.  Buchanan  will  go  to  the  length 
of  some  metaphysicians,  and  assert  that  the  first  pair  went  on 
all  fours.  The  heart  of  man  is  often  depraved  by  habit,  but 
it  is  never  depraved  by  nature.  Habit  is  often  a  superinduced 
nature,  but  we  must  not  mistake  an  artificial  and  acquired,  for 
an  innate  and  original  state  either  of  mind  or  heart.  God  ever 
made,  and  still  makes  men,  good ;  but  they  corrupt  themselves, 
and  then  charge  the  fault  on  their  Maker.  Mr.  Jerniiigham,  in 
his  pleasing  *  Essay  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature,'  well 
remarks,  that  *  the  evangelical  precepts  are  in  their  construc- 
tion of  so  refined  a  tendency,  and  of  so  winnowed  a  purity, 
tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  their  being  ad- 
dressed to  a  human  being  born  in  guilt,  and  plunged  in  moral 
turpitude.'  When  our  Saviour  enjoined  his  followers  to  imi- 
tate the  perfections  of  God,  he  passed  the  highest  possjblc  en- 
comium on  the  moral  capacity  of  man. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  19- — ^n  Ihguiri/  into  the  Slate  of  our  Commercial  Relation* 
with  the  Northern  Powers,  with  reference  to  our  Trade  with  them 
under  the  Regulation  of  Licences,  the  Advantages  which  the  Enemy 
derives  from  it,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Revenue,^  the  Course  of  the 
foreign  Exchanges,  the  Price  of  Bullion ^  and  the  general  Prosperity 
^f  the  British  Empire.     London,  Hatchard,  1811. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  written  with  much  temper,  and  contains 
l^nny  sensible  remarks.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
$ober  judgment  and  enlightened  mind,  and  what  he  says  is  de- 
s«rving  of  attentive  consideration.    When  the  enemy  display* 
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tttch  vindictive  virulence  and  such  inflexible  rigour  in  his  efforts 
to  destroy  our  financial  resources,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  show  how  his  attempt  may  be  frustrated, 
and  his  wishes  disappointed.  Some  parts  of  the  policy,  by 
which  the  English  government  has  attempted  to  defeat  his  pro- 
jects, appear,  though  well  intended,  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
furthering  his  views,  and  of  promoting  his  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own.  The  trade  which  we  have,  for  some  time, 
carried  on  by  means  of  licenses,  while  it  has  tended  to  debase 
the  old  honourable  mercantile  character,  and  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  perjury  and  corruption  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  much  less  advantageous  to  ourselves 
tlian  to  our  enemies.  Our  enemies  have  taken  advantage  of  it 
to  furnish  themselves  with  the  most  necessary  articles  of  sup- 
ply.in  a  military  point  of  view,  whilst  we  have  imported  their 
luxuries  at  most  extravagant  prices,  the  payments  of  which 
have  been  principally  made  in  bullion,  as  the  rigid  system  of 
exclusion  which  Bonaparte  has  adopted,  will  not  admit  any  co- 
lonial or  other  produce  which  we  might  exchange  on  terms  of 
reciprocal  advantage.  The  French  restrict  their  importations 
horn  this  country  to  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity,  whilst 
we  do  not  impose  similar  restrictions  on  our  importations  from 
the  continent.  Hence  the  trade,  or,  as  it  ought  more  properly 
to  be  called,  smug^glingy  which  has  been  so  extensively  prose- 
cuted by  means  of  licenses,  has  caused  an  immense  exportation 
of  bullion,  which,  in  addition  to  our  increased  foreign  expendi- 
ture by  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  has  drained  tiiis  country  of 
almost  its  whole  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  and  left  us  nothing 
but  a  circulation  of  paper  for  one  o^gold.  We  cannot  entirely 
coincide  in  what  this  author  says,  p.  2,  that  *  the  persevering 
and  unremitted  attempts'  of  Bonaparte  *  to  cut  oif  all  commer- 
cial communication  between  this  country  and  the  continent,' 
have  subjected  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  the  French 
emperor  to  greater  evils  than  we  have  ourselves  experienced ; 
and  that  the  *  necessity  of  relaxing'  this  system  will  be  felt 
abroad  before  it  can  bring  very  great  calamity  and  distress 
upon  this  country.  For,  >vhat  can  well  exceed  the  distress 
which  this  system  has  already  brought  on  Nottingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places,  and,  indeed,  with  which  it  menaces  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ?  The  following 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  present  pamphlet,  in  the  sentiments  of 
which  we  cordially  coincide. 

*  As  the  prohibitory  system,  which  is  now  so  rigidly  enforced 
on  the  Continent,  precludes  us  from  the  benefits  of  an  export 
trade  to  it,  it  is  indispensably  requisite,  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  counteract  this  evil,  by  opposing  to  it  similar  measures. 
Whether  such  measures  may  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
enemy  to  act  on  principles  of  reciprocity,  must  at  present  be 
doubtful ;  but,  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  it  would  be  a  pre. 
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ferable  course  to  try  this  experiment,  whatever  privations  may 
accomppny  it,  than  longer  to  submit  to  the  many  serious  and 
ularming  consequences,  which  must  inevitably  flow  from  a  per- 
severance in  our  present  system.  If,  however,  any  exception 
be  made  to  the  general  plan  of  closing  our  ports  against  all 
importations  from  those  countries,  where  our  exports  are  not  ad- 
mittedy  it  should  be  confined  to  the  admission  of  such  articles 
only  as  are  of  indispensable  necessity.  There  are  but  few  com- 
modities which  we  could  not  procure  from  other  places,  with 
which  we  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  I'ull  benefit  of  a  re- 
ciprocity of  commerce;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by 
judicious  arrangements,  we  might,  in  a  very  short  period,  render 
ourselves  completely  independent  of  the  Baltic  powers, 

^  It  is  of  infinite  inijiortance  that  we  should  direct  our  atten- 
tion  to  this  point;  for  our  situation  would  indeed  be  deplorable, 
if  such  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  no  other  quarter.  If 
they  refuse  to  receive  commodities  of  every  description  from 
this  country,  and  if  we  should  not  have  bullion  enough  for  the 
payment  of  such  importations  from  tiie  North,  our  embarrass- 
ments would  be  inoitricable!  Ruinous  as  this  trade  may  be, 
it  would,  even  in  this  case,  be  continued  no  longer  than  for  the 
period  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  provide  bullion  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  when  the  capacity  of  doing  this  ceased,  the  trade 
must  cease  altogether. 

*  If  such  a  state  of  things  should  ever  arrive,  it  would  ne- 
cessarily produce  that  very  reciprocity  of  trade,  upon  which 
we  ought  strenuously  to  have  insisted  from  the  commencement 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  t\  itii  the  Northern  States,  unless 
we  can  suppose  their  resources  to  be  so  considerable  as  to  ren- 
der them  independent  of  tiieir  export  trade." 

Art.  20. — Peace  with  France  !  Shipsy  Colonies y  and  Commerce  ;  Bank- 
ruptcies considered;  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  Some  Light  thrown  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Riots,  April,  ISIO  ;  Bullion  Report ;  Circulating 
Medium;  Peninsula;  Prophecies.     London,  Murray,  1812. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  pr.ofesses  himself  an  enemy  to 
peace  with  France,  on  any  terms  pliaievery  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Europe.  He  says,  p.  5,  *  it  is  in  peace  that  he  (Bo- 
naparte), carries  on  the  most  to  be  dreaded  war.*  But,  as  the 
experiment  has  never  yet  been  fairly  made,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Boriaparte  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  peace  or  war. 
The  old  government  of  the  Bourbons  was  always  in  sentiment 
and  principle,  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  practice,  hostile  to  this 
country  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficient 
data  to  determine  whether  the  spirit  of  the  new  dynasty  w'-l,  in 
a  period  of  peace,  be  more  perfidious  than  that  of  iht  old. 
The  peace  of  Amiens,  or  as  it  would  be  more  properly  called, 
the  truce  of  Amiens,  was  only  an  interval  of  distrust  and  jea- 
fousy  on  both  sides.     There  was  hardly  any  thing  of  peace  but 
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the  name.  The  spirit  we  fear,  did  not  predominate  in  the  councils 
of  either  state.  We  shall  not  now  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  the  peace  of  Amiens  were  first  broken  by  Bri- 
tain or  by  France ;  but  subsequent  events  have  fully  proved, 
that  we  could  not  have  suffered  more  by  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  than  we  have  by  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Would  peace 
have  added  so  much  to  our  national  burthens  ?  HVould  it  have 
caused  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  the  accumulation  of  bank- 
ruptcies, the  depretiation  of  bank  notes,  and  the  disappearance 
of  all  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  1 

This  v/riter  says,  that  the  country  is  drained  of  its  bullion, 
*  because  the  government  undervalue  it/  But  the  truth  is,  that 
it  is  not  undervalued  by  the  government,  but  raised  to  a  higher 
nominal  value  by  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes. 

POETRY. 

A»T.  21. — The  Poetical  Chain;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems^ 
Moraly  Sentimental,  and  Descriptive,  on  familiar  and  interesting 
Subjects,   By  Mrs.  Ritson.    London,  Sherwood,  1811. 

THESE  poems  on  moral,  sentimental,  descriptive,  and,  what 
may  appear  to  the  authoress,  vastly  interesting  subjectSf  are  in- 
scril>ed  to  her  *  much  respected  and  very  highly  esteemed  friend. 
Lady  Chambers,  relict  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Chief  Justice  in 
Bengal.'  If  my  Lady  Chambers  can  find  pleasure,  amusement, 
or  instruction,  in  this  miscellaneous  and  mighty  interesting  col- 
lection, we  must  own,  that  her  ladyship's  mind  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  please.  Mrs.  Ritson,  like  all  other  vain  and  frivolous 
women,  thinks  it  necessary  to  address  the  public,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  her  folly  in  making  a  book.  She  tells  us,  that  she 
knows  she  has  not  any  merit  as  a  poetizer.  If  she  be  so  certain 
of  wanting  every  essential  to  form  a  poetess  (which  we  beg  leave 
to  assure  her  is  certainly  the  cas^),  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
does  she  publish  htx fiddle  f addle  nothings  upon  nothing?  All 
these  nonsensical  bad  rhymes  may  do  very  well  to  vary  the  hour 
whilst  her  old  dowager  and  friends  are  nodding  over  their  glass 
of  Madeira  before  coffee  is  brought  in  to  rouse  them  for  the  im- 
portant occupation  of  the  card  table ;  but  to  us  poor  souls  in 
this  dreary  season,  who  have  neither  Madeira  nor  even  a  solitary 
pot  of  porter  to  *  cheer  our  eyes  and  glad  our  hearts,'  we  carino^ 
but  say,  that  we  want  something  better  than  Mrs.  Ritsou's  lays 
on  very  interesting  subjects. 

Art.  22. — The  Tocsin,  unth  several  Minor  Poems.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln' a-Inn.  London,  Bickerstaff, 
1811,  price  4s. 

THIS  little  poem  was  written  in  Italy,  at  least  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  the  author,  seeing  how  eventful  the  times  arp. 
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thinks  a  warning  voice  is  necessary  ta  make  people  look  about 
them.  We  fear  *  The  Tocsin'  will  not  recal  them  to  their  duty, 
although  it  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  speaks  truths  wliich  might 
be  of  service  to  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay.  We  think,  that 
The  Tocsin  evinces  much  poetical  merit.  The  lines  on  Italy 
are  very  pleasing  and  harmonious.  The  minor  poems  cousyist  of 
a  sonnet  imitated  from  the  Italian,  Lines  on  the  Tomb  of  Ariosto, 
on  Ilfracomb,  Teignmoath,  &c.  Among  these,  we  prefer  the 
following : 

ON  THE  TOMB  OF  ARIOSTO. 


'  Ye  willows  green,  that  wide  extend. 

O'er  moist  Ferrara's  marshy  shore ; 

Your  heads,  in  pitying  languor,  bend,  ^,j 

And  mourn  your  fav'rite  bard,  no  more ! 

*  Ye  reeds  that  skirt  his  hallow'd  grave. 
Where  wildly  wanders  down  the  vale 
His  parent  stream ;  still  wilder  wave  ; 
And  sigh  along  the  passing  gale ! 

'  For  here,  your  poet  wildly  great. 
His  magic  numbers  sweetly  sung ; 
And  here,  inexorable  fate. 
For  ever  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 

♦  Yet  still,  Orlando*s  fame,  survives, 
When  cold,  Orlando's  poet,  lies : 
Though  fate  forbids  the  bard  to  live. 
His  wreath  of  laurel  never  dies.' 

Aet.  23. — Poems  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Dialects.    By  William 
Ingram.     Aberdeen,  Brown,  1812. 

THE  following  poems  are  dedicated  to  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  of 
Cairnbanns,  and  the  author  tells  us,  as  many  authors  ha\e  done 
before,  that  he  blushes  exceedingly  in  presenting  them  to  the 
public ;  but  that  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  partial  friends 
have  prevailed,  and  he  flatters  himself,  that  criticism  will  spare 
its  severity  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  he  is  secluded  from 
the  world,  and  has  little  or  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  man- 
hiers  of  polished  life.  So  with  these  great  advantages,  he  com- 
mences poet ;  and  because  his  lines  please  a  few  partial  friends, 
he  thinks  it  highly  necessary  to  indulge  owr  southern  senses  with 
a  sight  of  his  Lacka-daisycal  ditties  of  nothing  at  all.  Mr. 
Ingram  has  indulged  his  fancy  in  rhyming  on  a  poor  tutor,  the 
Vale  of  Tears ;  Peace  and  Plenty,  and  an  Auld  Coat,  being  a 
lively  subject;  and  of  all  unlooked  for  subjects,  the  following—^ 
Early  Baldness;  which,  if  our  reac^ers  find  any  inclination  to 
read,  we  beg  to  inform  them,  that  they  will  find  this  very  elegant 
a»d  interesting  morceau  put  into  measure  by  looking  in  page  87, . 
in  which  he  informs  u«. 
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*  That  I  am  now  no  more  a  boy. 
My  bald  forehead,  alas !  can  show ; 
Yet  still  a  modest  gleam  of  joy 
Soothes  the  warm  heart  that  beats  below,' 

Merciful  goodness  !  in  what  part  of  Mr.  Ingram's  person  can 
his  heart  be  situated  1 

NOVELS. 

jUiT*  24.'^Elfrida,  Heiress  of  Belgrove,  a  JVovcl,  4  Fols.    By  Miss 
,cr.ii        Emma  Parker.     London,  Crosby,  18U,  price  20s. 

AGREEABLY  to  our  promise,  we  have  very  carefully  perused 
JElfrida,  the  Heiress  of  Belgrove.  We  must  allow,  that  Miss 
Emma  Parker  has  evinced  more  talent  and  more  probability  in 
tiiis  production  than  in  that  of  Virginia ;  though  she  has  in  the 
^honesty  of  her  heart  told  us,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  thing  but 
a  production  made  up  of  threads  and  patches,  ornamented  by 
her  own  pretty  fancy  and  romantic  illumination.  Yet  we  own  we 
have  felt  more  interest  in  the  perusal  of  this  than  of  her  former 
work.  The  scenes  are  more  pleasant,  and  the  family  circle  of 
General  Villiers  presents  a  lovely  spectacle.  The  first  thing, 
which  is  i2ithtx  piquant  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  nove^ 
idea  of  a  young  heiress,  shortly  before  she  becomes  of  age,  de- 
termining to  choose  a  young  lad  of  12  years  of  age  to  educate  ac,- 
coiding  to  her  own  fancy,  that  he  may  become,  in  due  course  of 
time,  her  husband.  This  ludicrous  idea  is  very  well  carried  on 
for  some  time,  and  the  events  which  break  the  spell,  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  make  the  reader  proceed.  Although  em- 
bodied in  four  good  sized  respectable  volumes,  Elfrida,  the 
Heiress  of  33elgrove,  is  a  very  handsome,  sensible,  and  amiable 
personage,  and  her  lover  all  that  any  lady  can  wish  in  the  form 
of  a  gentleman.  The  chief  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the  pleasant 
portraiture  of  General  Villier's  family  circle.  In  one  of  Miss 
Parker's  fandangos  before  her  chapters  in  Virginia,"  she  says, 
*  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;'  and  so  it  appears  in  tlie 
Heiress  of  Belgrove ;  for,  if  Miss  Emma  Parker  will  recollect, 
there  is  something  very  similar  in  her  story  of  Emma  Villiei*s  and 
Captain  Mowbray — to  one  in  a  novel  of  that  excellent  novel 
Writer,  Charlotte  Smith.  As  Miss  Parker  has  expatiated  so  much. 
On  delving  in  her  brains,  and  evinced  such  horror  on  the  pains, 
crimes,  and  penalties  of  plagiarism,  we  could  have  wished,  that 
she  had  seen  this  novel  of  Charlotte  Smith's  before  she  made  up 
herpacquet  for  the  press.  This  we  must  allow,  and  with  pleasure, 
that  we  have  not  encountered  those  odious,  pragmatical,  nonsen- 
sical, and  stupid  chapters,  in  the  perusal  of  Elfrida  which  we 
were  compelled  to  wade  through  in  Virginia ;  nor  are  the  digres- 
sions so  tedious.  The  authoress  seems  to  be  mistress  of  her  sub- 
ject, and  interests  accordingly.     She  is  perfectly  aufait  in  all 
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military  and  town  garrison  exploits ;  and  those  young  ladies  who 
sing  *  A  Soldiery  a  Soldier  for  me^  will  find  an  agreeable  lounge 
in  reading  of  handsome  aide -de-camps,  gallant  majors,  and  fas- 
cinating colonels,  court  martials,  reviews,  mock-fights,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  25. — Instinct  Displayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
Faets^  exemplifying  the  extraordinary  Sagacity  of  various  Species 
of  the  Animal  Creation.  By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  London,  Darton, 
1811,  price  5s. 

Mrs.  WAKEFIELD  has  made  a  most  agreeable  assemblage 
of  what  she  asserts  to  be  authentic  facts  of  the  instinct  and  sa- 
gacity of  organized  beings,  which  will  no  doubt  be  very  inte- 
resting to  young  minds.     Mrs.  Wakefield's  selections  are  taken 
from   Mr.  Smeathman's  papers,   the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
several  individual  observations,  Dr.  Darwin,  Hunter's  Transla- 
tions  of  St.  Pierre's  Studies    of  Nature,  Accounts   from  Mrs. 
Grant,  Author  of  the  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  &e.  <S:c. 
Mrs.  Wakefield's  motive  for  publishing  this  work  is   to  excite 
that  attention  to  the  propensities  of  animals  which  may  operate 
as  a  powerful  inducement  to  young  persons  to  treat  them  with 
care  and  kindness,  instead  of  cruelty  and  neglect.     Numerous 
are  the  facts  which  Mrs.  Wakefieki  has  brought  forward  of  very 
extraordinary  instances  of  sagacity   in  different  animals,  parti- 
cularly dogs,  who  appear  favoured  by  Providence  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  reason  or  instinct.     Instances  of  sagacity  so  won- 
derful sometimes  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  help 
supposing,  that  theyare  endowed  with  a  capacity  wiiich  enables 
them  to  act  with   reflection ;  but   we  must  recollect,  that  dogs 
being  more  domesticated  with  mah  tliau  any  other  animal,  they 
are  more  educated  creatures,  and  consequently  have  their  habits 
formed  very  mnch  by  their  instructor,  man.     Mrs.  Wakefield 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  wonderful  faculties  of  a  terrier 
belonging  to  a  learned  gentleman  in  SuflTolk,   whose  sensibility 
and  love  of  music  were  so  great,  that   *  he  would  sit  for  hours 
on  a  chair  by  the  piano  listening  to  the  soft  strains  of  dementi's 
or  Pleyel's  sonatas  ;'  but  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  and  shows 
what  an  excellent  judge  he  was  in  this  difiicult  science,  he  used 
to  heat  time  with  his  tail  when  he  heard  some  favourite  airs  per- 
formed.   Now   when  we  consider  the    difiicult  passages   with 
which   these  com])osers  abound,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  bow 
wow's  beating  time  showed   no  small   skill   in   this  divine  art. 
Another  fact  of  the  fidelity  of  the  cat  is  more  singular,  when  we 
consider  the  general  character  of  this  animal,  which  is  marked 
fey  revenge,  cruelty,   ingratitude,  and  art.     It  is  said   by  Mr. 
pennant, 
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•  that  a  very  remarkable  accident  befel  Henry  Wriotkesly,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  bis  fatal  insurrection.  After  he  had  been  confined  in  the 
tower  a  short  time,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his 
favourite  cat,  which,  according  to  tradition,  having  found  her 
way  thither,  descended  the  chimney  of  his  apartment,  and  seated 
herself  by  her  master.  He  adds,  that  a  picture,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portland  at  Bulstrode,  of  this  nobleman,  in  a 
black  dress  and  cloak,  with  the  faithful  animal  at  his  side,  may 
be  supposed  either  to  confirm  the  fact,  or  to  have  given  rise  to 
such  an  extraordinary- story.' 

But  the  most  beautiful  anecdote  in  this  selection,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. *  Rats  are  said  to  show  a  degree  of  pity  and  sagacity,' 
which  places  these  troublesome  and  destructive  animals  in  a  very 
amiable  point  of  view.  *  In  case  of  one  of  their  community 
becoming  blind,  they  bave  been  seen  to  lead  the  blind  rat  to 
drink,  by  placing  a  straw  in  its  mouth,  and  a  rat,  at  each  end  of 
it,  guiding  their  companion  to  the  water.' 

Art.  26. — The  Accomplished  Youth ;  containing  a  familiar  View  of 
the  True  Principles  of  Morality  and  Politeness.  London,  Crosby, 
1811. 

TO  those  fond  mammas  who  wish  to  see  the  hopes  of  their  fa- 
milies shine  in  the  tnie  principles  of  politeness  (putting  dull 
morality  on  the  left  side),  now  is  their  time ;  for  The  Accom- 
plished Youth  presents  himself  as  large  as  life  under  a  tree,  a 
book  on  the  table,  a  globe  at  his  feet,  the  house  seen  at  a  distance, 
papers  scattered  in  a  most  negligent  and  fascinating  profusion 
around  him,  with  his  own  dear  self  looking  unutterable  things, 
viz.  staring  (with  his  arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair),  like  a  con- 
jurer. If  this  is  not  sufficient,  we  advise  every  mother  who  is 
anxious  to  see  her  son  a  smart  youth,  to  study  this  convenient 
little  volume,  and  instruct  her  dear  boy  how  he  is  to  blow  his 
nose,  turn  out  his  toes,  make  his  entree  into  a  drawing  room, 
look  consequential,  clean  his  teeth  and  show  them  to  advantage 
after  the  operation  is  over,  with  every  other  circumstance  of 
equal  importance. 

Art.  27. — A  f'^ocahulary  in  the  English^  Latin.,  German.,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Languages.  By  J.  Boardman y 
London,  Boosey,  12mo.  7s. 

THE  best  way  of  learning  a  language  appears  to  us  to  be,  to 
begin  with  fixing  the  most  useful  part  of  the  vocabulary,  or  that 
of  the  most  common  and  familiar  names  of  things  in  the  memory. 
The  inflections  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  acquired.  A  book  and  a  dictionary  should  then  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  student,  and  he  should  learn  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, not,  as  u  commonly  done,  by  rote,  but  by  gradual  observa- 
tion and  expei  jence ;  by  which  they  would,  at  least  with  the  oc- 
casional superintendance  of  a  judicious  master,  be  acquired 
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\^ith  more  facility,  p^rcfelved  witH  inore  distinctness,  and  retained 
with  more  certainty  than  in  the  common  way.  The  present  is 
one  of  the  best  vocabularies  which  we  have  for  some  time  seen. 
The  Ftench,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  are  all, 
in  general,  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the  Latin;  and  when  the 
Latin  is  well  understood,  the  four  languages  first  mentioned  may 
be  learned  with  great  expedition  and  ease.  We  wish  to  see  the 
Latin  generally  taught  not  only  in  boys'  schools  but  in  those  of 
girls.  We  are  not  indeed  fond  of  female  pedants,  who  areeven  ; 
more  disgusting  than  pedants  of  the  other  sex ;  but  there  is 
little  danger  of  pedantry  where  acquirements  are  generally  dif- 
fused and  cease  to  attract  notice  by  their  singularity.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a 
great  additional  charm  to  the  accomplishments  of  every  well 
educated  woman.  It  would  improve  the  elegance  and  the  soli- 
dity of  female  conversation,  and  would  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  usefulness  of  the  sex  as  mothers.  Children  might 
thus  be  generally  taught  to  read  Latin  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
great  obstacles  might  be  removed  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the 
elements  of  a  classical  education. 

Art.  98. — Letters  from  an  Elder  to  a  Younger  Brother,  on  the  Con- 
duct to  be  pursued  in  Life.  Part  the  Second.  By  fVilliam  Hussey^ 
London,  Hookham,  1811,  12rao.  5s. 

THE  remarks  of  Mr.  Hussey,  though  never  either  novel  or 
profound,  are  those  of  a  man  of  good  sense  and  of  plain  unso- 
phisticated understanding.  His  morality  is  of  a  cheerful  cast, 
and  has  nothing  austere  nor  forbidding  in  its  aspect.  In  Letter 
X.  Mr.  Hussey  makes  some  sober  and  judicious  observations  on 
the  Societies  ior  the  Suppression  of  Vice ;  which  he  seems  to 
think  *  in  practice  merely  societies  for  the  persecution  of 
poverty.'  There  are  many  vices  which  cannot  be  put  down  by 
violence,  though  they  may  be  discouraged  by  example.  Men 
may  be  reasoned-  out  of  them  by  mildness,  though  they  cannot 
be  made  to  part  with  them  by  angry  menace  or  imperious  force. 

*  The  most  rational  and  the  most  effectual  association  against 
vice/  says  Mr.  Hussey,  '  is  the  association  of  example."  *  Ex- 
ample was  the  instrument  used  by  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  the  only 
becoming  instrument  for  a  professor  of  his  religion  to  employ.' 
Mr.  Hussey  shows  himself,  in  Letter  XIV\  an  advocate  for  early 
marriage,  if  it  be  ^prudently  contracted.'  But  yoi^h  and  pru- 
dence are  seldom  convertible  terms.  And  it  seems  vain  to  expect, 
that  in  a  period  when  sensation  is  so  lively  and  passion  apt  to  be 
so  impetuous,  an  event,  which  even  in  persons  in  more  advanced 
life  is  too  often  wont  to  lead  reason  astray,  should,  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  glow  of  juvenile  years,  be  the  eifect  of  cold  and  cal- 
culating caution.  But  nevertheless,  viewing  things  in  their  ge- 
neral aggregates  of  good  and  evil,  which  is  the  only  fair  way  of 
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e3tiniatin«>^  the  mixed  cTents  of  life,  in  which  pure  good  is  never 
to  be  found,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  early  marriages  are  better' 
than  late,  more  conducive  to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  to  the 
good  of  individuals,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
Early  marriages  are  indeed  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Malthus;  but  we  have  long  been  convinced,  that  that  gen- 
tleman's reasoning  on  the  subject  is  more  specious  than  solid ; 
and  that  though  his  theory  is  dazzling  and  apparently  incoutro- 
^vertible,  it  is  falsified  not  only  by  daily  experience  but  by  the 
general  history  of  mankind.  See  our  refutation  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
reasoning  in  the  review  of  Jarrold's  Dissertations  on  Man  in  the 
C.  R.  for  January,  1807,  p.  13 ;  and  in  our  review  of  Mr.  In- 
gram's *  Disquisitions  on  Population/ in  the  C.R.  for  November, 
1808,  p.  270. 

Mr.  Malthus  truly  says,  that  women  '  are  the  home  of  man/ 
Without  them  indeed,  man  has  no  home,  or  none  which  is  worth 
the  name.  In  Letter  XVIII.  Mr.  Hussey  strongly  admonishes 
his  younger  brother  to  guard  against  idleness  after  meals.  *  Un- 
less,' says  he,  *  your  farnily  or  your  company  should  prevent  it, 
I  strongly  recommend  you  to  resort  to  your  pen,  your  book,  or 
your  business,  regularly  after  every  meal.'  Mr.  Hussey  is  ac- 
cordingly no  friend  to  a  daily  nap  after  dinner,  in  whicn  reple- 
tion is  very  apt  to  tempt  us  to  indulge.  Mr.  H.  will  not  allow 
this  practice  of  napping  to  be  justiiied  by  the  analogy  of  ani- 
mals, who  lie  down  and  sleep  after  they  have  eaten  till  they  can 
eat  no  more.  But  our  author  wisely  counsel^  his  brother  to  eat 
with  more  becoming  moderation,  that  he  may  not  lose  his  vigi- 
lance in  somnolency.  * 

Art.  29. — A  Chart  of  Ten  N^1nerah  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues  ;  with 
a  descriptive  Essay :  extracted  from  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Number 
of  the  Classical^  JSiblical,  and  Oriental  Journal.,  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Patrick^  Ficar  of  Sculcoats,  HulL    London,  Sherwood,  1812. 

THIS  polyglot  of  numerals  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  curious ;  and  Mr.  Patrick's  learned  remarks,  by  which  it 
is  accompanied,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  performance. 
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Art.  L — Historr/  of  Scotland,  durhig^  the  Reign  of  Ro* 
bert  I.  Simamed  the  Bruce.  By  Kobert  Kerr,  1.  R.  S. 
and  F.A.S.  Ed.  2  Vols.  Svo.    Longman,  1811,  £1  6s. 

IT  would  be  doin^  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  have  ever  filled  the 
English  throne,  to  institute  any  comparison  between  our 
I'.'dward  the  fii-st  and  the  present  ruler  of  France,  without 
paying  in  the  first  place  that  tribute  which  is  fit  to  the  very 
superior  virtues  and  courage,  we  may  perhaps  add,  abili- 
ties and  policy,  of  the  former  character.  Fortune  alone 
has  been  more  propitious  to  Bonaparte  than  to  Plantage- 
net.  In  all  other  respects,  historians  will  duly  appretiate 
the  difference  which  exists  between  them.  But  notwith- 
standing this  general  difference,  there  are  also  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  their  respective  histories,  so 
striking,  that  we  are  persuaded,  if  one  had  been  born  a 
Grecian,  and  the  other  a  Roman,  worthy,  the  Sage  of 
Chffironea  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  making  them 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  parallels. 

In  the  account  which  we  possess  of  Edward's  usurpa- 
tion of  Scotland,  the  points  of  comparison  are  so  nume- 
rous that  one  might  almost  conclude  from  them  that  Na- 
poleon had  made  it  the  model  of  his  projected  conquest  of 
Spain.  Both  availed  themselves  of  similar  dissensions  in 
the  unhappy  nation  which  they  intended  to  become  their 
prey.  Both  proposed  themselves  as  mediators  between 
the  several  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  respective 
kingdoms.  Both  secured,  or  fancied  they  secured,  the 
possession   of  that  which  they  pretended  to  award,  by 
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tfeacherously  seizing  the  principal  fortresses,  and  intro* 
ducing  their  own  armies,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and 
under  cover  of  the  closest  engagements  of  amitj.  Both 
affected  to  justify  and  defend  their  infamous  encroachments 
by  pretences  ojp  ancient  sovereignty  equally  unjust  and 
exploded. 

both  preserved  and  extended  by  violence  and  terror 
that  which  they  had  acquired  by  fraud.  Both  opposed  the 
resistance  which  a  free  and  loyal  people  made  to  their  op- 
pressions by  acts  of  the  most  savage  cruelty  and  of  the 
deepest  perfidy.  Reverse  the  picture,  and  (thanks  be  to 
God)  as  far  as  it  is  yet  completed,  we  witness  with  the 
most  triumphant  pleasure  an  equally  striking  resemblance, 
a  whole  nation  rising  in  arms  to  avenge  its  rights  and 
chastise  their  insulting  violators.  Undismayed  by  defeats 
and  repulses  innumerable,  unsubdued  by  tyranny,  invin- 
cible even  by  artifice  and  dissimulation,  repairing  all  its 
heavy  wounds  and  losses  with  the  most  unwearied  dili^- 
gence,  and  baffling  the  invaders  by  their  own  engines  of 
waste  and  desolation.  Among  the  independent  Spanish 
chieftains,  the  captains  of  their  warlike  guerillas,  our  ima- 

fination  beholds  revived  the  Wallaces  and  Douglasses  of 
cotland.  Already  have  they,  like  their  illustrious  fore- 
runners in  the  cause  of  independence  and  justice,  revenged 
some  of  their  manifold  injuries  upon  the  native  soil  of 
the  aggressors ;  and  we  look  on  in  hope  that  some  Bruce 
may  ere  long  arise  to  complete  the  grand  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  replace  his  country  in  that  proud  and  exalted 
station  to  which  she  naturally  belongs,  and  from  which  she 
bad  defiance  to  the  world  till  humbled  and  reduced  to  in- 
significance ^  a  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  the  corrupting 
influence  of  French  ascendancy.  The  only  points,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  in  which  the  comparison  will  be  found  to  fail, 
are  those  in  which,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  the 
English  conqueror  may  be  exculpated  fiom  half  the  enor- 
mity of  his  ambitious  conduct.  They  are  to  be  found, 
principally,  in  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times,  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  all  governments,  the  arbitrary  rules  of 
succession,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  history,  and  the 
undefined  extent  of  feudal  supremacy  and  feudal  homage. 
A  tempting  bait  was  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Edward, 
which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  resist.  The  temptation  of 
Bonaparte  springes  fi^om  his  own  corrupt  mind,  and  was 
created  by  his  own  innate  obliquity  of  character. 

When,  after  the  unfortunate  extinction  of  the  royal 
limily  of  Scotland,  the  arbitration  between-  the  several 
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competitors  for  the  crown  of  that  king^dom  was  referred  to 
Edward,  no  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of 
his  ambitious  views.  Thpse  views,  it  is  probable,  at  first 
sprung  out  of  the  just  and  politic  project,  which  had  been, 
formed,  of  a  legal  union  of  the  crowns  by  the  marriage  of 
Edward's  son  with  Margaret^  the  youthful  heiress ;  and 
the, king  of  England,  having  long  flattered  his  imagination 
with  the  prospect  of  that  connection,  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  relinquish  the  sf)lendid  hopes  which  he  had 
conceived,  when  they  ought  to  have  experienced  their 
termination  at  the  death  of  the  princess.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  voluntary  appeal  of  the  whole  nation 
iq  his  judgment,  and  their  promise  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion, was  irresistibly  tempting  to  his  ambition.  The  claim 
which  he  then  made  or  feudal  supremacy,  however  ill- 
founded,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  indignantly  resisted, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  those  who  were  then  occupied 
in  contending  with  each  other  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
weaker  state;  and  his  award  in  favour  of  John  Baliol  was, 
according  to  the  rules  of  succession  tlien  beginning  to  be 
settled  among  the  nations  of  Europe^  unquestionably 
equitable.*  In  all  these  transactions,  wliatever  there  was 
of  injustice,  was,  at  least,  open  and  undisguised;  the  con- 
cessions made  were  voluntary,  and  the  rights  asserted  were 
not  called  in  question.  Had  he  pursued  his  vietvs  of  ag- 
grandizement with  equal  moderation  and  policyj  it  may, 
with  tolerable  safety,  be  conjectured  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately have  attained  his  object,  which,  if  he  afterwards 
lost  by  adopting  a  contrary  line  of  conduct,  even  his  ene- 
mies must  acknowledge  that  that  conduct  may,  in  sonre 
degree,  be  justified  by  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth 
to  it. 

The  character  of  Baliol  has  been  differently  appretiatcd  : 
yet  historians  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  he  was 
ill  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  to  Which  he  was  called, 
except  Lord  Hailes,  who,  in  his  annals  of  Scotland,  under- 
takes his  apology. 

*  An  ill-fated  prince/  he  says,  *  censured  for  doing  homage 
to  Edward,  and  never  applauded  for  asserting  the  national  inde- 
pendence.    Yet,  in  his  original  oftcnce,  he  had  the  example  of 


From  the  list  of  competitors,  and  grounds  of  their  several  claims,  givea 
iii  pages  39,  40,  41,  of  the  work  before  us,  it  would  appear  that  eight,  at 
least,  of  the  number  had  a  better  title  than  Baliol ;  and  this  from  the 
Strange  omissiort  of  stating  that  the  pretended  descents  from  William  the 
Lion  anid  Alexander  the  Second,  were  all  illegitimate. 
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Bruce ;  and,  at  his  revolt,  he  saw  the  rival  family  combatting 
under  the  banners  of  England.  His  attempt  to  shake  off  a  fo- 
reign yoke,  speaks  hina  of  a  high  spirit,  impatient  of  injuries.  He 
erred  in  enterprising  beyond  his  strength :  in  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, it  was  a  meritorious  error.  He  confided  in  the  valour  ' 
and  unanimity  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  assistance  of  France. 
The  efforts  of  his  subjects  were  languid  and  discordant,  and 
France  beheld  his  ruin  with  the  indifference  of  an  unconcerned 
spectator.' 

The  author  of  this  work  finds  fault  with  the  opinions 
here  maintained,  and  estimates  the  character  of  Balioi 
less  favourably  ;  but,  we  think  with  him,  more  justly  also. 
His  defeat  seems  to  have  been  want  of  capacity  and  firm- 
ness, not  of  virtuous  inclination.  He  cannot  justly  be 
censured  for  doing  homage  to  England,  which  all  the 
Scottish  barons,  and  all  his  competitors  for  the  crown,  had 
done  before  him,  and  for  which  he  had  the  example  of 
some  of  the  best  Scottish  kings  in  former  ages.  When 
Edward  attempted  openly  to  convert  his  alleged  feudal 
supremacy  into  absolute  sovereignty,  and  cited  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  courts  of  England  as  a  mere  tributary  and  de- 
pendent vassal,  he  can  still  less  be  censured  for  the  spirit 
which  urged  him  to"  resist,  or  reproached  with  ill  faith  in 
resisting,  so  unjust  and  violent  an  usurpation.  But  his 
measures  were  ill-timed  and  inconsiderate ;  and,  in  action, 
he  wanted  the  courage,  which  his  situation  demanded,  to 
run  all  hazards  in  maintaining  what  he  had  undertaken, 
and  to  persist  in  it  even  to  the  last  extremity.  Yet,  as 
the  first  assertor  of  his  country's  independence  at  a  time 
when  all  her  nobles  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  cause  of 
their  birth-right,  he  seems  to  have  been  affectionately  re- 
garded by  his  subjects  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  reign 
among  them:  his  forced  renunciation  in  favour  of  the 
usurper  was  no  more  recognised  by  them  than  that  of 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  by  the  Spaniards  of  our  days;  and 
his  name,  like  that  of  Ferdinand,  served  as  a  standard  of 
union  for  the  patriotic  party,  while  he  himself  lived  and 
died,  forgotten  and  obscure,  upon  his  old  hereditary  estate 
in  Normandy. 

The  history  of  Wallace  has  been  so  confounded  with 
fiction  and  romance,  that  it  is  become  somewhat  difficult 
to  consider  him  simply  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
Yet,  on  being  divested  of  all  his  poetical  ornaments,  he 
remains  no  less  the  object  of  admiration  and  reverence  to 
all  who  know  how  to  honour  duly  the  noblest  attributes 
of  our  nature.    Enough  is  left  for  this  purpose  after  dis- 
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carding  all  the  absurd  and  improbable  tales  of  Blind  Harry 
and  Hector  Boece.     Among  the  generally  received  anec- 
dotes of  this  extraordinary  person   which  are  properly 
contradicted  in  the  history  now  before  us,  is  that  very 
amusing  one  of  his  imagined  conference  with  Bruce  after 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,     if  ume,  eager  to  embellish  his  his- 
tory with  a  tale  which,  from  its  moral  effect,  every  reader 
might  wish  to  be  true,  inserts  it  in  his  text,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges in  a  note  that  the  silence  of  the  best  cotem- 
porary  annalists  may  render  its  authenticity  suspected. 
But  it  is  in  this  book  clearly  shewn  that  Bruce  was,  at  the 
time  supposed,  actually  engaged  on  the  patriotic  side  in  ai 
distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  certainly 
could  not  have  been  present  at  Falkirk  eitlier  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  or  in  that  of  their  opponents.     The  other  anec- 
dote here  exploded,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Menteith's  treason. 
Menteith  was,  at  this  time,  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle 
for  the  kipg  of  England.     Consequently  it  is  impossible 
that  Wallace  should  have  plit  himself  under  his  protection. 
But  Wallace,  when  taken,  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Menteith,  and  it  is  probably  to  that  circumstance  alone 
that  the  story  owed  its  origin. 

The  paltry  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  which  de- 
prived Wallace  of  his  command  and  Scotland  of  her  chain- 
pion,  is  better  founded. 

*  According  to  Forduri,  it  was  the  language  among  the  nobi- 
lity, "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us."  His  eleva- 
tion wounded  their  pride ;  his  great  services  reproached  their 
inactivity  in  the  public  cause.  Pride  and  envy  might  affect  to 
consider  his  hereditary  grants  as  an  alarming  exercise  of  sove- 
reign power.  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  distrust  inflame  the  pas- 
sions and  distract  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  that  important 
moment  when  the  being  of  Scotland  depended  upon  unanimity. 
**  Some  of  these  envious  persons  are  said  even  to  Iiave  reco» 
vered  their  baronies  and  properties  from  the  English  through 
his  means.  But  the  commons  universally,  and  some  of  the 
more  judicious  of  the  nobles,  who  were  better  disposed  towards 
the  public  welfare,  were  very  grateful  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  their  country.  The  Scots,  alas !  are  apt  to  observe 
the  prosperity,  not  only  of  strangers,  but  of  their  own  patriots, 
with  an  evil  eye.  In  this  they  may  be  compared  to  Cain,  who  ^ 
envied  the  prosperity  of  Abel;  to  Rachel,  who  repined  at  the, 
f^pcundity  of  Leah;  to  Saul,  who  was  jealous  of  the  success  of 
David:  and  thus  the  Scots  were  envious  of  the  fame  and 
prowess  of  Wallace.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation  is  ah  extrdcit'fi'om 
Fordun.     The  eharacter  which  he  there  gives  of  his  cdun- 
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trymen  will  only  excite  a  smile  in  those  who  reflect  on  th^ 
patriotic  attachment  which  distinguishes  the  Scots  of  the 
presient  day. 

The  ciiTCumstances  which  led  to  the  assumption  of  the 
crown  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  year  1305,  are  involved  in 
a  great  deal  oif  uncertainty  which  the  historian  may  la» 
ment,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  clear  wp  by  any 
thing  niore  than  mere  conjecture.   At  the  time  of  Edward's 
making  his  award  in  favour  of  Baliol,  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale,  as  son  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  had   undoubtedly   the   best  title   of  all  the 
competitors,  after  Baliol,  who  was  grandson  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  same  earl.     But  as  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentation through  the  female  line  was  necessarily  admitted 
by  each  claimant,  so  it  could  not  very  reasonably  be  con* 
tended  that  the  number  of  female  successions  could  work 
any  alteration  in  the  general  rule.     Baliol,  the  successful 
candidate,  had  a  sister  married  to  Cumyn,  Lord  of  Bade- 
nah.     By  the  rule  above  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  of  that  marriage  must  possess  a  better  title,  on  Baliol 
himself  being  removed,   than   Bruce  or  his  descendants. 
Accordingly,  had  John   Cumyn  the  regent   of  Scotland, 
and  Robert  earl  of  Carrick,  the  grandson  of  Bruce  the 
competitor,  submitted  their  claims  to  the  decision  of  an 
umpire,  as  Baliol  and  Bruce  had  done,  the  award  must 
have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  former.     Our  author 
seems  to  differ  from  himself,  and,  in  his  ardour  to  defend 
the  rights  of  his  hero,  to  be  guilty  of  great  inconsistency, 
when  he  acknowledges  in  the  first  instance  that  the  deci- 
sion of  Edward  was  just,  and  afterwards  contends  that 
that  decision  could  not  be  held  as  a  precedent  for  the  fu- 
ture  settlement  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.      If,  by  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  or  by  ancient  practice  on  similar  occa- 
sions, the  male  nearest  in  blood  to  the  throne  was  to  be 
preferred  without  regard  to  representation    through  fe- 
males, then  Bruce  was  evidently  preferable  to  Baliol,  and 
Edward's  decision  was  unjust.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
decision  was  not  unjust^  it  must  have  been   because  no 
such  law  or  custom  as  that  before  mentioned   did  exist, 
and,  in  such  case,  Cumyn  was  evidently  to  be  preferred 
to  Bruce  the  younger.     We  do  not  see  how  this  difficulty 
is  to  be  surmounted;  and,  not  seeing  it,  must  continue  to 
view  Bruce's  a^sumption  of  the  crown  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  fortunate  usurpation,   sanctified  indeed  by 
the  cause  which  was  connected  with  it,  a^d  which  ulti* 
Hjately  triumphed  in  its  success. 
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The  apparent  versatility  and  inconsistency  of  Bruce's 
conduct  previous  to  the  murder  of  John  Cumyn,  may,  by 
supposing  a  re2;'ular  concerted  plan  between  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  some  others  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  and  prelates,  for  the  recovery  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence, be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  without  reference 
to  any  ambitious  views  imagined  to  have  been  entertained 
by  his  family  so  far  back  as  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
Third.  That  he  did  not  openly  join  with  Wallace,  al- 
tliough  he  had  already  manifested,  by  occasional  revolt, 
his  disposition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  to  which  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  disgracefully  submitted,  must  be  attributed 
to  some  jealousy  of  the  character  and  pretensions  of  that 
illustrious  warrior.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
Bruce's  conduct  was  not  exclusively  guided  by  pure  mo- 
tives of  patriotism.  The  claims  of  his  family  in  opposition 
to  Baliol  had  not  been  forgotten  by  him,  and  the  patriots 
whom  Wallace  led  to  victory  acted  avowedly  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Bruce's  rival. 

The  tales  of  the  compact  made  l)etween  Bruce  and  Cu- 
myn, for  the  support  of  each  other,  in  case  either  should 
avail  himself  of  circumstances  to  make  good  his  secret 
pretensions ;  of  the  treasonable  confession  made  by  Cu- 
myn at  the  English  court  with  a  view  to  the  ruin  of  his 
rival ;  of  Bruce's  journey  to  Winchester,  his  discovery  of 
the  treason,  his  flight  with  his  horses'  shoes  inverted,  and 
return  to  Scotland  in  Jive  dai/s ;  are  justly  discredited, 
both  by  Lord  Hailes  and  the  present  historian.  In  the 
great  uncertainty  which  prevails  respecting  all  this  por- 
tion of  history,  enough  perhaps  appears  to  enable  us  ge- 
nerally to  conclude,  that  Robert  Bruce  had  secretly  formed 
his  plans  of  insurrection  for  a  considerable  period  before 
the  death  of  Cumyn ;  that  the  latter  had  made  some  dis- 
vcovery  of  them,  which  he  revealed  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  tlie  other,  finding  himself  betrayed,  and  that 
by  one  whom  he  had  always  hated  on  account  of  his  rival 
claims,  in  the  fury  of  the  moment  slew  the  traitor.  Hav- 
ing, by  this  rash  and  bloody  action,  affixed,  as  it  were,  a 
seal  to  the  justice  of  the  accusations  against  himself,  he 
had  now  no  alternative  left  but  either  openly  to  declare 
Ais  purposes,  though  yet  unrine  for  action,  and  nobly 
"  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,"  or  tamely  resign  all  hig 
hopes  and  pretensions  for  the  sfjve  of  a  life  which  his  am- 
bitious spirit  would  have  scorned  to  preserve  on  such  base 
and  humiliating  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  we  may 
add  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  assas? 
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siriation  of  Cumyn  was  not  a  premeditated  ad  on  th6  part 
of  Bruce ;  though  how  far  it  was  urged  by  the  provocation 
of  the  moment  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  since  there 
was  no  witness  to  the  commission  of  it.  It  is  tolerably 
certain,  however,  that  Bruce  entered  the  fatal  place  without 
any  intention  of  what  ensued.  That  place  was  a  sanctuary  : 
and,  were  not  the  generous  and  honourable  character  of 
Bruce  in  itself  sufficient  (in  the  absence  of  other  testimony), 
to  repel  the  suspicion,  it  would  appear  incredible  enough, 
that  he  should  have  voluntarily  fixed  on  a  sanctuary  for  the 
execution  of  a  murder  which  might  with  equal  ease  have 
been  committed  elsewhere. 

His  hasty  coronation,  and  his  first  enterprizes  in  arms, 
afford  sufficient  proof,  that  his  plans,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  were  far  from  being  matured  at  the  time  when 
he  found  himself  compelled  by  circumstances  to  make  a 
discovery  of  them.  His  first  military  undertaking,  which 
was  commenced  full  three  months  after  his  coronation,  Avas> 
attended  with  a  failure  so  dreadful  as  would  have  put  an 
end  at  once  to  tlie  hopes  and  fortunes  of  a  less  determined 
character.  The  pure  spirit  of  chivalry  (if  it  ever  existed 
in  a  state  of  purity),  was  already  on  the  decline,  or  conti- 
nued to  breathe  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  yet 
unexperienced  in  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  camps.  Bruce 
received  his  first  lesson  to  this  effect  in  his  fatal  rout  at 
Methven,  which  was  wholly  owing  to  his  confidence  in  the 
honour  of  his  English  adversary.  His  original  error,  and 
those  which  succeeded  it,  are  proofs,  that  he  owed  his  sub- 
sequent military  reputation  entirely  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  profited  by  the  many  terrible  lessons  which  he 
received. 

*  In  this  first  disastrous  essay  in  supreme  military  command, 
Robert  committed  several  great  errors.  He  rashly  confided  in 
the  chivalric  forms  of  an  accepted  challenge,  without  calculating 
upon  the  possibility  of  Pembroke's  employing  this  incident  as  a 
stratagem  of  war  to  circumvent  him.  He  chose  the  situation  of 
his  quarters  for  the  night  much  too  near  the  position  of  a  vigi- 
lant, experienced,  and  superior  enemy.  And  he  neglected  the 
indispensable  military  precautions  of  guards,  patroles,  and  alarm 
posts,  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  instant  intelligence  of  the 
slightest  movements  of  the  English.  If  necessary  to  havesent 
out  detachments  into  the  surrounding  country,  for  forage  and 
provisions,  Robert  ought  to  have  drawn  off  to  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distance  from  Perth,  and  should  have  established 
his  quarters  in  some  strong  ground,  unassailable  by  cavalry,  or 
secured  by  intrenchraents ;  leaving  small  light  detachments  or 
picquets,  with  advanced  sentinels  between  him  and  the  English, 
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in  every  practicable  avenue  of  approach.  He  and  his  faithful 
assistants,  the  valiant  Douglas  and  Randolph,  profited  greatly 
in  the  sequel  by  the  severe  lesson  which  they  now  received ;  and 
they  ever  afterwards  exerted  the  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  in  all 
their  future  encounters  with  the  English  troops.'  Vol.  1,  p.  222. 

It  is  curious,  that  Edward  Bruce,  the  brother  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  himself  present  at  the  rout  of  Methven,  re- 
peated the  same  blunder  of  trusting  to  an  imaginary  sense 
of  honour  in  his  enemy,  and  was  very  near  experiencing  the 
fatal  results,  in  the  year  1316,  at  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland. 
That  nobleman  possessed  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  enterprize 
which  was  incapable  of  being  moulded  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  which  precipitated  his  downfal  and  de- 
struction. Fortunately  for  Scotland,  Robert,  with  equal 
virtue  and  courage,  learned  more  discretion  in  his  valour. 

The  whole  account  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  Robert  and  his  faithful  adherents  in  their  re- 
treat after  the  battle  of  Methven,  their  wanderings  among 
the  northern  Highlands,  their  concealment  in  the  island  of 
Rachrin,  their  hazardous  return,  and  chivalrous  enter- 
prizes  in  the  countries  of  Kyle  and  Carrick,  is  of  the  most 
interesting  description ;  and,  while  reading  it,  we  wish  to 
believe  as  implicitly  as  our  author  in  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  poet  who  relates  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  do 
believe  in  it.  Barbour  wrote  his  poem  a  short  time  only 
after  the  occurrence  of  those  events  which  he  commemo- 
rates, while  some  of  the  companions  of  Robert  might  still 
have  survived,  and  persons  and  circumstances  yet  existed 
to  detect  or  prevent  any  gross  abandonment  of  reality. 
The  narrative  certainly  wears  a  general  aspect  of  reality, 
jiotwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the  marvellous  in  which  it 
occasionally  indulges.  The  least  we  can  say  of  it  is  this. 
Knowing  that  Bruce  must  have  been  doing  something  in 
the  interval  between  the  summer  of  1306  and  the  autumn 
of  1307,  and  having  no  other  documents  whatever  to  sup- 
ply a  gap  in  his  history  of  so  much  interest  and  importance, 
we  are  glad  even  to  take  a  poet  for  our  guide,  and,  consi- 
dering the  probability  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the 
truth,  are  inclined  to  think  it  also  probable,  that  he  may 
h^Lye  recorded  \i.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
warfare  at  this  time  carried  on  between  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish, must  have  been,  in  its  very  nature,  poetical,  abound- 
ing in  every  variety  of  picturesque  and  uncommon  incident. 
The  defeat  of  multitudes  by  a  few,  the  frequent  surprisals 
of  castles  and  fortresses  by  mere  handfuis  of  men,  the  ex- 
traordinary diversity  of  stratagem,  all  these  are  circum* 
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stances  inseparable  from  the  species  of  hostility  which  then 
prevailed.  The  well-authenticated  history  of  the  wars  in 
Flanders  abounds  with  instances  equally  romantic :  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  the  present  moment  similar 
occurrences  are  daily  and  almost  hourly  taking  place  in 
Spain ;  only,  that  those  who  alone  are  capable  of  recording, 
are  also  interested  in  concealing  them.  Some  future  Spa- 
nish poet  may  perhaps  be  read  with  the  same  degree  of 
credit  respecting  the  actions  of  Mina,  Sanchez,  and  the 
Empecinado,  as  we  now  affix  to  Barbour's  narrative  of 
the  exploits  of  Bruce,  Randolph,  and  Douglas. 

The  cruel  spirit  of  retaliation  which  marked  sev  n'al  of 
these  exploits,  is  also  precisely  of  the  same  character  as 
that  which  accompanies  the  modern  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese on  their  career  of  vengeance.  This  is  by  no  means 
to  be  wondered  at.  Oppression  was  always,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  mother  of  cruelty.  We  speak  here  only  of  the 
barbarities  of  invasion  ;  but  Edward,  in  cold  blood  and  on 
the  detestable  plea  of  state  policy,  perpetrated  murders 
which  few  conquerors,  except  Bonaparte,  have  in  any  age 
submitted  to  imitate.  Of  one  species  of  cruelty  which  is 
laid  to  his  charge,  we  have  some  satisfaction  in  acquitting 
him.  It  is  said,  that  he  confined  many  of  his  illustrious  pri- 
soners; among  others,  a  sister  of  Bruce,  and  a  Countess  of 
Buchan,  in  cages  ;  and  historians,  mistaking  the  nature  of 
the  imprisonment  which  they  suffered,  have  described  it  in 
the  most  frightful  terms. 

*  That  most  impious  c»nspiratrix,'  says  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster, *  the  Countess  of  Buchun,  being  likewise  apprehended,  the 
the  king  commanded,  that  since  she  had  not  used  the  sword,  Iier 
life  should  be  spared :  but,  in  regard  of  her  illegal  conspiracy, 
she  should  be  contined  in  a  building  constructed  of  stone  and 
iron,  having  the  shape  tii  a  crown,  and  suspended  in  the  same 
at  Berwick  in  the  open  air;  that  she  might  thereby  become  a 
spectacle  to  all  passengers,  both  during  her  life  and  after  her 
death,  and  a  perpetual  example  of  opprobrium.' 

From  an  ordinance  of  Edward,  preserved  in  Rymer's 
Focdera,  however,  it  plainly  appears,  that  this  very  cage 
was  nothing  more  than  a  particularly  strong  room  in  the 
Castle  of  Berwick,  which  was,  besides,  directed  to  be 
'  so  constructed,  that  the  countess  may  have  therein  the 
convenience  of  a  decent  chamber:  yet  all  things  shall  be 
so  well  and  surely  ordered,  that  no  peril  may  arise  respect- 
ing the  secure  custody  of  the  countess.'  Vol.  1,  p.  215. 
Probably  the  famous  cage  of  Bajazet  was  no  more  bar- 
barous an  invention  than  this  for  the  confinement  of  the 
Counteis  of  Buchan. 
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It  is  one  of  the  jnost  admirable  points  in  Bruce's  cha- 
racter, that  the  cruelty  which  disgraced  almost  all  the  other 
warriors  of  his  times,  never  stained  the  lustre  of  his  truly 
generous  spirit.  Of  his  humanity,  and  of  the  moderation 
with  which  he  repelled  the  most  savage  injuries,  his  history 
affords  many  striking  examples.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
bined all  the  virtues  of  chivalry  more  perfectly  in  his  cha- 
racter than  any  knight  of  his  age.  Those  virtues  are  ele- 
fantly  summed  up  by  Barbour  in  his  description  of  Sir 
ames  Douglas,  who  certainly  deserved  the  lionours  of  a 
*  preux  chevalier'  in  the  next  rank,  if  not  equally,  with  his 
royal  friend  and  master.  We  will  only  strip  the  quotation 
before  us  of  its  Scotish  orthography,  which  renders  it  unin- 
telligible at  first  sight  to  an  English  reader ;  and  the  pas- 
sage will  be  allowed  to  possess  a  poetical  excellence  not 
unworthy  of  a  much  later  age. 

'  He  was  full  of  honour  fair. 

Wise,  courteous,  and  debonair. 

Liberal,  and  generous  too  was  he. 

And  loved,  o'er  all  things,  loyalty.^ 

*  He  was  in  all  his  deeds  so  lek  (loyal). 

That  he  would  never  deign  to  deal 

With  falsehood,  nor  with  treachery. 

His  hf  art  was  set  on  honour  high : 

And  he  behaved  in  such  manner, 

That  all  him  loved  that  were  him  near. 

But  he  was  not  so  fair,  tliat  we 

Should  highly  speak  of  his  beauty  : 

In  visage  lie  was  somewhat  gray. 

And  had  black  hair,  as  I've  heard  say ; 

But  of  limbs  he  was  well  made. 

With  bones  full  large,  and  shoulders  braid  (broad). 

Vih  body  well-made  and  Icnge  (slender). 
As  they  that  saw  him  said  to  me. 
When  he  was  blyth,  he  was  lovely. 
And  meek  and  sweet  in  company  : 
But  who  in  battle  might  him  see. 
Another  countenance  had  he. 

• — *  For  he  was  sweet  and  debonair. 

And  well  could  treat  his  friendys  fair. 

And  his  foes  right  terribly 

Confound,  through  his  great  chivalry; 

Wherein  of  little  fear  was  he. 

O'er  all  things  lov'd  he  loyalty. 

Treason  in  such  dislike  held  he. 

That  no  traitour  might  near  him  be. 

But,  soon  as  known,  that  he  should  be 

Well  punish'd  for  his  cruelty.'     VoK  11,  p.  508. 
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\Ve  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  our  author,  as  we 
might  wish,  in  his  detail  of  the  exploits  of  this  renowned 
warrior  and  thfe  other  companions  of  Bruce.  Besides,  the 
general  outlines  of  that  king's  history  (the  utmost  that  we 
could  give),  are  too  well  known  for  repetition.  Some 
mistaken  points  of  history  are  satisfactorily  enough  cleared 
up  and  rectified.  The  number  of  the  English  forces  em- 
ployed in  that  disastrous  expedition  which  terminated  with 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  which  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated by  the  Scotish  writers,  but  diminished,  probably  in 
an  equally  unfair  proportion,  by  the  philosophical  incre- 
dulity of  Hume,  is,  we  should  think,  computed  too  highly 
by  our  present  author.  If  the  extensive  county  of  Yorkj 
so  near  the  borders,  furnished  only  4000  soldiers,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  that  so  many  as  100,000  were  furnished  by  the 
whole  of  England.*  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  annals,  had  al- 
ready cleared  up  the  erroneous  vulgar  tradition  about 
Queen  Blearifs  Cross.  Some  errors  of  Camden,  in  his 
account  of  Irish  affairs,  are  properly  detected  and  exposed, 
particularly  his  absurd  story  of  the  Irish  soldiers  being 
compelled  by  a  famine  to  dig  up  the  dead  bodies  and  eat 
the  flesh  boiled  in  the  skulls.  Had  they  then  previously 
consumed  their  pots  and  kettles  ? 

We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  apology  here 
offered  for  JBruce's  apparently  rash  and  impolitic  conduct 
in  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  That  he  owed  much  to  his 
brother,  and  might  be  desirous  to  reward  his  great  services 
by  the  present  of  a  crown,  tells  well  for  his  affection  and 
gratitude.  But,  so  far  from  delivering  Scotland  by  his 
absence  from  the  miseries  of  war,  the  very  news  of  that 
absence  only  invited  the  invaders  to  renew  their  attempts^ 
and  depredations. 

A  mistake  of  that  egregious  blunderer,  the  Pere  Daniel, 
respecting  the  treaty  of  Corbeil,  1326,  between  France  and 
Scotland,  is  very  properly  corrected  from  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty.  A  blunder  arising  from  too  literal  a  transla- 
tion of  the  text  of  Froissart,  who  relates,  that  some  English 
prisoners  were  found  in  the  Scotish  camp,  '  les  jambes 
toutes  rompues^^  is  set  right  by  a  different  interpretation. 
The  author  means  no  more  than  that  the  legs  of  these  poor 

'>*■  *  Rangeons  tous  les  contes  de  Gregoire  de  Tours  avec  ceux  d'Herodote 
&  des  mille  &  une  nuits.  Envoyons  les  trois  cents  soixante  miile  sarra^^ins 
que  tua  Charles  Martel,  et  qui  mirent  ensuite  le  siege  devant  Narbonne,  atix 
trois  cents  mille  sibarites  tues  par  cent  mille  crotoniates,  dans  un  pays  qui 
peut  k  peines  nourrir  trente  mille  ames.*  Voltaire.  Pyrrhonism  e  de 
I'Histoire,  chap,  18. 
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men  were  chafed  and  made  sore  by  the  ligatures  with 
which  they  were  confined. 

*  In  an  old  song,  Jn  which  a  Highlander  enumerates  the  hard- 
ships he  endured  from  English  innovations,  one  of  his  com- 
plaints is,  that,  from  wearing  breeches,  aw  hims  legs  be  hrokit; 
a  literal  translation  of  the  precise  words  of  Froissart/  P.  424, 
vol.  11. 

The  style  in  which  this  work  is  composed,  we  would  not 
too  severely  condemn,  because  it  is  upon  the  whole  by  no 
means  heavy  or  uninteresting,  though  it  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  affectation  and  carelessness  of  expression. 

The  country  '  he-north  the  Frith,'  p.  7;  the  word  '  in- 
terponcy  for  interpose ;  '  paction ^^  for  pact ;  'paramont^  for 
paramount;  may  be  justified  by  the  usage  of  Scotland,  but 
are  certainly  not  English. 

'  This  act  assumed  the  judge  as  a  party,'  vol.  1,  p.  48  ; 
Mie  succeeded  to  revive^  instead  of,  in  reviving,  p.  65; 
*  poUtlcaUi/,'  for  politicly,  p.  72 ;  '  this  unpleasing  state  of 
duhietij^  p.  142 ;  ^  the  rights  of  a  nation  can  never  anti- 
qiMc\^  p.  151 ;  '  liberties  usurped  upouy  ib. ;  '  along  withy 
for  together,  ib. 

Tiie  '  Causus  Foederis,  or  subject  of  the  agreement,' 
p.  1G9;  *  derout\  for  rout.  '  Having  previously/  resolved 
to  give  battle  on  foot,  Robert  marshalled  his  army  in  the 
manner  prexiousli/  agreed  upon,'  p.  443 ;  '  assuring  thein^ 
if  they  followed  his  instructions,  that  they  would  assuredly 
acquire  the  victory,'  p.  461 ;  '  the  English  army  was 
drawn  off  to  the  rear  of  the  position  which  the  army  of 
Edward  then  occupied,'  as  if  the  English  army  and  Ed- 
ward's army  were  not  one  and  the  same,  p.  464 ;  '  adverse 
to  make  concessions,'  vol.2,  p.  351.  These,  and  many 
similar  inaccuracies  of  language,  prove  the  author  to  have 
been  little  used  to  the  business  of  composition. 

Nor  are  his  haste  and  inattention  solely  confined  to  in- 
stances of  bad  or  awkward  language.  In  the  narrative  of 
events,  he  frequently  forgets  what  he  has  already  said; 
repeats  circumstances  which  had  been  noticed  ten  pages 
before,  or  even  contradicts  himself  from  mere  carelessness. 
Thus,  in  p.  483,  Edward  the  Second  is  made,  afler  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  take  refuge  in  Linlithgow ,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  a  few  months  before ; 
and  Felim  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  who  is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Kenlis,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  appears 
again  in  arms^  long  after  his  death,  in  the  sixteenth. 


Art.  II. — The  History^  Topography^  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington^  171  the  County  of 
Middlesex.  Ineluding  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
most  eminent  and  remarhable  JPersons  who  have  been  born 
or  who  have  resided  there.  Illustrated  by  Seventeen 
Engravings.  By  John  Nelson.  London.  Nichols, 
1811,  4to.  21.2s. 

THE  author,  in  his  preface,  very  modestly  says,  that  he 
^  is  fully  aware  of  his  own  inability  to  add  much  to  the 
stock  of  the  experienced  antiquary  and  topographer;'  and 
that  '  his  chief  motive  was  the  information  and  amusement 
of  his  neighbours  and  friends.'  If  this  were  the  end  which 
Mr.  Nelson  had  in  view,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
allow,  that  he  has  fully  accomplished  it  in  the  present  pub- 
lication. His  book  is  very  far  from  being  deficient  in  infor- 
mation or  amusement,and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be  perused  with  much  pleasure  by  those  who  are  interested 
iu  the  topography  of  Islington.  If  Mr.  Nelson's  antiquarian 
researches  had  been  more  profound,  his  book  would  pro- 
bably have  been  less  inviting,  at  least  to  the  majority  of 
readers. 

*  The  parish  of  Islington  is  divided  into  six  liberties  or  dis- 
tricts, named  from  the  manors  in  which  they  are  situate,  viz, 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Upper  Barnesbury,  Lower  Barnesbury, 
Cvnionbury,  The  Prebend ;  and  Highbury,  or  Newington 
Barrow.'  *  *  *  •  The  quota  paid  towards  the  land-tax  is 
£2001  lOd.  the  amount  redeemed  being  £6*06  5s.  Gd.  and  the 
assessed  taxes  for  the  year  ending  April,  1810,  produced  about 
£19,300.  The  poors'  rates  for  the  last  three  years  have  averaged 
about  2s.  5d.  in  the  pound.  An  adequate  sum  is  collected  for 
watching  and  lighting  the  village  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  a  fund  is 
also  raised  annu;illy  by  compositicm  (in  lieu  of  statute  duty),  for 
repairing  the  parish  roads  and  foot-paths ;  the  rate  for  this  pur- 
pose from  Lady-Day,  1808,  to  Lady-Day,  1809,  produced 
£1,640  8s.  4d.  'By  virtue  of  the  act  of'  46  Geo.  III.  the  dust  is 
annually  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder :  the  first  year  (1806), 
it  produced  £850  10s.;  the  next  year  £498  13s.  fin  1808,  it 
produced  £450  ;  in  1809,  £651 ;  and  is  at  present  contracted  for 
at  £840.  This  money  is  applied  towards  the  purposes  of  tiie 
act  last  mentioned.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  tliis  parish, 
according  to  tlie  return  made  to  government  under  the  act  passed 
in  the  year  1800  (40  Geo.  HI.)  for  ascertaining  the  population 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  amounted  to  10,212,  being  4,189  males, 
and  6,023  females.  Of  the  total  of  these,  115  were  stated  to 
be  employed  in  agriculture ;  892  chiefly  in  trade,  manufactures, 
or  handicraft ;  and  9,205  net  included  in  either  of  these  classes. 
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The  number  of  houses,  according  to  this  return,  was  1,6G5,  oc- 
cupied by  2,228  families,  and  80  were  uninhabited ;  making  a 
total  of  1745/ 

In  1810,  the  number  of  houses  was  2,200,  and  of  inha- 
bitants 14,000. 

Mr.  Nelson  first  describes  the  roads  and  ways  in  this 
parish.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  '  pastimes  of  the  citizens.' 
We  noticed  nothing  new  nor  strikino*  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  Then  follow  some  pages  entitled  '  Records,  His- 
torical Notices,'  &c.  Mr.  Nelson  distributes  the  topogra- 
phical part  of  his  work  into  the  liberties  or  districts  men- 
tioned above.  He  commences  with  the  '  manor  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,'  which  anciently  formed  part  of  the  large 
possessions  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  that  name.  The 
house  of  this  religious  order  stood  on  the  site  of  St.  John's 
Square,  the  gateway  of  which  still  remains.  Though 
these  religionists  took  for  their  seal  the  representation  of 
two  men  riding  on  one  horse,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
poverty,  they  were  found,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, to  be  endowed  witfi  lands  of  the  annual  value  of 
£2,385  12s.  8d.  At  that  period,  the  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  contiguous  to  their  house,  com- 
prised a  tract  of  more  than  '  12  miles  in  circumference.' 
Mr.  Nelson  gives  a  list  of  the  Priors  of  this  order  in  Eng- 
land. Amongst  these,  we  read  the  name  of  Roger  de 
V^ere,  who 

*  gave  to  the  church  of  Clerkenwell  one  of  the  six  pots  used 
when  Jesus  turned  water  into  wine.'  *  Lands  in  this  manor 
descend  according  to  the  custom  of  Borough  English,  whereby 
the  youngest  son  of  a  copyholder  inherits,  or  in  default  of  issue, 
the  younger  brother.' 

When  our  author  comes  in  the  progress  of  his  work  to 
Upper  Holloway,  he  exhibits  some  biographical  notices 
of  the  family  of  Blount,  who  resided  here  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Henry  iJlouiit 
'  visited  the  Turkish  dominions  in  fcurope  and  several 
parts  of  Egypt,'  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels  on 
his  return.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Rlount,  was 
a  man  of  various  erudition.  His  brother,  Charles  Blount, 
published  a  translation  of  the  tw  o  first  books  of  Phi- 
lostratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  and  other  works, 
in  some  of  which,  his  skeptiail  opinions  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastics.  He  was  a  person  of  strong 
mind  and  ardent  sensibility,  which  precipitated  his  la- 
mentable end. 

The  workhouse  of  Islington  appears  to  be  under  excel- 
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lent  regulations,  and  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  last  receptacle  of  indigence, 
are  treated  with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  tenderness  very 
honourable  to  the  managers. 

*  In  April,  1810,  there  were  240  persons  in  the  workhouse,  of 
which  number,  60  individuals  were  of  the  age  of  70  years,  and 
upwards.  In  the  list  of  paupers,  is  an  unfortunate  female, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jemima  IVilliams,  who  was  brought  hither 
from  a  dunsj-hill,  where  she  lay  apparently  expiring  in  the 
autumn  of  1802.  She  had,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  wan- 
dered about  the  village  in  a  state  of  mental  weakness,  bordering 
on  insanity,  subsisting  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  such  passengers  as  were  moved  to  pity  by  her  for- 
lorn and  wretched  appearance.  She  was  generally  known  to  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Mad  Eleanor^  and  the  Queen  of 
Hornscij.  The  officers  of  the  parish  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  any  account  of  her  relatives  or  early  connections  ;  it  has, 
however,  been  asserted,  and  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  she 
came  of  a  good  family,  and  possessed  a  considerable  fortune; 
but  was  shamefully  deluded  and  robbed  of  all  her  property  by  a 
villain  in  her  younger  days.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion oi  that  derangement  of  mind  which  led  her  to  the  wandering 
mode  of  life  she  afterwards  adopted.  She  would  constantly 
range  about  the  village  to  Highbury,  Canoubury,  &c.  having  her 
cheek  distended  with  tobacco,  and  covered  with  rags  which 
Mere  hung  in  bundles  about  various  parts  of  her  body.  She 
subsisted  in  this  way,  always  sleeping  in  the  fields,  an  out-house, 
or  some  door-way,  wherever  night  happened  to  overtake  her.' 

A  lady  who  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  her  for  tlje 
last  two  years  of  her  houseless  existence,  says,  that  thif. 
unfortunate  female 

*  walked  in  all  weathers  from  morning  till  night,  and  seemed  in 
sensible  of  the  worst.  She  spoke  not  unless  spoken  to ;  she 
then  answered  in  a  mild  and  civil  manner.  When  she  was  tired, 
she  rested  her  back  against  a  wall,  or  sat  on  steps  ;  she  always 
accepted  what  was  given  her  with  silent  civility ;  but,  if  asked 
what  had  reduced  her  to  the  necessity  of  begging,  she  would 
refuse  the  money  and  walk  away.' 

Under  the  account  of  '  White  Conduit  Housed  where 
some  of  our  readers  have  probably  regaled  themselves  in  a 
summer  evening  with  the  grateful  beverage  of  tea,  we  find 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Christopher  Bartholomew,  a  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  who  was  reduced  from  affluence  to 
beggary  by  a  propensity  for  gambling  in  the  lottery,  which 
appears  to  have  stuck  to  his  last  sand.  At  one  period  of  hi^ 
life,  besides  the  tea-gardens  and  premises  just  mentioned, 
the  freehold  of  which  belonged  to  him,  with  that  of  the 
Angel  Inn,  facing  the  City  Road, 
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•  ha  tented  land  to  the  amount  of  £2000  a  year  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Islington  and  Holloway ;  and  was  remarkable  for 
having  the  greatest  quantity  of  hay-stacks  of  any  grower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  At  that  time,  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  worth  £50,000,  kept  his  carriage  and  servants  in  livery  ; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  having  been  unusually  successful  at  in- 
suring in  the  lottery,  gave  a  public  breakfast  at  his  tea-gardens, 
•*  to  commemorate  the  smiles  of  fortune  "  as  it  was  expressed  upon 
the  tickets  of  admission  to  this  f&te  champetre.  He  at  times  had 
some  very  fortunate  hits  in  the  lottery,  and  which,  perhaps, 
tended  to  increase  the  mania  which  hurried  him  to  his  ruiUi 
He  has  been  known  to  spend  upwards  of  2000  guineas  in  a  day 
for  insurance,  to  raise  which,  stack  after  stack  of  his  immense 
crops  of  hay  have  been  cut  down  and  hurried  to  market,  as  the 
readiest  way  to  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  for  these  extraor- 
dinary outgoings.  Having  at  last  been  obliged  to  part  with  his 
house  from  accumulated  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  he 
passed  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  great  poverty,  sub- 
sisting by  the  charity  of  those  who  knew  his  better  days,  and  the 
emolument  he  received  as  a  juryman  of  the  Sheriffs  Court  for 
the  County.  Still  his  propensity  to  be  engaged  in  this  ruinous 
pursuit,  never  forsook  him :  and  meeting  one  day,  in  the  year 
1807,  with  an  old  acquaintance,  he  related  to  him  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment he  entertained,  that  if  he  could  purchase  a  particular 
number  in  the  ensuing  lottery  (which  he  was  not  then  in  a  situa* 
tion  to  accomplish),  it  would  prove  successful.  His  friend,  after 
remonstrating  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  persevering  in  a 
practice  that  had  been  already  attended  with  such  evil  conse- 
quences, was  at  last  j)ersuaded  to  go  halves  with  him  in  a  six- 
teenth part  of  the  favourite  number,  which,  being  procured,  was 
most  fortunately  drawn  a  prize  of  £20,000.  With  the  moaey 
arising  from  this  extraordinary  turn  of  fortune,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  friends  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  £60  per  annum ; 
yet  fatally  addicted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  insurance,  he  dis-. 
posed  of  it,  and  lost  it  all.  He  has  been  known  frequently  to 
apply  to  those  persons  who  had  been  served  by  him  in  his  pros- 
perity, for  an  old  coat,  or  some  other  article  of  cast  off  apparel ; 
and  not  many  days  before  he  died,  he  solicited  a  few  shillings  to 
i)uy  him  necessaries/ 

The  above  unfortunate  victim  of  maniacal  delusion  died 
in  a  room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  Angel-court,  Windmill- 
street,  Hay'market,  in  March,  1809,  aged  6$. 

About  40  or  50  years  ago,  there  were  numerous  grass 
farms  in  Islington,  on  which,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
cows  were  kept ;  but  these  dairy  farms  are  almost  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  two  extensive  rrdlk  manufactories^  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  of  Mr.  Laycock  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

*  The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  each  cow,  has  been  ave- 
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raged  at  nine  quarts  per  day.  The  retail  dealer  agrees  with  the 
cow-keeper  for  the  produce  of  a  certain  number  of  cows,  and 
takes  the  labour  of  milking  them  upon  himself:  for  this  purpose, 
cc  rtain  persons  are  employed  in  the  cow-house,  called  milkers, 
who  are  paid  by  the  retailer.  The  milk  is  sold  by  the  cow- 
keepers  of  Islington  to  the  retail  dealers  at  about  2s.  6d.  for 
eight  quarts,* 

and  after  being  plentifully  diluted  with  water,  is  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  the  rate  of  ten  pence  a  quart ;  or,  reck- 
oning the  aqueous  addition  to  the  original  quantity,  at  a 
profit  of  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent. 

Amongst  the  biographical  curiosities  in  this  volume,  is 
an  account  of  Henry  fopham,  once  well  known  by  the 
name  of  '  The  Strong  Man*  of  Islington.  This  Topham 
was  a  singular  phenomenon  of  muscular  strength.  One  of 
his  first  feats  was  lying  on  his  back  with  his  feet  against  a 
wall,  and  pulling  against  a  horse.  Dr.  Desaguliers,  the 
author  of  '  A  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy,*  says, 
that  *  in  a  proper  position,  he  might  have  kept  his  situation 
against  the  pulling  of  four  horses,  without  the  least  incon- 
venience.* Amongst  the  other  exhibitions  of  his  strength 
which  Dr.  Desaguliers  records,  he  mentions,  that  Topham 
*  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker  about  a  yard  long,  and  three  inches 
round,  and  struck  upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  nearly  to  a  right  angle. 
With  such  another  poker,  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his  bands, 
and  the  middle  of  it  against  the  back  o^  his  neck,  he  brought 
both  ends  of  it  together  before  him ;  and  what  was  yet  more 
difficult,  he  pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He  broke  a  rope  of 
two  inches  circumference,  though,  in  consequence  of  his  awk- 
ward manner,  he  was  obliged  to  exert  four  times  more  strength 
than  was  necessary.' 

Amongst  the  laughable  circumstances  which  are  related 
of  his  extraordinary  powers,  the  following  may  suffice. 

'  On  his  way  home  one  night,  finding  a  watchman  fast  asleep 
in  his  box,  he  took  both  on  his  shoulders,  and  carrying  the  load 
with  the  greatest  ease,  at  length  carefully  dropped  the  guardian 
of  the  night  and  his  wooden  tenement  over  the  wall  of  Bunhill 
Fields  burying  ground,  when  the  poor  fellow,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  and  doubtful  whether  he  was  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  in  recovering  from  his  fright,  seemed  to  be  only  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  the  graves  around  him.' 

This  second  Sampson  was  not  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  first  in  his  connection  with  the  fair  sex ;  for  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  infidelities  of  his  wife  urged  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  in  a  fit  of  desperation. 

The  transitions  of  property  seem  to  be  very  frequent  in 
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the  parish  of  Islington,  as  will  generally  be  found  the 
case  in  parishes  near  the  centre  of  commercial,  and  in- 
deed of  every  kind  of  speculation.  The  site  of  the  old 
moated  mansion  in  the  manor  of  Hiffhburj,  which  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  was  sold  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  Sir  George  Colebrooke  to  a 
stock  broker  of  the  name  of  Dawes,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  adjoining.  This  gentleman  erected  an 
elegant  house  on  the  spot,  which,  in  1788,  was  sold  to. 
Mr.  Devaynes,  who  afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Aubert,  who 
erected  a  lofty  and  spacious  observatory,  which  he  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  astronomical  apparatus.  Mr. 
Aubert  also  greatly  improved  the  grounds;  but  in  1806, 
this  beautiful  villa  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  purchased  by 
John  Bentley,  Esq.  the  present  proprietor. 

Our  author  furnishes  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Aubert, 
whose  mercantile  pursuits  did  not  divert  his  mind  from 
philosophical  studies,  particularly  that  of  astronomy.  He 
was  '  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  completion  of 
Ramsgate  Harbour,'  and  he  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Smeaton, 
who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  erection  of  the  Edy- 
stone  light-house,  to  accept  of  the  situation  of  engineer 
in  that  important  undertaking.  On  one  occasion,  Mr- 
Aubert  descended  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Smeaton,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  diving-bell  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pier  at  Ramsgate.  They  are  said  to  have  re- 
mained three  Quarters  of  an  hour  under  the  water. 

Highbury  Place  is  one  of  the  finest  row  of  houses  in 
the  parish  of  Islington.  The  house  which  is  numbered 
38,  was  for  several  years  occupied,  at  least  during  part  of 
the  day,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  the  late  chief  cashier 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  once  more  reverenced  by  nine-tenths  of  our  country- 
men than  that  of  Bacon,  Milton,  or  Locke,  was  the  son  of 
a  baker,  in  Castle  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Overy's, 
South wark.  Our  worthy  author  says,  '  it  is  related,  that 
at  at  an  earli/  age.,  he  wrote  a  fair  and  legible  hand!''  When 
a  man  possesses  no  other  accomplishments,  some  stress  may 
certainly  be  laid  upon  this.  But  our  old  friend,  Abraham 
Newland,  was  also  an  expert  arithmetician.  IJere  is  a  heigh- 
tening circumstance  to  the  eulogy  on  his  penmanship* 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  one  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  his  early  life,  he  discovered  a  fond- 
ness for  music,  and  officiated  for  some  time  as  organist  to  a 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwark.  In  178S,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  place  of  chief  cashier;  and  had  a 
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suite  of  rooms  allotted  to  him  at  the  Batik,  out  of  which  her 
never  slept  for  a  single  night  during  a  period  of  five  and 
twenty  years.  This  was  not  constraint,  but  choice.  The 
habits  of  business  which  he  had  formed,  seemed  to  consti- 
tute the  great  pleasure  of  his  life ;  and  '  he  has  been 
known  to  declare,  that  he  derived  more  happiness  from  a 
single  hour^s  attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  than 
from  a  whole  day  spent  in  the  most  convivial  and  enter- 
taining company.'  It  is  curious  thus  to  see  the  force  of 
habit  converting  a  dull  routine  of  employment  into  a 
source  of  exquisite  gratification  to  the  individual,  whose 
occupation  a  common  bye-stander  would  probably  have 
imagined  could  be  productive  only  of  weariness  or  disgust. 
Mr.  Newland  sat  down  constantly  to  his  desk  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  '  and  was  never 
absent  from  his  duty  until  three  in  the  afternoon.'  He  did 
not,  accordingly,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  residence 
at  Highbury  Place  for  any  large  portion  of  the  day.  After 
dinner,  he  usually  went  thither  in  his  carriage,  and  drank 
tea  with  his  housekeeper;  but  never  failed  to  return  at 
night  to  his  dormitory  at  the  Bank.  Such  was  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  !  tike  most  men  who  have  gradually 
risen  to  affluence  from  a  state  bordering  on  penury,  he  was 
parsimonious  in  the  extreme.  His  domestic  expenditure 
was  regulated  tvith  as  much  methodical  exactness  as  his 
banking  concerns.  '  Befbre  the  close  of  every  day,  the 
books  of  account  of  his  domestic  transactions  w  ere  en- 
tered ;  and  the  receipts  and  expences  of  each  day  were  re- 
gularly and  methodically  assigned  to  their  proper  places.' 
In  September,  1807,  he  retired  from  his  situation  at  the 
Bank ;  but  on  quitting  his  employment,  his  happiness  seems 
to  have  vanished,  and  his  life  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
2hi  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Nelson  inti- 
mates, that  Mr.  Newland's  religious  opinions  were  '  of  a 
very  dangerous  and  Ant i- Christian  tendency.'  But,  as 
Mr,  N.  has  not  informed  us  what  these  opinion^  were,  W« 
will,  in  common  charity,  hope,  that  they  were  not  quite  so 
bad  as  he  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

*  The  foundation  of  a  house  for  persons  afflicted  With  the 
leprosy,  at  Kingsland/  says  Mr.  Nelson,  *  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  So  early  as  the  year  1437,  John  Pope, 
citizen  and  barber,  by  his  will,  gave  to  "  the  Master  and  Go- 
vernors of  the  House  of  Lepers,  called  Le  Lokes,  at  Kingsland 
without  London,  an  annual  rent  of  6s.  8d.  issuing  out  of  certain 
shops  situate  in  Sherborne-lane,  toward  the  sustentation  of  the 
said  house  at  Kingsland,  for  ever.'" 
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TheLock  Hospital  al  Kingsland  was,  in  process  of  time, 
converted  into  a  receptacle  for  persons  afflicted  with 
siphi/lis,  which  was  then  considered  as  contagious,  and  the 
persons  labouring  under  the  complaint,  were,  accordinfflj, 
removed  from  the  capital.  This  hospital  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  an  appendage  to  that  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  Barley  Mow  public-house,  on  the  west  side  of  Frog- 
lane,  in  this  parish,  was  formerly  the  temporary  residence 
of  that  singular  example  of  g^enius  and  dissipation,  George 
Morland,  where  he  produced  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
his  art. 

*  Whilst  at  the  Barley  Mow,  he  frequently  applied  to  the  farm 
yard  opposite  for  portions  of  old  cart  harness,  as  saddles,  cof- 
jar^,  hames,  &c.  which  were  regularly  copied  into  his  sketch 
book,  and  he  would  send  after  any  rustic-looking  character 
whom  he  chanced  to  see  passing  the  house,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sitting,  and  for  which  the  party  was  generally  remunerated  with 
a  piece  of  money  and  something  to  drink.' 

The  manor  of  Canonbury,  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
became,  in  1570,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Knt. 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1594,  who,  from  his 
great  wealth,  was  called  '  Rich  Spencer,'  but  whose  publip 
§pirit  was  not  inferior  to  his  fortune.  By  his  wife,  Lady 
Alice  Bromfield,  Sir  John 

*  had  one  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  of  whom  Mr.  Nicholls  men- 
tions a  tradition,  that  she  was  carried  off  from  Canonbury  House 
in  a  baker's  basket,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  second  Lord 
Compton,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1594, 
she  was  married.'  *  Mr.  Biggerstaff,  sen.  an  old  inhabitant,  and 
many  years  vestry  clerk  of  Islington  Parish,  used  to  relate  a 
pleasant  anecdote  respecting  this  match,  from  which  it  would 
appear,  that  the  knight  was  so  much  incensed  at  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter,  that  he  totally  discarded  her,  until  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  by  the  kind  interposition  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  effect  which,  the  following  stratagem  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  When  the  matrimonial  fruit  was  ripe,  the  queen  re- 
quested, that  Sir  John  would,  with  her,  stand  sponsor  to  the  first 
offspring  of  a  young  couple,  happy  in  their  love,  but  discarded 
by  their  father :  the  knight  readily  complied,  and  her  majesty 
dictated  his  own  surname  for  the  Christian  name  of  the  child. 
The  ceremony  being  performed.  Sir  John  assured  the  queen,  that 
having  discarded  his  own  daughter,  he  should  adopt  this  boy  as 
iiis  son.  The  parents  of  the  child  being  now  introduced,  the 
jtnight,  to  his  great  surprise,  discovered,  that  he  had  adopted  his 
owa  grand-son,  who  ultimately  succeeded  his  father  in  his  ho- 
nours, and  his  grandfather  in  his  wealth.' 

Amongst  some  short  notices  of  residents  at  Islington,  we 
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find  mention  of  Mr.  Penn,  an  artisan  of  singular  ingenuity, 
who  fabricated  for  Mr.  Parker,  a  glass  manufacturer,  m 
Fleet-street,  a  convex  burning  glass  of  such  extraordinary 
powers,  that  the  hardest  metals  were  dissolved  in  a  few 
seconds  by  exposure  to  its  intense  focus.  A  diamond 
weighing  ten  grains,  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  its 
agency  in  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  '  to  six  grains,  during 
which  operation,  it  opened  and  foliated  like  the  leaves  of 
a  flower,  and  emitted  whitish  fumes.'  The  burning  glass 
is  said  to  be  now  at  Pekin,  where  it  was  carried  by  Captain 
Mackintosh,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney  to  China. 

The  account  of  the  '  Honourable  Baron  Ephraim  Lopez 
Pereira  D'Aguilar,  who  resided  at  No.  21,  Camden-street,' 
and  whose  eccentricities  appear  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
mental  derangement,  is  one  of  the  biographical  varieties  in 
this  work,  in  which  number  we  may  also  rank  the  account  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  the  author  of  the  Concordance, 
but  who  was  an  oddity  of  a  much  more  sober  and  moral 
cast  than  the  Baron  D'Aguilar.  Whatever  might  be  the 
deviation  of  Mr.  Cruden  from  established  opinions  and 
customs,  his  Concordance  will  long  entitle  him  to  the  gra- 
titude of  Divines. 

We  must  now  close  our  account  of  Mr.  Nelson's  book,  in 
which  there  is  altogether  a  pleasant  melange  of  local  and 
personal  information,  without  many  of  those  large  and 
cheerless  expanses  of  letters-press,  which  topographers 
sometimes  devote  to  genealogical  trifling  and  antiquarian 
sterility. 


Art.  in. — An  Essay  on  thesood  Effects  which  may  he 
deri'oed  in  the  British  West  Indies^  in  consequence  of  the 
Aholition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade;  including  an 
Inquiry  into  the  present  insular  Policy  of  those  Colonies, 
By  Stephen  Gaisford^  Esq,  London,  Baldwin,  1811, 
8vo.  7s. 

Mr.  GAISFORD  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  was 
twice  destined  to  visit  the  West  Indies  m  a  public  capacity  ; 
that  ten  years  ago,  he  resided  for  a  few  weeks  in  Jamaica ; 
and  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
he  resided  ^  for  upwards  of  four  years  in  the  windward 
colonfes.*  The  remarks  of  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
such  opportunities  as  Mr.  Gaisford  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, and  such  a  capacity  for  turning  those  opportunities 
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to  account,  cannot  well  be  destitute  of  instruction  or  un- 
deservin«^  of  attention. 

Mr.  Gaisford's  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  with  an 
appendix.  In  the  first  section,  the  author  more  particu- 
larly examines  the  law  and  customs  of  slavery,  and  deve- 
lopes  the  political  construction  of  society  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  second  section  considers  '  slavery  in  reference  to  an* 
cient  history :  its  probable  origin,  and  its  dissolution  on 
the  revival  of  civilization  in  Europe.' 

In  his  third  section,  the  author  resumes  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Gaisford  has  strikingly  delineated  the  evils  of  slavery, 
as  it  is  practised  in  the  West  Indies,  in  a  political  and 
prudential  point  of  view.  He  has  shown,  that  the  plan- 
tations are  cultivated  at  more  expence  and  much  less  pro- 
portionate advantage  than  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
be,  if  free  labourers  supplied  the  place  of  slaves.  He 
computes  the  cultivation  of  a  sugar  estate  of  six  hundred 
acres  to  require,  on  an  average,  the  labour  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  slaves.  Each  slave,  according  to  the  prices  of 
late  years,  is  reckoned  to  have  cost  the  purchaser  eighty 
pounds.  Thus  the  slaves  on  an  estate  of  the  extent  which 
we  have  mentioned,  would  cost  the  proprietor  the  sum  of 
jg20,000.  This  is  an  enormous  capital  to  expend  on  a 
stock  of  labourers,  who,  according  to  a  computation 
formed  from  authentic  documents,  must  be  replaced  every 
sixteen  years.  So  adverse  is  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  so  frail  the  tie  which  attaches  him  to  life.  But  yet  the 
author  tells  us,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  on  a  plantation 
of  the  size  above  mentioned,  '  does  not  equal  the  labour 
of  an  ordinary  English  farm.'  Those  calculations  of  in- 
dustry, which  are  suited  to  free  men,  cannot  be  applied  to 
slaves.  The  slave  labourers  may  be  numerous,  but  the 
work  done  will  still  be  small.  Slavery,  indeed,  must  ne- 
cessarily engender  laziness.  This  is  unavoidable.  It  is 
the  result  of  its  physical  and  moral  tendencies. 

The  author  remarks, 
'  that  nothing  but  the  singular  productiveness  of  West  Indian 
commodities  would  support  so  expensive  a  system  of  labour  as 
West  Indian  slavery.  The  British  planter  is  the  pay-master  of 
unprofitable  servants,  and  the  owner  of  extensive  domains,  one- 
third  only  of  which,  does,  in  general,  his  faulty  system  of  la- 
bour allow  him  to  convert  as  a  source  of  revenue,  in  many  in- 
stances as  great  a  part  remaining  an  uncultivated  waste,  or  un- 
profitable wilderness.' 

The  vast  capitals  which  are  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of 
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slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  might  have  been  devoted  to  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  islands,  if  a  system  of  free 
labourers  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  slaves.  But, 
according  to  the  present  mode,  the  slaves  on  a  West  Indian 
estate,  are  a  capital  which,  instead  of  replacing  itself  with 
a  profit,  is  continually  annihilated  at  the  end  of  about  every 
sixteen  years. 

The  planter,  anxious  to  derive  the  utmost  profit  in  the 
shortest  time  from  his  slave  labourers,  is  very  apt  to  force 
them  to  do  more  work  than  is  compatible  with  their  health 
or  strength.  Thus,  for  a  temporary  good,  he  is  incited  to 
do  himself  a  permanent  injury.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the 
fcupidity  engendered  by  the  pernicious  system  of  slavery ! 
The  toil  of  the  individual  is  viewed  only  as  an  article  of 
merchandize  of  which  the  most  must  be  made.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  planter  are  continually  stimulating  him  to 
raise  a  greater  crop  than  that  to  which  his  stock  of  slaves 
is  competent.  Hence,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  planter 
is  disposed, 

*  as  little  as  possible,  to  grant  leisure  to  the  healthy  to  raise 
their  sutficiency  of  food,  permission  to  the  sick  to  lay  bye  and 
recruit  their  strength,  time  for  the  mothers  to  rear  their  young, 
and  time  for  the  enslaved  young  to  attain  adult  years  before 
their  appropriation  to  labour.' 

But  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  obliges  the  planter 
to  attend  more  than  he  was  formerly  wont  to  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  his  slaves,  and  to  that  of  their  progeny. 

That  slaves  may,  under  proper  management,  be  made  to 
keep  up  their  own  population,  and  that  West  Indian  estates 
may  be  cultivated  without  the  perpetual  purchase  of  fresh 
slaves,  is  proved  by  the  state  of  Barbados,  in  which  thero 
are  many  proprietors  who  have  not  purchased  a  slave  for 
half  a  century.  The  island  of  Barbados,  where  the  ma^ 
liagement  of  the  slaves  has  been  at  once  more  judicious  and 
humane  than  in  the  other  islands,  shows  the  good  effects  in 
a  higher  and  more  general  cultivation. 

*  The  idea/  says  Mr.  Gaisford,  *  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  breed  slaves,  scarcely  deserves  a  formal  refutation.  The 
utmost  cost  of  breeding  a  slave  until  he  can  earn  his  own  main^ 
tenance,  has  been  computed  at  £100.  Now  it  certainly  requires 
but  Httle  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  to  be  convinced,  that  it 
is  cheaper  by  more  than  one  half  to  pay  an  hundred  pounds  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  years,  than  to  pay  £80  in  the  course  of 
six  months.  People,  however,  are  sometimes  glad  to  borrow 
upon  usury;  but  no  people  in  the  West  Indies  object  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  so  much  as  embarrassed  planters. 
This,  however,  may  be  a  chief  reason  why  the  weight  or  majority 
pf  the  country  is  yet  sq  hostile  to  the  measure/ 
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Mr.  Gaisford  draws  no  very  cheering  picture  of  the  com- 
mercial state  of  the  West  Indies,  which  he  seems  to  think 
far  advanced,  and  advancing  with  an  accelerated  pace,  to- 
wards the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  and  despair.  The  author 
produces,  in  a  note  to  p.  103,  the  following  statements,  to 
show  the  increase  of  this  accumulating  calamity. 

*  The  total  value  of  lands,  buildings,  and  stock  in  these  colo- 
nies, exclusive  of  slaves,  is  estimated  at  £&6,037,500  sterling. 
The  mortgage  debts  alone  upon  West  India  property,  amount  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  £24,000,000  sterling. 

'  Sir  William  Young's  Common  Place  Book,  of  the 
West  ladies,  published  Anno  Domini,  1806. 

*  In  the  year  1789,  the  Council  of  Jamaica  laid  statements  be- 
fore the  British  Privy  Council,  shewing,  that  the  average  profits 
of  the  whole  capital  embarked  in  that  island,  was  only  four  per 
cent,  and  this  not  a  regular  profit,  for  while  some  were  gaining 
15  or  20  per  cent,  others  were  losing  as  much.  And  it  was 
shewn,  that  in  the  course  of  20  years,  from  1760  to  1780,  there 
had  been  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  and  twenty-one  execu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  £22,563,786  sterling.  Time  has  not 
changed  the  aspect  of  such  affairs  much  for  the  better.  The 
House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  declare,  on  the  24th  November, 
1807,  that  **  thirty-two  sugar  estates  had  been  sold  in  that 
island  the  preceding  five  years  under  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  pay  debts  ;  suits  with  respect  to  115,  were  then 
depending  in  that  court,  and  many  more  bills  for  the  sale  of 
estates  Were  preparing.  They  state,  that  the  sugar  estates  lately 
thrown  up,  brought  to  sale,  and  then  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
of  Jamaica  and  England,  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  in  that  colony.' 

Section  I V.  more  particularly  shows  how  slavery  weakens 
the  powers,  and  checks  the  progress,  of  industry.  The  au- 
thor, at  the  same  time,  expatiates  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
moting the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  slaves,  and 
of  free  persons  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies.  We  shall 
quote  one  or  two  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject. 

*  The  intelligence  of  the  slave,  combined  with  a  disposition  to 
discharge  the  several  moral  duties,  is  the  most  effectual  wedge, 
properly  managed,  to  expel  the  evils  of  this  country.  It  requires 
also  no  sagacity  to  discern,  that  the  first  and  last  of  these  de* 
sirable  qualities  are  promoted,  and  mculcated  by  the  same  means. 
I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  remark  what  Mr.  Hume  has  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  partially  civilized  state  of  the  British  nation.  "  Virtue/' 
says  this  learned  historian,  *'  which  is  nothing  but  an  enlarged 
and  cultivated  reason,  never  flourishes  to  any  degree,  nor  is 
founded  on  steady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a  good 
education  becomes  general,  and  where  men  are  taught  the  perni- 
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cious  consequences  of  vice,  treachei7,  and  immorality."  There 
can  be  no  difference  in  the  means  which  make  a  good  slave  and 
a  good  citizen ;  and  it  is  this  unalterable  close  alliance  of  the 
two,  which  makes  the  first  so  unpopular  to  obtain.' 

*  If  you  degrade  the  man  to  the  beast,  you  must  expect  a 
brutish  remuneration.  It  is  folly  to  look  for  approved  principles 
without  their  inculcation ;  nor  will  men  and  women  spontane* 
ously  grow  up  to  this  or  that  political  purpose.  The  expencc 
incurred  in  training  the  man,  is  in  the  mass  amply  repaid  by  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  country.' 

In  the  last  section,  the  author  explains  the  measures 
which  seem  most  expedient  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  colonies.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important  appears 
to  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  slaves,  by 
which  their  skill  and  their  value,  as  labourers,  must  be  at 
once  greatly  increased,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
according  to  our  notions,  by  which  they  may  be  gradually 
prepared  for  a  complete  emancipation  from  servitude  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  freemen.  The  slave  is 
made  to  labour  by  means  of  the  whip,  which  is  the  great 
stimulus  to  exertion  ;  but  while  a  freeman  labours  for  his 
own  advantage,  his  voluntary  labour  is,  at  the  same  time, 
more  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  em- 
ploys him  than  the  forced  toil  of  a  slave  is  to  that  of  his 
task- master. 

The  author  remarks,  that  there  ^  can  be  no  other  means 
of  exciting  industry  in  the  unpaid  slave  than  the  fixing  a 
limit  to  his  labours,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  measurement  of 
such  by  the  day  or  the  hour,  but  by  the  quantity  of  work 
to  be  performed.'  And  he  very  humanely  adds,  that 
•  as  there  are  motives  for  a  slave  to  dispatch  his  work  when  spe- 
cified, besides  those  of  coming  rest  and  quietude,  the  task  as- 
signed should  be  liberal  enough  to  admit  these,  and  as  much 
time  as  can  be  for  those  means  of  self-benefit,  which  the  politics 
of  man  have  denied  him  in  every  other  way.  It  would  be  as 
easy  for  the  colonial  legislatures,  well  acquainted  as  they  all  are 
with  the  detail  of  plantations,  to  specify  by  the  force  of  real 
law,  the  quantity  of  daily  labour  beyond  which  a  slave  shall 
not  be  required  to  exceed ;  as  it  was  lately  to  specify  in  the  slave 
acts  the  quantity  of  food  he  ought  to  receive.  It  is  a  great  re- 
proach, that  such  a  measure  has  never  been  adopted,  which 
would  be  simply, — An  act  to  prevent  the  oppression  and  over^ 
working  of  slaves,' 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Gaisford,  that  the  private 
industry  of  the  slave  should  be  encouraged  for  his  own  bei^ 
nefit ;  and  that  liberty  should  be  held  out  as  the  incitement 
to  his  toils.    He  should,  in  short,  be  allowed  to  purchase 
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Ms  freedom  at  a  moderate  and  fixed  price.  This  prospect 
would  animate  liis  toils,  and  soften  all  the  intermediate 
hours  of  servitude,  till  he  had  worked  out  his  release  from 
bondage  by  his  augmented  diligence. 

We  have  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
that  it  is  the  system  of  slavery  which  has  stunted  the  poli- 
tical growth  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  we  feel  a 
cheering'  assurance,  that  if  these  colonies  were  cultivated 
by  free  labourers,  instead  of  slaves,  they  would  soon  attain 
to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  and  civilization  than 
they  have  ever  yet  reached.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
the  dictates  of  justice  are  in  strict  unison  with  those  of 
policy  and  interest.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent 
essay  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  merits  atten- 
tive consideration. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Prince  Potemkin, 
Field- Marshal,  a7id  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian 
Armvy  Grand  Admiral  of  the  Fleets,  Knight  of  the  prin- 
cipal Orders  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  of  all 
the  Orders  of  Russia,  Sf^c.  S^c.  comprehending  Original 
Anecdotes  of  Catharine  the  Second  and  of  tlie  Russian 
Court,  Translated  from  the  German,  London,  Col- 
burn,  1812,  8vo. 

WE  have  had  so  many  details  respecting  Pi'ince  Potem- 
kin  in  the  different  accounts  of  the  Kussian  empire  by  tra- 
vellers and  historians,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
German  biographer  would  be  able  to  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  subject,  or  give  us  any  information  respecting  this 
extraordinary  personage  which  we  have  not  had  before. 
The  writer  of  this  life  does  not  mention  the  particular 
sources  from  which  he  derived  his  materials,  and  therefore 
we  may  suppose,  as  the  book  indeed  itself  proves,  that 
he  had  not  access  to  any  means  of  intelligence  which  other 
writers  had  not  previously  possessed.  It  is,  however, 
rather  an  agreeable  compilation,  and  appears  to  be  impar- 
tial. The  author  is  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Potemkin, 
which  were  at  least  as  numerous  as  his  great  qualijlies ;  and 
he  forms,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character, 
which  was  a  sort  of  strange  compound  of  very  opposite 
#ngredients. 

Potemkin  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  for 
.4he  ecclesiagtical  profession,  and  in  more  than  one  period 
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of  his  life,  he  threatened  to  turn  monk.  At  Moscow,  he 
acquired  a  smattering  of  theological  lore,  which  he  some- 
times mingled  in  his  conversation  with  those  who  were 
polemics  only  in  the  courts  of  Venus  or  the  field  of  Mars.^ 

The  Russians,  who  appear  to  possess  great  flexibility  of 
the  vocal  organs,  the  improvement  of  which  is  favoured 
by  the  copious  variety  of  articulations  which  their  lan- 
guage requires,  are  said  to  evince  great  facility  not  only  in 
learning  to  read  but  to  pronounce  the  different  languages 
of  Europe.  Potemkin  spoke  the  French  language  with 
fluency,  and  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  to  read 
the  best  poets  of  antiquity  with  uncommon  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  entire  credit  to  this,  and  if 
it  were  true,  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  his  manners  were 
not  more  softened  by  the  '  literce  humaniores,^  that  litera- 
ture which  tends  at  once  to  exercise  the  affections  and  to 
refine  the  sentiments. 

Potemkin  owed  the  first  steps  of  his  advancement  to  the 
power  and  honours  which  he  afterwards  obtained,  to  an 
early  intimacy  with  the  OrloffB,  who  were  instrumental  in 
enabling  Catharine  to  dethrone  her  husband,  Peter  III. 
and  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Russias.  Potpmkin,  whom 
the  Orloff*s  induced  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  auxiliary 
in  producing  the  revolution  of  1762. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  before  Potemkin  was  admitted 
to  the  private  parties  of  the  empress,  whose  attention  he, 
attracted  by  his  insinuating  address,  the  vivacity  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  personal  accomplishments.  Potemkin 
appears  to  have  been  early  conscious  of  the  favourable 
impression  which  he  had  made  on  the  mind  of  ^he  em- 
press, and  he  omitted  no  endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the 
utmost.  The  jealousy  and  the  resentment  of  Orloff*wepe 
excited  by  what  he  deemed  the  presumptuous  temerity 
of  Potemkin,  in  endeavouring  to  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  his  sovereign.  Catharine,  however,  though 
fihe  secretly  gave  the  preference  to  Potemkin,  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  observe  some  degree  of  reserve 
in  her  attachment,  from  a  dread  of  ofi'ending  the  Orloffs, 
to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and  who  had  been  her  confi- 
dential agents  in  the  destruction  of  her  husband.  Catha- 
rine, however,  at  last  summoned  resolution  to  get  rid  of 
Orloff,  who  retired  in  1773.  But  Potemkin  did  not  in# 
mediately  succeed  to  the  place  of  favour  which  OrlofF  had 
ieen constrained  to  abandon;  for,  when  Potemkin,  who 
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had  been  absent  in  the  army,  returned  to  Petersburg,  he 
found,  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  guards  of  the  name  of 
Vassiltsckikoff,  supplied  the  functions  of  the  discarded 
favourite. 

Potemkin  was  deeply  chagTined  at  this  news,  and  en- 
deavoured to  work  on  the  sensibility  of  Catharine  by  as- 
suming an  air  of  despondency  and  distraction.  He  affected 
to  shun  company,  to  bury  himself  in  a  deep  solitude,  and 
seemed  determined  to  adopt  the  monastic  life.  Catharine, 
who  was  probably  not  sorry  to  have  kindled  a  passion  of 
so  much  fervour  and  violence,  took  care  to  have  an  inti- 
mation conveyed  to  him,  that  his  homage  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  his  sovereign.  Potemkin,  however,  to  make 
his  victory  sure,  was  resolved  to  dissemble  a  little  longer. 
He  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  appeared  determined  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  But  Catharine,  whose  sensi- 
bilities began  now  to  be  highly  excited  by  the  romantic  at- 
tachment which  she  thought  that  she  had  inspired,  is  said 
to  have  dispatched  the  Countess  of  Bruce  on  a  secret  em- 
bassy to  Potemkin,  who  '  cast  off  the  cowl,  to  fly  with 
rapture  to  the  arms  of  his  sovereign.'  In  1775,  Potemkin 
reached  the  height  of  favour  at  which  his  Timbition  had 
aimed,  and  became  for  a  considerable  time  invested  with 
almost  as  much  power  as  if  he  had  been  the  autocrat  of  the 
Russias. 

Knowing  the  fickleness  of  Catharine  in  her  more  tender 
attachments,  Potemkin  strenuously  endeavoured  to  obtain 
Ihat  ascendency  over  her  will,  impressed  by  a  conviction  of 
his  superior  zeal  for  her  service,  devotion  for  her  interest, 
and  desire  to  promote  her  fame,  which  might  remain,  even 
when  her  personal  regards,  which,  apt  to  be  rather  capricious 
and  volatile,  were  alienated  from  him  to  some  other  indi- 
vidual. In  this  attempt,  in  which  he  displayed  a  consum- 
mate degree  of  sagacity  and  art,  he  succeeded  to  admira* 
tion;  for,  when  other  favourites  successively  obtained  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  heart  of  Catharine,  Potemkin 
almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  retained  a  sort  of  authoritative 
influence  over  her  mind ;  and  the  political  destinies  of  the 
Russian  empire  seemed  confided  to  his  custody.  This 
seems  a  sort  of  singular  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  fa- 
l^ouritism;  and  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  commanding 
genius  of  Potemkin. 

Potemkin 
*  occupied  in  the  imperial  palace  the  apartments  destined  to  the 
favourite,  which  had  an  immediate  communication  with  those  of 
the  empress  by  a  private  staircase.     But  otiea  when  surrounded 
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by  numerous  courtiers,  he  abruptly  quitted  them  to  walk  Up  to 
the  empress  in  his  night-gown,  leaving  his  company  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.  The  empress,  on  her  part,  not  only  tolerated  this 
excessive  familiarity,  but  frequently  came  down  to  the  favourite 
in  the  course  of  the  evenipg/ 

'  Though  haughty  with  the  great,  Potemkin  was  often  con- 
descendingly familiar  with  persons  in  lower  situations  of  life. 
Subaltern  functionaries  frequently  availed  themselves  of  his  in^ 
dolence  to  obtain  what  the  most  illustrious  persons  would  not 
have  dared  to  ask.  But  sometimes  he  made  merry  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  those  who  were  more  immediately  in  his  dependance. 
His  secretary  one  day  laid  a  wager,  that  he  would  make  him  sign 
a  large  pile  of  important  papers  to  wliich  he  had  repeatedly  urged 
bis  signature  in  vain  during  six  months.  He  accordingly  entered 
the  favourite's  room  with  a  huge  pocket-book  full  of  writings 
which  had  cost  him  much  labour.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
he  triumphantly  returned  from  his  cabinet,  and  proclaimed,  that 
he  had  woii  his  bet.  But  when  the  writings  were  examined,  it 
was  found,  that  instead  of  his  o\vn,  Potemkin  had  signed  every 
one  of  the  papers  with  the  name  of  the  secretary,  who  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  write  them  all  over  a  second  time,  and  lost* 
his  wager  into  the  bargain.' 

Potemkin,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  empress,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  by  Joseph  the  Second.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  different  Russian  orders,  and  with  those 
of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  but  the  honours  to 
which  he  aspired,  but  could  not  gain,  gave  him  more 
chagrin  than  he  received  pleasure  from  those  which  he 
possessed.  He  sighed  with  impatience,  like  a  child  for  ^ 
toy,  for  the  orders  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
neither  of  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  procure. 

But  Potemkin  was  not  intent  on  the  acquisition  only 
of  empty  honours  or  titular  distinctions.  His  avarice, 
which  was  equalled  only  hy  his  profusion,  grasped  at  every 
thing  within  his  reach.  As  the  favourite  of  Catharine,  he 
had  a  settled  moiitlily  pension  of  twelve  thousand  roubles, 
which  were  regularly  laid  on  his  dressing-table  on  the 
first  day  of  every  iRonth.  The  expences  of  his  household, 
his  table,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  establishment,  were,  at 
the  same  time,  defrayed  by  the  empress.  But  his  expendi- 
ture was  so  extravagant,  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  con- 
stantly in  debt. 

When  the  empress  fixed  her  affections  on  another  object, 
she  spired  no  pains  nor  expence  to  console  him  for  the 
mortification  which  he  appears  to  have  expressed  rather 
than  to  have  felt.  He  was  probably  sated  with  enjoyment, 
and  glad  to  lose  his  situation  of  favourite,  without  losing 
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any  share  of  his  influence  at  court.  The  empress  still  con- 
sulted him  on  the  most  important  affairs,  and  the  fa- 
vourites who  successively  excited  the  inconstant  sensibi- 
lities of  the  empress,  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  Catharine, 
that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  purchase  his  good  will 
by  considerable  sums.  The  empress,  who  appears  not  to 
have  had  more  delicacy  than  Potemkin,  often  made  him  the 
confidant  of  her  amours,  and  often  permitted  him  to  re- 
commend a  proper  object  on  whom  to  place  her  volatile 
regards.  The  favourites,  on  being  installed  in  their  im- 
portant functions,  were  constrained  to  pay  Potemkin  one 
hundred  thousand  roubles  as  a  fee,  either  for  his  active  re- 
commendation, or  his  passive  acquiescence  in  the  choice. 
This  sum  he  exacted  as  his  due. 

Potemkin  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  whom  the  great 
passion  of  ambition,  instead  of  expelling  every  other  de- 
sire, lefl  room  in  the  bosom  for  the  operation  of  avarice. 
Avarice  is  commonly  the  vice  of  a  little  mind,  and  if  it 
does  not  find  the  mind  little,  it  seldom  leaves  it  great.  The 
mind  of  Potemkin  was  a  sort  of  paradox,  for  it  was  at  once 
both  little  and  great.  He  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  of  a  sordid  mind.  His  attention  was  directed 
at  once  to  great  and  to  petty  objects,  and  whilst  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  the  expulsion 'of  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, with  the  re- establishment  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
and  with  events  which  might  interest  even  the  philosopher 
and  the  statesman  of  the  highest  order,  he  was  as  much 
agitated  as  if  his  temperament  had  been  susceptible  of  the 
frivolous  jealousies  of  a  woman,  with  all  the  petty  in- 
trigues and  amours  of  the  court  of  Catharine. 

When  the  empress  raised  Lanskoi,  one  of  her  ^  cheva- 
lier-guards,' to  the  post  of  favourite,  without  previously 
consulting  Potemkin,  the  latter  was  so  enraged  with 
Lanskoi,  for  presuming  to  accept  the  place  without  first  ob- 
taining his  approbation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  propitiate 
Potemkin  by  a  present  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand roubles.  Afler  the  death  of  Lanskoi,  whom  the  em- 
press is  said  to  have  loved  more  than  any  of  her  numerous 
favourites,  Catharine  abandoned  herself  to  the  most  frantic 
grief.  For  several  days,  she  refused  all  sustenance,  and 
for  three  months,  remained  shut  up  in  her  apartments. 
Iii  this  period  of  despondency,  Potemkin  was  the  only 
person  who  could  presume  to  interrupt  her  solitary  hours. 
The  influence  of  Potemkin  was  successfully  exerted  to 
touse  the  empress  from  her  profound  melancholy.     On 
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this  occasion,  there  is  a  story  which  we  should  have 
thought  more  highly  improbable  in  any  other  court  than 
that  of  Russia,  that  Catharine  gave  her  hand  in  marriage 
to  Potemkin.  But  however  this  might  be,  it  is  certain 
Potemkin  was  not  very  rigid  in  the  exercise  of  his  connu- 
bial rites  ;  for,  instead  of  endeavouring  himself  to  fill  the 
void  which  had  been  made  in  the  heart  of  Catharine  by 
the  death  of  Lanskoi,  he  seemed  anxious  only  to  recom- 
mend a  third  person  for  the  situation.  This  person  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  guards  of  the  name  of  Yermoloff,  who 
afterwards  proved  a  formidable  adversary  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Potemkin,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  ruin  in  the 
opinion  of  the  empress.  The  conduct  of  Potemkin  fur- 
nished many  plausible  arguments  for  the  enmity -of 
Yermoloff;  but,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  courtiers 
began  to  turn  their  backs  on  Potemkin,  as  rats  are  said  to 
quit  a  falling  house,  Potemkin  suddenly  forcing  his  way 
into  the  apartment  of  the  empress,  so  awed  her  by  the 
energy  of  his  remonstrances,  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to 
sacrifice  YermoloiFto  his  resentment.  Catharine  first  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  the  favourite  from  his  situation  in 
the  palace ;  but  this  would  not  satisfy  Potemkin,  who  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  leave  the  room  till  she  issued  her 
orders  for  his  banishment  to  his  estate.  Potemkin,  know- 
ing the  danger  of  leaving  the  heart  of  Catharine,  without 
some  object  to  engage  its  tenderness,  if  tenderness  it  may 
be  called  by  a  delicate  metonomasia,  resolved  instantly  to 
find  some  other  person  to  supply  the  place  of  Yermoloff. 
A  captain  in  the  guards  of  the  name  of  MomonofF,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  consummate  coxcomb  of  some 
knowledge,  but  of  little  principle,  became  the  successor  of 
the  discarded  favourite.  Potemkin  afterwards  made  a  less 
successful  attempt  to  get  rid  of  MomonofF  than  he  had  of 
his  predecessor.  But  what  the  influence  of  Potemkin 
could  not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  infidelities  of 
MomonofF.  Catharine  detected  him  in  an  intrig^ue  with 
the  Princess  Tcherbatof,  and  condemned  him  to  marry  her 
for  his  pains. 

Potemkin  was  still  more  dissatisfied  with  Zuboff,  the 
next  fevourite,  who  attracted  the  choice  of  the  empress. 
He  eagerly  urged  his  dismissal,  but  in  vain.  ZubofF,  who 
detested  Potemkin,  endeavoured  to  thwart  his  plans,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Turks,  which  he  was 
eager  to  prosecute.  Peace  hai  become  the  anxious  wish 
of  Catharine  herself,  but  it  was  not  that  of  Potemkin; 
and  the  empress  could  not  to  the  last  bring  herself  to  thro\f 
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off  the  controul  wjiich  he  had  so  long  exercised  over  her 
iiiind.  She  had  so  long  been, in  the  habit  of  submitting 
to  his  counsels,  that  the  custom  of  compliance  with  his 
will,  had  generated  a  repugnance  to  refuse  his  request, 
which  was  associated  with  awe  of  his  authority. 

Potemkin  made  his  last  entry  into  Petersburgh  on  the  1  Itli 
of  March  1791,  and  he  did  not  set  out  again  for  the  army  till 
July,  when  the  successes  of  Prince  Repnin  hastened  his 
return.  He  spent  this  interval  in  the  capital  in  a  round  of 
intemperate  enjoyments,  which  weakened  both  his  corpo- 
real strength  and  intellectual  faculties.  But  he  probably 
sought  in  sensual  excess  a  refuge  from  the  chagrins,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  grandeur  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  all  the  wealth  and  power  which  he  had  acquired, 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  caused  feelings  in  his  breast 
which,  if  they  could  have  been  beheld  by  the  spectator  who 
envied  his  exterior  pomp,  would  have  made  them  unwil- 
ling to  accept  it  on  the  conditions  which  were  found  to  be 
annexed  to  the  tenure  in  the  mind  of  the  possessor. 

When  Potemkin  left  Petersburgh,  on  his  return  to  the 
army,  and  had  advanced  some  way  on  his  journey,  he 
learned  from  a  messenger,  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  signed  by  Repnin.  This  intelligence  threw  him  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which,  if  it  added  to  his  present  vi- 
gour, increased  his  subsequent  debility.  When  he  arrived 
at  Yassy,  his  health  was  so  much  worse,  that  it  became 
evident  he  had  not  long  to  live.  As  his  situation  became 
more  desperate,  '  he  dismissed  his  physicians,  lived  upon 
salt  meat  and  raw  turnips,  and  drank  hot  wines  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors.'  His  constitution  was  naturally  strong,  but 
the  excesses  to  which  he  had  long  accustomed  himself,  had 
completely  worn  it  out  at  the  age  of  52.  Potemkin,  fan- 
cying probably,  that  he  might  derive  some  benefit  from  a 
change  of  a  place,  left  Yassy 

*  on  the  J5th  of  October,  1791,  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 
Scarcely  had  he  travelled  a  few  versts,  when  he  could  no  longer 
bear  the  motion  of  his  carriage :  he  alighted,  a  carpet  was  spread 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree :  on  this  he  was  placed  :  he  had  no  longer 
stiength  to  utter  a  word :  he  could  only  press  the  hand  of  his 
favourite  niece,  the  Countess  Branicky,  who  was  with  him,  and 
he  expired  in  her  arms.' 

We  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  military  operations 
of  Potemkin,  because  they  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
much  better  described  in  other  works. 

The  character  of  Potemkin  had  something  in  it  of  rude 
grandeur,  but  which  was  relieved  by  few  amiable  traits* 
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The  grotesque  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  and  habits 
are  such  as  are  not  uncommon  in  persons  invested  with 
power  and  affluence  in  a  half  barbarous  state  of  society, 
^hich  was  then,  and  still  is,  that  of  the  Russian  empire. 
But  the  memory  of  Potemkin,  notwithstanding  his  various 
vices,  weaknesses,  and  defects,"  is  so  identified  with  the 
annals  of  Catharine,  to  the  glory  of  whose  reign  and  the 
extension  of  whose  power  he  so  much  contributed,  that  it 
will  long  continue  to  illumine  the  pages  of  the  Russian 
history  in  one  of  its  most  brilliant  eras  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great. 


Art.  V. — The  Itinerary  of  Greece^  with  a  Commentary 
on  Pausanias  and  Strnbo,  and  an  Account  of  the  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity  at  present  existing  in  that  Country, 
compiled  in  the  Years  MDCCCL  II.  V.  VI.  By  tV. 
Gell,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  London :  Printed 
for  T.  Payne,  1810,  pp.  170,  4to. 

FROM  Ithaca,  we  proceed  with  Mr.  Gell  to  the  main 
land;  and  we  take  up  his  present  volume  as  a  complete 
post-chaise  companion  through  Argolis.  We  premise,  that 
the  execution  of  this  book  of  roads,  for  it  is  in  fact  little 
else,  is  accurate,  but  dry  ;  and  plain,  but  unentertaining. 
To  the  traveller,  however,  its  use  will  be  invaluable  ;  not 
indeed  in  its  present  quarto  form,  but  when  reduced  to  the 
size  of  Patterson  or  Carey.  The  antiquarian  researches 
are  in  many  places  fanciful ;  in  some,  interesting  and  at- 
tractive :  but  the  plates  which  are  intended  to  illustrate 
them,  are  faulty  in  perspective  and  thoroughly  wretched  in 
execution.  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  this,  ^as  Mr, 
Gell's  former  volumes  have  been  remarkable  for  the  neat- 
ness of  their  accompaniments,  and  beauty,  and  apparent 
correctness  of  outline  :  but  in  the  Journey  through  Argolis, 
the  quality  has  evidently  been  sacrificed  to  the  quantity. 

The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
a  fellow -labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  Greece,  and  his  friend 
and  companion,  ^  wliose  personal  researches  have  evinced 
his  desire  to  encourage  tlie  further  investigation  of  that 
country.'  We  object  en  passant  to  the  courtly  and  anti- 
thetical ^wa/e  where  Mr.  Gell  calls  himself  the  earl's  *m- 
cere  friend,  and  devoted  servant.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  a  portion  of  the  preface,  which  is  the  best 
written,  and  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  book;  tlie  re- 
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mainder  of  it  we  shall  abridge,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  prefer  the  same  condensed  knowledge  from  our 
octavo,  to  the  labour  of  bearing  in  hand  and  mind  the 
weight  and  tlie  tautologies  of  the  original. 

*  Greece  differs  most  essentially  from  other  countries,  and 
even  from  Italy  in  the  infinite  number  of  objects  of  curiosity 
which  it  offers  to  the  traveller;  not  an  hour  passes  without  pro- 
ducing some  new  source  of  reflection,  and  the  road  at  eveiyr 
turn  presents  some  scene  to  which  the  poets  or  the  histo- 
rians have  attached  interest,  and  this  too,  generally  marked  with 
such  precision,  that  the  spot  cannot  be  easily  mistaken.  Al- 
though every  nation  changes  its  character  with  its  government, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  and  so  many 
revolutions,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe,  that  in  Greece  the 
same  physical  causes  which  produced  the  original  distinction 
between  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  districts,  still  operate 
with  such  force,  that  no  other  country  affords  so  many  traces  of 
ancient  manners,  or  recalls  so  frequently  the  recollection  of  its 
former  inhabitants.  Thus  Athens  is  now  the  most  polished  city 
of  Greece.' 

An  assertion  by  no  means  true :  the  language  is  most 
corrupt :  the  inhabitants  very  uncivilized. 

*  The  Eleuthero  Lacones  still  retain  their  independence  and 
aversion  to  strangers.  *  They  are  notorious  villains  and  robbers.' 
The  stoutest  men  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Daulis,  the  Acarnanians 
and  Epirots  are  yet  the  most  lawless ;  and  if  Theseus  cut  off  his 
hair  at  Delphi  previous  to  his  journey  into  Molossia,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  a  stranger  who  wished  to  pass  undiscovered  as  a 
nativ£  of  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  necessitated  to  fol- 
low his  example  at  the  present  day. 

*  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  primitive  manners 
can  be  observed  with  so  little  personal  danger;  there  is  none 
which  offers  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  comparing  with  so 
much  ease  the  opposite  customs  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  or  of 
changing  the  scene  with  such  rapidity:  for  when  the  classic 
traveller  is  satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages  in  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  where  a  single  brass  kettle  is  frequently 
the  only  utensil  in  a  family,  he  may  descend  in  the  course  of  one 
hour  into  the  plain,  and  drinking  coffee  in  a  cup  set  with  rubies, 
realize  the  splendid  visions  of  the  Arabian  nights  in  the  Court  of 
the  Pacha  of  Tripolizza. 

'  A  country  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  promontories 
intersected  by  giilphs,  which  penetrate  to  its  centre,  cannot  fail 
to  abound  in  picturesque  combinations  of  land  and  water  ;  while 
lofty  mountains,  which  are  often  covered  with  snow,  produce 
every  variety  of  scenery  and  climate.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
compare  any  other  district  with  Greece,  for  furious  remains  of 
antiquity.     Scarcely  any  city  has  been  named,  of  which  some 
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indication  might  not  be  discovered,  whilst  works  of  art  are  not 
wanting,  and  here  perhaps  only  can  architecture  be  seen  in  its 
greatest  delicacy  and  purity. 

'  To  those  who  delight  in  natural  philosophy,  Greece  affords 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  scientific  research  and  entertainment 
in  her  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  in  her  marbles  and 
fossils,  and  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  her  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

*  With  su{;h  inducements,  it  is  probable,  that  travellers  would 
have  visited  the  country  more  frequently,  had  they  not  been  de- 
terred, by  the  real  or  imaginary  dangers  of  the  enterprize;  the 
following  pages  point  out  where  such  difficulties  do  exist,  and 
the  best  method  of  avoiding  them ;  the  work  is  also  calculated 
to  assist  the  traveller  in  finding  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
to  inform  him  where  he  may  procure  lodging,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  proceeding  on  his  journey.  To  those  who  may  consult 
this  volume  as  their  guide  on  the  road,  the  advantage  of  noting 
every  well,  rivulet,  mill,  or  farm-house,  though  it  seem  frivolous 
in  England,  will  soon  be  apparent,  in  a  country  which  does  not  ' 
abound  in  water,  where  every  stream  has  its  history,  and  where 
every  object  assists  in  determining  the  direction  to  be  pursued, 
when  the  road  is  nothing  better  than  a  track  frequently  inter- 
rupted.' 

That  a  traveller  may  pass  unmolested  through  Greece, 
a  firman  from  the  Sublime  Porte  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gell  as 
an  article  of  absolute  necessity.     Still  more  modern  tra- 
vellers in  Greece  are  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and  de- 
clare, that  a  firman  presented  to  a  viceroy  or  pacha  of  the 
Morea,  would  have  as  little  effect  in  forwarding  a  passenger 
through  that  country,  as  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  would  expedite  the  speed  of   Mr.  Dumbreck's 
horses  from  '  the  Hotel'  Edinburgh.     This  is  necessary  to 
be  known,  as  it  may  guard  against  a  great  error  those  who 
trust  too  implicitly  to    Mr.  Gell's  accuracy.      Presents 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  menzilgis,  or  postillions,  by  those 
who  wish  to  travel  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  freed  fi-om  im- 
pertinence.    The  doctrine  concerning  bills  should  be  tho- 
roughly known.  If  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  even  in  France, 
during  times  of  peace,  we  meet  with  perpetual  difficulties 
and  mortifications  in  negotiating  our  pecuniary  concerns ; 
it  is  natural  to  conceive,  that  interruptions  and  perplexities 
will  be  fourfold  increased  in  more  distant  and  barbarous 
countries.     Should  there  be  any  disturbances  in  the  inter- 
.  mediate  countries  between  Attica  and  the  Porte,  the  nego- 
tiation of  bills  is  not  uncommonly  attended  with  a  loss  of 
eight  per  cent. ;  and  even  by  drawing  them  on  Venice,  ox 
on  Smyrna^  the  trouble  and  expence  are  not  much  le»- 
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^ened:  but  as  the  Eng-lish  have  consuls  at  Salonica  or 
Patrass,  it  is  most  convenient,  that  a  traveller  should  have 
proper  recommendation  to  them,  whose  agency  among 
their  friends  may  prove  of  the  highest  accommodation. 
This  is  Mr.  Gell's  opinion ;  and  we  know  it  to  be  correct. 
But  he  has  failed  to  mention  to  us,  what  sort  of  gentry 
these  provincial  consuls  generally  are ;  and  we  are  enabled, 
from  certain  information,  to  assert,  that  their  good  offices 
are  for  the  most  part  saleablie ;  and  their  enmity  a  sure 
prevention  to  all  progress.  We  intend  hereby  no  allusion 
whatever  to  individuals ;  but  merely  mention  this  fact  as  a 
caution  to  all  travellers  not  only  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Greece,  but  on  the  Asiatic  and  African  coasts. 

The  pachas  alone,  in  the  south  of  Greece,  use  carriages. 
The  competition,  therefore,  between  a  mule  and  horse,  is 
proposed  to  the  traveller,  and  Mr.  Gell  decides  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose,  that  mules  alone 
are  sure-footed  among  precipices :  horses  are  equally  so, 
which  are  bred  on  the  spot,  and  are  not  naturally  more  in- 
clined to  suicide,  than  the  mungrels  which  spring  from 
them.  The  owners  of  hacks  are  averse  to  the  use  of  an 
flnglish  saddle,  as  it  is  apt  to  wring  the  withers  of  their 
sorry  half-starved  beasts  ;  and  as  they  have  no  idea  of  an- 
tiquarian zeal,  they  grumble  not  a  little  when  those  who 
hire  their  services,  delay  on  the  road  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation. The  best  mode,  therefore,  is  to  purchase  as 
many  horses  as  the  party  may  want,  which  generally  will 
not  cost  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  each ;  this  will  pro- 
cure an  escape  from  the  wrangling  and  abuse  of  those  who 
pack  the  luggage  on  the  baggage  horses  (which  is  said  to 
exceed  all  belief),  and  when  the  tour  is  terminated,  they 
may  be  sold  again  with  little  loss. 

As  the  roads  are  sometimes  difficult  to  track,  and  the 
fords  not  always  well  defined,  a  new  guide  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  often  as  opportunity  offers ;  and  a  well  recom- 
mended steady  janissary,  who,  when  stationary  in  any 
town,  may  be  retained  for  fifteen  piastres  per  month,  and 
for  double,  when  on  a  journey,  will  form  the  most  safe  and 
faithful  escort.  There  are  some  travellers  who  prefer  a 
Greek  for  this  purpose;  our  informants,  however,  on 
whom  we  can  rely,  assure  us,  that  a  Turk  is  the  best  con- 
ductor ;  and  Mr.  Gell  does  not  dissent  from  us.  To  discuss 
this  matter  thoroughly,  would  lead  us  into  a  long  argu- 
ment, as  there  are  doubtless  many  circumstances  pro  and 
con  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  decision  is  of 
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the  first  importance  to  a  tourist  in  Greece.  The  following 
are  useful  and  concise  directions. 

*  The  most  necessary  article  for  a  traveller  is  a  bed,  which 
should  of  course  be  as  portable  as  possible.  A  piece  of  oil 
cloth  to  cover  it,  when  rolled  up  in  the  day,  and  to  place  under 
it  at  night,  would  be  useful.  A  carpet  about  eight  feet  square  is 
of  service  to  sit  upon.  A  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  drinking 
cup,  and  some  kind  of  vessel  for  boiling  water,  seem  almost  the 
only  necessary  additions.  A  light  umbrella,  as  a  shade  from 
the  sun,  would  always  be  found  very  agreeable,  and  would  be 
more  serviceable  if  it  were  fitted  to  an  iron  spike,  by  which  it 
might  be  stuck  into  the  ground. 

*  Curtains  suspended  to  the  sides  of  the  room  by  cords,  are 
very  useful  to  exclude  insects  while  the  traveller  sleeps.  If  these 
be  made  of  silk,  and  tucked  under  the  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  made, 
the  night's  rest  will  not  be  disturbed  ;  many  will  prefer  mosquito 
curtains,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  When  a  family 
travels  in  Greece,  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  a  thick  curtain, 
by  which  a  room  may  be  separated,  if  necessary,  into  two  parts.* 
Pr.  X. 

The  menial,  whom  our  Celtiek  grentry  vale  not  on  retir- 
ing from  their  neighbour's  mansion,  is  the  cook :  but,  sajs 
Mr.  Gell,  neglect  not  this  token  of  respect  to  the  purveyor 
of  your  food  in  Greece.  The  number  of  douceurs  which 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  for  presentation  to  each  host,  is  ne- 
cessarily cumbersome  and  incommodious  :  those,  therefore, 
which  may  most  easily  be  carried,  and  most  satisfactorily 
offered,  will  be  ewers,  bowls,  cups  of  cut  glass,  watches  of 
trifling  value,  or  a  piece  of  gaudy  cloth.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  collect  anti- 
quities, should  not  appear  too  anxious  to  possess  them. 
A  seeming  indifference  will  bring  more  reliefs,  medals,  and 
gems,  to  the  collector,  and  at  a  moderate  price ;  than 
splendid  offers  which  impoverish,  and  cause  the  natives  to 
hoard  their  stores  in  hopes  of  still  more  enormous  extor- 
tion. The  remaining  remarks  in  this  curious  and  useful 
preface,  of  which  we  have  before  given  our  opinion,  relate 
to  the  measurement  of  distance  by  time,  which  should  be 
taken  at  the  rate  of  about  S\  miles  an  hour,  we  suppose, 
on  the  average ;  to  some  political  hints,  into  which  we  shall 
not  enter,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  their  sly  meaning ; 
and  to  an  apology  for  the  confusion  of  the  modern  with  the 
ancient  names  of  places.  This  indeed  is  stated  to  be  un- 
avoidable. Equipped,  therefore,  with  our  knives,  forks, 
and  et  ceteras,  accompanied  by  our  janissary  (for  we  prefer 
a  Turk),  attended  by  our  menzilgi ;  our  steeds,  which  we 
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prefer  also  to  mules,  neighing,  with  our  firman  in  the  turn- 
pike-ticket pocket,  and  our  letters  of  recommendation  in 
the  sword-case  of  our  litter,  we  sally  forth  and  enter  on 
the  route  from  CORINTH  to  CLEON^. 

Our  classical  readers  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the 
Homeric  epithet  for  Cleonae  is  f uxTt/xsj/ai :  considerable 
ruins  still  appear  on  its  site,  which  have  not  "been  exa- 
mined with  sufficient  diligence.  From  Argos,  it  is  distant 
120  stadia ;  from  Corinth  80 ;  and  is  visible  from  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  Mr.  Gell  gives  a  jejune  detail  of  the  uninte- 
resting road.  A  remark,  in  p.  21,  on  the  road  from 
Cleonae  to  Tretum  and  Nemaea  (so  it  is  here  spelt),  is  in 
the  worst,  and  most  childish  style  of  Adam's  geography, 
purporting,  that  '  there  was  a  forest  in  very  ancient  times 
round  the  den  of  the  lion.'  Theocritus,  S^c.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  Tretum,  Tpnrou,  was  so  called  from 
its  numerous  caverns ;  and  Pausanias  avers,  that  the  cave 
of  the  Nemean  lion  was  shewn  in  his  time.  Three  Doric 
columns,  two  of  which  still  support  the  architrave,  point 
out  the  melancholy  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Nemean 
Jove,  which  is  mournfully  encircled  by  a  cypress  grove. 
Mr.  Gell  gives  us  a  plate  to  represent  these  fragments, 
which  apparently  lie  scattered  in  a  barren  and  uninte- 
resting country.  Mr.  Wilkins,  jun.  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  supposes,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  superb 
work  of  Magna  Graecia,  that  there  were  originally  xiv 
columns  in  the  flanks,  which  would  determine  the  length 
of  the  temple  at  about  163  feet  thi-ee  inches.  A  farther 
admeasurement  of  this  temple  (we  suppose,  but  it  is  not 
asserted,  on  the  general  rules  of  Vitruvius),  is  attempted, 
in  p.  23,  with  some  success.  We  should  mention,  that  Mr. 
Gell's  delineation,  though  from  an  opposite  point  of  view, 
is  anticipated  in  the  'Ionian  Antiquities,'  the  valuable 
publication  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

It  may  be,  that  the  ancient  annals  of  Warwickshire  in- 
form us  of  the  exact  spot  in  which  the  dun  cow  chewed  the 
cud ;  we  do  not  remember,  however,  that  Dugdale  has  per- 
petuated the  tradition.  We  conceive,  notwithstandinu, 
that  such  minuticB  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  as  our  au- 
thor gives  up  a  whole  paragraph,  (p.  26),  to  tell  us,  that 
*  the  wood  between  Nemea  and  Mycenae  was  the  chief 
haunt  of  the  Nemean  Lion.'  Both  Hercules  and  Guy,  no 
doubt,  knew  where  to  put  up  their  game. 

The  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  coarsely,  but  apparently  (with 
an  exception  hereafter  to  be  noted),  correctly  delineated  in 
a  succession  of  plates  :  the  map,  however,  at  p.  28,  gives 
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us  the  best  idea  of  their  situation,  and  respective  bearings. 
In  the  same  page,  we  object  to  the  word  '  waterduct,'' 
which  is  a  most  mungrel  term  :  Mr.  G.'s  classical  ears 
should  have  repudiated  any  sound,  in  this  case,  but 
*aquseduct,^. or  'watercourse.' 

The  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Mycenae  are  said  to  be  very 
curious ;  and  there  appear  evident  marks  of  their  being- 
contemporary  with  those  of  Tyrinthus.  This  is  a  subject 
of  fair  conjecture  :  but  when  we  are  told,  that  Homer 
states  Mycenae  to  be  well  huilt^  in  calling  the  city  f  uxTi/>tsi/oi/ 
7rJoAif3-p(/t,  and  are  assured,  that  this  might  refer  as  well  to 
the  walls  as  to  the  houses,  we  are  reminded  of  the  nugatory 
theories  which  we  have  already  had  reason  to  expose  in 
our  review  of  the  Ithaca.  Does  then  l3'a>cr)?  suxTt/u-fi/n?, 
Od.  X.  52,  mean  the  walls,  or  even  the  citadel  of  Ithaca  ? 
No.  The  epithet  does  not  apply  simply  to  masonry,  but  to 
colonization.  And  if  we  allowed  it  in  the  former  strict 
sense  (which  numberless  instances  in  Homer  prove,  that 
we  cannot  do),  still  it  is  only  an  Homeric  epithet,  without 
direct  application  to  this  or  that  town,  any  more  than 
Kp3-i[xo<;,  xparfpo?,  and  a  thousand  other  epithets  are  refera- 
ble to  a  parficular  hero.  To  mention  only  a  few  instances, 
Pylos  is  called  luxTi^fyov  TrloXlt^pov  Od.  I.  4.  Lesbos,  an 
island  again,  is  i^ytn^Er^  Od.  4.  342.  as  it  is  also  in  Od.  P. 
134.  MfiTcwva  r  Bvanixsvov  7rroKi£^pov  in  the  Catalogue  II. 
B.  501.  But  it  is  futile  to  accumulate  passages  for  the  de- 
monstration of  that  which  is  manifest  to  every  school-boy. 

Pausanias  mentions  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae  in 
these  words.  Corinthiaca  59.  Af iTrfrai  h  o^juu)?  iri,  kch,  ocXXoe. 
T8  7rspt|3oAi{,  >cat  y\  tt-jXyi'  Aioynq  h icpi^viyiociiv  ocvrvi.  KvxXcottco], 
as  >cai  rccuroi  Eploc  £ii/a,i  Xsy^ariv,  oi  IIpotTw  to  rsivo;  sttoivigocu 
$v  Tipuv^i.  The  remains  of  these  lions  are  still  extant, 
and  liave  been  accurately  measured  by  Mr.  Gell :  perhaps 
they  are  the  only  existing  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages. 
The  heads  and  necks  have  perished :  the  feet  and  the  head 
appear,  from  the  plate,  to  be  still  well  indicated.  Indeed 
the  mutilation  is  so  great  upwards,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  the  present  day  which  way  the  heads  turned.  On 
the  plate,  they  seem  very  much  like  animal  supporters  to  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  use,  or  rather  the  type  of  these  lions, 
is  discussed  in  a  learned  manner  through  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent pages. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  nearly  1800  years  ago, 
the  geographer  Strabo  declared  that  not  a  vestige  of  My- 
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cenae  remained !  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  erred  egregiously  on  this  point ;  as  it  is  evident  be  did 
on  many  others  connected  witn  Greece.  Mr.  Gell  says 
'  of  course  he  had  not  been  on  the  soot;'  and  to  dumb- 
found him  the  more,  he  iepresents  Mycenae  in  a  plate  at- 
tached to  the  page.  Now  really  if  such  is  the  appearance 
of  that  city,  we  cannot  find  fault  with  Strabo  for  his  as- 
sertion, for,  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  there  certainly 
does  not  appear  a  single  ruin  larger  than  a  horse-block : 
and  the  stones  which  do  obtrude  themselves,  appear  to 
have  been  collected  rather  by  the  sportiveness  of  nature, 
than  the  mystery  of  Cjclopians. 

Affixed  to  p.  44  is  a  most  absurd  delineation  of  what 
are  called  some  Cyclopia n  walls:  it  is  literally  nothing 
more  than  a  representation  of  the  angular  joinings  of 
stone  to  stone  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  high.  This,  in  our  opinion,  exceeds  the 
most  dissrusting  antiquanaiiism  it  was  ever  our  chance  to 
meet  with.  In  one  place  a  stone  has  fallen  out;  which  is 
duly  supplied  by  a  black  patch. 

At  p.  48  commences  the  route  from  Mycenae  to  Argos. 
A  few  tumuli  are  observable  in  what  Mr.  Gell  conceives 
to  be  the  best  road,  which  descending  the  hill  from  Kra- 
bata,  at  about  twelve  minutes  from  the  village  faVs  into 
the  high  road  to  Corinth.  From  thence  '  contingit  adire 
Corinthum'  without  much  difficulty:  our  route  however 
lies  anotiier  way  ;  and  tiie  whole  of  it,  though  it  occupies 
some  quarto  pages,  might  be  performed  on  a  summer  day 
in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Our  next  route  is  to 
Nauplia,  by  Barbitza  and  T^^rins:  there  is,  we  think, 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  track :  and  th  iugh  Ty- 
rins  is  said  to  be  the  best  specimen  now  existing  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  confess  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  curious  Cyclopian  gallery, 
we  see  little  fund  of  admiration.  We  next  arrive  at  Ar- 
gos, of  which  a  tolerably  lucid  description  is  given ;  the 
modern  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient,  but  '  the  hill 
of  the  citadel,  the  citadel  itself,  and  the  Phoronean  hill 
are  now  totally  deserted.' 

We  ever  gave  Mr.  Gell  more  credit  for  his  knowledge 
of  Romaic,  on  modern  Greek,  than  the  ancient  tongue  of 
the  country  over  which  he  tours.  Yet  we  did  not  expect, 
after  a  Greek  quotation,  to  find  Iphigenia  in  aulis  cited, 
p.  64.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  the  site  of  the 
gates  at  Argos,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  cer- 
tain towers  on  the  eminence,  which  appear  to  great  ad- 
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vantage  from  the  plain  below :  they  are,  however,  only 
the  work  of  the  Venetians.  There  is  a  very  ancient  in- 
scription at  the  base  of  one  of  them,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
bablv  that,  to  which  the  great  French  scholar  Villoison 
alludes.  It  deserves,  says  Mr.  Gell,  a  very  particular  ex- 
amination ;  surely  then  we  might  here  have  expected  at 
least  a  reduced  fac-simile.  The  modern  Argos  is  a  rising 
town,  and  said  to  contain  near  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  cottages  built  in  right  lines,  and 
generally  only  one  story  high.  The  house  of  a  Greek 
archon,  and  rich  merchant,  is  particularly  recommended 
as  a  good  lodging-house  for  strangers,  to  whom  Blaso- 
poulo  (for  that  is  his  name)  is  highly  courteous.  He  has 
also  the  character  of  cheating  a  little  less  than  his  neigh- 
bours. The  Argive  brats,  it  seems,  are  annoying  to  tra- 
vellers :  and  it  is  necessary,  during  a  promenade,  to  be 
attended  by  a  janissary. 

At  p.  70,  we  proceed  from  Stymphalus  to  Agios  Gior- 
gios.  The  ruins  of  the  former  city  are  still  visible  on  an 
abrupt  rock  jutting  into  the  classical  lake,  of  which  we 
need  not  remind  our  readers.  We  quote  a  curious  pas- 
sage introduced  in  this  route,  p.  71. 

*  At  thirty  minutes  descend,  at  thirty-five  pass  a  heap  of  small 
stones  called  an  anathema.  The  method  used  by  a  modern 
Greek  to  call  curses  on  his  enemy  is  this.  He  takes  a  quantity 
of  stones,  and  places  them  in  a  heap  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  road,  cursing  his  neighbouF,  as  he  places  each  stone.  As 
no  man  is  supposed  to  be  anathematized  without  having  com- 
mitted some  heinous  sin,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  good  Chris- 
tians to  add  at  least  one  stone,  and  its  consequent  curse  to  the 
heap,  so  that  it  often  increases  to  a  considerable  size.  Not  far 
from  this  is  a  second  anathema. 

The  scenery  is  very  bold  and  picturesque  in  the  road 
from  Tegea  by  Steno  to  Nauplia.  The  mountains  are 
passed  by  a  descent  called  the  Scalatou  Y^ey^  or  the  Bey's 
Causeway.  Ruins,  which  are  apparently  those  of  a  tem- 
ple, are  observable  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  glen.  The 
guides  termed  it  Jero.  After  this  there  follow  several 
most  uninteresting  cross-road  tours,  which  are  not  marked 
by  much  greater  curiosities  than  the  road  from  Fulham  to 
Acton,  or  Edgeware  to  Enfield.  At  Mantinea  at  least  we 
expected  to  find  some  heart- warming  Reminiscenses.  But 
no,  all  is  equally  cold,  all  equally  jejune.  The  account 
of  bathing  in  the  town  of  Nauplia  is  by  no  means  unin- 
teresting. 

*  There  are  two  baths  in  the  town,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
found  very  refreshing  after  a  journey.    It  is  better  for  a  stranger 
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to  visit  these  places  when  they  are  not  crowded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Tlie  first  apartment  has  a  fire  in  the  centre  dnd  round 
the  walls  are  several  sofas,  or  father  beds,  which  have  clean 
sheets  and  blankets.  Here  when  the  bather  is  stripped,  a  cot- 
ton cloth  is  wrapped  round  hira,  and  lie  is  conducted  in  wooden 
pattens,  through  several  vaulted  rooms,  each  hotter  than  the 
last,  to  a  chamber,  where  he  is  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform 
about  the  size  of  a  door,  and  raised  four  inches  from  the  pave- 
ment. Here  a  profuse  perspiration  is  rubbed  off  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  who  likewise  performs  the  ceremony  of  champooing 
for  those  who  wis^h  it.  After  this  a  bason  full  of  lather  is 
brought,  and  the  bather  is  rubbed  with  a  soft  brush  made  of  an 
oriental  plant.  He  is  then  left  alone  with  a  bowl,  with  which  he 
pours  upon  himself  warm  or  cold  water,  both  which  flow  near 
him  into  a  marble  basin.  On  clapping  the  hands,  the  attendant 
brings  a  fresh  dress  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist,  and  another,  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  is  placed  on 
the  head.  He  is  then  reconducted  to  the  first  apartment,  where 
he  is  placed  between  the  sheets,  and  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee 
while  he  is  drying.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  any 
sum  of  money  in  the  pockets  while  bathing,  and  that  no  in- 
stan«e  of  theft  ever  occurred  at  a  bath.  Those  only  who  have 
tried  can  judge  of  the  wonderfully  cleansing  and  refreshing 
effect  of  this  custom.  The  vulgar  idea  of  catclling  cold  after 
it  is  erroneous.' — P.  90. 

Although  we  have  observed  the  assertion  contained  in 
the  latter  sentence  in  more  books  of  travels  than  one,  it 
surely  has  no  foundation  in  truth  or  in  sense.  The  na- 
tives of  the  northernmost  countries  of  Europe,  as  Acerbi 
tells  us,  perform  these  ablutions,  and  immediately  come 
into  the  open  air,  nay  roll  themselves  in  snow,  without 
any  visible  danger.  The  inhabitants  of  a^  southern  clime 
may  be  equally  steeled  against  any  bad  effect ;  but  this 
assuredly  depends  on. early  custom,  and  we  dare  venture 
to  say  that  in  many  instances  the  steam-bath  of  Lapland 
or  of  Greece,  with  a  sudden  exposure  to  the  outward  air, 
would  prove  extremely  deleterious  to  an  English  consti- 
tution. 

We  must  dwell  a  short  space  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jero; 
and  shall  first  quote  a  passage  from  Pausanias  in  the  ori- 
ginal,   which    Mr.  Gell  has  given  garbled  in   English. 

yi0crc6  ^£  mv  Ancro-ai/  fp^sra;  mq  A^ysiuq  v\  E7r*J'au/3ia>v.— - 
TO  o£  ic/joi'  ccXcrog  m  AcDiKYiTna  TrfpuvHCii/  opoi^  Trocvrxyo^tv, 


*  Mr.  Gell  has  translated,  tvithout  remark^  ofoi  termini  into  montes.  This 
savour*  again  of  the  preponderance  of  Romaic  lore  in  his  head.  Amasaeus 
reads  op.     Rev. 
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We  may  here  remark  that  Strabo,  L.  viii.  says  of  this  spot, 
-TTfptHAfiffl-S-ai  opscTii/  ut}/*iAoi?,  and  therefore  query  should  it 
not  be  o^r\  in  the  text  of  Pausanias.  ah  ocTro^vna-ycaa-iu,  ish 

ArjAw  T*)  mcrw  rov  avroif  vo[xov. — ra  h  AtcrxAnTria  to  ixya/k^oi. 
^lyi^n  ^ly  ra  h.^wr\(Tiy  OKv[/.7na  Ato?  ii/xio-u  a^irohi,  7r£7rot?j- 
rai  J'f  iKB(pxvroq  yioci  ^pv(ra.  [x'/d/vsi  h  f7rtypaju,^a  rov  sipycca-- 
fMvou  uvoi,i  Gpoc(rufAYi^y]v  Apiyv(jora  Uocpioi/ — 

Then  follows  a  passage  in  our  author,  which  is  non- 
apparent  in  the  text.  '  It  was  placed  over  a  well,  that 
the  humidity  might  prevent  the  ivory  from  cracking.' 
We  cannot  transcribe  more ;  but  what  we  have  already 
cited  may  tempt  the  reader  to  peruse  the  whole  passage, 
and  particularly  pp.  172,  173,  of  Kuhn's  edition  of  Pau- 
sanias, in  the  Corinthiaca.* 

The  Design,  and  the  map  of  the  valley  must  be  con- 
sulted to  give  us  any  definite  idea  of  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  iEsculapius.  The  '  may 
he's^  and  the  '  was  in  all 'probahilitij ^  here  begin  to  crowd 
in,  prefacing  a  quantity  of  mock  fanciful  hypotheses. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  some  most  beau- 
tiful sculpture  on  white  marble ;  they  are  handsomely  re- 
presented on  the  top  of  the  title-page  to  the  work.  The 
possessor  of  this  elegant  volume  may  there  indulge  in  the 
fancy  that  he  views  the  representation  of  a  beautiful  cover 
to  a  sarcophagus.  The  plan  of  Jero,  and  the  description 
of  the  theatre,  have  been  drawn,  and  are  explained  with 
uncommon  precision  and  accuracy.  Of  all  those  struc- 
tures, whose  ruins  excite  in  us  the  remembrance,  that  they 
once  resounded  with  mirth  extracted  from  the  facetious- 
ness  of  Aristophanes,  or  bore  witness  to  the  tears  elicited 
by  Euripides,  none  is  more  perfect  than  this.  The  pro- 
scenium, indeed  has  vanished,  but  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
barbarian  violence  have  not  materially  injured  the  seats. 
Of  these  there  are,  at  present,  fifty-five  separated  from 
each  other  by  more  than  twenty  allies,  which  run  in  right 
lines  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  diameter  of  the 
orchestra  is  eighty-nine  feet. 

The  road  from  Jero  to  Epidaurus  is  well  defined ;  and, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  hint,  if  these  directions 
were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  manual,  they  would  be 
the  most  complete  guide  possible ;  but  in  their  present 

*  Mr.  Cell's  references  to  Pausanias  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  Rev, 
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state  they  are  nearly  useless.  The  following  remarks  on 
Hermione  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  modern  building 
of  Grecian  towns. 

*  Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  the  impossibility  of  render- 
ing a  book  of  routes  intelligible  by  using  the  modern  names 
only  of  towns,  villages,  and  mountains,  than  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  same  term.  Hermione  is  now  termed  Kastri, 
so  is  Delphi,  and  so  are  many  other  ruined  fortifications  in  the 
country.  Kastri  is  like  Damala,  built  in  the  style  of  the  towns 
of  the  Archipelago,  with  flat  roofs,  and  the  houses  of  that  spe- 
cies are  usually  more  commodious,  and  less  liable  to  injury  from 
rain,  than  the  tiled  houses  of  the  continent  of  Greece.  The 
walls  are  built  of  stone  sometimes  covered  with  stucco.  On 
these,  rafters  are  laid  almost  in  their  natural  state  at  short  in- 
tervals. These  are  again  covered  with  small  bushes  resembling 
^urze,  on  which  gravel  is  thrown.  The  platform  on  the  top  has 
usually  an  inclination  scarcely  perceptible,  to  one  of  the  angles, 
from  which  the  rain  water  is  discharged.  The  method  is  so 
simple  that  the  total  exclusion  of  the  water  during  the  most 
violent  showers  seems  astonishing,  yet  the  fact  is  no  less  true. 
No  care  is  taken  of  these  roofs,  and  the  people  walk  and  hang 
out  their  linen  to  dry  upon  them. 

*  The  town  is  entirely  modern,  and  was  probably  re-peopled 
from  the  islands  after  the  incursions  of  those  pirates  had 
ceased,  which  about  a  century  ago  depopulated  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Argolic  peninsula. 

*  The  women  of  Kastri  wear  a  curious  veil  of  yellow  cotton, 
which  being  very  long,  serves  the  purposes  of  bonnet,  veib 
handkerchief,  and  lappets  at  the  same  time.  The  population 
of  the  town  seems  rather  increasing.  The  people  speak  the 
Albanian  tongue  almost  exclusively. 

*  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hermione  are  to  be  found  upon  a 
long  neck  of  land  stretching  into  the  sea  from  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kastri.  Pausanias  says  the  length  of  it  is  seven  stadia. 
From  the  lowest  part  of  the  village  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
anciently  called  Prona,  part  of  which  way  was,  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias, covered  with  the  houses  of  the  more  recent  city,  the  dis- 
tance is  1166  yards  passing  by  the  windmills.' 

The  volume  terminates  with  a  description  of  the  plates, 
and  some  other  remarks,  which  fill  up  and  conclude  the 
design.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Gell  has  already  set  out 
upon  an  honourable  mission,  appointed  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society;  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  actual  ad- 
measurement of  the  stupendous  ruins,  that  still  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  Asiatic  coast,  more  particularly  in  Ionia 
and  Caria.  These  magnificent  specimens  of  the  most 
ancient  architecture,  may  even  as  yet  be  said  to  be  imper- 
fectly discovered  J  fanaticism  and  stupidity   are  making 
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daily  havoc  among  them ;  and  while  the  political  vacilla- 
tions of  the  Porte  allow  a  lucid  interval,  an  opportunity 
should  doubtless  be  seized,  which  may  otherwise  be  lost 
for  ever.  Indeed  we  earnestly  recommen(^  all  Eastern 
travellers  to  a  redoubled  exertion  in  their  admeasurements, 
and  descriptions ;  for  as  Lord  Elgin  has  set  the  fashion  of 
packing  up  and  shipping  off  whole  temples,  *  etiam  peri- 
ere  ruince^  may  soon  be  tlie  answer  of  the  native  to  the 
enquiring  tourist. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Gell,  soliciting  him  on 
his  return,  as  he  will  doubtless  publish,  to  print  a  smaller 
edition  of  his  new  discoveries,  which  may,  for  different 
reasons,  be  more  accommodated  than  the  present  work,  to 
the  pockets  of  the  scholar,  and  the  traveller.  We  should 
also  recommend  a  thorough  and  diligent  re-perusal  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  Stephanus  de  Urhibus^  and  a  few 
of  the  earlier  Byzantine  historians,  may  be  consulted  with 
success ;  and  when  to  these  additional  stores,  Mr.  Gell's 
acknowledged  skill  in  land-surveying  is  united,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  bestow  on  his  works  more  general  praise, 
than  what  he  has  hitherto  published  seems  to  deserve. 


Art.  VI. — Roncesvallcs,  a  Poem^  in  Twehe  Books.  Bu 
R.  Wharton,  Esq,  M.  P.  F.R.S,  Hatchard,  1812. 
4to.  11.  10s.  in  Boards. 

'  WHAT  time'  Agramante,  the  son  of  Trojano,  and 
grandson  of  Agolant,  king  of  Carthage  and  Biserta,  ar- 
rayed under  his  banners  the  whole  host  of  Pagandom  to 
SjUbvert  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  a  valiant  knight, 
Dudon  by  name  (the  son  of  the  celebrated  Oger  of  Den- 
mark) was  dispatched  by  his  sovereign  in  quest  of  Or- 
lando, Rinaldo,  and  other  Paladins,  the  wonted  defenders 
of  his  crown,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  that  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  at  the  Christian  court,  except 
that,  if  living,  they  were,  (in  all  probability)  to  be  met  with 
somewhere  or  other  on  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  at 
all  events,  within  the  limits  of  the  creation.  Mr.  Wharton 
introduces  us  into  the  company  of  the  Danish  ambassa- 
dor, just  as  he  has  arrived,  in  the  execution  of  his  hope- 
ful mission,  at 

* the  broad  plain  whose  utmost  borders  lave 

The  Euxine  west,  and  east  the  Caspian  wave.' 

The  personages  of  Romance  are  seldom  long  at  a  loss 
in  finding  each  other  out  when  their  hearts  are  set  upon 
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the  business ;  accordingly  we  have  not  had  to  ride  above  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  lines  before  we  find  the  two  warriors, 
whom  it  was  Dudon's  principal  object  to  look  for,  together 
with  four  of  their  companions  in  arms,  with  whose  names 
the  readers  of  Berni  and  Ariosto  are  familiar,  viz.  Iroldo 
and  Prasildo, 

*  Gryphon  the  white,  and  Aquilant  the  black.' 

Before  this  goodly  company  he  opens  his  credentials ; 
but  Orlando,  unfortunately  at  this  time  entangled  in  the 
chains  of  the  fair  Angelica,  and  bent  on  diplaying  his 
prowess  in  her  service,  at  the  famous  siege  of  Albracca, 
refuses  to  return,  and  obstinately  continues  his  journey 
eastward.  The  others,  more  faithful  to  their  allegiance, 
obey  the  commands  of  Charlemagne.  They  embark,  with 
the  embassador,  at  Trebizond,  and  land  again  at  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  thence  pursuing  their  course 
to  Belgrade,  the  capital  city  of  Ottachieri,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, whose  hospitable  reception  of  them  concludes  the 
first  book. 

Book  the  second.  A  Spaniard  named  Spinella,  who 
for  some  reason  or  other,  (we  forget  what)  had  just  about 
this  time  made  his  appearance  in  Ottachieri's  court,  i:elates 
to  the  assembled  peers,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  news- 
paper reporter,  the  substance  of  the  speeches  at  King 
Agramante's  council  of  war,  whereat  (among  a  crowd  of 
princes)  the  necromantic  king  of  the  Garamantes  was 
present,  and  declared,  as  a  discovery  made  by  his  art,  that 
success  would  not  attend  the  purposed  invasion,  unless  a 
certain  knight,  Ruggiero  by  name,  were  found  and  enlisted 
into  the  general  service,  ^his  knight  had  been  educated 
by  the  enchanter  Atlante,  whose  dwelling  was  on  the 
highest  peak  of  Teneriffe,  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  by  Agramante  to 
seek  the  fated  hero,  who  (according  to  George  Colman's^ 
rule,  that  '  what's  impossible  can't  be)'  being  invisible, 
can  no  where  be  seen ;  and  the  ill  success  of  this  embassy 
gave  occasion  to  a  further  consultation  with  the  Gara- 
mantic  sage,  and  to  a  further  discovery  through  his  means 
that  the  charmed  ring  possessed  by  Angelica  was  the  only 
talisman  in  the  world  capable  of  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
the  peak.  A  kingly  recompence  was  offered  to  him  (who- 
soever he  might  be)  that  would  achieve  the  winning  of 
this  precious  instrument ;  and  the  task  was  undertaken  by 
Brunello,  a  cunning  thief,  but  fitter  for  the  purpose  (as 
the  sequel  shews)  than  the  stoutest  knight  of  Pagandom. 

Book  the  third.     The  Christian  knights,  having  heard 
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out    Spinella's    story  with  incredible   patience,  set  oifj 
(joined  by  the  Hungarian  king  and  the  flower  of  his  war- 
riors) for  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  they  expe- 
rience no  very  flattering  reception,  the  absence  of  Orlando 
being  a  subject  of  greater  regret  than  their  arrival,  of  re- 
joicing.    However,  the  et?iperor  bravely  resolves  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and  musters  all  the  forces  he  can 
collect  upon  the  plain  of  Turin.     Rodomonte,  the  bold 
blaspheming  King  of  Sarza,  (whose  name  is  foully  and 
unjustly  disgraced  by  being  applied,  in  these  latter  days) 
to  every  vain  and  empty  boaster)  disdaining  the  prudent 
caution  of  Agramante,  embarks  with  his  own  army,  at  Al- 
giers, on  a  separate  expedition  against  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  subject  of  the  fourth  book  is  the  Rape  of  Angeli- 
ca's Ring.    Orlando,  impatient  of  delay  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  loves,  and  urged  by  the  wily  arts  of  the  traitor 
Brunello,  adopts  the  unknightly  expedient  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  princess  by  stratagem.     The  poor  lady 
is  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  a  cup  of  nepenthe,  which 
the  enchantress  Urganda  (a  third  confederate  in  this  un- 
holy league)  has  mixed  for  the  purpose ;  and,  while  off 
her  guard,  loses  the  precious  talisman.     Orlando,  roused 
by  a  feeling  of  remorse  at  the  instant  of  the  perpetration 
of  his  crime,  leaves  his  victim  untouched ;  and  Brunello 
carries  oft'  the  ring  to  Biserta  with  impunity. 

The  fifth  book  contains  the  discovery  of  Ruggiero.  Of 
this  knight  it  had  been  foretold  that  certain  death  would 
await  his  first  essay  in  arms,  unless  some  important  cir- 
cumstances should  intervene,  the  nature  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the  prophetic 
powers.  The  enchanter  Atlante,  to  avert  from  him  the 
dangers  announced  by  this  fatal  prediction,  had  placed 
him  on  the  top  of  Tenerifffe,  '  unseen  by  mortal  eye.' 
Angelica's  ring  (as  the  reader  will  remember)  had  been 
obtained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  place  of 
residence,  and  thus  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  his  im- 
portant person.  With  this  magic  instrument  in  his  pos- 
session, Agramante  himself  sets  out  on  the  discovery. 
Urganda  cooperates.with  him  by  employing  her  powerful 
charms  to  allure  his  guardian  to  her  court  on  Mount  Etna ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  Brunello's  artifices,  during  his  absence 
the  whole  design  is  accomplished.  The  discovery  of  tliis 
infamous  intrigue  dissolves  in  a  moment  the  long  intimacy 
between  Atlante  and  Urganda,  and  arms  the  former  with 
implacable  vengeance  against  his  old  friend  and  compa- 
nion.   Melissa,  a  good  Christian  enchantress,  taking  ad- 
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vantage  of  this  circumstance,  informs  Atlante  that  the  fate 
of  his  adopted  son  can  be  averted  only  by  his  being  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  charms  of  the  warrior-lady  Brada- 
Hiante,  and  through  her  influence  to  abjure  the  wicked 
creed  of  his  forefathers.  Atlante  gives  his  consent ;  and 
thus,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  process  of  time,  poor 
kingAgramant  will  find  himself  grievously  outwitted,  and 
that  after  all  his  trouble,  instead  of  a  champion,  he  has 
caught  a  Tartar. 

Book  the  sixth.  Rodomonte,  King  of  Sarza,  whose 
embarkation  we  before  noticed,  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  voyage,  and  effects  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Rinaldo,  and  others  of  the  Paladins,  join  the 
army  of  King  Desiderio,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensues,  which 
is  fought  on  both  sides  with  all  the  fury  of  romance,  and 
with  nearly  equal  success.  The  knight  of  Montalban 
challenges  the  Sarzan  to  single  combat  in  a  wood. 

Book  the  seventh.  Rodomonte,  eager  for  the  appointed 
rencontre,  enters  the  wood  alone,  but,  purposely  misled  by 
Urganda  (his  powerful  protectress)  journeys  on  till  he 
finds  himself  within  the  realm  of  France.  Here  he  is  met 
by  the  famous  Moorish  champion,  Ferrau,  whose  well- 
known  custom  it  was  never  to  wear  any  helmet  but  one 
conquered  in  single  fight  from  an  enemy.  He  falls  in  love 
with  that  which  Rodomonte  wears,  and  challenges  the 
possession  of  it.  Their  combat  is  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  messenger,  who  informs  them  that  King  Mar- 
silio  is  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  winning  Rinaldo's 
castle  of  Montalban  by  surprize  during  that  knight's  ab- 
sence. The  contending  warriors  hereupon  compose  their 
difference,  and  amicably  take  the  road  together  towards 
Montalban.  In  their  way  ihey  meet  with  an  enchanted 
cell,  erected  by  the  spells  of  Urganda,  into  which  the  king 
of  Sarza,  entering,  is  seized  by  the  charmed  image  of  a 
knight,  and  kept  prisoner  in  his  arms  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  singular  act 
o^  favouritism  on  the  part  of  Urganda,  is  her  having  read 
in  the  book  of  fate  that  her  champion  would  perish  before 
the  walls  of  Montalban. 

The  eighth  book  describes  the  siege  of  Montalban,  and 
its  deliverance  h^  the  timely  arrival  of  Rinaldo.  That 
warrior,  being  informed  by  the  messenger  (now  made 
captive)  of  the  adventure  of  Rodomonte,  sets  out  on  his 
horse  Bayardo  in  hopes  to  find  him  and  force  him  to  the 
combat,  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  had  shunned.  Arrived 
within  tlie  verge  of  the  enchanted  forest,  he  also  is  spell- 
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bound  by  the  arts  of  Urganda.  Meanwhile  all  the  Pala- 
dins, eager  to  behold  the  expected  fight,  sally  forth  in  the 
most  disordered  manner  from  the  imperial  camp,  and  are 
led  on  by  fresh  delusions  of  the  enchantress  from  place  to 
place  till  they  arrive  at  Roncesvalles.  Here,  tired  with 
the  pursuit  they  pitch  their  tents  in  extreme  confusion. 

In  the  ninth  book  the  poet  leads  us  back  to  Orlando^ 
who,  stung  by  a  late  compunction,  leaves  the  towers  of 
Albracca  behind  him,  and  speeds  in  gloomy  silence  towards 
Europe  and  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  He  then  con- 
ducts us  to  Biserta,  where  Agramante  having  returned 
from  his  successful  expedition  to  Teneriffe,  holds  another 
council  with  his  Paynim  peers.  He  embarks  for  Spain, 
accompanied  by  Ruggiero,  joins  King  Maniglio  on  his 
flight  from  JVlontalban,  and  marches,  with  their  united 
forces,  towards  Roncesvalles,  where  he  hopes  to  entrap 
the  Christian  warriors.  We  are  lastly  desired  to  attend 
the  enchantress  Melissa,  who  goes  in  search  of  Brada- 
mante,  and  explains  to  her  the  will  of  heaven  respecting 
her  future  union  with  Ruggiero,  and  all  the  glories  of  that 
illustrious  race  which  is  doomed  to  spring  from  their  em- 
braces. 

In  the  two  succeeding  books  are  recorded  the  changeful 
incidents  of  that  eventful  day,  so  long  foredoomed  for  the 
destruction  of  imperial  Charles  and  his  Paladins.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story  more  closely 
in  this  brief  analysis.  Ruggiero,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
the  hero  of  the  day.  The  little  band  of  Christian  knights, 
after  a  long  resistance,  is  broken  and  scattered  in  att  di- 
rections. '  The  Atlantean  warrior,'  while  hot  in  the  pur- 
suit, is  drawn  aside  by  the  charms  of  Melissa  to  a  retired 
spot  in  the  forest,  where  Bradamante  lies  bound  in  magic 
slumber.  She  wakes  at  the  instant  of  his  arrival ;  and 
both  (for  who  can  resist  the  power  of  destiny  ?)  experience 
at  one  moment  the  irresistible  impulse  of  love.  Agra- 
mante's  champion  abandons,  without  a  scruple,  the  cause 
which  had  so  lately  engaged  his  whole  soul,  and,  6ppor- 
tunely  calling  to  mind  an  old  prediction  of  his  guardian, 
consents  to  sacrifice  his  faith  at  the  shrine  of  his  new-born 
passion.  The  lovers  are  borne  away  together  to  the  bower 
of  Melissa,  where,  previous  to  the  completion  of  their 
destined  union,  the  enchantress  discovers  to  them  in  a 
vision  the  long  line  of  their  illustrious  progeny. 
*  Ferraro  first,  by  Brunswick's  fame  surpast. 
And  the  majestic  throne  of  Albion  last.' 

Meautime  the  Christkn  knights  rally^  ciad  for  a  short 
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jieriod  again  dispute  the  honours  of  the  day ;  but  Urganda, 
finding-  herself  bamboozled  out  of  her  favourite  cham- 
pion, has  recourse  to  her  terrible  foster-son,  the  giant  Fer- 
i*au.  The  fate  of  Charlemagne  is  sealed  by  that  warrior's 
arrival;  and  his  death  concludes  the  eleventh  book. 

Book  the  twelfth  and  last.  A  greater  hero  now  ap- 
pears, whose  death  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  bloody 
sacrifice  of  that  day.  Orlando  arrives  at  the  top  of  the 
mountains  which  overlook  the  plain  of  Roncesvalles  just 
as  Charlemagne  has  breathed  his  last.  Ignorant,  as  yet, 
of  his  sovereign's  fate,  he  descends  and  mingles  in  the 
fight.  The  sound  of  his  terrible  horn  fills  every  bosoni 
with  dismay,  and  scatters  the  Pagan  host  in  all  directions* 
Agramant  alone  withstands  his  force  and  is  slain.  With 
his  dying  breath  he  triumphs  in  having  lived  to  witness 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Orlando,  stung  to  mad- 
ness by  the  reflection  that  his  criminal  passion  had  been 
the  remote  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  seeks 
every  where  for  the  death  from  which  his  charmed  nature 
preserves  him ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  at  his  birth,  his 
body  had  been  rendered  invulnerable  by  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. Ferrau,  though  instigated  to  resistance  by 
the  enraged  Urganda,  flies,  regardless  of  her  exhortations, 
till,  being  stopped  in  his  progress  by  a  broken  bridge,  he 
finds  himself  compelled  to  turn  and  fight.  His  skin,  like 
Orlando's,  is  impassive  to  the  sword;  but  he  is  at  length 
crushed  to  death  by  the  fragment  of  a  rock  hurled  at  liim 
by  his  antagonist.  Urganda  now  applies  herself,  as  her 
last  resource,  to  the  traitor  Brunello,  directing  him  to  head 
an  arrow  with  the  ring  of  Angelica  (of  power  to  dissolve 
every  other  enchantment)  and  shoot  it  at  the  Christian 
champion.  The  coward,  trembling  with  fear,  misses  his 
aim,  and  is  punished  with  instant  death  by  the  enchant- 
ress, who,  having  recovered  the  fatal  arrow,  executes  with 
her  own  hand  the  meditated  vengeance,  although  in  so 
doing  she  surrenders  up  her  spirit  long  since  forfeited,  to  . 
the  powers  of  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  ring  of  Angelica  has 
performed  its  ofiice ;  and  Orlando,  expiating  by  his  last 
pangs  the  guilt  of  his  fatal  passion,  breathes  out  his  soul 
in  peace  and  holy  confidence. 

The  Italian  romances,  founded,  or  professing  to  be 
founded,  on  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Archbishop  Turpin, 
though  once  exceedingly  popular,  are  now  very  little  read 
or  heard  of  in  this  country.  Ariosto,  indeed,  is  every 
where  styled  '  the  divine,'  or  the  'immortal;'  but  there 
are  not  many  who  can  appretiate  the  justice  of  his  claims 
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to  these  distinguishing  titles ;  and  fewer  still  are  those 
who  know  any  thing  except  the  names,  of  the  other  clas- 
sical poets  of  the  same  stamp,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Berni. 
Yet  these  were  but  the  fathers  of  a  long  line  of  successive 
bards  who,  adopting  the  same  favourite  model,  pursue  the 
history  of  the  different  Paladins  through  all  the  varieties 
of  whimsical  and  romantic  adventures  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  wild  ungoverned  fancy.     There  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  by  Nicolo  deg]i  Agos- 
tini ;  a  continuation  of  the  Furioso  by  Pauluccio ;  there  is 
'  La  Morte  del  Danese,'  by  Cassio  da  Narni ;  a  Mandri- 
cardo  Innamorato,  and  a  Marphisa  Innamorata,  both  by 
Bandarini ;  an  '  Amor  di  Marphisa,'  by  Cataneo ;  an  '  In- 
namoramento  di  Rinaldo,'  by  Dino ;  Pescatore  has  left  us 
two  poems,  one  entitled  the  Death,  the  other  the  Revenge, 
of  Ruggiero;  we  have  the  Ricciardetto  Innamorato  of 
Civeri,  another  Ricciardetto  by  Carteromaco,  the  Sacri- 
pante  of  Dolce,  the  Marphisa  Bizarra  of  Dragoncino; 
besides  which   we   have  an   Orlandino  (or  Orlando  the 
younger)  by  Petocco,  and  in  like  manner  a  young  Rug- 
giero by  Renaldini,  and  a  young  Rodomont  by  Legname ; 
while,  among  a  host  of  anonymous  poems,  we  discover  an 
enamoured  Astolpho,  an  empassioned  Rinaldo,  an  Orlando 
Furibondo,  and  even  a  Charlemagne  in  love.     It  is  almost 
impossible  that,  in  all  or  most  of  these  poems  (and  a  much 
greater  number  might  have  been  cited)  there  should  be 
absolutely  nothing  worthy  to  save  their  authors  from  ob- 
livion.    The  sentiment,  which  long  prevailed  in  prejudice 
of  all  the  productions  of  romance,  has  for  many  years 
given  place  to  a  more  favourable  appretiation  of  their 
merits.     Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  while  Amadis  and 
Belianis,  Polendos  and  Primaleon,  Arthur  and  Lancelot, 
are  daily   stripped   of  their  old   worm-eaten  vestments, 
clothed  in  fine  raiments,  and  laid  on  the  breakfast-tables 
of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land,  so  few  persons  ever 
dream  of  the  Rodomontes  and  Ruggieros  of  Italian  fable? 
We  cannot  help  wishing  that  the   example  of  a  secretary 
to  the  treasury  may  have  some  influence  in  reviving  a 
taste  for  this  forgotten  department  of  genius ;  but  we  can 
do  no  more  than  express  our  hopes,  and  now  proceed  in 
our  examination  of  the  poem  of  which  we  have  already 
submitted  the  outline  to  our  readers. 

Those  who  are  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Bojardo,  or  with  its  '  Rifaccimento'  by  Berni, 
will  immediately  perceive,  that  for  the  general  plan,  and 
for  many  of  the  incidents,  of  this  poero,  the  atttW  is  in- 
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debted  to  that  justly  celebrated  romance.  Several  pas- 
sages Mr.  Wharton  has  closely  translated,  and  a  great 
many  more  he  has  imitated  with  more  or  less  freedom, 
from  the  original  before  him.  But  we  think  he  has  greatly 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  tlie  wild  conceptions  of  the 
Italian  poet  within  the  compass  of  epic  rules.  The  fate 
of  nations  is  made  to  depend  on  the  amorous  fury  of  Or- 
lando, as  on  the  rage  of  Achilles ;  yet  the  poetical  effect 
of  the  story  is  tame,  and  its  moral,  though  obvious  enough, 
possesses  nothing  new  nor  striking  to  recommend  it.  The 
character  of  the  hero,  although  merely  the  creature  of 
romance,  yet  appears  to  us  to  demand  some  degree  of 
poetical  fidelity.  The  Orlando  of  Archbishop  lurpin, 
and  also  of  Pulci,  who  (in  the  grand  conclusion  of  his  ex- 
traordinary poem)  is  a  close  copyer  of  the  venerable, 
though  lying,  chronicle  which  he  has  taken  for  his  model, 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  chivalrous  virtue.  Bojardo,  in  de-, 
tailing  his  extravagant  passion  for  Angelica,  and  still  more 
Ariosto,  in  driving  him  mad  for  love  of  her,  have  some- 
what tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  griginal  picture.  But 
none  of  these  authors  (so  far  as  we  can  recollect)  have 
given  authority  for  the  dark  shades  which  Mr.  Wharton 
has  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  his  portrait,  leaving  in  it 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  first  design,  and  robbing  it 
of  all  the  interest  which  a  hero  of  romance  ought  to  in- 
spire. There  was,  besides,  no  sort  of  occasion  for  making 
Orlando  a  participator  in  the  infamous  intrigues  of  Bru- 
nello  and  Urganda,  who  might  have  effected  the  rape  of 
the  ring  just  as  well  without  his  assistance  as  with  it. 
Another  liberty,  which  we  think  equally  unjustifiable,  is 
that  which  Mr.  Wharton  has  taken  with  the  historical  fea- 
tures of  the  romances  before  him.  The  battle  of  Ronces- 
valles,  as  recorded  by  Archbishop  Turpin  (no  matter  whe- 
ther it  has  any  foundation  in  the  realiti/  of  history,  or  not) 
possesses  at  least  so  much  of  romantic  truth  that  we  con- 
sider any  essential  deviation  from  the  general  features  of 
the  event  there  related  to  be  a  crime  hardly  of  less  malig- 
nity in  the  court  of  poetry  than  a  falsification  of  the  wars 
of  Alexander,  or  of  the  death  of  Caesar.  Neither  Ro- 
jardo,  nor  his  restorer  Berni,  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  battle  of  Roncesvalles.  Pulci  (as  we  have  before  re- 
marked) in  relating  it,  follows  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the 
outline  of  the  Chronicle,  filling  up  its  vacancies  indeed, 
but  not  in  the  slightest  instance  altering  its  features.  It 
is  to  be  further  observed,  that  the  outline  thus  filled  up 
presents  us  with  a  picture  eminently  striking  and  beautiful. 
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The  Roncesvalles  of  Mr.  Wharton  is  entirely  a  creature 
of  his  own  imagination.  He  kills  Orlando,  it  is  true,  but 
in*a  manner  as  difterent  from  Turpin  as  the  death  of  Tom 
Thumb  is  different  from  that  of  Brutus.  He  kills  Char- 
lemagne also,  whom  all  former  writers,  both  of  history 
and  romance,*  represent  as  dying  quietly  in  his  bed.  But 
the  worst  is,  that,  so  far  from  substituting  a  fiction  of 
greater  interest  in  the  room  of  that  which  he  has  cast  aside, 
Mr.  Wharton  has  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  an  adherence  to  the  old  romance, 
and  given  us,  instead  of  them,  an  invention  of  his  own, 
without  any  superior  merit  whatever  to  recommend  it. 
We  have  one  more  objection  to  make,  and  with  it  shall 
close  our  criticism  of  the  fable.  In  the  wild,  unconnected, 
romances  of  the  Italian  poets,  the  superabundance  of 
poetical  machinery  is  not  to  be  noticed  as  a  defect.  We 
are  conducted  from  one  scene  of  enchantment  to  another 
without  any  apology ;  for  novelty  and  amusement  are  the 
only  objects  which  the  writer  has  in  view.  But  when  an 
appearance  of  method  is  given  to  these  wild  fancies,  the 
case  is  otherwise ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that, 
in  the  poem  before  us,  we  are  introduced  to  no  fewer  than 
four  principal  supernatural  agents,  without  witnessing  any 
effect  answerable  to  such  a  prodigality  of  power. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  design,  the  versifi- 
cation strikes  us  as  being  (in  general)  very  much  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Mr.  Hoole's  translation  of  Ariosto;  that 
is  to  say,  its  prevailing  character  is  mediocrity.  Many 
passages,  however,  occurred  to  us  on  the  perusal,  which 
appear  deserving  of  a  higher  degree  of  praise.  We  will 
instance  the  following  very  poetical,  and  (we  believe)  ori- 
ginal, comparisons.  Describing  the  arrogance  of  Orlan-' 
do's  character,  which  was  such,  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
appeared  to  him  so  inferior  to  himself, 

^  That  none  surpassing  seem'd  in  fame  or  place ; 
Nor  might  the  noblest  knight  more  favour  find 
From  his  proud  heart,  than  one  of  humble  kind ;' 
The  poet  thus  proceeds : 

'    ♦  As  to  that  eye  which  at  the  morning  hour 
From  Skiddavv  views  afar  Jerne's  shore. 
The  sand,  the  darker  wood,  the  ocean  blue. 
The  steril  hills  resign  their  proper  hue ; 

*  Unless  we  except  Milton,  who  represents  the  transaction  with  similar 
inaccuracy. 

—  When  Charlemagne,  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia, 
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And  all  one  blended  colour  seem  to  wear 
Which  distance  weaves  into  the  mellowing  air/— P.  91. 
A  little  farther,  the  '  cankering  influence'  obtained  by 
Brunello  over  the  hero's  mind,  gives  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing simile : 

*  As  when  beneath  an  oak's  protecting  shade, 
'Midst  other  stems  a  pine  erects  its  head. 
Whatever  its  blighting  branches  touch  or  hide, 
(The  flower,  the  shrub,  the  scion's  glossy  pride,) 
Shrinks  at  the  sickly  contact,  and  expires  ; 
The  verdant  cincture  as  they  spread  retires. 
Ev'n  on  the  guardian  oak  its  venom  preys. 

And  many  a  leafless  bough  th'  ungrateful  plant  betrays.* 

P.  100. 
The  landing  of  Rodomonte  on  the  Italian  shore. 

*  Himself,  terrific,  striding  at  their  head. 
The  bravest  far  of  all  the  troops  he  led ; 
As  Hesper,  foremost  of  the  starry  crew. 

Springs  first  to  light,  and  shines  the  brightest  too.' — P.  148. 
The  splendour  of  Ferrau's  armour  contrasted  with  the 
"darkness  of  the  forest. 

* from  a  grove 

Sudden  his  bounding  steed  a  warrior  drove, 
From  whose  bright  mail  a  gleam  of  splendour j^io'rf 
That  shot  athwart,  and  lighted  up  the  wood. 
Thus,  if  some  stream  a  hollow  course  pursue 
Obscured  by  foliage,  umber'd  is  its  hue ; 
And  the  surrounding  trees  and  rocks  assume 
One  character,  overspread  by  general  gloom. 
But  if  the  sun  that  deep  recess  invades, 
His  beam  at  once  illuminates  the  shades ; 
A  mass  of  glaring  light  each  tree  becomes, 
And  the  clear  torrent  sparkles  as  it  foams/ — P.  178. 
Agramant,  in  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  is  compared 
to  the  river  of  Amazons. 

*  Him  who,,  of  the  giant  Andes  born. 

Pours  his  wide  waters  towards  the  rising  morn. 
And,  rushing  far  amid  the  Atlantic  main. 
Scorns  in  the  gulfy  deeps  their  monarch's  reign. 
Against  him  all  the  surges  swell  and  roar. 
Hurling  th'  intrusive  billows  to  the  shore. 
While,  with  a  voice  which  Neptune's  self  appalls. 
The  spirit  of  the  stream  his  torrent  calls. 
Confronting  wave  with  wave,  and  unsubdued. 
Rides  on  the  foamy  surface  of  the  flood.' — P.  282. 
The  spirit  of  Achilles  is  finely  imagined  to  shed  its  in- 
fluence over  the  waters  of  the  Euxine,  and  favour  the 
passage  of  the  Paladins  of  France. 
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-*  The  Grecian  ghost 


Shed  a  deep  stillness  o'er  that  stormy  coast ; 
For  him  the  presence  of  that  knightly  train 
Fired  with  the  thought  of  arms  and  Hector  slain.' — P.  18, 
When  Ruggiero,  being  at  length  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Agraraant,  descended  from  the  aerial  tower  of 
his  preceptor,  to  join  the  warlike  assembly  below, 

*  The  echo  of  his  steps  was  heard  by  death/ 

And,  when  he  first  mixes  in  the  war,  at  the  battle  of 
ftoncesvalles, 

*  Plain  to  sense  amid  the  incumbent  gloom 

Was  heard  the  rustling  of  Urganda's  plume/^ — P.  265. 
All  these  strike  us  as  instances  of  poetical  conception 
much  superior  to  the  general  tone  of  mediocrity  which  we 
have  observed  to  be  the  prevalent  character  of  the  poem. 
The  search  for  the  Castle  of  Atlante  in  the  second  book, 
the  description  of  Urganda  in  the  third,  some  detached 
passages  in  the  description  of  Ruggiero's  nuptials,  and  a 
few  others  in  the  return  of  Orlando,  and  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poem,  we  would  also  mark  as  rising  above 
the  common  level.  The  enchantment  of  Rodomonte  in 
the  seventh  book,  though  in  fact  borrowed  from  the  well- 
known  Rosicrucian  story  in  the  spectator,  and  though 
Urganda's  object  might  have  been  attained  as  well  without 
such  a  complication  of  machinery,  affords  a  favourable  ex- 
ample of  the  author's  powers. 

*  But  Rodomont  (Urganda  drove  him  on),       <• 
Spurr'd  for  the  first,  and  reach'd  the  place  alone 
Dismounting,  thro'  the  door  he  look'd  around. 
Marking  th'  unsightly  weed«  that  hid  the  ground, , 
And,  up  the  gloomy  nave  in  order  plac'd 
The  sable  flags,  and  the  dim  statue  cast. 
He  started  ;  thro*  his  flesh  a  coldness  crept  ; 
But  rous'd,  within  the  door  he  boldly  stepp'd. 
And  on  the  flag  that  joiu'd  the  threshold,  leap'd. 
Quick  as  he  touch'd  that  stone,  which  rocking  shook. 
The  right  hand  from  its  cheek  the  figufe  took.* 
Amaz'd,  but  not  dismay'd,  he  trod  again; 
To  the  next  flag  one  step  he  scarce  had  ta'en. 


*  At  the  upper  end  of  the  vault  was  the  statue  of  a  man  in  armour 
sitting  at  a  table  and  leaning  on  his  left  arm.  He  had  a  truncheon  in  his 
right  hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.  The  stranger  had  no  sooner 
set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the  statue,  erecting  itself  from  its  leaning 
posture,  stood  bold  upright ;  and  upon  the  fellbw's  advancing  another  step, 
lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  its  right  hand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third 
step,  when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousai^d 
pieces,  and  left  itsgugit  in  utter  darkness.— Spectator,  No,  379. 
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When,  with  a  crash,  the  arm  that  hung  behind, 
The  statue  mov'd,  and  both  before  it  join' d. 
He  press'd  the  next.  -  The  form  its  arms  spread  wide. 
The  next — th'  unfolded  legs  stood  side  by  side. 
And  strait,  at  the  next  footfall,  up  it  sprung — 
A  sullen  sound  throughout  the  chapel  rung. 
But  when  the  wond'ring  knight,  still  undisniay'd. 
His  forward  fool  on  the  sixth  marble  laid. 
The  figure  from  its  niche  in  silence  strode 
To  the  twelfth  flag,  one  step,  and  upright  stood.         '    . 
Then  onward  rush'd  the  knight ;  the  iron  feet 
Mov'd  flag  for  flag,  till  on  the  ninth  they  met. 
Against  the  warrior's  sword  the  figure  sprung, 
•   And  round  his  trunk  and  arms  involving  clung: 
So  strictly  did  those  iron  limbs  enclasp, 
So  clench  him  with  indissoluble  grasp. 
So  to  his  sides  his  sinewy  elbows  strain, 
'   That  every  eftbrt,  all  his  strength  was  vain. 
The  figure  'twixt  its  knees  his  legs  confin'd, 
(His  feet  a  little  rais'd,  and  push'd  behind),  • 

And  close  upon  his  cheek  its  visage  laid 
As  cold,  as  thro'  the  heart's  blood  glides  a  blade; 
Till  o'er  his  nerves  a  magic  stillness  ran, 
Beiiunib'd  and  curdled  by  that  spell-born  man. 

*  At  once  of  all  the  building  not  a  trace 
Was  left,  and  vision  fled  th'  enchanted  place. 
When  first  the  form  was  touch'd — the  spell  within 
Palsied  the  ambient  air ;  and  nought  was  seen : 
And,  tho'  the  day  above  was  bright  and  clear. 
Such  supernat'ral  dimness  brooded  there. 
That  vacant  all  to  Ferrail  appeared. 
And  save  the  clink  of  iron,  nought  he  heard. 
With  Gastilon  arriving,  where  before 
The  building  stood,  they  found  nor  wall  nor  door; 
As  matter  seen  in  dreams,  is  known  no  more." 
But  if  several  passages  in  the  poem  ascend  above  medio- 
crity,  impartiality  obliges   us  to  observe,   that  many  un- 
questionably sink  below  it.    The  spell,  by  which  the  Pala- 
dins of  France  are  hurried  away  to  Roncesvalles,  is  not 
only  too  mean  an  artifice  for  a  result   of  so  much  import- 
ance, but  is  in  itself  extremely  ridiculous.     The  sudden 
love  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante,  and  his  immediate  con- 
version, are  circumstances  as  unpoetical  as  they  are  pre- 
posterous.    The  power  of  enchantment  itself  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency,  and  very  lamely 
supplies  the  defect  of  interest.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  where  purer  instances  of  the  bathos  than  are  here 
to  be  met  with. 
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Each  boat,  each  lighter ,  spread  its  sunburnt  sail.'      P.  79. 

'  Twelve,  the  multiple  of  four  and  three. 

Married  in  cabalistic  mystery/ 

"  Shame,  shame!"  the  Atlant^an  warrior  cried.' 
The  defects  of  carelessness  in  the  versification  are  innu- 
merable. Perhaps  no  poem  of  equal  length  has  been  com- 
posed since  the  dajs  of  Dryden,  disfigured  with  such  a 
superfluity  of  faulty  rhymes.  Where  defects  of  this  na- 
ture rarely  occur,  our  ears  are  not  fastidious  enough  to  be 
much  displeased  with  them.  But  where  a  poem  affects  to 
be  composed  in  rhyme,  and  your  pronunciation  is  baulked 
at  every  second  couplet  by  a  blank-verse  termination,  this 
is  a  circumstance  which  really  deserves  to  be  set  down 
among  the  '  Miseries  of  Human  Life.' 

We  have  one  more  '  crow  to  pluck'  with  Mr.  Wharton 
.  before  we  part  from  him.  Uncourtly  as  we  may  be  deemed 
in  our  general  sentiments,  we  really  have  no  objections  to 
the  sprinkling  of  a  few  complimentary  strains  iri  a  modern 
poem.  But  Mr.  Wharton  has  very  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  decency  (according  to  our  notions  of  things),  in 
the  measure  of  his  flattery.  It  would  seem  a  difficult 
matter  for  an  ordinary  poet  to  speak  too  highly  in  praise 
of  that  able  general  upon  whom  the  present  destinies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  so  greatly  depend.  But  Lord  Wel- 
lington is  too  modest,  and,  besides,  too  well  aware  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  all  human  prosperity  is  liable,  to  de- 
rive much  pleasure  from  Mr.  Wharton's  splendid  prophecy, 
that  all  the  world,  henceforward, 

*  Shall  measure  greatness  by  his  giant  scale.' — 
The  poet  would  have  been  unpardonable,  if  he  had  for- 
gotten the  fabulous  genealogy  which  derives  the  house  of 
Este  from  the  Union  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante,  or  the 
more  certain  chain  which  connects  the  princes  of  Ferrara 
with  those  of  Brunswick.  We  will,  therefore,  allow  of 
his  prophetic  allusion  to  the  times,  - 

*  When  the  shield 

By  Frederick  framed,  great  Wellington  shall  wield  ;' 
and  (if  it  were  not  that  certain  passages  in  the  immortal 
poems  of  Peter  Pindar  were  too  forcibly  called  to  our  re- 
collection), we  would  gladly  sympathize  with  the  bard  in 
his  admiration  of 

*  'A  queen,  in  whom  the  world  shall  see 

Her  sex's  pride,  what  woman  ought  to  be  ;' 
♦    Also — '  of  maiden  dames  a  royal  band — 
Whose  living  charms  with  Bradamant  shall  vie. 
Or  the  pure  tenants  of  the  sapphire  sky.'    PP.  301,2. 
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But  there  is  a  point  at  which  even  flattery  of  a  princess 
ought  to  stop  short;  and,  when  Mr.  Wharton  (in  his  de- 
dication to  the  Princess  Elizabeth),  asks  her  royal  highness 
*  what  greater  delight  an  Englishman  can  experience,  than 
that  of  feeling  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  pleosing'any 
one  branch  of  the  royal  house  from  which  ff^Hiis  own 
happiness  is  derived  ;'  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves 
another  question :  '  Is  this  the  language  due  from  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons?* 


Art.  VII. — Conferences  between  the  Danish  Christian 
Missionaries  resident  at  Tranquebar,  and  the  Heathen 
Natives  of  Hindoostan,  Now  first  rendered  into  Eng^ 
lish  from  the  Original  Manuscript^  by  an  Officer  in  the 
Service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  Lon- 
don, Johnson,  1812,  5s. 

THE  following  is  the  account  which  the  editor  gives  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  manuscript  of  the  fol- 
lowing conferences  was  discovered. 

*  When  our  troops  lately  took  possession  of  Tranquebar,  one 
of  the  officers  was  quartered  in  a  house,  which  it  afterward  ap- 
peared, on  inquiry,  had  been  the  residence  of  a  Danish  mis- 
sionary. Here,  in  a  small  recess,  or  closet,  a  great  number  of 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  of  one  kind  and  another,  some  in 
the  Danish,  some  in  the  Malabarian  language,  were  heaped  pro- 
miscuously together. 

'  The  editor,  happening  to  call  on  this  officer  one  morning, 
chanced  to  cast  his  eye  on  this  heterogeneous  heap ;  and  being 
perhaps  naturally  curious  in  these  matters,  which  is  the  only 
merit  he  pretends  to  lay  claim  to,  he  proceeded  to  examine  what 
appeared  to  have  lain  long  unnoticed.  From  amidst  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  papers,  such  as  accounts  of  house  expences, 
sundry  translations  from  the  Malabarian  religious  books,  or 
Sastras,  memorandums  of  sums  of  money,  clothing,  &c.  ad- 
vanced by  the  good  missionaries  to  support  and  encourage  their 
converts,  he  selected  the  following  tract,  which  seemed  to  be 
written  with  great  care  in  the  Danish  language,  but  at  what 
time,  or  by  whom  it  was  composed,  did  not  appear.' 

The  work  itself  consists  of  an  introduction,  in  which 
some  account  is  given  '  of  the  idolatrous  pra<;tices  and 
absurd  superstitions  of  the  Indians,'  and  of  the  result  of 
three  conferences  of  the  missionaries,  1st.  with  some  of 
the  less  enlightened  and  more  ignorant  Hindoos ;  Sdly, 
with  the  BrahmenSj  and  Sdly,  with  the  Mahometans. 
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We  pass,  for  the  present,  over  the  editor's  dedicatioHj 
and  hasten  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  conferences 
with  the  Hindoos.  But  we  must  first  remark,  that  the 
author,  in  his  introduction,  gives  the  following  character 
of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan-  '  They  are  generally  good 
natured,  ingenious,  and  very  industrious — charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  extremely  dutifu(to  their  parents,  whom  they  on 
no  account  forsake  or  neglect,  but  support  with  the  most 
pious  and  exemplary  care.'  Does  not  this  seem  good 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  the  gospel  ?  and  if 
it  does  not  flourish,  when  sown  here,  must  not  the  fault  be 
ascribed  to  the  errors  of  the  missionaries,  rather  than  to  the 
moral  unfitness  of  the  people  ? 

The  missionaries  say,  at  least  in  this  work,  ^  now  Jirst 
rendered  into  English  from  the  original  manuscript^  that 
before  they  began  to  preach  the  word  in  India,  they  re- 
mained at  Tranquebar  a  sufficient  time  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage in  common  use,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  people.  When  they  had 
thus  qualified  themselves  for  their  great  work,  they  set  out 
with  the  heroic  resolve  of  putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  in  the  eastern  peninsula. 

Wherever  the  missionaries  found  two  or  three  of  the 
benighted  Hindoos  gathered  together,  they  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  their  minds  by  the 
rays  of  evangelical  light.  But  the  beginning  of  their 
labours  is  not  described  as  very  auspicious,  for  the  people 
whom  they  addressed,  are  said,  after  listening  to  them  for 
some  time,  to  have  departed  '  suddenly  to  their  usual  avo- 
cations, shaking  their  heads,  and  saying,  that  it  might  be 
all  very  true  for  what  they  knew,  but  that  really  they  did 
not  understand  it.' 

Sometimes  the  missionaries  are  said  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted during  their  harangues  by  the  vociferations  of  a 
husband,  who  upbraided  them  for  drawing  away  his  wife 
from  the  duties  of  her  household;  and  at  others,  they  were 
annoyed  by  the  brawling  of  the  wife,  who  scolded  them 
for  detaining  her  spouse  from  his  industrious  occupations. 
The  missionaries,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from 
the  prosecution  of  their  great  object  by  such  considera- 
tions. This  volume  tells  us,  that  they  often  prayed  for  the 
{)ower  of  working  miracles,  in  order  to  add  a  more  resist- 
ess  cogency  to  their  exhortations.  But  it  seems,  that  they 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  such  gifts. 

In  the  first  conference,  one  of  the  Hindoos  asksj  among 
other  things,  what  advantage  they  (the  missionaries),  pro- 
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posed  to  themselves  by  the  vast  pains  which  they  took  to 
make  them  change  their  faith.  They  replied,  that  their 
sole  object  was  their  good ;  that  without  believing  what 
the  missionaries  inculcated,  they  would  infallibly  be  eter- 
nally miserable. 

*  We  also  told  them/  say  the  missionaries,  *  that  we  required 
them  to  give  us  nothing  in  return,  for  that  our  heavenly  Master 
paid  us  for  our  labour. 

*  Some  among  them  said,  that  was  indeed  very  kind  of  him, 
and  that  they  wished  he  would  also  pay  their  Brahmans,  who 
were  a  very  great  expence  to  them ;  and  who  never  failed  to 
exact  the  utmost  of  their  dues,  whether  they  were  paid  by  an- 
other or  not.  On  this,  the  first  speaker  again  questioned  us, 
asking  if  we  had  Brahmans  in  our  own  country,  and  if  our  god 
also  paid  them,  without  any  expence  to  the  people. 

*  We  replied,  that  we  had  priests,  or  Brahmans  as  he  called 
them,  in  our  country,  good  men,  who  instructed  the  people,  and 
guided  them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  we  were  desirous  of 
guiding  our  heathen  brethren ;  to  whom  we  came  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  the  words  of  eternal  life:  that  these  good 
priests  were  very  numerous  among  us,  and  were  maintained  by 
the  people  whom  they  instructed,  who  set  aside  one-tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  country  for  that  purpose,  by  the  express 
command  of  God  himself.' 

The  Hindoos  asked  the  missionaries  if  they  could  not 
escape  '  the  everlasting  torments'  of  which  they  had  been 
told,  if  they  acted  up  to  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
duty  in  this  world ;  that  is,  said  they, 

*  if  we  pay  due  reverence  to  the  Supreme  God,  and  help  to  support 
his  worship  in  the  temples,  give  what  we  can  spare  to  the  poor, 
deal  honestly  and  uprightly  with  all  men,  and  cherish,  honour,  and 
support  our  parents?  To  this  we  replied,  tliMl  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  came  to  men  through  the  revealed  Word  of  God 
alone ;  and  that  no  act  could  be  acceptable  to  him,  which  was 
not  governed  by  this  his  revealed  will ;  for  admitting,  that  the 
act  might  appear  to  be  morally  good  in  itself,  yet,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  dictated  by  improper  motives,  it  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  And  where,  said  he,  is  this  revealed  will  of 
God  to  be  met  with?  We  told  him,  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  God's  only  son,  who  was  crucified  for  us,  and  in  whose 
blood  the  sins  of  the  world  were  washed  out,  like  the  stains  out 
of  a  garment :  who  is  the  fountain  and  spring  of  all  that  is  good  ; 
and  who  will,  if  we  know  him  thoroughly,  and  firmly  believe  in 
him  as  our  Redeemer,  rescue  us  from  God's  dreadful  wrath ; 
which  must  otherwise,  without  doubt,  condemn  us  to  everlasting 
pains  and  misery.  But,  said  he,  if  this  knowledge  of  God's  will, 
as  it  was  revealed  to  you,  is  so  absolutely  necessary  as  you  say 
it  is,  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  would  not  God  have  taken 
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especial  care  that  we  should  all  of  us  have  been  instructed  in  it  1 
And  how  can  we  help  our  ignorance !  We  replied,  that  they 
could  have  no  excuse  of  that  kind  ;  for  that  we  had  come  among 
them  to  distribute  these  glad  tidings  of  salvation;  to  the  end 
that  they  might,  through  them,  attain  everlasting  life.  Then 
every  man,  said  he,  who  believes  in  this  Jesus  Christ  you  speak 
of,  will  assuredly  be  saved  hereafter.  We  said,  certainly  every 
one  who  has  a  lively  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  will  have 
his  sins  forgiven  him,  as  we  had  before  stated. 

*  But  what,  he  replied,  will  become  of  those  who  never  heard 
of  this  young  God  of  yours  ?  Now,  for  our  parts,  we  never  un- 
derstood that  the  great  creator  was  married,  or  that  he 
ever  had  a  son  !  Alas  !  said  we,  you  are  bewildered  in  your 
own  carnal  imaginations,  and  therefore  cannot  comprehend  these 
heavenly  mysteries.  Christ  was  not,  at  first,  born  after  the  ways 
of  men,  but  existed  with  his  father  from  all  eternity.  Many 
hundred  years  back,  he  came  down  upon  the  earth,  and  entered 
into  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  was  then  born  a  man  like  any  of 
us.  He  lived  afterwards  many  years  a  most  holy  life,  doing  in- 
jury to  no  one;  and  then  was  killed  by  wicked  men,  according 
to  his  own  preordination,  through  which  the  sins  of  the  world 
were  forgiven.  After  this,  in  company  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
went  up  into  Heaven,  to  his  Father,  where  he  now  is,  and  whence 
he  will  again  come  in  glory  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 
Our  Brahmans,  said  he,  maintain,  that  God  has  existed,  and  will 
exist,  from  and  to  all  eternity ;  but  you  seem  to  believe  dif- 
ferently, as  you  say  your  God  was  killed.  Now  we  cannot  very 
well  understand  how  this  could  be.  We  replied,  that  Christ 
was  not  killed  in  his  divine  nature,  but  merely  in  his  earthly  na- 
ture, in  which  he  suffered  all  the  pains  of  death,  descended  into 
Hell,  and  remained  there  three  days,  when  he  arose  in  all  his 
glory,  as  perfect  God  and  perfect  man : — God,  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Father,  in  whom  he  is,  and  who  is  in  him ;  and 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  again  assumed  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones, 
and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  sitteth,  until  he 
return  to  judge  all  mankind  at  the  last  day.  On  this,  he  asked 
us,  if  we  ourselves  fully  comprehended  and  believed  all  these 
things.  We  replied,  that  most  certainly  we  did.  Well,  said  he, 
you  have  indeed  delivered  hard  doctrine,  and  what  T  cannot  un- 
derstand ! — for  how  could  your  killing  the  only  son  of  your 
God,  and  thereby,  it  would  seem,  adding  to  your  guilt,  make 
that  God  forgive  you  all  your  sins?  To  this  we  replied,  that  it 
might  seem  hard  to  him,  but  that  so  it  was ;  and  if  he  devoutly 
prayed  to  the  Almighty,  he  would  inspire  him  with  faith,  so  that 
he  would  no  longer  doubt.  That  it  was  by  faith  in  Christ  only, 
that  he  could  be  saved  ;  but  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  give? 
him  that  faith.  To  this  he  replied,  I  am  no  lover  of  contention, 
and  am  indeed  altogether  unfit  to  argue  with  you  on  these  points. 
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which  1  confess  I  do  not  understand.  We  Malabar ians  think 
every  man  may  be  saved  in  his  own  religion,  if  he  does  what  is 
good,  and  avoids  what  is  evil ;  without  perplexing  his  mind 
about  the  nicetieS  you  wise  men  enter  into/ 

According  to  the  representation,  or  perhaps  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  matter  in  this  work,  the  missionaries  do 
not  appear  to  fare  much  better  in  the  '  second  conference' 
with  the  Brahmens,  than  they  did  in  the  first  with  the  less 
learned  part  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Brahmens  could  not 
reconcile  their  minds  to  the  account  which  the  missionaries 
gave  of  the  fall.     One  of  the  Brahmens  said  : 

'  Is  it  not  most  improbable  and  unreasonable,  that  our  great 
Creator,  who  is  omniscient  as  he  is  Almighty,  should  have 
formed  us  as  we  are,  and  have  given  us  this  world  as  a  place  of 
residence  ;  and  then  immediately  have  cursed  it  and  us  !  and  for 
what] — why,  because  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman,  then 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  their  maker,  who  had  fashioned  them  as 
he  thought  good,  and  endued  them  with  faculties  and  propensi- 
ties according  to  his  own  wisdom — because  they,  so  created,  so 
fashioned,  and  so  endued,  in  no  part  of  which  they  themselves 
had  any  direction,  but  were  such  as  they  had  been  made — ^W 
cause  they,  in  compliance  with  a  desire  which  they  did  not  im- 
plant within  them,  ate  of  a  certain  prohibited  fruit,  w  hich  God 
must  have  foreknown  they  would  eat>  when  he  first  created  them, 
and  endued  them  with  a  desire  for  partaking  of  it?  But  then, 
after  this,  comes  the  most  incomprehensible  and  contradictory 
part  of  all — for  you  say,  that  God,  after  having  cursed  all  the 
world,  which  he  had  just  made,  on  account  of  the  eating  of  this 
fruit,  would  accept  of  no  other  atonement  to  appease  his  wrath, 
but  the  blood  of  his  own  and  only  Son,  as  if  it  were  possible 
for  that  to  afford  any  gratification  to  a  parent. 

*  We  here  interrupted  him,'  say  the  missionaries,  '  and  con- 
jured him,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  soul,  not  to  speak  in  that 
blasphemous  manner  of  God's  holy  and  incomprehensible 
mysteries;  for  that  the  Devil  was  very  busy  in  taking  down  an 
account  of  all  that  he  had  uttered,  which  would  be  brought 
forth  in  evidence  against  him  at  the  great  and  tenible  day  of 
judgment.* 

*  One  of  the  younger  Brahmans  made  several  objections,'  say 
the  missionaries,  *  to  our  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  as  we 
had  before  explained  it  to  them.  We  replied,  that  if  tliey  de- 
voutly prayed  to  God,  he  would  enlighten  their  understandings 
with  his  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they" would  be  able  to  comprehend 
and  believe  these  heavenly  mysteries.  Well,  replied  be,  if  you 
pray  to  our  god,  he  will  enable  you  to  understand  and  believe 
our  mysteries  also ;  which  will  be  much  better  for  you,  than 
stigmatizing  them  in  the  indecent  and  blasphemous  manner  you 
have  done,  which  is  so  very  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  truly 
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pious  man,  who  ought  to  judge  harshly  of  no  persuasion,  but 
look  with  an  e\c  of  charity'on  all,'  n 

After  producing  the  above  specimens  of  this  production, 
an  important  question  now  occurs.  Does  the  original 
exist,  which  is  said  in  the  title  to  be  now  first  rendered  into 
English,  and  is  asserted  to  be  the  production  of  Danish 
missionaries?  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  which  we  rest 
on  the  internal  evidence,  that  there  never  was  a  Danish 
original  of  these  conferences  ;  and  consequently  think,  that 
the  conferences  themselves  never  took  ])lace  in  the  way 
described  in  this  work.  The  work  itself  has  less  of  the 
awkward  gate  of  a  translation  than  of  the  easy  air  of  an 
original  both  in  the  sentiment  and  the  diction.  The  dedi- 
cation, at  the  same  time,  of  the  editor,  to  '  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,'  tends  to  confirm  us  in 
the  opinion  which  the  conferences  themselves  would  alone 
have  led  us  to  form.  Would  any  missionaries  have  placed 
their  own  arguments  in  such  an  unfavourable  light,  and 
have  given  the  utmost  cogency  to  those  of  their  adver- 
saries ? 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  editor  to  the  so- 
ciety to  which  the  work  is  dedicated,  is, 
'  td.have  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  care- 
fully translated  into  the  common  languages  of  Hindoostan,  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  These  might  (says  he),  perhaps, 
with  [Hofit  to  the  cause,  be  accompanied  by  the  Apostles,  the 
Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  similarly  translated  ;  which, 
being  short  and  intelligible,  and  containing  most  of  what  is 
essentially  necesary  to  Christianity,  would  be  easily  learnt  by 
heart,  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  understandings  of  the 
natives.' 

The  above  extract  speaks  for  itself,  for  if  it  were 
seriously  designed,  the  author  must  have  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  understanding  of  the  Hindoos,  if  he  suppose, 
that  they  can  fathom  those  profound  obscurities  of  doctrine, 
which  the  most  learned  persons  in  Europe  have  attempted 
in  vain. 

Supposing,  as  we  do,  this  work  to  be  a  fiction,  we  ask, 
is  it  justifiable  ?  We  think  not ;  nor  is  this  the  first  time 
in  which  we  have  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  every 
species  of  literary  forgery.  If  the  author  had  published 
the  work  as  an  avowed  fiction,  though  we  might  have 
blamed  him  for  not  rebutting  the  objections  of  the  Hindoos 
with  stronger  arguments,  we  could  not  have  accused  hira 
of  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 
This  can  never  be  right,  as  long  as  there  is  any  difference 
between  right  and  wrong. 
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Soon  after  we  had  written  the  above,  and  were  about  to 
send  it  to  the  press,  we  accidentally  met  with  a  book,  which 
has  the  following  title : 

*  Thirty-Four  Conferences  between  the  Danish  Missionaries 
and  the  Malabarian  Bramans,  or  Heathen  priests,  in  the  East 
Indies,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  together 
with  some  Letters  written  by  the  Heathens  to  the  said  Missiona- 
ries. Translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch  by  Mr.  Philipps. 
London :  Printed  for  IL  Clements,  &c.  1719,  8vo.' 

On  comparinj^  the  work  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
with  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  find, 
that  one  is  in  some  measure  imitated  from  the  other. 
The  assertion,  therefore,  in  the  title  of  the  work  which  is 
under  our  review,  that  it  is  '  now  first  rendered  into  English 
from  the  original  manuscript^''  is  a  deviation  from  truth, 
which  is  not  verj  creditable  to  the  author.  In  the  '  Thirty- 
Four  Conferences,'  which  furnished  the  ground-work  of 
this  performance,  the  missionaries  do  not  make  such  a  piti- 
ful appearance,  nor  defend  their  cause  hy  arguments  quite 
so  impotent  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  do  in  the  book  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Indeed  the  latter 
appears  to  be  evidently  written  to  attack  Christianity  itself, 
through  the  absurdity  or  ignorance  of  the  missionaries. 

We  have  not  room  to  produce  all  the  passages  which 
might  be  extracted  from  the  '  Thirty-Four-Oonferences,' 
to  prove,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  conferences  in  the  present 
volume.  But  the  following  brief  specimen  may  suffice,  in 
which  there  are  proofs  not  merely  of  resemblance,  but  of 
identity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  preface  td  the  '  Thirty-Four 
Conferences,'  we  find  the  following  sentence.  '  The  inha- 
bitants (meaning  of  Hindoostan),  are  generally  good-na- 
tured,  ingenious,  and  very  industrious ;  charitable  to  the 
poor,  but  extremely  superstitious  in  the  worship  of  the 
Pagods.'  In  the  work  before  us,  we.  find  the  following  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  introduction,  part  of  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  but  will  repeat  here,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  easily  compare  the  two.  '  They  are  gene- 
rally good-natured,  ingenious,  and  very  industrious ;  cha- 
ritable  to  the  poor',  and  extremely  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
whom  they  on  no  account  forsake  or  neglect,  but  support 
with  exemplary  care.'  Here  we  find,  that  the  author  of 
the  spurious  conferences  has  copied  part  of  the  above 
word  for  word  fi-om  the  passage  first  quoted;  but  has 
heightened  the  picture,  and  given  a  still  brighter  hue  to  the 
moral  features  of  the  Hindoos. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1,  March,  1812.  X 
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Art.  VI II. — Memoirs  of  the  Life^  Writings^^  and  CorreS' 
pondence  of  William  Smellie^  F.  R,  S.  and  F.A.S.  late 
Printer^  of  Edinburgh^  Secretary  and  Superintendant 
of  Natural  History  to  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antigua^ 
Ties,  Sfc.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F,A,S. 
London,  Longman,  ISll,  2  vols.  8vo.  11.7s. 

THIS  is  a  desultory,  but  entertaining  work,  fiom  the 
literary  varieties  which  it  exhibits,  and  the  miscellaneous 
particulars  which  it  contains,  relative  not  only  to  Smellie, 
but  to  the  authors  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
or  correspondence.  The  life  of  Mr.  Smellie,  strictly  con- 
sidered, occupies  no  very  large  part  of  these  volumes ;  but 
it  serves  as  a  centre  of  union  for  a  diversity  of  extraneous 
information,  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  collected  with  a  very  lauda- 
ble industry,  but  put  together  without  much  method  or  dis- 
crimination. This  mode  of  writing  lives,  by  making  some 
particular  individual  of  no  extraordinary  celebrity  or  inte- 
rest, a  nucleous,  on  which  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  matter  re- 
lative to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  or  to  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  has  been  sanctioned  by  some  respectable 
names  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  practice  more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  For  we  thus 
lose  the  object'of  the  biography  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
trinsic details.  The  bio^apher  himself  professes  one  thing 
and  performs  another.  In  many  instances,  he  does  any  thing 
but  write  the  life  of  the  person  whose  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  book.  This  may  be  one  way  of  writing  a  detached 
portion  of  literary  history,  but  might  not  a  better  be 
found  ? 

We  shall  now  request  our  readers  to  ramble  with  us 
through  this  devious  work,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  pick  up 
for  them  some  amusing  or  instructive  particulars  by  the 
way.  William  Smellie,  the  precise  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown,  but  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
1740,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Smellie,  a  master- 
builder  and  stone-mason,  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  was 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cameronians,  who  adhered  to  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  under  the  trying  circumstances  of 
that  persecution,  which  was  so  long  practised  in  Scotland 
after  the  restoration. 

William  Smellie,  though  destined  for  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, had  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education.  In 
1752,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Bal- 
four, and  Neil,  printers,  in  Edinburgh,    He  appears  to 
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have  exerted  no  common  diligence,  and  to  have  attained  to 
no  common  accuracy  in  this  vocation  ;  and  any  work  in 
which  more  than  usual  correctness  was  required,  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  his  masters  appointed  him  corrector  of 
their  press;  and  made  him  a  voluntary  allowance  of  ten 
shillings  a  week,  which  was  no  small  sum  at  Edinburgh  at 
that  time,  and  whilst  it  showed  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Smel- 
lie's  employers,  evinced  their  sense  of  his  services.  When 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society  (not  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  as  Harvvood  and  Dibdin  relate),  offered  a 
silver  medal  for  the  most  correct  edition  of  a  Latin  Classic, 
Mr.  Smellie  obtained  the  prize  for  his  masters,  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Balfour,  and  Neil,  by  producing  an  immaculate 
edition  of  Terence :  the  whole  of  which  he  set  up  and 
corrected  himself  This  edition  is  certainly  a  singularly 
beautiful  specimen  of  typography. 

From  the  end  of  September,  1759,  till  the  end  of  March, 
1765,  Mr.  Smellie  was  employed  in  the  printing  office  of 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Cochrane,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Scots  Magazine.  During  his  apprenticeship, 
he  had,  either  from  previous  stipulation  or  gratuitous  in- 
dulgence, been  allowed  three  hours  a  day  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He 
turned  this  privilege  to  advantage  by  a  diligent  attendance 
on  the  different  lectures  in  the  university,  and  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  science 
and  general  literature. 

Mr.  Smellie  appears,  for  some  time,  to  have  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  relinquish  his  employment  as  a 
printer,  and  devote  himself  to  the  professions  either  of 
theology  or  medicine ;  for  either  of  which,  and  particu- 
larly the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  been,  by  no  means,  in- 
adequately qualified.  In  1765,  he  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
which  was  given  by  Dr.  Hope,  the  professor  of  botany,  fof 
the  best  botanical  dissertation.  In  a  letter  which  is  in- 
serted in  p.  9Q^  97,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  from 
Dr.  W.  Wright,  to  Alexander  Kincaid  Tate,  it  is  men- 
tioned, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  angry 
opponent  of  Robertson,  the  historian,  that  the  far-famed 
Domestic  Medicine  of  Dr.  Buchan  was  written  by  Mr. 
Smellie.  This,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration  of 
the  fact ;  for  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Smellie  rendered  to 
Dr.  Buchan  in  the  composition  of  the  Domestic  Medicine, 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  correction  of  the  MSS. 
*  Had  it/  says  Mr.  Kerr,  '  appeared  before  the  world  in 
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its  original  prolixity,  the  sale  must  have  been  small  in^ 
deed.' 

In  1763,  Mr.  Smelli^,  when  about  twenty-three  yenrs  of 
age,  married  a  Miss  Jane  Robertson,  daughter  of  Mr, 
John  Robertson,  an  eminent  army  agent,  who  had  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  afterwards  dissipated  by  his  pro- 
digality, and  left  his  family  in  indigence  at  his  death.  Mr. 
Smellie  had  thirteen  children  by  this  marriage,  of  whom 
four  sons  and  four  daughters  survived  him  at  his  death  in 
1795.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father,  and  seldom  to  have  exercised  any  severity  towards 
Iiis  children,  except  when  they  deviated  from  truth.  He 
very  wisely  considered  an  habitual  reverence  for  truth  the 
great  trunk  by  which  moral  character  is  supported,  and 
from  which  the  noblest  virtues  spring. 

In  March,  1765,  Mr.  Smellie  commenced  business  as  a 
master  printer  in  Edinburgh,  lirst  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  William  Auld,  and  afterwards,  in  1766,  Mr.  John 
Balfour  was  admitted  into  the  concern.  This  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1771,  owing  to  some  dissensions  among 
the  principals.  Mr.  Smellie  was  in  the  first  instance  prin- 
cipally enabled  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
this  undertaking  by  the  pecuniary  aid  of  two  friends,  Dr. 
John  Hope,  professor  of  botany,  and  Dr.  James  Robertson, 
late  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Smellie's  acquaintance  with  Lord  Karnes  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
lordship's  Elements  of  Criticism. 

*  During  his  intimacy/  says  Mr.  Kerr,  '  with  Lord  Kames, 
Mr.  Smellie  went  one  summer  evening  to  sup  with  his  lordship ; 
and  the  company  was  soon  afterwards  Joined  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Warden  M*Farlane,  the  worthy,  respectable,   and  highly 
useful  minister  of  the  Canongate,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  Dr.  David  Hume,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and 
historian.     The  conversation  went  on  for  some  time  very  agreea- 
bly ;  till  Dr.  Warden  happened  to  m€;ntion,  that  he  had  read  a 
sermon  just  published  by  one  Edwards,  under  the  strange  title 
of  the   Usefulness  of  Sin.      Mr.  Hume  repeated  the  words. 
Usefulness    of   Sin !'      "  I   suppose,''  said   he,  "  Mr.  Edwards 
has   adopted    the    system    of    Leibnitz,  *  that   all  is   for  the 
best.'     To  this  he  added,  with  a  peculiar  keenness  of  eye,  and 
forcible  manner  of  expression  which  was  usual  with  him :  "  But 
what  the  devil  does  the  fellow  make  of  hell  and  damnation  V 
Dr.  Warden  immediately  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room ;  and, 
though  followed  by  Lord  Kames,  who  anxiously  pressed  )iim  to 
return,  he  positively  refused  to  rejoin  the  company, 
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*  Lord  Kames,  it  is  well  known,  paid  great  and  successful  ap^ 
plication  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  great  number 
of  years  ago,  a  German  quack,  who  called  himself  Baron  Von 
Haak,  vaunted  of  having  discovered  a  powerfully  fertilizing 
manure,  which  he  advertised  for  sale,  pretending  that  a  very 
small  quantity  sufliced  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  land  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner*  Happening  to  converse  with  one  of  his 
neighbours  on  this  subject,  a  plain  sagacious  farmer ;  the  farmer 
observed  to  Lord  Kames,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  baron's 
nostrum,  as  he  conceived  the  proposed  quantity  was  vastly  too 
small  to  be  of  any  use.  "  My  good  friend,"  said  Lord  Kames, 
"  such  are  the  wonderful  discoveries  in  science,  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  at  some  future  time,  we  might  be  able  to 
carry  the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  to  the  field  in  our  coat 
pocket." — "  Very  possibly,"  replied  the  farmer;  "  but,  in  that 
case,  I  suspect  you  will  be  able  to  bring  back  the  crop  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket."' 

The  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which, 
in  its  subsequent  stages  of  extension  and  improvement,  has 
been  a  source  of  so  much  profit  to  the  proprietors,  began 
to  be  published  in  numbers  at  Edinburgh  in  177 L  Of 
this  first  edition,  the  whole  compilation  and  management 
appear  to  have  been  committed  to  Mr.  Smellie,  who  exe- 
cuted the  laborious  task  for  the  small  sum  of  £200.  This 
primary  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  was  published  in 
three  volumes  in  quarto.  When  a  second  edition  of  this 
useful  work  was  in  contemplation,  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  applied  to  Mr.  Smellie  to  superintend  the  per- 
formance. This  oft'er  Mr.  Smellie  unfortunately  declined, 
as  it  is  said,  from  his  unwillingness  to  introduce  a  system 
of  General  Biography  into  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

'  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Macfarquhar,  printer,  in  April,  1793, 
the  whole  \york  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  is  well 
known,  that  Mr.  Macfarquhar  left  n  handsome  fortune  to  his 
family,  all  or  mostly  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  Encyclopedia ; 
and  that  Mr.  Bell  died  in  great  affluence,  besides  possessing  the 
entire  property  of  that  vast  work,  which  still  belongs  to  his  exe- 
cutors ;  every  shilling  of  which  may  be  fairly  stated  as  having 
grown  from  the  labours  of  Mr.  Smellie  in  the  original  fabrication 
of  the  work,  which  is  confessedly  superior;  and  all  of  which 
he  and  his  family  might  have  shared  in  equally  with  Mr.  Bell 
and  the  other  proprietor,  if  he  had  not  been  too  fastidious  in 
his  notions,  and  perhaps  too  timid  in  his  views  of  the  risk  which 
might  have  been  incurred  in  the  mercantile  part  of  the  specu- 
lation. 

*  Of  the  original  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  entire  work  of  Mr.  Smellie,  we  do  not 
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know  its  exact  number  of  copies.  The  second  edition,  which 
consisted  of  1500,  began  to  be  published  in  1776,  and  extended 
to  ten  volumes,  in  quarto.  A  third  edition,  in  eighteen  volumes, 
^vas  commenced  in  1786,  and  extended  to  10,000  copies.  By 
this  edition,  the  two  proprietors,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Macfarquhar, 
are  said  to  have  cleared  a  net  profit  of  £42,000,  besides  beixig 
each  paid  for  their  respective  work  in  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lication as  tradesmen ;  Mr.  Bell  as  engraver  of  all  the  plates, 
and  Mr.  Macfarquhar  as  sole  printer.  Even  the  warehouseman 
and  the  corrector  oi  the  press  are  reported  to  have  made  a  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  copies  for  which  they  procured  sub- 
scriptions. The  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  just  finished,  ex- 
tended to  twenty  qnarto  volumes,  and  3,500  copies ;  and  a  fifth 
edition  is  now  at  press,  to  consist  from  the  first  of  2000  copies, 
besides  the  possibility  of  extended  sales  calling  for  reprints.' 

In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Smellie  united  with  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart  in  publishing  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Review,'  which  was  conducted  with 
much  ability  and  spirit ;  but  with  a  degree  of  acrimony 
and  bitterness  which  proved  injuiious  to  its  success.  This 
publication  was  not  extended  beyond  five  octavo  volumes, 
and  terminated  its  existence  in  August,  1776.  The  failure 
of  the  work  is  principally  ascribed  to  the  violence  and  in- 
discretion of  Gilbert  Stuart,  of  whom  these  memoirs  fur- 
nish several  characteristic  particulars.  We  shall  select  a 
few  of  these  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Stuart 
was  wont  to  indulge  his  spleen,  and  of  the  occasional 
paroxysms  of  rage  to  which  he  was^  subject.  When  these 
had  subsided,  he  appears  to  have  been  gentle  and  good- 
humoured. 

*  During  the  subsistence  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazffie  and 
lleview.  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  wrote  a  very  severe  attack  on  the 
Elements  of  Criticism  by  Lord  Karnes,  which  he  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Smellie  for  insertion  in  the  review.  But,  in  this  instance, 
Mr.  Smellie  successfully  counteracted  the  intentions  of  his  col- 
league, by  altering  the  whole  into  a  totally  opposite  tendency, 
converting  the  far  greater  part  from  harsh  invective  into  reason- 
able and  merited  panegyric,  in  Which  guise  the  review  was  ac- 
tually printed.     On  the  day  of  publication,  Dr.  Stuart  came  to 

inquire  at   the    printing-office    "  if  the ^wa?  damned;" 

Using  a  gross  term  which  he  usually  indulged  in  when  he  had 
censured  an  author.  Mr.  Smellie  told  him  what  he  had  done ; 
and  put  a  copy  of  the  altered  review  into  his  hands.  After 
reading  the  two  or  three  introductory  sentences,  he  fell  down  on 
the  floor,  apparently  in  a  fit ;  but  on  coming  to  himself  again, 
he  good-naturedly  said,  «'  William,  after  all,  I  believe  you  hav« 
done  right." 
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Dr.  Stuart  had  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  dissipate 
his  disappointment  and  his  chagrin  in  the  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation, particularly  those  which  were  exhaled  from  the  rich 
fluid  of  strong  beer,  as  we  believe  could  be  testified  by  the 
Burton  ale-house  in  Gray's-lnn-lane. 

*  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  rambles/  says  Mr.  Kerr,  *  during 
the  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,  Dr. 
Stuart  came  one  evening  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Smellie  in  a  state 
of  complete  intoxication,  and  was  immediately  put  to  bed. 
Awakening  in  the  course  of  the  night,  he  conceived  himself  in  a 
brothel,  and  alarmed  the  family  by  repeatedly  vociferating 
house!  house!  Mr.  Smellie  came  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  friend,  to  learn  what  he  wanted,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  go  quietly  again  to  sleep.  On  seeing  Mr. 
Smellie  almost  naked,  and  still  impressed  with  the  idea  of  being 
in  a  house  of  bad  fame,  he  addressed  Mr.  Smellie  with  great 
emphasis  in  nearly  the  following  words :  "  Smellie!  I  never  ex- 
pected to  find  you  in  such  a  house.  Get  on  your  clothes,  and 
return  immediately  to  your  wife  and  family;  and  be  assured  I 
shall  never  mention  this  affair  to  any  one." 

*  On  another  ramble  of  dissipation.  Dr.  Stuart  is  said  to  have 
taken  several  days  to  travel  on  foot  between  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Musselburgh,  a  distance  of  only  six  miles;  stopping 
at  every  public- house  by  the  way  in  which  good  ale  could  be 
found,  of  which  he  was  remarkably  fond.  In  this  strange  expe- 
dition, he  was  accomj^anied  part  of  tlie  way  by  several  boon 
companions,  who  were  fascinated  beyond  their  ordinary  excesses 
by  his  great  powers  of  wit  and  hilarity  in  conversation;  but 
who  gradually  fell  off  at  various  stages  of  tlie  slow  progression. 
The  last  of  these  companions  began  his  return  towards  Edin- 
burgh from  the  Magdalane  Bridge,  within  a  mile  of  Musselburgh; 
but  oppressed  by  the  fumes  of  the  ale,  which  he  had  too  long 
and  liberally  indulged  in,  he  staggered  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
into  the  ash-pit  of  a  great  steam  engine  which  then  stood  by  the 
road-side,  and  fell  into  a  profound  asleep.  On  awakening  before 
day,  he  observed  the  mouth  of  an  immense  fiery  furnace  open, 
several  figures  all  grim  with  soot  and  ashes,  were  stirring  the 
fire,  ranging  the  bars  of  the  enormous  grate,  and  thrc  v>n)g  on 
more  fuel,  while  the  terrible  clanking  of  the  chains  and  beams 
of  the  machinery  above,  impressed  his  still  confused  miagination 
with  an  idea  that  he  was  in  hell.  Honor-struck  at  the  frightful 
idea,  he  is  said  to  have  exclauned,  "  Good  God  !  is  it  come  to 
tliis  at  last !'" 

Jn  making  his  translation  of  Buffon's  History  of  Qua- 
-drupeds,  Mr.  Smellie  is  said  to  have  pursued  the  following 
method,  which .  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  its  singu- 
larity. 

*  Instead  of  rendering  the  work  literally,  paragraph  hy  para- 
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graph,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  he  deliberately  read  over  six 
or  eight  pages  of  the  original,  making  himself  perfectly  master 
of  thfe  author's  ideas,  and  then  wrote  the  whole  down  in  English 
in  his  own  words  and  arrangement.' 

This  appears  the  best  way  to  produce  a  natural,  lively, 
and  animated  transfusion  of  the  sense  of  any  book,  written 
in  a  foreign,  into  our  vernacular  tongue.  Mr.  Smellie 
had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage by  his  own  meritorious  diligence,  without  any  ex- 
trinsic aid.  He  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  French.  A  friend  of  BufFon's,  who  visited 
Scotland,  is  said  to  have  been  much  surprised  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  have  noticed  it  in  his  memoranda. 

At  p.  186-7,  of  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Kerr  relates  a 
whimsical  contract  into  which  Mr.  Smellie  entered  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Greenlaw,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  whichever  of  the  parties  should  die 
first,  should,  after  his  death,  if  it  were  possible,  pay  a  visit 
to  the  other,  and  ^ive  him  some  account  of  his  situation  in 
another  world.  This  agreement  was  formally  sealed,  and, 
in  order  to  be  rendered,  we  suppose,  more  binding,  was 
signed  with  the  blood  of  the  parties  to  the  deed.  Mr. 
Greenlaw  died  first,  and  when  nearly  a  year  had  elapsed 
since  his  decease,  Mr.  Smellie  became  very  anxious  for  the 
promised  apparition  of  his  friend.  His  solicitude  kept  him 
awake  for  several  nights,  without  the  wished-for  gratifica- 
tion of  his  curiosity ;  till  falling  fast  asleep  one  evening  in 
his  arm-chair,  he  saw  a  vision  of  his  friend  in  the  white 
costume  of  a  ghost;  who  told  Mr.  Smellie,  that  he  was  in 
a  much  happier  state  of  existence,  but  not  in  such  a  st!»le 
of  perfect  enjoyment  as  not  to  look  forward  with  hope  to 
some  still  more  improved  scene  of  being  and  higher 
degree  of  bliss.  When  this  absurd  contract  and  supposed 
apparition  were  mentioned  to  Lord  Monboddo,  his  lordship 
remarked, '  that  there  could  not  be  the  smallest  reasonable 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  believing  that  Greenlaw  did  actually 
appear  V 

In  the  year  1792  or  1793,  Mr.  Smellie  is  said  to  have 
been  solicited  to  compose  an  antidote  to  the  political  poi- 
son which  was  supposed  to  be  disseminated  in  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Paine.  But  he  was  prevented  from  undertaking 
this  task  by  the  number  of  his  other  engagements.  Mr. 
Smellie  does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  have  doubted  his 
capacity  to  crush  this  sturdy  champion  of  representative 
government.  For,  he  said,  *  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
indispeu§?iWe  ejiga'gements,  he  flattered  himself  he  could 
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have  given  Paine  as  sound  a  whipping  as  ever  Dr.  Gilbert 
Stuart  gave  to  any  poor  devil  of  an  author  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  and  Review.'  How  great  is  the  fascination  of 
literary  conceit!  and  how  little  do  authors  know  how 
to  estimate  their  own  powers  or  to  appretiate  the  peculiar 
direction  of  their  faculties.  Mr.  Smellie  was  certainly  not 
deficient  in  sagacity  and  good  sense ;  but  his  powers  were 
of  a  difterent  cast  from  those  of  Paine,  nor  was  he  equal  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him  in  political  controversy. 

Mr.  Smellie,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  specimens  in 
this  work,  was  a  man  of  plain  and  blunt  manners,  but 
rather  more  coarse  than  harmonize  with  our  ideas  of  that 
amenity  of  behaviour  which  constitutes  one  of  the  blessings 
of  civilized  over  savage  life,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  benevolent  disposition. 

Mr.  Smellie  had  once  been  taking  a  tete-a-tete  dinner 
at  a  tavern  with  a  rather  eccentric,  but  w^orthy  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Edgar,  who  had  conceived  the  absurd  pro- 
ject of  turning  the  history  of  England  into  verse.  Mr. 
Edgar  had  been  for  some  time  talking,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  amusement  of  Mr.  Smellie,  when  the  latter  '  addressed 
him  nearly  as  follows.  "  Dear  John,  let  us  go  and  see  if 
the  mistress  has  any  tea ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
most  sincerely  tired  of  you  and  your  stories.' 

Mr.  Smellie  was  a  member  of  a  convivial  club  which 
used  to  meet  at  a  tavern  in  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of 
a  considerable  number  of  literary  gentlemen.  On  one 
occasion,  a  baronet  of  large  landed  property  was  intro- 
duced, who  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  conscious  of  his 
own  importance.  As  soon  as  the  baronet  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  festive  board,  Mr.  Smellie 

•  addressed  him  in  the  following  strain :  "  I  am  told.  Sir  Thomas, 
that  you  have  an  estate  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a  year.'' — **  I  dare 
say  it  may  be  thereabout,"  replied  the  baronet. — "  After  all," 
observed  Mr.  Smellie,  "  I  hope  you  will  readily  allow,  that  you 
may  possibly  be  a  great  blockhead,  notwithstanding  all  your 
wealth."' 

In  this,  there  was  rudeness  without  point,  and  vulgarity 
without  wit.  The  self-importance  of  the  baronet,  whoever 
he  was,  might  have  been  humbled  in  a  much  more  eflS- 
cacious  manner,  by  remarks  and  language  less  unbecoming 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  Mr.  William  Smellie, 
though  he  was  pitched  upon  to  defend  the  interests  of 
polished  society  against  the  rude  shock  which  they  had 
received  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paine,  did  not  himself  possess 
the  manners  nor  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  The  following 
will  exemplify  how  much  he  was  deficient  in  both. 
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*  On  the  first  introduction'  (to  the  club  above  mentioned),  '  of 
a  gentleman  of  peculiarl}?  polite  manners,  who  happened  to  sit 
at  table  directly  opposite  to  a  dish  of  salmon,  he  addressed 
Mr.  Smellie  with  ceremonious  politeness.  "  Pray,  Sir,  would 
you  choose  to  eat  a  bit  of  salmon  V  Mr.  Smellie  immediately 
answered,  as  if  much  offended  by  his  question ;  "  What  is  it  to 
you.  Sir,  whether  1  choose  to  eat  salmon  or  not?'" 

We  do  not  believe,  that  i\\G  most  unmannerly  Sans-culotte 
of  true  Jacobin  extraction  would,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  the  common  de- 
cencies of  good  breeding". 

In  1790,  Mr.  Smellie  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
best  work,  '  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.'  The 
second  volume  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  four  years 
after  his  death.  But  the  MSS.  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  press  before  his  decease.  We  have  no  fatilt 
to  find  except  with  the  title  of  the  work,  which  gives  only 
a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  of  the  subject.  This  word 
philosophy  indeed  is  often  so  loosely  applied,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  to  fix  its  signification.  We  have  books 
entitled  'The  Philosophy  of  llhetofic,'  '  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,'  '  The  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,'  &c. 
and  we  might  with  as  much  justness  write  a  work  '  On 
the  Philosophy  of  a  Broomstick.' 

Mr.  Smellie  was  paid  one  thousand  guineas  for  the 
copy-right  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  JElliot,  a  book- 
seller in  Edinburgh.  This  act  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
because  it  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  sum,  which,  till 
that  time,  had  ever  been  paid  in  the  Scotch  capital  for  any 
literary  performance  of  the  same  size. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Smellie  printed  the  poems  of  Burns,  who 
came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion.  The  printer  thus  l?e- 
came  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  as  they  were  both  men 
of  much  openness  of  mind  and  fondness  for  pleasantry, 
their  first  acquaintance  was  soon  cemented  into  a  confi- 
dential intimacy,  which  subsisted  during  their  lives.  The 
following  characteristic  trait  respecting  Burns  was  commu- 
nicated by  one  of  Mr.  Smellie's  sons.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  it  a  place  in  our  journal. 

*  I  perfectly  remember  the  first  appearance  of  Burns  in  my 
father's  printing  house  in  1787,  at  the  time  his  poems  were 
printing.  He  was  dressed  much  in  the  style  of  a  plain  country- 
man, and  walked  three  or  four  times  from  end  to  end  of  the 
composing  room,  cracking  a  long  hunting  whip  which  he  held  in 
his  liand  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  compositors  and 
press-men;  and,  although  the  manuscript  of  his  poems  was  then 
lying  before  every   compositor  in  the  house,  he   never  once 
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looked  at  what  they  were  doing,  nor  asked  a  single  question.  He 
frequently  repeated  the  odd  practice  during  the  course  of  printing 
his  work,  and  always  in  the  same  strange  and  inattentive 
manner,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  men,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  such  whi;nsical  behaviour/ 

Mr.  Alexander  Smelli^  sajs,  that  the  manner  of  Burns 
on  the  above  occasion  always  impressed  him  with  an  idea 
that  his  behaviour  proceeded  from  affectation. 

Mr.  Smellie's  death  on  the  24th  of  June,  1795,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  he  endured 
with  becoming  cheerfulness  and  fortitude.  His  life  was 
terminated  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  When  we  con- 
sider the  disadvantages  under  which  Mr.  Smellie  laboured 
in  early  life,  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  his  large 
family,  and  his  scanty  means,  the  varied  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  overcome,  and  which  he  overcame  by  his  unre- 
mitted industry  and  zeal,  the  copious  stock  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired,  and  the  degree  to  w  hich  he  had 
cultivated  his  mind,  with  the  useful  and  agreeable  infor- 
mation which  he  contributed  to  disseminate,  he  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  men  who  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  world, 
of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  did  not  live  in  vain. 
If  he  never  attained  any  high  state  of  intellectual  pre-eu*i- 
nence,  his  mental  mediocrity  was  of  that  species  which,  being 
employed  in  the  propagation  of  truths  of  general  interest, 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  solid,  but  not  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation. 


Art.  IX. — The  Decision^  a  Novel.  Bi/  the  Author  of 
Caroline  Ormshy^  or  the  real  LiiciUa;  The  Acceptance, 
Sfc.  Sfc.  3  vols.     London,  Colburn,  1811. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  give  our  fair  readers  an 
account  of  this  performance,  with  a  title  of  such  significant 
import,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  "  The  Decision'* 
is  very  far  preferable  to  the  novel  called  the  Acceptance ; 
and  this  we  say  in  the  charity  of  our  hearts  ;  so  that  if  the 
Detision  is  written  by  a  lady,  we  hope  by  this  early  decla- 
ration we  shall  prevent  all  palpitations  of  the  heart,  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  paleness  of  the  cheeks,  gasping  of  the 
breath,  trembling  of  the  frame,  dimness  of  the  eyes,  &c. 
&c.  (Sec.  with  all  the  melancholy  train  of  nervous  sensa- 
tions. 

The  father  of  the  heroine  of  this  novel  is  a  Mr.  Arundel, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  and  indulged  in 
every  thing  his  youthful  fancy  could  desire,  except  that  h9 
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expected  that  his  nephew,  Mr.  Arundel,  would  marry 
according  to  his  wishes.  This  request  of  his  uncle  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  he  had  already  clandestinely  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  curate.  This  circumstance  comes 
to  the  ear  of  his  uncle,  who  condemns  him  for  a  romantic 
fool,  and  bids  him  '  go,  and  realize  romantic  scenes  of 
felicity  with  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman  ;  if  1  again  relapse 
(he  adds),  you  shall  be  sent  for.'  Arundel  is  shortly  after 
summoned  to  his  uncle,  whom  he  finds  in  a  very  dangerous 
state  of  health.  In  wandering  through  the  rooms  of  his 
uncle's  house  he  by  chance  enters  his  private  closet, 
where  he  sees  a  paper,  which  is  left  apparently  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  which,  on  a  slight  inspection,  proves 
to  be  the  rough  copy  of  his  will ;  in  which  he  bequeathes 
his  property  to  a  distant  relation  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
and  leaves  his  nephew  in  poverty,  debt  and  disgrace,  with 
a  wife  and  child  to  support.  In  the  first  impulse  of  dis- 
appointment, and  seeing  nothing  before  him  but  a  prison, 
lie  rashly  throws  the  paper  into  the  fire.  This  act  is  no 
sooner  done  than  he  repents  of  his  hastiness  of  temper ; 
and  to  his  friend  Beverly  he  gives  the  following 
account. 

*  Aroused  from  this  temporary  derangement  of  mind,  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  have  recalled  the  deed  :  1  felt  appalled  at 
the  possibility  of  my  uncle's  Recovery,  convinced  it  would  bring 
on  a  more  indelible  disgrace,  should  suspicion  point  at  me  as 
the  perpetrator  of  this  unworthy  action.  The  horror  of  such  a 
moment  was,  however,  surpassed  ;  I  was  then  comparatively 
innocent.  My  brain  on  fire,  I  attempted  to  drown  recollection 
by  the  aid  of  wine:  I  sat  after  my  solitary  supper,  and  drank 
bumper  after  bumper,  till  reason  seemed  shaken  from  its  centre, 
though  without  much  appearance  of  inebriety*  The  clock 
struck  the  twelfth  hour :  I  dreaded  the  solitude  of  my  own 
apartment,  and  I  entered  that  of  my  uncle's,  where  I  had 
watched  the  preceding  night.  The  nurse  seemed  heavy  to  sleep, 
and  I  promised  to  give  every  necessary  attention  while  she 
refresiied  her  spirits  with  a  little  slumber.  A  death-like  still- 
ness now  succeeded :  the  wine  I  had  drunk  affected  my  agitated 
spirits,  and  the  chaos,  the  phrenzy  of  my  ideas  were  uncon- 
trollable. Two  vials  stood  on  the  table ;  the  one  was  my 
uncle's  usual  medicine,  the  other  a  powerful  composition  of 
*hemlock,  a  few  drops  only  to  be  administered  when  occasion 
required.  The  paroxysm  of  insanity  !  Dare  I  offer  tLat  as  an 
excuse?  I  wilfully  mistook  the  vials,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand,  but  exulting  countenance,  gave  to  the  parched  lips  of  the 
nearly  insensible  being  a  sufficient  quantity  to  have  steeped  his 
senses  in  forgetfulness  for  ever.' 
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The  moment  the  deed  was  done,  Arundel's  crime  stared 
him  in  the  face  with  all  the  horrors  which  a  guilty  mind 
could  conjure  up.     He  gazes  with  speechless  agony  on 
his  uncle.     The  most  bitter  remorse  seizes  him  ;  the  atten- 
dants attribute  the   exchange  of  the  vials   to  mistake ; 
medical  assistance  is  immediately  procured,  and  proper 
medicines  administered  to  counteract  the  effects  of  tlie 
poison,  but  without  success.     la  a  fortnight  after  this 
dreadful  deed  his  uncle  dies ;  and  as  no  will  is  to  be  found 
Arundel  takes  possession   of    his  fortune,   with   a  con- 
science disturbing  his  peace  and  blasting  every  ^ood  he 
possesses.     When  surrounded  by  gaiety,  domestic  com- 
forts, and  every  terrestrial  prosperity,  the  image  of  his 
uncle,  which  haunts  his  disturbed  mind,  renders  him  a 
prey  to  the  keenest  anguish  and  the  most  piercing  grief. 
He  tries  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  his  guilt  in  the  haunts 
of  dissipation  and  vice ;  but  from  this  way  of  life  he  is 
recalled  to  the  path  of  virtue  by  his  amiable  and  inestima- 
ble wife. — Though  leading  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  what 
is  called  a  moral  life,  and  though  Jie  does  all  the  good  he 
can,  though  he  relieves  the  indigent  and  feels  fur  the  dis- 
tressed, he  carries  with  him  a  loathed  life,  the  consequence 
of  his  precipitate  guilt. — At  length  he  is  seized  with  a 
violent  and  dangerous  illness;  and,  in  the  moments  of 
delirium,  disclosed  to  his  wife  the  dreadful  tale  that  laid 
so  heavy  on  his  heart.     On  his  restoration  to  health  he 
grows  irritable,  gloomy  and  capricious,  enjoying  neither 
company  nor  solitude.     His  wife,  who  is  represented  as 
an  angel  of  patient  suffering,  soon  sinks  under  accumulated 
sorrows,  for  she  sees  the  object  of  her  tenderest  Ipve  and 
solicitude  the  victim  of  guilt  and  passion. 

This  amiable  woman  dies  soon  after  of  a  decline.  The 
account  which  is  given  of  her  death  and  the  letter  which 
she  leaves  for  her  husband,  is  a  very  interesting  part  of 
this  little  novel.  After  reading  this  affecting  paper,  Arun- 
del continues  to  give  an  account  to  his  friend  Beverly  of 
his  feelings  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Can  you  believe,  Be\^rly,  tliat  I  read  the  above  paper 
with  composure  ?  Nature  was  too  highly  wrought,  and  seemed 
to  disdain  the  relief  of  tears  or  lamentations.  I  mechanically 
sought  the  chamber  of  ray  deceased  wife,  and  when  contemplat- 
ing her  placid  and  angelic  countenance,  my  heart  felt  as  if  a 
sudden  bolt  of  ice  had  passed  through  it.  Conscience  whis- 
pered that  my  unworthy  conduct  might  have  shortened  the 
days  of  her  existence. 

•*  If  there  be  a  God  in  heaven,"  at  length  I  ejaculated,  •*  and 
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mercy — "  mercy  !  broke  from  my  fevered  lips ;  tears  chacing 
each  other  down  a  cheek,  which  smce  the  years  of  childhood 
had  never  felt  their  dew. 

'  Towards  the  evening  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  see  my  child, 
who  was  gone  to  bed,  restless  and  ill,  from  having  wept  inces- 
santly the  whole  of  the  day  :  she  seized  my  hand  the  moment  I 
^approached,  and  devoured  it  with  kisses :  I  bent  over  her  in 
silence,  and  pressing  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy,  endeavoured  to 
say  something  consolatory :  she  answered  in  a  strain  beyond  her 
years.  She  assured  me  that  her  mamma  was  an  angel  in  heaven, 
that  all  good  people  would  go  to  her,  but  hoped  that  she  herself 
might  be  permitted  to  live  to  comfort  me,  though  she  should 
never  feel  happy  without  her  mamma. 

*  I  folded  the  innocent  creature  in  my  arms,  and  soothed  her 
into  a  forge tfulness  of  her  grief,  then  laying  her  gently  on  the 
pillow,  I  rested  my  head  also  upon  it :  and,  God  of  heaven ! 
ivith  all  the  weight  of  guilt  and  misery  on  my  mind,  I  myself 
fell  into  a  quiet  plumber.  Exhausted  nature  being  somewhat 
renovated,  I  retired  about  midnight  to  my  own  apartment :  I 
had  revived  only  to  feel  more  acutely  my  wretched  situation : 
every  thing  reminded  me  of  Isabella  ;  the  glass  which  had  so 
often  reflected  her  image  I  shrunk  from  in  terror :  some 
appendages  of  her  dress  again  phrenzied  my  bewildered  brain  : 
remembrances  which  might  have  soothed  an  innocent  mind 
filled  me  with  horror  and  despair. 

**  My  murdered  wife !"  I  frantically  exclaimed :  too  well  I 
knew  the  struggles  she  must  have  endured  from  the  suspicion 
of  my  guilty  conduct. 

**  Waste  not  your  hours  in  frantic  despair,  but  remember 
that  the  humble  supplicant  for  mercy  at  the  tribunal  of  heaven 
can  soften  even  the  rigor  of  justice."  So  said  the  angel  I  have 
lost.  Here,  Beverly,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  endeavoured 
to  call  on  God  for  the  promised  blessing  :  the  words  died  upon 
my  lips,  and  I  arose  in  speechless  agony.  I  paced  the  room 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  night,  a  prey  to  the  violence  of 
despair ;  to  the  contending  emotions  of  horror  and  remorse.  I 
fbllowed  the  remains  of  Isabella  to  her  peaceful  grave ;  I  per- 
formed all  her  wishes  in  their  fullest  extent ;  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Watson,  and  offered  them  an  establishment  in  my 
house.  In  a  few  weeks  all  was  properly  arranged,  and  the 
dimpled  smile  of  cheerfulness  transiently  visited  the  counte- 
nance of  my  child. 

*  I  took"  Isabella  to  receive  her  grandfather's  last  blessing, 
for  he  died  soon  afterwards,  and  died  as  he  had  lived — a 
christian. 

*  Time  passed  on,  but  the  world  was  to  me  a  desolated  blank. 
I,  an  usurper  of  another's  rights,  a  being  marked  for  wretched- 
ness, by  the  atrocity  of  guilt,  all  my  abstraction  of  mind  was 
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attributed  to  the  loss  1  had  sustained,  and  with  the  benignity  of 
a  christian  your  letters  would  have  soothed  me  to  resignation 
and  to  peace.  Be  it  here  remembered,  Beverly,  that  the  revo- 
lution my  mind  had  experienced  during  my  own  illness  still 
retained  its  impression,  and  the  christian  fortitude  which 
Isabella  had  evinced,  in  every  trial  which  could  reach  the  heart 
of  a  woman,  contributed  to  weaken  the  stability  of  my  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  belief  that  religion  was  no  illusive  chimera : 
still  my  mind  was  without  a  proper  ballast,  and  past  events,  and 
past  afflictions,  often  weighed  down  the  balance  of  despair. 

*  When  my  child  had  nearly  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  Mr. 
Watson  was  induced  by  his  father's  persuasions  to  leave  this 
country  for  America.  It  were  here  irrelevant  to  detail  the 
various  feelings  such  an  arrangement  gave  rise  to  ;  but  my 
justly  esteemed  guests  soon  bade  us  adieu,  to  my  inexpressible 
regret,  and  to  Isabella's  heart-felt  sorrow.  She  appeared  now 
the  living  image  of  her  mother,  and  frequently  when  she  would 
have  beguiled  me  from  myself,  I  have  suddenly  left  her  a  prey 
to  the  misery  which  consumed  me.  Never  was  a  father  more 
blest  than  in  the  duteous  attentions  of  such  a  daughter:  she 
became  my  friend,  my  solace,  and  my  companion ;  and  I 
devoted  as  much  time  as  possible  to  her  literary  improvements : 
she  had  been  taught  her  duty  to  God,  her  neighbour,  and  her- 
self; she  had  been  instructed  in  every  useful  and  ornamental 
branch  of  female  education,  and  nature  had  bestowed  so  fair  a 
form,  intellects  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  parental  pride 
might  have  been  amply  gratified,  but  for  the  dark  cloud  which 
encompassed  my  wretched  mind.  livery  artless  account  which 
Isabella  narrated  of  the  relief  my  liberality  to  her  procured  for 
the  indigent  or  distressed;  every  eulogium  she  passed  on  the 
generosity  of  my  nature,  sharpened  the  sting  of  self-reproach, 
and  the  unjust  possession  of  riches  daily  increased  the  torment 
of  my  guilty  conscience.  "  Shall  the  sins  of  the  father  be 
visited  on  the  child.''  This  did  not  accord  with  the  opinions  I 
had  formerly  encouraged,  but  I  began  to  wish  that  the  hour  of 
restitution  could  prove  the  hour  of  genuine  and  heart-felt 
repentance.  Still  an  honourable  restitution  appeared  impracti- 
cable. What !  confess  those  guilty  actions  which  would  stamp 
indelible  disgrace  on  my  name,  and  reduce  my  child  to  beggary^ 
Impossible !  she  never  could  support  the  ignominy  of  her  parent. 
Another  year  passed  on.  Isabella's  attachment  to  me  seemed, 
if  [possible,  daily  to  increase,  and  her  affecting  arguments  for 
resignation  to  heaven  have  more  than  once  drawn  tears  from  my 
eyes,  and  tinged  ray  cheek  with  shame  ;  for  she  yet  attributed 
the  gloomy  abstraction  of  my  mind  to  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
My  solitary  rambles,  and  sometimes  whole  days  of  absence, 
unmindful  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  bodily  fatigue, 
excited  iih  her  mind  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  that  my 
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health  would  event  iially  suffer,  and  the  cheering  welcome  I  ever 
received  on  my  return,  made  me  a  thousand  times  resolve  to  be 
more  guided  by  Isabella's  anxiety/ 

We  give  the  above  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  horror 
of  a  mind  that  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  its  guilt  in  spite  of 
all  the  sophistry  which  Arundel  could  muster  up  for  his 
support.  This  character,  as  many  others  of  the  like  kind 
in  the  world,  verifies  the  old  but  inestimable  proverb,  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  poUcr/ '^ — Arundel  attends  to  the  voice 
of  restitution  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  wishes  of  his  uncle  in 
the  fatal  paper  which  he  had  destroyed,  he  makes  a  will  in 
favor  of  the  distant  relation  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
his  property.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  embarks  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  finds  the  heir  to  his  uncle's 
property,  and  forms  the  wish  of  uniting  him  to  his 
daughter. — This  politic  measure  was  what  he  particularly 
desired  to  accomplish  ;  for  unless  his  daughter  married  this 
distant  cousin  she  would  be  left  without  fortune,  when  her 
father  had  returned  t'e  estates  of  his  uncle  to  the  rightful 
heir.  This  heir  is  named  Horatio  Arundel ;  he  possesses 
a. handsome  person,  cultivated  mind^  and  pleasant  man- 
ners. 

Mr.  Arundel,  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  with 
this  young  man,  soon  declines  in  health  ;  and,  in  his  last 
moments,  draws  an  unwilling  promise  from  his  daughter 
that  she  will  become  the  wife  of  Horatio  Arundel.  By 
this  marriage  he  hopes  to  quiet  his  wounded  conscience ; 
he  dies ;  and  his  will  is  opened,  which  leaves  his  only  child 
a  beggar. 

Isabella  accompanies  Mr.  Beverly,  her  father's  parti- 
cular friend,  to  his  house;  and  after  a  proper  time  the  day 
is  fixed  for  her  marriage  with  Horatio  Arundel.  She  is 
accompanied  to  church  by  Mr.  Beverly  and  his  daughters, 
but  the  ceremony  is  stopped  by  a  voice  forbidding  the 
performance. — An  explanation  takes  place ;  when  it  is 
proved  that  Horatio  had  been  married  to  the  lady  who 
interrupts  the  ceremony. — Horatio  flies  the  country,  and 
some  time  after  Isabella  marries  Mr.  Beverly's  son. 

This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  this  interesting  work. — The 
moral  is  good,  the  language  is  good,  and  the  plot  is  good. 
The  workings  of  remorse  and  the  bitter  moments  which 
Arundel  experiences  after  the  perpetration  of  crime,  with 
his  death-bed  scene,  are  extremely  well  painted.  The 
tenderness  of  the  daughter,  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr. 
Beverly,  his  friend,  are  pleasingly  and  feelingly  pour- 
trayed.     Tl^  character  of  Mrs.  Beverly  is,  we  fear,  an 
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every  day  one ;  but  her  punishment  and  repentance  are 
very  naturally  brought  about.  There  is  also  an  under- 
plot ;  and  the  story  of  Mr.  Franklin  is  very  well  told  and 
very  well  managed  throughout. — On  the  whole,  we  think- 
that  "  The  Decision"  is  an  interesting  performance ;  and 
we  hope  that,  as  this  is  so  much  better  than  "  The  Accept- 
ance," we  shall  have  some  other  opportunity  of  meeting 
our  entertaining  friend  again. 


Art.  'K.-^Political  and  historical  Arguments^  proving  the 
Necessity  of  a  pairliamentary  Reform^  and  pointing  out 
the  Means  of  effecting  that  important  Measure  without 
injuring  Individuals,  or  convulsing  the  Nation.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  candid  View  of  the  present  State  of  national 
Affairs.  Addressed  to  the  Electors  of  the  United  King* 
doms.  By  Walter  Honywood  Yate,  Esq.  late  Member 
of  St.  Johns  College,  Oxford;  one  of  his  Majesty'' s 
Justices  of  Peace,  and  deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  County 
of  Cxloucester,  Sfc.  ^c.  London,  Jones,  1812.  2  Vols. 
8vo.  18s. 

ZEAL  is  good  in  a  good  cause ;  and  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  is  one  of  such  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, that  it  cannot  well  be  contemplated  with  apathy 
or  indifference  either  by  its  friends  or  its  foes.  Its  friends 
think  that  it  would  be  the  cure  and  the  only  efficacious 
cure  of  all  our  political  ills,  whilst  its  enemies,  and  many 
of  them  with  equally  good  intentions,  suppose  that  it 
would  produce  more  ills  than  it  would  cure.  Mr.  Hony- 
wood Yate,  who  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  is  not  only  one  of  the  friends  to  parliamentary 
reform,  but  one  of  the  most  fervid  advocates  for  that 
measure.  We  give  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  full  and  entire 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  on  this  occasion,  nor  do 
we  expect  zeal  like  his,  apparently  impetuous  and  im- 
passioned, to  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
Moderation  is  a  term  which  iome  reformers  think  it  right 
to  erase  from  the  vocabulary  of  wisdom  and  of  usefulness ; 
but  if  moderation  bet  that  course  of  politics,  which  la 
equally  distant  from  extremes,  and  deviates  from  the  straight 
path  of  rectitude,  neither  to  licentiousness  on  the  one  side, 
nor  to  servitude  on  the  other,  it  appears  to  be  not  only 
most  useful  and  most  wise,  but  what  the  public  good  most 
imperiously  requires. 

Mr.  Honywood  Yate  commences  the  first  volume  of  tliis 
Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  1,  March^  1812,  Y 
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work  with  a  ^  Letter  prefatory  to  Walter  Honywood. 
Esq.  M.  P.'  which  is  followed  by  a  ^  Dedication,  by  per- 
mission, to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  baronet,  M.  P.;'  and  the 
second  volume  opens  with  another  dedication  '  to  Sir  W. 
Berkeley  Guise,  baronet,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, and  to  his  independent  constituents.'  Hence  we 
conjecture  that  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  is  not  only  fond  of  a 
dedication^  but  is  not  a  little  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  the  merit  of  his  authorship  to  the  notice 
of  his  friends.  If  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  had  solicited  the 
approbation  of  his  friends  to  this  work,  copied  out  in  a 
fair  and  legible  hand,  such  as  every  justice  of  the  peace 
ought  to  write,  and  had  not  committed  it  to  the  press  from 
which  it  was  to  issue  into  the  world,  to  excite  vigilant 
scrutiny  and  challenge  public  applause,  he  might  have 
gratified  his  vanity  with  the  dulcet  notes  of  unsparing  pa- 
negyric without  the  fear  of  detection,  or  the  unpleasant 
apprehension  of  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Mr. 
Honywood  Yate,  if  he  had  pursued  this  more  silent  and 
unostentatious  course,  might,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  have  passed  amongst  his  friends  in  Gloucester- 
shire, at  least  amongst  those  who  never  read  any  other 
book  but  the  Bible  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  newspaper  on 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  for  a  writer  of  consummate 
originality  of  thought  and  depth  of  research,  perhaps  for 
the  author  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  or  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  But,  when  Mr.  Honywood 
steps  forward  with  the  barefaced  plagiarism  of  another 
man's  writings,  to  encounter  the  whole  literary  public 
with  a  myriad  of  eyes,  he  must  not  expect  to  escape  with- 
out animadversion,  nor  to  receive  the  boon  of  praise  for 
writings  which  are  not  his  own.  As  Mr.  Honywood  Yate 
is  no  doubt  an  adept  in  Horace,  whom  he  has  at  his  fin- 
gers ends,  he  should  have  remembered  that 

*     *     *  raoveat  cornicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus.' 
And  as  the  same  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  is  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  and  deputy  lieutenants  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  he  is  no  doubt  well  read  in  the  sta- 
tutes at  large,  and  he  should  therefore  not  have  forgotten 
that  literary  property  is  not  less  linder  the  protection  of 
the  law  than  property  of  any  other  description ;  and  that 
it  is  as  strictly  forbidden  to  pirate  another  man's  book,  as 
it  is  to  poach  without  licence  or  permission  in  another 
man's  woods.  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  administering  oaths^  is  no  doubt  well  read  in  the  De« 
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calogue,  and  he  therefore  must  some  time  or  other  have 
observed^  that  there  is  in  that  old  fashioned  work,  a  certain 
saying  to  the  foliowing  purport :  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
Though  Moses  was  not  much  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perty of  authorship,  he  must  be  interpreted  by  modern 
commentators  to  include  in  this  wise  law,  a  prohibition 
against  appropriation  to  yourself  of  the  literary  labours 
of  another,  as  well  as  against  pocket-picking  or  highway 
robbing.  The  reader  will  perhaps  by  this  time  be  a  little 
curious  to  know  how  any  of  these  admonitions  can  be  at  all 
a  propos  to  Walter  Hony  wood  Yate,  Esq.  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  and  deputy  lieutenants  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  who  has  so  honourably  taken  upon 
himself  the  paternity  of  the  present  volumes. 

We  will  now,  gentle  reader,  proceed  distinctly  to  state 
that  by  much  the  larger  part  of  these  two  octavo  volumes, 
of  which  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  is  so  modestly  willing 
to  engross  the  merit  to  himself,  is  surreptitiously 
taken,  without  permission  or  acknowledgment,  from 
Mr.  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions.  Mr.  Yate  has  not 
merely  copied  a  sentiment,  or  a  remark  here  and  there^ 
which  is  at  the  worst  a  venial  trespass,  and  might  be  a  laud- 
able appropriation ;  but  he  has  actually  laid  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  whole  chapters  extracted  xerbatim  et  literatim ^ 
indeed  with  all  possible  fidelity,  from  the  first  volume  of 
the  Political  Disquisitions  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr/ 
Burgh. 

The  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  which 
is  included  between  p.  189  and  p.  312,  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions,  from  p.  S3 
to  173.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Honywood  Yate's  second  vo- 
lume, from  p.  9  to  p.  313,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume 
of  Burgh,  from  p.  176  to  p.  400.  Tiiis  is,  we  think,  as 
notable  a  specimen  of  literary  appropriation  as  could  "well 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  plagiarism.  If  Mr.  Honywood 
Yate  had  re-published  the  first  volume  of  Burgh's  Poli- 
tical Disquisitions,  which  is  now  become  scarce,  in  a  cheap 
form,  he  would  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  public; 
but,  instead  of  this,  he  has  clandestinely  copied  from 
Burgh  almost  every  thing  that  is  at  all  valuable  in  his  own 
work,  and  thrown  it  into  two  volumes,  which  are  sold  at 
eighteen  shillings. 

How  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  who  appears  io  be  a  man  of 
sufficiently  quick  sight  and  keen  intellect,  could  come  to 
commit  such  a  mistake  as  to  suppose  himself  the  author  of 
Mr.  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions,  we  cannot  imagine,  un- 
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less  from  oftea  reading  this  valuable  work  as  a  sort  of  stores 
house  of  political  remark,  he  has  at  last  worked  himself 
into  the  firm  belief  that  he  must  himself  kave  written  what 
he  has  so  often  read,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
doubted hero  of  La  Mancha,  who  was  also  a  zealous  re- 
formist in  his  way,  appropriated  to  himself  the  sayings 
and  deeds  of  all  the  valiant  knights-errant  of  whom  he 
ever  read.  Self-deception  is  of  so  many  different  kinds, 
that  we  will  not  positively  affirm  that  Mr.  Honywood  Yate 
may  not  have  practised  this  sort  of  agreeable  imposition 
upon  himself.  Perliaps  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  having  had 
a  great  ferment  caused  in  his  brain  by  the  last  contested 
election  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was 
such  an  active  partizan,  may  have  dreamed  that  he  was  the 
author,  not  only  of  Burgh's  Remarks  on  Reform,  but  of  all 
the  books  that  ever  were  or  ever  could  be  written  on  that 
fruitful  theme.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  sincerely  recom- 
mend that  the  political  agitation  of  Mr.  H.  Y.'s  pericra- 
nium should  be  quieted  by  a  little  hellebore,  or  some 
other  narcotic,  till  he  is  convinced  of  his  present  errone- 
ous hypothesis,  and  is  willing  to  allow  Mr.  Burgh  to  re- 
tain, without  further  molestation,  the  exercise  of  his  full 
and  free  right  to  the  authorship  of  the  Political  Disqui- 
sitions. 

Though  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  the  credit 
of  having  written  what  Mr.  Burgh  wrote  probably  before 
Mr.  H.  Y.  could  say  his  alphabet,  yet  we  suppose  that  we 
must  give  him  credit  for  having  written  the  '  prefatory 
letter'  to  his  truly  respectable  relative,  William  Hony- 
wood, Esq.  the  member  for  Kent,  with  the  dedication  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  that  to  Sir  W.  B.  Guise,  &c. 
We  must,  therefore,  take  these  dedications,  &c.  and  perhaps 
the  whole  of,  or  some  of  the  passages  in  the  part  entitled,. 
^  A  candid  View  of  the  present  State  of  public  Affairs,'  &c. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  as  expressive  of  his 
own  real  sentiments.  To  these,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  a 
little  time  before  we  make  our  bow  to  Mr.  Honywood  Yate 
and  his  present  unfortunate  assumption  of  authorship. 

In  his  '  letter  prefatory,'  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  talks, 
p.  X.  of  ^  the  fundamental  principles  of  government,'  being 
'  originally  framed,'  &c.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
Honywood  Yate  has  no  very  clear  ideas  of  what  ^  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government'  are,  or  wherein  they 
consist,  or  he  would  not  talk  of  their  being  '  originally 
framed,''  as  if  they  were  the  product  of  human  artifice. 
The  '  fundamental  principles   of  government,'    neither 
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are,  nor  can  be,  the  work  of  man.  They  are  the  sole 
work  of  God,  who  has  fixed  them  in  human  nature,  and 
has  embodied  them  in  the  relations  of  things  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  From  contemplating  his  own 
nature,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that 
which  is  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  individuals,  con- 
sidered in  the  aggregate,  or,  in  other  words,  from  attentive 
observation,  long  experience  and  careful  induction,  man 
may  prove  what  the  fundamental  principles  of  government 
are,  but  he  does  not  make  those  principles.  He  does  not 
'frame''  them,  as  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  seems  to  imagine. 
They  are  already  made  to  his  hand ;  and  he  can  only  de- 
velop the  nature,  unfold  the  tendencies,  and  accommodate 
the  application  to  political  institutions. 

Mr.  Honywood  Yate  says  also,  p.  x.  that  the  object  of 
his  work  is  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
^  the  great  and  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  the  key-stone 
of  the  British  constitution  is  the  unadulterated  and  in- 
violable rights  of  the  people,  as  established  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  as  manifested  in  a  free,  full,  and  pure  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  This 
kind  of  language  is  often  employed  by  modern  politicians, 
but  it  is  very  vague  and  indefinite,  and  when  closely  ex- 
amined will  be  found  to  evince  more  froth  than  substance, 
and  more  sound  than  sense.  We  should  be  very  happy  to 
have  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  inform  us  where  this  axiom  is 
to  be  found?  In  what  part  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
constitution  is  it  written  in  such  clear  and  legible  charac- 
ters that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  is  as  incontrover- 
tible as  that  two  and  two  make  four  ?  Mr.  Honywood 
Yate,  who  has  had  the  infelicity  to  fancy  that  he  wrote 
Mr.  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions  before  he  was  born, 
may  perhaps  in  some  other  of  his  strong  paroxyms  of 
fancy  have  beheld  this  incontrovertible  axiom  \tritten  by 
the  pen  of  King  William,  or  Lord  Somers,  on  the  broad 
architrave  of  our  constitutional  pile.  But  what  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  Mr.  Honywood  Yate,  the  Gloucester- 
shire reformist,  talks  of  the  '  unadulterated  and  inviolable 
rights  of  the  people^  being  '  established  at  the  revolution^* 
and  '  manifested  in  a  free,  full,  and  pure  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  Now  if  these  rights 
of  the  people  were  thus  '  unadulterated  and  inviolable*  at 
the  revolution,  as  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  intimates,  it  is 
plain  that,  according  to  his  notion,  these  rights  have  been 
grievously  impaired  since  that  period.  But  we  would 
beg  to  know  what  great  and  essential  right  there  is  which 
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the  people  possessed  at  the  revolution,  which  they  do  not 
possess  at  the  present  period  ?  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  will 
tell  us  that  '  the  unadulterated  and  inviolable  rights  of  the 
people  at  the  Revolution/  were  '  manifested  in  a  free, 
full,  and  PURE  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  of  Commons.'  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  we  must 
beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  parliament,  though  not  so  free,  nor  so  full,  nor  so  pure 
as  might  be  wished,  is  actually  more  free,  more  full,  and 
more  pure  now  than  it  was  at  the  revolution.  This  may 
appear  a  bold  assertion,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
strative proof.  For  the  right  of  election  in  several  bo- 
roughs, as  in  the  case  of  New  Shoreham,  has  been  greatly 
extended  since  the  revolution.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  so  far  more  free,  and  it  is  certainly  more  full,  owing  to 
the  union  with  Ireland,  which  has  added  a  hundred  mem- 
bers to  the  number  of  representatives,  and  all  of  whom 
are  chosen  from  the  counties  or  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  union,  therefore,  with  Ireland,  has  not  only  rendered 
the  House  of  Commons  more  full,  but  has  thrown  great 
weight  into  the  popular  scale.  This  union,  by  whatever 
means  it  may  have  been  effected,  has  certainly  contributed 
to  augment  the  popular  influence  in  the  national  councils, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  render  the  House  of  Commons 
a  much  more  intractable  body  to  the  minister  of  the  day 
than  it  was  before.  The  difficulty  of  what  is  called  man-ag^ 
ing  The  House  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  hundred  Irish  members  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  If  the  elective  franchise  were  as  generally 
diffused  amongst  the  mass  of  proprietors  in  Scotland  as  it 
is  in  Ireland,  and  the  Scotch  burghs  and  counties  were 
as  open  as  the  Irish  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  all 
great  and  important  questions  of  national  policy,  would 
show  that  the  people  had  not  much  reason  to  complain  of 
an  inadequate  representation.  That  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, even  in  its  present  form,  is  more  pure  than  it  was 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  we  are  led  to  believe  from 
the  greater  rigor  with  which  the  laws  against  bribery  are 
executed,  compared  with  what  they  were  then,  from  the 
less  outrage  and  disorder  which  prevail  at  elections,  from 
the  total  want  of  expense  with  which  some  members  have 
been  returned,  and  above  all,  from  the  much  higher  tone 
of  morals,  owing  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
consequently  more  improved  state  of  public  opinion, 
whiQb  i3  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  upper,  but  the  infe» 
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rior  ranks,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  out  of  parliament 
now,  than  at  the  time  when  King^  William  ascended  the 
throne. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  as  the  acme  of  political  purity  and  perfection  ; 
but  though  we  venerate  the  great  actors  in  that  important 
event  as  much  as  even  Mr.  Honyvvood  Yate  himself,  we 
are  not  willing  to  allow  that  they  were  at  all  more  incor- 
rupt or  disinterested  than  the  statesmen  of  modern  times; 
nor  can  we  find  any  one  instance  in  which  more  purity  of 
conduct  was  displayed  in  the  parliaments  of  King  William 
than  in  those  of  George  the  Third.  Whatever  compa- 
risons of  this  kind  may  be  instituted,  we  are  convinced 
that  as  long  as  those,  who  make  them,  preserve  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth,  they  will  not  be  found  in  favour  of 
times  past.  It  is  the  common  infirmity  of  mankind  to 
prate  like  the  '  laudator  temporis  acti ;  but  man  is  pro- 
gressive, very  progressive,  wherever  attention  is  paid  to 
lifs  intellectual  culture ;  and  the  progression  of  man  (even 
of  members  of  parliament,  though  Mr,  H.  Y.  and  his 
partisans  will  probably  exclaim  against  this)  in  knoAvledge 
and  in  virtue,  in  extent  of  information  and  in  uprightness 
of  conduct,  has  been  much  beyond  what  is  commonly 
supposed  since  the  boasted  era  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Hony  wood  Yate  talks  as  if  all  public  principle  were 
vanished  amongst  public  men,  as  if  our  senate  were  re- 
duced to  the  very  dregs  of  turpitude,  and  there  was  no 
virtue  left  in  the  country,  but  the  shadow  of  what  we 
might  trace  in  the  image  of  our  ancestors  at  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta,  or  at  least  of  the  Revolution.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  representation,  as  far  as 
public  liberty  and  public  principle  are  concerned,  which 
this  gentleman  and  others  seem  to  delight  in  exhibiting  of 
past  times.  That  representation  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentation, may  serve  to  increase  the  popular  discontent, 
and  to  give  strength  to  popular  delusion,  and  may  so  far 
promote  the  purposes  of  individual  ambition ;  but  there 
is  no  man  of  plain  understanding,  and  of  moderate  infor- 
mation, who  will  not  be  convinced  that  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  as  Englishmen,  as  lovers  of  liberty,  as  friends  to 
knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth,  more  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  present  than  io  regret  the  past.  Present  evils,  par- 
ticularly political,  are  always  beheld  with  a  magnifying 
mirror  of  the  highest  powers ;  but,  if  we  have  sufficient 
candor  to  examine  their  true  dimensions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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that  the  general  knowledge  and  integrity  of  its  members, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  government,  viewed  in  other  lights 
and  modifications,  have  been  much  augmented  since  the 
Revolution. 

In  his  dedication  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Ml*.  Hony- 
wood  Yate  says,  '  I  aim  at  notliing  but  shnplicitt/  and 
truth.^  Of  Mr.  H.  Y.'s  simpliciti/^  these  volumes  may 
furnish  a  striking  memorial;  and  with  respect  to  his  truth^ 
that  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his  modesty  in  arrogating 
the  authorship  of  Mr.  Burgh's  Disquisitions.  In  this  same 
dedication  too,  as  well  as  in  the  '  letter  prefatory,'  Mr. 
Hony  wood  Yate  talks  as  if  there  was  some  former  period, 
when  the  virtue  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  like  the 
unspotted  snow.     Thus  he  declares,  p.  xxxiii. 

*  *  *  *  if  our  House  of  Commons,  the  rival  of  parlia- 
ments/ (what  does  this  mean  ?)  *  be  not  regenerated  and  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  purity ^  it  will  only  be  considered  as  an 
idle  pageant,  as  a  sign  hung  out  to  warn  Englishmen  bow  long 
the  lifeless  corps  of  an  institution  may  remain  entire  after  its 
principles  are  destroyed,  or  its  spirit  departed.' 

Here  Mr.  H.  X  •  talks  of  regenerating  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  restoring  its  pristine  purity^  as  if  it  were 
once  all  perfect  and  immaculate^  though  it  would  puzzle  a 
much  wiser  man  than  him  to  show  when  it  was  even  so 
perfect  and  immaculate  as  in  the  present  period.  That 
the  House  of  Commons  might,  by  some  wise  and  judicious 
alterations,  be  rendered  more  pure  than  it  is,  we  are  very 
willing  to  admit,  but  we  do  stoutly  deny  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  even  as  it  is,  is  less  pure  than  it  ever  was  in 
any  former  period  of  our  history.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
regenerating  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  talk  nonsense, 
if  by  regenerating  it  we  mean  to  make  it  better  by  making 
it  what  it  was  at  the  revolution ;  for  it  is  better  now  than 
it  was  at  the  revolution ;  and,  tlierefore,  to  regenerate  it 
in  this  way,  instead  of  causing  its  improvement,  would 
occasion  its  deterioration. 

In  the  '  Candid  View  of  the  present  State  of  public  Af- 
fairs,' Mr.  H.  Y.  if  he  be  author  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
talks  in  the  same  tone  as  in  his  dedications.  The  following 
are  specimens : 

•  Venality  and  corruption  never  were  so  barefaced.'  P.  4. 
*  People  in  high  stations  are  not  now  ashamed  to  be  totally  in- 
different about  the  public  interest.'  P.  4.  *  The  state  reformers 
at  the  revolution  were  so  intent  on  binding  down  our  kings  to 
their  good  behaviour,  that  they  left  the  nobles  in  possession  of 
powers  inconsistent  with  the  tirst  principles  of  liberty.'  P.  9. 

In  what  we  have  said  above,  we  have  shown  that  Mr. 
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Honjwood  Yate  does  not  appear  to  understand  what  the 
first  principles  of  liberty  are,  and  therefore  how  is  he  to 
know  what  powers  are  inconsistent  with  those  principles  ? 

But  Mr.  H.  Y.  who  so  often  and  so  vehemently  urges 
the  necessity  o?  regenerating  the  constitution,  and  restoring 
it  to  the  pristine  purity  which  it  possessed  at  the  revolu- 
tion, is,  it  seems,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  discon- 
tented with  the  revolution  itself;  and  that,  for  this  notable 
reason,  because  it  '  left  the  nobles  in  possession  of  powers 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principles  of  liberty.'  And  he 
goes  on  to  say  with  an  oracular  gravity,  which  is  very  be- 
coming in  a  man  of  his  transcendant  abilities,  and  an 
author  of  such  undoubted  originality^  that 
*  It  ought  to  have  been  settled  at  the  great  reformation  of  the 
state  in  1688,  that,  if  at  any  time  a  law  or  regulation  affecting 
the  whoie  community,  should  be  found  agreeable  to  a  majority 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  sovereign,  it  should  be  esta- 
blished, whether  passed  by  the  Lords  or  not.' 

The  '  ought  to  have  been,'  of  this  sage  patriot,  Mr. 
Hony  wood  Yate,  if  it  actually  had  heen^  would  have  com- 
j)letely  republicanized  the  constitution.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  feir  Francis  Burdett  can  assent  to  this  sentiment 
of  his  Gloucestershire  friend.  For  Sir  Francis  cannot 
have  read  the  history  of  England  to  so  little  purpose  as 
not  to  know  that  to  render  the  House  of  Lords  a  nullity 
would  be  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  a  barrier  to  those  liberties,  not  only 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  but  against  the 
ambition  of  demagogues,  whose  tyranny  is  not  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  that  of  kings.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were 
annihilated,  the  crown  would  not  only  be  shorn  of  its 
beams,  but  the  monarchy  itself  would  not  have  sufficient 
force  or  solidity  to  keep  it  in  its  sphere.  The, great  mass 
of  territorial  property  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  what 
principally  renders  the  monarchy  fixed  and  stable.  The 
leader  of  a  faction,  if  there  were  no  House  of  Lords,  would 
at  any  time  be  able  to  domineer  over  the  king,  and  to  pa-* 
ralyse  the  action  of  the  executive  power. 

At  p.  11,  Mr.  H.  Y.  says  that,  '  they  who  make  law 
givers,  should  have  power  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  their  constituted  lawgivers,  to  make  laws  for  them- 
selves. This  would  be^  and  nothing  less  than  this 
IS,  LIBERTY.'  If  '  nothing  less  than  this  is  liberty,'  then 
where  can  liberty  be  found,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Yate's 
;iotion  of  it,  except  iji  some  petty  state  of  a  few  square 
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miles  in  extent,  where  all  the  citizens  can  meet  in  a  com- 
mon hall  and  pass  laws  bj  acclamation  ? 

Before  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  will 
quote  a  passage  from  the  preface,  to  show  with  what  a 
high  degree  of  self-complacency  Mr.  Honywood  Yate 
speaks  of  his  labours  in  the  present  performance,  of  the 
impression  which  he  thinks  it  will  make  on  the  public 
mind,  and  of  his  own  great  willingness  to  suffer  like  a  po- 
litical martyr  of  the  first  rate  magnanimity. 

*  *  *  I  am  sure  all  errors  and  imperfections  of  the  following 
work,  and  many  1  feel  they  are/  (Mr.  H.  Y.  is  surely  very  kind 
and  charitable  in  feeling  for  errors  and  imperfections  which  are 
not  his  own  !)  *  will  be  kindly  overlooked  by  the  consideration 
that  it  was  not  composed  in  the  envied  ease  of  retirement,  or  in 
the  uninterrupted  repose  of  rural  quiet,  but  in  the  busy  hum  of 
men,'  (did  Mr.  Burgh  write  his  part  of  it  during  the  hubbub  of 
the  Gloucestershire  election  V)  *  in  the  midst  of  avocations  in 
the  distraction  of  jarring  engagements,  in  the  hour  of  toil,  and 
in  the  day  of  trouble.'  *  *  *  '  Whatever  destiny  may  await 
this  work  and  its  author ,  Avhen  my  country  is  in  danger,  MY 
feeble  voice,'  (that  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burgh)  *  and  slender 
abilities  shall  be  called  into  action ;  and  though  the  press,  that 
grand  support  of  our  liberties,  be  menaced  with  the  summary 
proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  myself  subjected  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  an  "  Ex  officio  information,"  and  though 
the  novel  and  recently  «dopted  doctrine,  that  *  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel,'  should  consign  me  to  the  cheerless 
cells  of  a  prison,  yet  will  I  with  constitutional  freedom  publish 
my  sentiments,  pursue  my  duty  with  firmness,  and  leave  the 
event  to  heaven.' 

The  above  is  as  pretty  a  tirade  of  egotism  as  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time.  But  perhaps  it  is  excusable  in  Mr. 
H.  Y.  who  had  not  only  to  support  the  ^  I  by  itself  V  of 
his  own  person,  but  that  also  of  Mr.  Burgh,  whose  per- 
sonality he  has  thought  fit  to  assume,  and  whose  writings 
he  has  had  the  amiable  diffidence  to  publish  as  his  own. 


Art.  XI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglect- 
ing to  give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible.  Interspersed 
with  Kemarks  on  some  late  Speeches  at  Cambridge^  and 
other  important  Matter  relative  to  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  Society,  %  Herbert  Marshy  D,D.  F.H.S, 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity »  Second  Edition. 
London,  Rivingtons,  1812. 
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Art.  XII.— J  Letter  to  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
SiC  S^c.  Sfc.  in  reply  to  certain  Observations  contained  in 
his  Pamphlet  relative  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.L.D.  Lon- 
don, Cadell,  1812,  Is.  6d. 

Art.  XIII. — A  Vindication  of  Churchmen  who  become 
Members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend  at  Cambridge,  being  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Marsh's  Pamphlet  upon  that  Subject.  London, 
Mawman,  1812,  Is.  6d. 

THE  most  material  point  which  is  discussed  in  these 
pamphlets,  and  indeed  the  essence  of  the  whole,  divested 
of  all  extraneous  considerations,  is,  whether  churchmen 
may  co-operate  with  dissenters  for  the  dissemination  of 
scriptural  knowledge,  without  injury  to  the  establishment? 
To  assert  that,  by  such  co-operation,  churchmen  will  in- 
jure the  establishment,  is  in  other  words  to  assert  that 
scriptural  knowledge  will  injure  the  establishment.  For, 
if  scriptural  knowledge  will  not  injure  the  establishment, 
why  should  those  churchmen  be  censured  who  are  labour- 
ing to  disseminate  that  knowledge  over  this  and  other 
countries  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  Bible  Society  ? 

If  churchmen  unite  with  dissenters  for  the  good  pur- 
pose of  distributing  Bibles  to  the  poor  of  this  country, 
does  it  follow  either  that  the  church  must  go  over  to  the 
dissenters,  or  the  dissenters  to  the  church?  If  a  bigoted 
churchman  is  afraid  of  the  first,  why  may  not  a  bigoted 
dissenter  be  equally  afraid  of  the  last  ?  But  the  dissenters, 
much  to  their  credit,  have  shown  no  petty  jealousy  nor  male- 
volent reluctance  to  co-operate  with  churchmen  for  this  great 
moral  end.  Have  all  churchmen  shown  the  same  concili- 
ating temper  towards  the  dissenters? — No  mercenary 
theologue  has  risen  up  amongst  the  dissenters  to  oppose 
the  co-operation  of  his  fraternity  with  the  great  body  of 
churchmen,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture over  the  land.  But  some  persons  in  the  church,  im- 
pelled by  motives,  which  we  shall  not  stay  to  scrutinize, 
have  raised  the  whar-whoop  of  enmity  against  the  dissen- 
ters, and  against  all  those  churchmen  who  are  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  dissenters  for  the  glorious  project  of 
distributing  the  Bible  amongst  the  poor,  without  any  (iom- 
ment  or  paraphrase  either  by  churchmen  or  dissenters. 

The  enemies  to  the  Bible  Society  exclaim  that,  if  the 
JBiblebe  distributed  without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
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the  poor  will  be  alienated  from  the  established  churcli. 
By  whatever  specious  sophistry  these  persons  may  en- 
deavour to  support  their  hypothesis,  it  amounts,  on  an  ul- 
timate analysis,  to  nothing  more  than  a  confession  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  different  from  that  of  the  church. 
For  if  the  doctrine  of  the  church  be  plainly  taught  in  the 
Bible,  then  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  without  any  ac- 
companiment of  inferior  authority,  must,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  support  the  interests  of  the  church.  To  dis- 
tribute the  Bible  in  the  way  proposed  by  The  Bible  So- 
ciety, must  most  effectually  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  dissenters,  and  to  enlarge  the  fold  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  more  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied,  the  more 
must  it  tend  to  support  that  particular  church,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  evinces  the  most  scriptural  foundation.  Will 
any  churchman  say  that  the  establishment  has  not  a  scrip- 
tural foundation  ?  If  he  does,  he  acts  consistently  with  his 
opinion  in  repressing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  substituting  something  which  is 
more  favourable  to  the  establishment  in  their  place.  But 
the  churchman,  who  believes  that  the  Bible  contains  not 
only  the  religion  of  Protestants  in  general,  but  the  faith 
of  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  acts  very  incon- 
gruously with  that  belief,  if  he  does  not  unite,  hand  and 
heart,  with  the  dissenters,  in  encouraging  the  utmost  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  nothing  but  the 
Scriptures,  amongst  all  orders  of  the  people. 

The  enemies  to  The  Bible  Society,  reason  as  if  the 
Bible  contained  a  poison  to  which  the  Prayer  Book  was 
the  antidote ;  and,  therefore,  they  in  their  great  charity, 
are  unwilling  that  the  poison  should  be  administered 
without  the  antidote.  But  the  worthy  members  of  The 
Society,  amongst  whom  are  some  of  the  most  exalted  and 
most  benevolent  characters  in  the  kingdom,  make  their 
stand  on  the  true  Protestant  principle,  in  which  they  are 
impregnable  to  every  assailant,  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole 
rule  of  faith,  and  are  convinced  that  the  more  general  is 
the  circulation,  the  greater  must  be  the  aggregate  of  na- 
tional good  produced.  And  this  good  they  wisely  judge,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  book  itself,  if 
left  to  be  its  own  expositor,  than  if  accompanied  by  any 
human  interpretation.  No  human  interpretation  could  be 
given  to  which  some  objections  might  not  be  made  as 
tending  to  bias  the  party  in  favour  of  some  particular 
opinion,  and  therefore  the  Society,  by  distributing  the 
Bible  without  the  comment  of  any  individual  divine,  or 
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body  of  divines,  have  adopted  the  only  measure,  which 
can  serve  as  a  firm  principle  of  union  amongst  all  the 
members  of  whom  it  is  composed,  and  most  effectually 
prevent  the  introduction  of  narrow-minded  jealousies, 
or  sectarian  feuds.  The  Bible  Society  is  promoting  the 
general  good  of  Christendom,  which  is  superior  in  im- 
portance to  the  good  of  any  particular  church.  But  all 
particular  churches  will  have  their  share  of  the  benefit ; 
and  this  share  will  in  a  great  measure  be  apportioned  to 
the  degree  in  which  their  tenets  are  conformable  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  country  the  good  will  not  be  exclu- 
sively enjoyed,  either  by  the  church  or  by  the  dissenters. 
It  will  be  shared  by  both,  and  if  the  tenets  of  the  church 
are  more  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures  than  those  of  the 
dissenters,  it  must  ultimately,  even  though  the  Prayer- 
Book  do  not  accompany  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  have 
the  preponderance  of  the  advantage. 

The  Bible  Society,  animated  by  the  universal  spirit  of 
benevolence  which  Christianity  inspires,  do  not  confine 
their  exertions  merely  to  the  promotion  of  the  secular  in- 
terest of  one  particular  church.  Their  object  is  to  aug- 
ment the  moral  and  intellectual  interest  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  and  not  make  men  polemics  merely 
for  one  mode  of  faith,  but  to  afford  opportunities  of  in- 
creased scriptural  knowledge  to  men  of  all  varieties  of 
belief.  But  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  all 
the  rest  in  estimating  the  benefits  of  the  Bible  Society,  its 
tendency  is  to  bring  churchman  and  dissenters  together,  to 
smooth  off  the  sharp  angles  of  suspicion  and  distrust, 
which  prevent  their  union,  and  to  teach  them  to  act  in 
friendship  and  harmony  for  their  reciprocal  advantage. 
More  good  must  eventually  result  to  the  church  itself 
from  cherishing  this  principle  of  amity  with  the  dissenters^ 
than  by  inflaming  the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  multiplying 
the  grounds  of  dissent.  The  hues  of  faith  may  be  various, 
but  they  may  be  all  blended  together  in  the  focus  of 
charity. 

Both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  far  as  they  are  Chris- 
tians, and,  indeed,  as  far  as  they  are  Englishmen,  have  a 
common  interest ;  nor  can  that  interest  be  better  promoted 
than  by  a  cordial  union  on  the  most  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, for  the  dissemination  of  Truth,  and,  above  all,  the 
diffusion  of  Charity. 

We  might  easily  have  extended  this  article  to  a  much 
greater  length;  but  we  have  exhibited  the  substance  of 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  con- 
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tains  in  itself  a  refutation  of  the  principal  objections  wMck 
have  been  urged  against  it  hy  its  enemies. 

Dr.  Clarke  deserves  praise  for  his  promptitude  and  zeal 
in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  the  success 
of  which  the  best  interests  of  Protestantism  are  materially 
involved. 

Mr.  Otter's  '  Vindication  of  churchmen,'  &c*  is  written 
with  great  good  sense,  sobriety,  and  moderation,  and  con- 
tains some  admirable  remarks,  which  are  highly  honour- 
able both  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart.  It  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  sophistry  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  14. — A  Letter  on  Bcclesiastical  Liberality^  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Martpn.,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Queen's  Square^  London^  Lecturer  of  the  same  Parish,  and  alter- 
nate Morning  Preacher  at  St.  Jameses  Chapel^  Hampstead  Road- 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jonesy  A.M.  London,  Gale  and  Curtis, 
1812.  2s. 

WE  are,  and  have  long  been,  seriously  convinced  that  Into- 
lerance is  on  the  decline,  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  as  knowledge 
is  more  widely  diffused,  and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
more  generally  understood,  a  reciprocal  toleration  in  diversities 
of  religious  opinion  will  be  felt  and  practised  as  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  men.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  till  this  most  de- 
sirable period  arrives,  intolerance,  particularly  that  which  ori- 
ginates in  malevolent  selfishness,  and  exclusive  interest,  will 
make  many  desperate  struggles  to  consolidate  her  dominion, 
and  to  avert  her  fall.  Some  of  these  struggles  have  been  lately 
seen ;  and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  them  is  the  effort  of  the 
present  persons  at  the  head  of  the  administration  to  quench  the 
spirit  and  to  repress  the  diffusion  of  Religious  Liberty  in  these 
realms.  But  the  more  selfish  and  worldly  men,  who  worship 
no  god  but  that  of  individual  interest  and  personal  emolument, 
labour  to  stem  the  tide  of  religious  liberty,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  that  liberty  will  extend  its  influence  and  multiply 
its  converts.  Its  pace  may  be  retarded,  but  its  progress  cannot 
be  entirely  suspended  by  any  individuals  or  associations  of  in- 
dividuals uniting  to  oppose  self-interest  to  philanthropy,  pre- 
judice to  truth,  and  the  darkness  of  humaii  ignorance  to  the 
illumination  of  heaven. 

The  present  letter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Jones  records  one  of  the 
petty  efforts  of  that  intolerant  spirit  which  is  vainly  striving  to 
extinguish  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  chill  the  heat  of  charity 
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in  these  realms.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Jones  was  lately  engaged 
by  Mr.  Martyn  to  officiate  as  his  curate  in  the  morning  in  the 
church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen's  Square,  for  the 
space  of  one  year.  But  Mr.  Jones  informs  us  that,  on  the 
15th  of  last  December,  having  preached  a  charity  sermon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish  schools,  and  having  in  that  serriioa 
spoken  of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  of  his  philanthropic  exertions, 
in  terms  of  well  merited  commendation,  he  received,  on  the 
following  day,  a  note  from  Mr.  Martyn,  his  rector,  informing  him 
that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services  at  Queen's 
Square  church.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  he  in  vain  solicited  Mr. 
Martyn  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  abrupt  dismission  from  his 
cure,  but  that  Mr.  M.  remained  pertinaciously  silent.  Mr. 
Jones  had,  however,  little  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  his  dis- 
mission, as,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Mr.  Martyn  preached  a 
sermon  against  the  Lancastrian  system,  in  order  probably  to 
efface,  as  much  as  possible,  the  impression  which  had  been 
made  by  the  previous  discourse  of  Mr.  Jones. 

*  U,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  addressing  his  very  tolerant  rector, 
'  you  are  justified  in  assuming  the  prerogative  of  dismissing  your 
curate  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  cause  assigned,  or  because 
on  every  question  he  does  not  think  with  you, — in  what  a  situa- 
tion do  the  subordinate  clergy  stand  !  to  what  degradation  must 
they  submit !  What  subjection  so  severe  as  this !  The  slave, 
that  is  obliged  to  labour,— the  slave,  whose  confinement  ex- 
tends to  his  bodily,  but  not  to  his  mental  powers,  is  compara- 
tively a  free  man.  For  the  soul  is  the  man  himself.  **  There 
is,"  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  only  one  object  greater  than  the 
soul,  and  that  is  its  Creator.''  I  know  then  of  no  situation  so 
wretched,  or  so  despicable.  The  minister,  who  derives  his 
support  from  the  scanty  pittance,  which  his  profession  affords, 
must  either  propagate  all  the  doctrines,  be  what  they  may, 
which  his  superior  may  command,  or  must  be  content  to  live  in 
increasing  poverty.' 

The  following  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jones  are  just  and  pointed, 
but  we  fear  that  they  will  not,  at  least  during  the  present  con- 
vulsive efforts  of  religious  intolerance  amongst  the  higher 
powers,  favour  his  advancement  in  the  church. 

*  If  I  considered  that  it  was  the  principle  of  our  church  to 
hold  such  men  as  Mr.  Lancaster  in  abhorrence ;  if  I  considered 
that  the  spirit  of  some  of  its  members  was  necessarily  the  spirit 
of  my  profession,  I  would  renounce  it  in  a  moment ;  and  seek 
another  church,  which  would  be  more  consonant  with  my  con* 
ceptions,  at  least,  of  Christianity.  But  the  Articles  of  our 
church,  it  may  be  said,  are  explanatory  of  the  tenets  of  Chris, 
tianity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  supported.  Be  it  so:  as  far 
as  they  appear  to  me  consonant  with  the  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  I  am  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  support  them.    But  if  the  opinions  of  men  are  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon  us  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  if  I  am  not  allowed  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment,  the  hand  of  power  may  make  me  a 
Pharisaic  hypocrite,  but  can  never  make  me  a  conscientious 
Christian.  If  the  Church  of  England,  founded  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally on  that  liberty  of  conscience,  "  with  which  Christ  has 
made  us  free,^'  does  not  permit  het  members  to  search  their 
Bibles  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction^  in  whatever 
pertains  to  salvation,  it  is  still  the  Romish  under  a  Protestant 
name/ 

To  the  end  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Jones  has  appended  the 
sermon  which  caused  hmi  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  rector 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  It  is  a  sensible  discourse,  without  a 
single  passage  in  it  which  could  afford  any  just  ground  of  offence 
even  to  the  most  orthodox  Christian.  But  we  suppose,  that  as 
orthodoxy  is  a  variable  thing,  one  of  the  leading  articles  in  the 
orthodoxy  of  a  Church  of  England  man  must  he,  to  make  the 
pulpit  a  vehicle  for  bespattering  the  character  of  Mr.  Lancaster^ 
as  a  certain  divine  is  said  to  have  shown  his  orthodoxy  by  ac- 
cusing my  Lord  Grenville  of  having  become  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Aet.  15. — National  Depravity ^  the  Cause  of  National  Calamity;  a 
Sermon^  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  fFoodbrid^e,  Suffolk.  By 
Rev.  John  Morleyy  Assistant  Curate  thereof,  on  fVednesday,  the 
5th  Day  of  February,  1812;  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General 
Fast.    London,  Baldwin,  Is.  6d. 

THIS  sermon  of  Mr.  Morley  is  not  ill-written ;  and  though 
none  of  the  remarks  are  novel,  they  are  not  deficient  in  sound 
piety  and  good  sense. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  16. — t/^n  Address  to  the  British  JVation,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  Power.  By  Hugh  Arnot,  Esq.  London,  Sher- 
wood, 1812,  8vo.  2s. 

THIS  address  appears  to  have  been  written  before  the  period 
of  the  parliamentary  restrictions  on  the  Prince  Regent  had  ex- 
pired. The  author,  therefore,  at  that  time,  in  common  with 
many  other  British  subjects,  indulged  the  fond,  and  now  frustrate 
hope,  that  when  the  restrictions  were  removed,  the  prince  would 
adopt  a  political  system  different  from  that  which  has  been  pur- 
sued for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  more  congenial  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  constantly  pro- 
fessed in  his  more  mature  years.  Habits  of  sentiment  and  action, 
in  common  men,  which  have  been  affectionately  cherished  and 
vigorously  maintained  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  under  peculiar 
circumstances  of  opposition  and  discouragement,  are  seldom 
found  to  be  fugitive  and  evanescent  things.  They  do  not,  in  a 
moment,  evaporate  from  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  conscience;, 
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like  the  morning  dew  off  the  ground.  But  are  princes  so  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  common  men,  that  they  can,  in  an  in- 
stant, and  apparently  without  any  cause,  which  does  not  blush 
to  see  the  light,  abandon  all  their  former  principles  and  opinions, 
the  intimacies  and  friendships  of  ancient  standing,  the  connec- 
tions of  early  life,  and  unions  of  mind  and  heart,  which  seemed 
formed  of  too  solid  materials  to  be  pervious  to  change  or  to  de- 
cay! But,  alas!  all  the  common  calculations  of  probability 
and  possibility !  seem  to  be  mocked  by  recent  events. 

What  potent  magician  can  have  waved  his  wand  over  a  certain 
great  house  in  Piccadilly,  and  have  dissolved  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  all  the  spells  of  early  attachment,  the  chords  of  ancient 
habit,  and  at  one  impulse  have  given  a  new  and  different  tone  to 
the  volitions  of  the  mind  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  1  The 
subject  itself  of  this  almost  miraculous  change,  a  parallel  to 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  history,  is  of 
sufficient  curiosity  and  interest  to  be  proposed  as  a  new  problem 
in  metaphysics ;  and  we  recommend  the  serious  consideration  of 
it  to  those  who  are  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  the  association 
of  ideas  on  the  system  of  Hartley. 

As  there  can  be  no  eifect  without  a  cause,  this  sudden  and 
total  change  in  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  a  certain  royal 
personage,  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances. But  these  are  probably  not  accurately  known ; 
and  if  they  were  known,  who  would  venture  to  unfold  them  to 
the  world  ]  They  remain  in  petto ;  and  so  they  are  likely  to 
remain,  till  the  time  comes  when  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
may  be  disclosed.  Kings  and  princes  have  generally  as  much 
of  present  flattery  as  would  cloy  a  strong  stomach,  if  flattery 
ever  cloyed  ;  but  perhaps  they  think,  that  ephemeral  adulation 
is  a  sufficient  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  posthumous  renown. 
That  renown  is  to  be  purchased  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  patriot,  and  the  sage. 

There  was  a  hope,  not  lightly  cherished,  from  the  long  and  in- 
timate connection  of  the  prince  with  Mr.  Fox  and  other  de- 
parted worthies,  and  with  many  living  worthies  dear  to  thi  re* 
membrances  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  truth,  with  many  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  erf  unsullied  integrity,  comprehensive 
views  and  genuine  British  feelings,  that  the  era  of  his  royal  high- 
ness's  accession  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  sovereignty,  would 
have  been  ushered  in  with  measures  which  would  have  afforded 
some  solid  and  permanent  cause  of  rejoicing  after  fifty  years,  with 
only  one  or  two  transient  intermissions,  of  impolitic  or  unfor- 
tunate government.  But  we  are  still  to  behold  the  same  system 
prosecuted  by  the  same  men,  and  no  hope  is  to  dawa 
upon  these  isles  significant  of  a  more  enlarged  and  more  liberal 
policy,  or  of  any  scheme  to  alleviate  the  accumulated  burthens, 
or  to  harmonize  the  religious  discords  of  the  empire  !  The 
author  of  this  pamphlet  has  recited  some  of  what  appeared  tm 
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him  to  be  the  pledges  of  a  'more  brilliant  and  beneficent  course' 
of  political  administration  under  the  prince  regent  than  under 
the  incapacitated  sovereign,  who  cannot  but  excite  our  tenderest 
concern,  from  the  sorrow  and  darkness  with  which  he  is  encom- 
passed. 

Mr.  Arnot  quotes  the  letter  Avhich  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrote 
to  Mr.  Perceval  when  he  was  about  to  become  regent  under  the 
restrictions  which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  impose  upon  him. 
In  this  letter,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  prince  talks  of  the 
'  TRUTH  and  SINCERITY  of  CHARACTER,  which  he  trusts  will 
appear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  whatever  situation  placed,' 
&c.  Mr.  Arnot  enumerates,  amongst  the  words  of  promise,  of  a 
Bew  and  better  system  under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  declaration  of  his  royal  highness  at  an  entertainment 
at  Brighton,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he 
*  had  pointed  out  to  her  young  understanding,'  (that  of  the 
amiable  Princess  Charlotte),  *  as  a  model  for  study,  the  political 
conduct  of  his  most  revered  and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  who 
had  asserted  and  maintained  with  such  transcendent  force  the 
just  principles,  upon  which  the  government,  under  this  excellent 
constitution,  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  true  and  solid  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  the  real  security/,  freedom,  and  happiness 
of  the  people.'  &c.  &c. 

In  the  letter  which  the  prince  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  January, 
1789,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  regency  bill,  his  royal  highness 
made  use   of  the  following  memorable  sentiment,  that  *  THE 

POWERS  AND  PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  CROWN  ARE  VESTED 
THERE    AS  A    TRUST   FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE;' 

a  sentiment  which  princes  ought  affectionately  to  cherish  and 
uniformly  to  practise  as  the  most  certain  rule  of  their  duty,  and 
the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  their  own  glory  and  hap- 
piness. Amongst  the  other  presumptive  proofs  of  the  prince's 
patriotic  intentions,  Mr.  Arnot  rofers  to  an  account  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  April  4th,  1811,  in  which 
Mr.  Perceval  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  his  royal  highness  to 
appoint  General  Charles  Craufurd  governor  of  the  Military 
College  at  Marlow,  when  his  royal  highness  is  reported  distinctly 
to  have  told  the  premier,  that  he  never  would  *  consent  to  bestow 
any  place  or  appointment,  meant  to  be  an  asylum  or  reward  for 
the  toils  and  services  of  our  gallant  soldiers  and  seamen,  upon 
any  person  on  account  of  parliamentary  connection,  or  in  return 
for  parliamentary  votes,'  &c.  Such  have  been  the  declarations 
and  professions  of  the  prince !  In  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Arnot  makes  some  shrewd  remarks  on  foreign  politics. 
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Art.  l^^-^kemarks  suggested  hp  the  Proceedings  of  the  Idte  Meeting 
at  Lincoln^  held  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  System  of  National 
Education.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Stamford  JSTewsi,  Together  with 
an  accurate  Report,  taken  in  Short  Hand^  of  the  Speeches  delivered 
at  the  above  Meeting.     London j  Crosby* 

THE  editor  of  the  Stamford  News  has  niade  some  good  re- 
marks in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of 
national  education  than  that  which  has  been  lately  proposed  in 
the  metropolis,  and  adopted  by  the  meeting  at  Lincoln*  The 
speech  which  Sir  Robert  Heron  made  at  that  meeting,  does  him 
great  credit ;  and  we  entirely  coincide  with  the  editor  of  the 
Stamford  News  in  commending  Sir  R.  H.'s  observation,  that  '  if 
you  would  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  dissenters  all  irritation 
and  hostile  feeling,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  schism.'  But  the  great  object  of  the  present  system  ap- 
pears  to  be  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish,  rather  to  exas- 
perate than  to  sooth  the  hostility  of  the  dissenters.  What  fruits 
this  system  is  likely  to  produce,  we  shall  not  anticipate.  They 
will,  in  due  time,  manifest  themselves.  Those  who  are  attempting 
to  narrow  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  communion,  will  ultimately 
find,  that  they  have  taken  the  most  effectual  way  to  weaken  the 
church.  In  times  when  knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused,  and 
when  the  diffusion  is  rapidly  increasing,  no  institutions  can  be 
lusting  which  are  founded  on  a  principle  of  Intolerance  and 
Exclusion.  Bigotry  is  a  suitable  companion  to  an  age  of  Ignor- 
ance ;  but  Charity,  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind,  will  be 
found  more  congeuial  to  the  best  interests  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  at  the  present  period. 

Art.  \S. ^—Parliamentary  Divorce,  Thoughts  on  the  Dangerous 
Tendency  of  introducing  into  Bills  of  Divorce^  a  Provision  for  the 
Adulteress,,  as  was  recently  done  in  the  Bill  for  divorcing  Ed- 
ward Loveden,  Esq.  M.  P.  from  his  Wife^  and  which  occasioned 
the  novel  and  unprecedented  Occurrence  of  a  Bill  being  thrown  out, 
on  the  Petition  of  the  Husbands     London,  Stockdale,  1812,  Is. 

THIS  is  a  singular  case,  and  one  of  peculiar  hardship  to 
Mr.  Loveden ;  but  it  does  not  properly  come  within  the  province 
of  literary  criticism. 

Art.  19. — The  Crisis;    or,  the  Delicate  Investigation.     By  Andrew 
Marvel  Redivivus.    London,  Richmond,  Jermyn-street,  1812. 

THE  title  led  us  to  expect  a  treat  either  of  sprightliness  or 
good  sense.  But  we  have  not  been  gratified  either  by  the  one  or 
by  the  other.  If  the  author  J^Ve  any  distinct  meaning  or  de- 
finite object  in  this  pamphlef,  it  is  more  than  we  can  divine. 
There  are  some  few  writers  whom  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
from  the  profundity  of  their  remarks,  but  a  much  greater  number 
Vho  are  rendered  unintelligible  by  their  shallowness  and  ignor- 
ance.     We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Andrew  Marvel  Redivivus 
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on  the  profundity,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  be  much  obliged 
to  us,  if  we  were  to  congratulate  him  on  the  shallowness  of  his 
intellect. 

POETRY. 

Art.  20.— P(?cm5     on    ^Miscellaneous  Subjects.     By  Miss  R-^ II » — 
London,  Gale,  1811,  price  5s. 

THESE  poems  are  the  effusions  of  a  Miss  of  thirteen,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  meaner  occupations  of  household 
lore  or  plying  her  needle,  has  mounted  her  Pegasus,  on  which 
she  ambles  away  at  no  allowance ;  and  so  well  satisfied  is  she 
with  the  proficiency  she  has  made  in  jingling  two  lines  together, 
that  she  tells  us,  if  we  behave  ourselves  pretty y  she  will  present 
us  with  some  more  of  the  horis  bons,  which  she  has  in  store. 
We  hope  ,when  we  are  favoured  with  the  promised  treat,  we 
shall  find  something  better  than  the  following : 

*  Oh !  come  to  my  bosom,  thou  lov'd  of  my  soul. 
To  my  bosom,  now  beating  with  sadness ; 
My  girl !  thou  alone  canst  my  passon  controul. 
For,  by  heav'ns !  I  adore  thee  to  madness.' 
Miss  R.  H.'s  muse  seems  to  dwell  chiefly  on  perjured  swains 
and  frail  damsels,  with  the  exception  of  some  complimentary 
lines  on  my  Lord  Cochrane  on  his  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  lying  in  Basque  Roads.  We  trust,  that  his  lordship 
will  feel  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  which  Miss  R.  H.  hascon^ 
ferred  on  him  by  recounting  his  gallant  exploits,  and  cheering 
him  in  the  following  lines : 

*  Then  hail  Cochrane !  hail ! 
Among  the  favours  of  the  day,  the  muse 
Her  little  meed  of  artless  verses  strews. 
Hail,  Cochrane  !  hail !' 
And  little  enough  it  is,  God  knows  !    We  would  request  who- 
ever has  the  care  of  tliis  young  poetess,  to  lock  up  all  the  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  for  some  time,   and  amuse  the  lady's  mind  in 
some  innocent  way,  till  the  rage  for  writing  poetry  is  succeeded 
by  some  employment  more  useful  to  herself  and  more  pleasing  to 
her  fellow-creatures. 

Art.  2\.'~-The  Siege  of  JZaragoza,  and  other .  Poems,  By  Laura 
Sophia  Temple,  Author  of  Lyric  Poems.  London,  Millar,  1812, 
price  8s. 

MISS  TEMPLE  has  favoured  the  public  with  some  thirty- 
seven  or  thirty-eight  pieces  of  what  is  called  poetry,  amongst 
which,  are  Youth  and  Age,  an  Ode  to  Evening,  Ditto  to  Time, 
a  few  songs,  some  mawkish  lines  on  Faith  and  Doomsday,  with 
as  many  hum-drum  ones  on  numerous  other  subjects,  equally 
novel  and  interesting.  That  Miss  Temple  is  a  lady  of  genius 
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and  an  amiable  lady,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit ;  but  why  she 
should  not  be  satisfied  in  amusing  herself,  and  astonishing  the 
natives  of  her  neighbourhood  by  her  own  fire-side,  without 
troubling  the  printer,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  But  the 
passion  for  publishing  every  little  Jiddle-f addle  nonsensical  coup- 
let, is  now-a-days  so  great,  that  a  lady  cannot  take  up  her  pen, 
without  indulging  the  wish  of  seeing  what  she  scribbles  in  print, 
as  if  it  must  be  vastly  edifying  to  the  world  in  general.  To  the 
press  then  she  sends  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  she  had  been 
guilty  of  doing  a  meritorious  action.  Amongst  the  many  trifles 
this  volume  contains,  we  cannot  select  one  that  rises  at  all  beyond 
common-place  mediocrity.  The  hackneyed  subject  of  a 
withered  rose  appears  to  be  as  good  as  any,  and  this  we  extract. 

*  THE  WITHERED  ROSE. 


*  Behold  yon  rose! — yon  wither'd  rose. 

So  late  the  pride  of  May ; 
No  more  in  beauty's  garb  it  glows. 
Its  hour  hath  pass'd  away. 

*  No  more  the  wild-bee  checks  his  flight. 

To  visit  that  fair  shrine ; 
No  more  it  strikes  the  ravish'd  sight 
With  blushes,  pure  as  thine. 

*  Yet  still  it  charms  the  pensive  heart 

Far  more  than  brighter  flowers. 
For  e'en  in  death  its  leaves  impart 
The  sweets  of  Eden  bowers. 

*  With  holy  sadness  and  delight,  - 

The  traveller  lingers  nigh. 

To  ponder  o'er  its  early  blight. 

And  catch  its  balmy  sigh. 

*  For  thus  do  virtue's  lovely  deeds. 

Give  sweetness  to  decay ; 
Thus  do  they  live,  when  gaudy  weeds 
Have  bloom'd — and  pass'd  away. 

*  Pride  can  but  fret  its  little  hour. 

And  share  the  general  doom ; 
But  virtue's  fair  xmd  fragrant  flower 
Can  triumph  o'er  the  tomb.' 

Art.  22.— .^ar»i«m ;  or,  Flodden  Fields  a  Drama^  founded  on  the 
Poem  of  Walter  Scott.    London,  Murray,  1812. 

THE  author  of  the  above  appears  to  be  very  well  aware,  that 
this  piece  is  unfit  for  representation,  as  well  from  its  length  as 
from  other  deficiencies.  It  is  so  close  an  imitation  of  the  poem, 
that,  except  for  some  few  very  trifling  alteratioos,  it  appears 
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word  for  word  (as  far  as  the  size  and  shape  of  it  in  a  dramatie 
work  will  allow),  Marmion ;  or,  Flodden  Field,  written  by  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  In  justice  to  our  author,  we  must,  however,  allow, 
that  the  little  alterations  he  has  made,  are  very  judicious  ;  and 
could  it  be  brought  forward  as  a  spectacle  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, we  think  it  would  be  not  only  a  very  pleasing,  but  a 
very  instructive  one.  Our  author  must  not  be  angry  with  us,  if 
we  tell  him  (which  we  do  in  great  good  humour),  that  he  has 
mispent  his  time  in  transforming  this  poem  into  a  drama,  and  for 
this  plain  reason — because  he  has  not  fitted  it  for  the  stage. 
Who  would  not  prefer  reading  the  poem  itself,  to  the  perusal  of 
a  mutilated  story  in  the  form  of  a  play?  As  the  author  seems 
to  have  some  genius  jn  this  kind  of  vamping  up  from  other 
stpries,  we  think,  that  he  may  be  more  successful,  provided  he 
would  pay  more  attention  to  brevity  and  compression.  In  the 
3cotish  history,  he  will  find  plenty  of  rude  heroes,  and  in  the 
English  court  various  specimens  of  gay  seducers,  like  my  Lord 
Marmion,  of  the  Golden  Crest !  Comedy,  real  genteel  comedy, 
appears  to  be  entirely  banished  from  our  stage.  What  does  ap^ 
pear  under  that  name,  is  either  broad  farce  or  flippant  imperti- 
nence. And,  as  to  tragedy,  what  is  it?  Declamation  and  sound, 
*  signifying  nothing.'  If  the  author  of  this  piece  could  bring 
put  some  historical  piece,  which  woijld  keep  its  station  on 
the  boards  beyond  the  third  night,  he  would  have  some  plaim  to 
celebfity  as  a  dramatic  author. 

kfiT.23c^Poem8  of  Eugenio.    London,  Sherwood,  1811. 

THE  contents  of  this  little  volume  are  the  following :  *  Re- 
gretful Remembrance,'  *  Alonzo  the  Hermit,'  Stoicism,'  *  The 
Maniac,'  and  some  sorigs.  These  little  effusions  were  written,  as 
we  are  told,  in  India.  They  indicate  a  feeling  and  an  elegant 
mind.  The  poem  on  Regretful  Remembrance  we  think  the 
best,  though,  in  some  of  the  descriptions,  it  may  be  thought  a 
close  copy  of  Goldsmith's  deserted  Village,  We  shall  give  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  Eugeiiio's  poetry.  After  a  pretty 
description  of  the  village  and  village  characters,  he  proceeds 
^ith  his  Regretful  Remembrance : 

'  Ah !  dear  regretted  scene  of  youthful  years. 

Which  still  in  mem'ry's  tablet  fair  appears ; 

Nor  can  reflection  now  her  pow'rs  forbear. 

To  urge  the  sigh,  or  mourn  her  present  care. 

For,  where  are  fled  the  joys  which  once  I  knew? 

How  alier'd  from  this  sad,  this  present  view. 

In  India's  realms  a  stranger  am  I  plac'd. 

And  doom'd  to  tread  each  solitary  waste ; 

To  brave  the  torrid  fierceness  of  the  soil. 

And  wearied  too  with  unremitting  toil ; 

Or.  is  the  loss  of  social  charms  repaid. 

With  fancied  honours  of  a  pageant  trade  \'  ' 
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» 
More  solid  worth  it  surely  must  require. 
To  quench  afFectiou's  bright  and  glowing  fire ; 
Yet  fancy  with  her  Syren  song  essay'd. 
And  taught  my  soiil  to  quit  the  tranquil  shade  ; 
She  caus'd  my  steps  in  foreign  climes  to  stray. 
As  soft  she  warbled  forth  the  specious  lay ; 
She  brightly  spread  her  gay  delusive  fire. 
With  phantoms  false,  with  glory  to  inspire. 
And  held  her  pageantry  to  sweetest  view. 
Like  pleasing  dreams,  which  show  their  cliarms  untrue/ 
We   do    not   select  this  as   the  best  passage  in  the  book, 
but  merely  to  show  how  constantly  a  feeling  and  affectionate 
mind  dwells  with  fond  regret  on  those  scenes  which  are  past, 
never  to  be  recalled,  and  which  appear  with  redoubled  charms 
when  we  are  separated  from  them  by  the  wide  ocean,  and  placed 
on  a  distant  shore.    This  the  author  of  Regretful  Remembrance 
very  forcibly  exemplifies.     The  next  poem  is  Alonzo  the  Her- 
mit, which,  though  in  the  same  grave  and  pensive  style  as  the 
former,  holds  up  a  very  instructive  lesson.    This  little  volume 
is  printed  with  extreme  neatness,  and  on  a  beautiful  paper,  and 
exhibits  various  specimens  of  a  cultivated  taste. 

Art.  24. — The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy y  a  Poem^  in  Four  Parts ^ 
tDith  a  mythological  Ode,  By  T.  L.  Peacock.  London,  Hookbam, 
1812,  price  18s. 

MR.  PEACOCK  has  presented  the  world  with  a  very  splen- 
did quarto  volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  Melancholy,  so  splen- 
did and  so  beautiful,  that  we  were  very  careful  in  turning  over 
the  leaves,  for  fear  a  careless  finger  might  leave  a  blur  on  the 
capacious  margin.  The  author  has  no  doubt  bestowed  much 
pains  to  make  his  poem  accord  with  his  paper ;  for  it  is  evident 
to  all  human  eyes  that  his  paper  does  not  accord  with  his  poem, 
and  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  paper  was  the  first  thing 
thought  of,  and  that  the  one  thing  needful,  viz.  the  composition, 
was  the  last.  Now,  as  most  things  are  best  done  at  the  first, 
we  cannot  avoid  wishing  that  Mr.  Peacock  had  made  the  paper 
and  the  type  the  last  of  his  considerations. 

We  have  read  the  above  poem  with  great  attention,  and  with 
every  possible  disposition  to  be  pleased  by  the  perusal ;  but, 
however  unpleasant  it  is  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  make  the  de- 
claration, we  must  own  ourselves  to  have  been  a  little,  perhaps 
not  a  little,  disappointed.  We  request  Mr.  Peacock  not  to  be 
distressed  at  our  bluntness;  as  though  we  are  plain-spoken 
people  even  towards  those  irritable  gentlemen  who  drive  the 
grey-goose  quill  in  the  service  of  the  nine,  we  hail  with  real  sa« 
tisfaction  the  beauties  which  present  themselves,  let  them  be 
strewn  ever  so  scantily  over  the  page. 

We  must  observe  also  that  the  subject  which  Mr.  Peacock 
has  chosen,  however  pleasing  to  himself  and  to  many  gentlemeo 
4: 
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of  reflecting,  and  to  many  ladies  of  unreflecting  minds,  who 
fancy  that  to  look  melancholy  is  to  look  interesting ;  it  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  a  very  captivating  subject.  Nor,  according  to  our 
ideas,  has  Mr.  Peacock  selected  those  topics  which  are  recom- 
mended by  their  novelty;  for  he  has  scarcely  noticed  one 
upon  which  much  has  not  been  written  and  versified  an  hundred 
times  over.  For  instance,  what  school  boy  is  there  in  one  of 
the  upper  forms,  who  does  not  know  that  Germanicus  expe- 
rienced a  melancholy  pleasure  in  interring  the  legions  of  Varius 
in  the  wood  of  Teutoburgium  1  And  the  circumstance  of  Caius 
Manus,  seating  himself  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  is  as  fa- 
miliar as  Death  and  the  Lady,  or  Chevy  Chace.  Mr.  Peacock 
refers  to  various  authors  by  way  of  illustrating  the  Philosophy 
of  Melancholy,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  has  read  Homer, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles ;  that  he  is  not  only  familiar  with 
Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  Alfieri,  and  others,  but  is  also  quite  at 
home  in  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto.  We  were  not,  however,  a 
little  surprized  to  find  that,  amongst  these  worthies,  that  sombre, 
melancholy  gentleman,  M.  Zinimerman,  bad  not  a  place  allotted 
him,  for  he  surely  was  as  philosophic,  and  as  dull,  as  any  me- 
lancholy genius  would  wish  to  be. 

There  are,  however,  some  interesting  passages  in  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Melancholy ;  and  though  the  whole  does  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  yet  it  has  its  merits,  as  the  following  will  evince. 
After  speaking  of  the  inability  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  to  en- 
dure the  vicissitudes  of  life,  Mr.  Peacock  proceeds : 

*  Oh  melancholy!  blue  eyed  maid  divine! 
Thy  fading  woods,  thy  twilight  walks,  be  mine. 
No  sudden  change  thy  pensive  votaries  feel. 
They  mark  the  whirl  of  fortune's  restless  wheel. 
Taught  by  the  past  the  coming  hour  to  scan. 
No  wealth,  no  glory,  permanent  to  man. 

Not  thine,  blest  power !  the  misanthropic  gloom. 
That  gave  its  living  victims  to  the  tomb, 
Forced  weeping  youth  to  bid  the  world  farewell. 
And  hold  sad  vigils  in  the  cloistered  cell. 
Thy  lessons  train  the  comprehensive  mind. 
The  sentient  heart,  that  glows  for  all  mankind. 
The  intrepid  hand,  the  unsubdued  resolve. 
Whence  wisdom,  glory,  liberty,  devolve.* 

The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Peacock's  de- 
scriptive powers.  He  is  pourtraying  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Merionethshire, 

*  Oh  beauteous  Merion  I  Cambria's  mountain  pride ! 
Still  memory  sees  thy  eddying  waters  glide, 

*  Lulled  by  the  ceaseless  dash  of  confluent  streams 
Id  fairy-fancies  and  Arcadian  dreams. 
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O'er  the  blue  deep  thy  mossy  castles  frown. 
Thy  mighty  cataracts  burst  and  thunder  down : 
The  rock-set  ash,  with  tortuous  branches  grey. 
Veils  the  deep  gleu,  and  drinks  the  flying  spray ; 
And  Druid  oaks  extend  their  solemn  shades 
O'er  the  fair  forms  of  Britain's  loveliest  maids. 
*  *  *  »  *  * 

By  the  wild  glens,  where  struggling  Cynfael  raves. 
Or  swift  Velenrhyd  breaks  his  echoing  waves. 
Sublime  the  task,  in  autumn's  humid  day 
To  watch  the  impetuous  torrents  force  their  way, 
High-swoln  by  rains,  and  chafing  with  the  breeze. 
Hurling  the  loosened  stones,  the  uprooted  trees, 
^       With  meteor-swiftness  rushing  from  the  steep. 
To  roll  the  mountain-havoc  to  the  deep. 
More  wildly  sweet,  nor  less  sublime,  the  scene. 
When  winter  smiled  in  cb'udless  skies  serene. 
When  winds  were  still,  and  ice  enchained  the  soil. 
O'er  its  white  bed  to  see  the  cataract  toil. 
The  sheeted  foam,  the  falling  stream  beneath. 
Clothed  the  high  rocks  with  frost-work's  wildest  wreath ; 
Hound  their  steep  sides  the  arrested  ooze  had  made 
A  vast  fantastic,  crystal  colonnade : 
The  scattering  vapor,  frozen  ere  it  fell. 
With  mimic  diamonds  spangled  all  the  dell. 
Decked  the  grey  woods  with  many  a  pendant  gem. 
And  gave  the  oak  its  wint'ry  diadem.' 

The  above  lines  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  poem,  though  we 
could  point  out  some  faults  even  in  the  best.  But,  finding  fault 
is  an  odious  task  ;  and  a  province  of  which  we  are  by  no  means 
partial  to  the  exercise.  In  the  second  part  our  author  presents 
us  with  the  episode  of  Rinaldo  and  Rosaura ;  and,  in  the  third 
part,  with  a  tale  of  an  eastern  philosopher,  which  we  shall  extract. 

*  His  pensive  path  Abdallah  chanced  to  take 

Along  the  margin  of  that  beauteous  lake. 

By  science  led  o'er  wildest  hills  to  roam. 

And  cull  their  sweets  to  grace  his  studious  home. 

And  well  he  deemed  a  day's  long  toil  repaid. 

If  one  young  blossom  he  had  ne'er  surveyed. 

Or  unknown  herb,  his  curious  search  might  find. 

Thus  while  he  roamed,  with  contemplative  mind. 

The  turning  rock  disclosed  a  wonderous  scene, 

A  myrtle  grove,  in  summer's  loveliest  green ; 

A  blossomed  lawn :  an  hermit  cave  beside, 

A  central  tree,  in  solitary  pride. 

Even  while  he  gazed  on  that  strange  plant,  he  felt. 

As  if  ajuidst  its  leaves  some  genius  dwelt, 
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Some  musing  spirit,  whose  diffusive  power 

Shed  deeper  awe  on  placid  evening's  hour. 

Still  science-led,  he  pressed  the  lonely  plain. 

And  stretched  his  hand  the  offering  bough  to  gain. 

Then  first  an  urn,  with  recent  flowerets  dressed. 

His  gaze  attracted,  and  his  touch  repressed  : 

On  whose  broad  pedestal  a  tablet  said. 

Respect  these  branches,  nor  profane  the  dead. 

Congealed  he  stood,  in  statue-like  surprize. 

Fixed  on  the  plant  his  wonder-beaming  eyes. 

And  heard  the  gale,  that  played  its  leaves  around. 

Wake  as  it  passed,  a  wild  unearthly  sound. 

Thus  while  he  paused,  a  footstep  smote  his  ear. 

He  turned,  and  saw  a  grey-haired  stranger  near. 

Whom  years  had  bowed  beneath  their  lengthened  load 

Yet  in  his  reverend  features  gently  glowed. 

The  deep,  sublime  tranquillity  of  soul. 

That  fate  shakes  not,  nor  time's  supreme  control. 

He  spoke,  and  mildly  sweet  his  accents  fell. 

Sweet  as  the  wafted  note  of  evening  bell. 

Whose  slow  swing  strikes  the  weary  traveller's  ear, 

Awakes  the  thought  of  home,  and  tells  of  shelter  near, 

**  Stranger !  the  urn  those  solemn  branches  shade 

Nursed  that  fair  tree,  now  monarch  of  the  glade. 

Within  its  boughs  a  spirit  dwells  enshrined. 

And  sheds  blest  influence  on  the  musing  mind. 

**  In  early  youth  I  lost  my  hallowed  Sire; 

1  laid  his  body  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

Placed  in  that  urn  the  ashes  of  his  clay. 

And  left  them  free  to  Mithra's  holy  ray. 

The  warm  ray  fell ;  the  summer  dews  came  down ; 

The  forest  verdure  changed  to  russet  brown ; 

The  dry  leaves  dropped :  the  winfry  tempest  past. 

When  Spring's  mild  gale  dispelled  the  freezing  blast. 

That  solemn  plant,  my  ever-sacred  trust. 

Sprang  from  my  heaven-loved  parent's  genial  dust. 

Not  long  that  narrow  urn  its  strength  could  rear, 

I  raised  it  from  its  bed,  and  fixed  it  here. 

Sweet  was  the  task  to  watch  its  spreading  stem. 

And  every  infant  bud's  expanding  gem. 

**  Oh  stranger !  oft  beneath  its  shade  reclined, 

I  hear  my  father,  on  the  evening  wind. 

Breathe  in  pure  accents  of  celestial  truth. 

The  sacred  lore  that  trained  my  tender  youth. 

Soon  by  his  urn  shall  my  old  bones  be  laid. 

And  sweetly  sleep  in  his  protecting  shade/ 
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NOVELS. 

AnT.  25. — Seabrook  tillage  and  its  Inhabitants ;  or^  The  History  of 
Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  Family  ^founded  on  Facts,  written  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  Young  People.    London,  Colburn,  1811. 

VARIOUS  and  pleasing  are  the  lessons  with  which  the  amia- 
ble Mrs.  Worthy  excites  the  attention  of  her  pupils ;  and  many 
and  interesting  are  the  little  histories  which  she  relates  for  their 
instruction  and  amusement.  Mrs.  Worthy  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  so  appropriate  and  considerate  are  her  charities, 
that  they  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
good,  but  know  not  how  to  set  about  it.  Many  people  who  are 
rich,  and  who  wish  to  render  good  to  their  distressed  fellow- 
creatures,  either  from  voluptuous  indolence  or  from  indiscrimi- 
nate prodigality,  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  one  of  Mrs. 
W^orthy's  daughters  compares  her  to  the  fairy  Benigna,  who  not 
only  does  good,  but  does  it  expeditiously,  she  answers  : 

*  It  is  very  easy  to  be  a  fairy  Benigna,  when  we  resolve  to  do 
ail  the  good  in  our  power ;  and,  believe  me,  that  power  is  much 
more  extensive  than  many  of  us  imagine :  true  charity  consists 
ia  adapting  our  relief  to  the  real  wants  of  the  object,  and  not  in 
any  unnecessary  lavishment,  given  more  as  a  parade  of  our  own 
fancied  goodness  than  for  any  real  benefit  of  the  object.' 

The  story  of  Joe  W^ilson,  the  fisherman,  and  his  wife,  is  a  most 
excellent  lesson  to  foolishly  indulgent  parents,  and  self-willed 
and  headstrong  children.  It  is  a  beautiful  tale,  and,  if  the  book 
contained  no  other,  it  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  its 
excellence.  *  Seabrook  Village'  deserves  a  place  of  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  juvenile  library. 

Art-  26. — Good  Men  of  Modern  Date,  a  Satirical  Tale,  3  Vols.  By 
Mrs.  Green,  Author  of  Romance  Readers  and  Romance  Writers^ 
Reformist^  Royal  Exilef  Sfc.     London,  Tegg,  1811,  price  1 5s. 

Mrs.  GREEN  has  presented  us  with  another  tale,  written 
with  as  much  spirit  and  good  humour  as  her  former  novels. 
This  good  humour  of  Mrs.  Green's  is  conspicuous  in  her  other 
works,  and  her  good  sense,  combined  with  the  close  observation 
o£  character,  renders  what  she  writes  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. Mrs.  Green  *  shoots  folly  as  it  flies ;'  and,  in  the  most 
pleasant  way,  *  holds  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself.'  This 
picture  many  might  study  to  their  advantage  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  appellation  of  good  men  and  very  worthy  women. 
Alas !  we  must  own,  that  to  our  personal  discomfort,  we  have 
often  been  annoyed  by  many  of  these  birds  in  borrowed 
plumage.  It  is  an  every-day  remark,  that  such  and  such  persons 
are,  to  be  sure,  veri/  unpleasant,  yet  are  very  ^ood  people  ;  and 
thus  smoothly  do  they  glide  through  the  world  Avith  a  character 
ready  cut  and  dried  to  their  hands,  to  which  few,  very  few,  have 
any  right  to  aspire. 
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In  her  present  performance,  Mrs.  Green  exhibits  several  of 
these  good  sort  of  people,  who  are  an  anomaly  in  their  species, 
till  you  really  (;ome  to  know  them.  She  has  unmasked  the  de- 
signing villain  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferies,  a  good  man,  who 
neglects  his  wife  in  private  for  the  blandishments  of  an  artful, 
but  pretty  widow,  and  attempts  to  blast  the  virtue  of  an  inno- 
cent and  lovely  young  woman,  who  is  governess  to  his  children. 
She  holds  up  to  our  contempt  the  good  man.  Colonel  Frogmore, 
w^hose  worldly  character  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
generous  and  open-hearted  probity  of  the  veteran  tar.  Captain 
Fitz  warren. 

Mrs.  Craddock,  tlie  sharp-nosed  housekeeper,  and  Paddy 
O'Shannon,  the  sea-footman,  serve  as  a  picquant  sauce  to  the 
agreeable  fricassee  served  up  for  our  picking.  But,  the  prime 
article  of  the  whole,  is  dear  little  Betsy  Fitzwarren,  the  jovial 
tar's  niece,  who  is  above  all  little  arts  attached  to  the  common 
class  of  females,  and  without  any  of  the  high-flown,  out-of-the» 
way  nonsense  of  modern  young  ladies  (we  will  not  say  Misses, 
for  a  good  friend  of  our's  whispered  in  our  ear,  that  the  word 
Miss  was  extremely  unpleasant.)  She  is  sensible,  domestic,  and 
well  bred,  formed  to  make  the  fire-side  cheerful,  and  by  her 
tenderness  and  affection,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  sickness,  and 
to  dissipate  the  languor,  the  caprice,  and  peevishness  of  age. 
She  is  generous,  without  being  lavish,  and  economical,  without 
meanness ;  handsome,  without  knowing  it,  and  elegant,  without 
affectation.  In  fact.  Miss  Fitzwarren  is  every  thing  a  woman 
ought  to  be,  without  being  out  of  her  earthly  character.  She 
possesses  the  amiable  quality  of  quietness,  which  is  rather  a  rare 
ingredient  in  the  composition  of  woman ;  and  her  virtuous  in- 
dustry proves  her  a  pearl  of  great  price.  In  speaking  of  the 
character  of  Colonel  Frogmore,  we  cannot  do  better  than  let 
our  readers  know  what  sort  of  a  good  man  was  the  handsome 
colonel. 

Colonel  Frogmore's  mother,  who  was  a  Fitzwarren,  married 
for  love  an  adventurer,  who  proved  to  be  the  waiter  of  an  inn, 
to  the  great  distress  of  her  family.  The  colonel  receives  a  good 
education,  and,  after  his  mother's  death,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
good  man.    He  was  put  into  the  army. 

*  Endowed  with  a  fine  person,  and  all  that  elegant  sweetness  of 
manner,  once  so  conspicuous  in  his  mother  before  her  dispro- 
portionate marriage,  he,  on  entering  a  military  life,  became  the 
general  favourite  of  his  superior  officers:  he  had,  besides,  a 
most  certain  passport  towards  promotion,  that  of  never  contra- 
dicting a  superior  officer ;  to  which  exalted  personages  he  ad- 
ministered a  copious  and  pleasing  dose  each  day  of  that  kind  of 
politeness,  which  by  some  is  not  unaptly  denominated  cringing,* 

Captain  Frogmore  rises  rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  his 
father's  death,  the  obscurity  of  his  origin  on  that  side  wears 
away  in  a  short  time,  particularly  as  he  is  enabled  to  purchase 
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a  lieutenant  colonelcy,  &c.  He  was  a  sober,  steady,  pious  cha* 
racter,  never  heard  'to  swear  or  call  ill  names,  very  cautious  in 
intrigue,  for  he  was  constitutionally  chaste  as  snow ;  and  his  par- 
simony rendered  him  abstemious.  He  was  lucky  in  the  lottery 
by  gaining  in  two  years  sixty  thousand  pounds.  He  marries  a 
rich  maiden  lady,  proud  of  her  purse,  though  past  the  bloom  of 
youth  ;  and  though  the  colonel  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  love, 
yet  the  utmost  congeniality  of  sentiment  prevailed ;  for  each  of 
them  doted  on  money.  They  lived  entirely  in  the  country  in  a 
superb  house,  with  every  possible  appendage,  gave  little  away, 
paid  their  tradesmen  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  were 
set  down  as  good  people.  But  Mrs.  Green  observes,  that  *  there 
are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  cowzmission.  Colonel  Frogmore 
did  no  harm,  it  is  true ;  but  with  his  large  fortune,  how  much 
good  might  he  have  done,  which  he  did  not  dol'  This  Captain 
Fitzwarren  had  frequently  called  on  this  very  good  maUy  but  the 
good  colonel  was  never  at  home ;  and,  whenever  he  met  the 
honest  tar  in  the  street,  always  lamented  the  cruel  chance  which 
deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.  This  good  man  of 
a  colonel,  however,  was  wary  enough  never  to  appoint  a  time  for 
receiving  him.  Captain  Fitzwarren,  to  his  house,  or  of  evet 
asking  him  to  take  a  dinner. 

EHza  Fitzwarren,  the  little  Betsy,  whom  we  have  before  men» 
tioned,  and  who  is  an  orphan,  comes  up  to  her  uncle,  the  honest 
tar  upon  half  pay,  with  the  hope  of  getting  into  a  family  as  go- 
verness. She  applies  to  a  Mrs.  Dormer,  who  is  much  prepos- 
sessed in  her  favour,  and  only  requires  a  reference  to  engage 
with  her.  Eliza  sees  the  colonel's  name  in  the  card  rack  of 
Mrs.  Dormer,  and  refers  her  to  that  gentleman  to  say  something 
in  her  favour.  As  the  colonel  lived  about  three  miles  from 
London,  the  day  being  fine,  she  sets  out  to  take  the  coach  which 
would  carry  her  near  her  cousin's  house ;  but  being  too  late,  she 
puts  her  best  foot  foremost,  and  walks  to  the  elegant  residence 
of  Colonel  Frogmore,  called  Woodbine  Hall.  On  being  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  colonel,  the  good  man  received  her 
with  much  apparent  cordiality,  but  on  learning  the  object  of 
her  mission,  after  much  hypocritical  palaver ^  he  refuses  the  re- 
commendation which  his  poor  relative  solicits  at  his  hands. 

•  Then  you  will  not,^  Sir,'  said  Eliza,  much  depressed,  *  say 
one  word  in  my  favour,  should  you  be  applied  to  X  *  Impossible, 
my  good  girl,'  said  he,  *  truth  is  my  guide,  and  that  I  should 
ever  violate  that :  good  morning.' 

Such  is  one  of  Mrs.  Green's  good  Tnen  of  modern  date !  The 
singHlar  system  of  education  adopted  by  Mrs.  Jefteries  is  well 
described  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  volume.  Mrs.  Jef- 
feries  pretends  to  improve  upon  the  system  of  Rousseau,  and,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  she  produces  only  a  monstrous  ac- 
cumulation of  absurdities.  The  character  of  a  jail-keeper's  daugh- 
ter,  and  the  fiend  Mrs,  Urafreville,  with  the  eccentric,  but  amiable 
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Mr.  Hartley,  are  all  so  well  arranged  and  well-mixed  togellief  39 
to  make  good  men  of  modern  date  a  ver^  agreeable  lounge,* 
We  must  not  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Green,  without  expressing  our 
dissatisfaction  at  her  printer  ;  for,  surely,  never  was  any  thing 
so  carelessly  printed  as  this  work.  We  have  *  Mr.'  for  *  Mrs^ 
*  dasking,'  for  *  dashing ;'  *  their,'  for  *  her's ;'  and  similar  in- 
aqcuracics,  particularly  in  the  first  volume* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  2t. — Ptatique  de  Vorateur  Francois.,  ou  Choi's  de  Pieces  d^Elo- 
quencey  Tirees  des  Meilleurs  Po'etes  et  Prosfieurs  de  la  Langue 
Fran^crise.  Formant  l/n  Cours  de  RhHorique  Pratique,  a  Vusage  de 
la  Jeunesse  Angloise  qui  Cultive  cetle  Langue.  Ouvrage  divise  en 
Trots  Parties,  Precede  d'un  Essai  sur  V  Action  Oratoirc.  Par  M. 
Lenoir,  Auteur  des  Syllabaires  Logographiques  et  EmbUmatiquea 
Francois  et  Anglois;  des  Fastes  Britanniques,  et  de  Phisieurs 
Autres  Outrages  Estimes,  et  Professeur  de  Belles  Lettres,  et  de 
Declamation,  Frangoise.  Quatrihne  Edition,  revue,  corrigee,  et 
nugmenlec  de  Plusieurs  Pieces,  dont  quelques  unes  n'ont  encore 
Jamais  etc  confines  a  Vimpression,  A  Londres  Dulau,  1812,  12mo» 
6s.  6d. 

AS  this  volume  of  French  extracts  has  arrived  at  a  fourth 
edition,  we  suppose,  that  it  has  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
been  generally  found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa5 
designed. 

Art.  28. — Tlie  Life  and  Adventures  of  PaulPlaintite,  Esq.  an  Author i 
compiled  from  Original  Documents ,  and  interspersed  with  Specimens 
of  his  Genius,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Martin  Gribaldus  Swam- 
merdam  (his  Executor),  Vols.  2.     London,  Sherwood,  10s.  6d. 

A  DEDICATION,  a  preface,  and  an  introduction,  present 
themselves  in  limine  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  latter  may 
be  useful  in  persuading  people  of  straitened  circumstances  to  fall 
in  love  with  poverty.  It  endeavours  to  make  them  believe,  that 
they  are  more  enviable  in  not  being  able  to  purchase  a  joint  of 
mutton  for  their  families  once  a  week,  than  those  who  revel  in 
fish,  soup,  and  patties  every  day.  In  fact,  our  author  is  vastly 
comic  on  the  theme  of  poverty ;  and  kindly  furnishes  a  salvo  for 
all  the  evils  attendant  on  an  empty  stomach  and  a  ragged  coat. 
This  work  may  truly  be  called  *  Life  and  Adventures,'  for  it 
not  only  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  said  Paul  Plaintive,  papa  and 
mamma,  but  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  how  the  said  Paul 
came  to  make  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  care  and  misery, 
with  the  ludicrous  occurrences  and  mishaps  of  his  papa,  Mr, 
Ezekiel  Plaintive,  who  is  aroused  by  his  wife  to  go  in  search  of 
the  accoucheur,  who  is  to  introduce  this  hopeful  heir  to  the  light 
of  the  blessed  sun.  Some  of  our  readers,  on  hearing  this,  may 
possibly  turn  up  their  noses,  and  begin  to  talk  of  some  old  ac- 
quaintances they  may  remember,  called  Tristram  Shandy,  Oba- 
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diali,  and  Doctor  Slop,  and  begin  to  draw  comparisons  ;  but  we 
beg  leave,  with  all  politeness,  to  remind  those  ladies  and.gentle- 
men,  that  comparisons  are  odious ;  and  that  they  may  possibly 
find  as  much  wit  and  merit  in  tiie  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paul 
Plaintive,  Esq.  as  they  can  wish,  or  can  understand,  without  the 
mystery  of  innumerable  stars  which  adorn  the  said  Tristram 
Shandy.  It  has  the  merit  of  that  renowned  work  also  of  flying 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and  of  breaking  off  as  abruptly  as 
folks  of  keen  wit  can  wish,  with  the  consolation  of  knowing, 
that  a  third  and  a  fourth  volume  are  forthcoming,  if  desired.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  our  readers  will  be  gratefully  sensible  of  this 
promised  kindness:  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  from 
the  specimen  before  us,  that  the  author  of  *  The  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Paul  Plaintive,  Esq.'  is  quite  equal  to  the  finishing 
of  the  above  history  with  as  much  facetiousness  as  he  has 
begun  it. 

Art.  29. — Definitions  of  some  of  the  Terms  made  use  of  in  Geogra- 
phy  and  Astronomy ;  intended  for  Learners  to  impress  en  their 
•Memories  by  Transcribing.  The  Second  Edition.  London,  Darton, 
1812,  4to. 

THE  time  which  is  devoted  to  penmanship,  may  also  be  use- 
fully employed,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  Mr.  Hodgkin, 
in  nxing  some  important  truths  on  the  juvenile  memory.  Young 
persons  will  find  their  advantage  in  imitating  these  copies,  instead 
of  those  trite  ones,  which  are  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  by  which  no  addition  is  made  to  the  stock  of  useful 
information. 

Art.  SO.-^Specimens  of  Greek  Penmanship.    Engraved  T)y  H.  Ashly. 
London,  Nicol,  4to. 

WE  mentioned  Mr.  Hodgson's  *  Calligraphia  Graeca"  with 
praise  in  the  C.  R.  for  September,  1808.  The  present  work  is 
well  calculated  to  assist  young  persons  in  the  acquisition  of 
Greek  penmanship.  To  write  the  Greek  character  with  ele- 
gance and  facility,  is  no  contemptible  accomplishment. 
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AN  Appeal)  Sec.  relating  to  Tran- 
sactions between  Colonel  Greville 
and  Mrs.  George  Wyndham.    5s. 

A  j^eep  at  the  Theatres,  &c.  a 
Novel;  by  an  old  naval  Oilicer.  3 
Vols.  12mo.  18s. 

A  trotter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goddard, 
by  a  Layman.     2s. 

Bruce  J(jiin,  M.  P.  F.R.S.— Re- 
port on  the  Negociation  respecting 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter.  '  4to.  15s. 

Byron  Lord  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grirnage,  a  Poem.     4to.  IJ.  10s. 

Bunyan*  Humphry,  A.  M.  —  Epi- 
thalmium  on  a  recent  Marriage,  2s. 

Clark  Thomas. — A  hew" System  of 
Arithmetic* 

Courteney  Rev.  John.  —  Cursory 
Remarks  on  ^a  Bill  for  regulating 
Parish  Registers.     Is.  6d. 

Craufuwi  Major  General,  detailed 
Memoir  of,  2s.  6d. 

Dealtry  Rev.  W.  — An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry,  &,c.  ^ 

Edwards  J.  LL.  D. — Report  of  the 
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In  our  last  Number  (for  February,  1812)  p.  223,  line  15,  for  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  read  Mr.  Hussey. 
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Art.  I. — The  Life  of  John  Knox  ;  containing  Illustra- 
tions of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  principal  Reformers, 
and  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  Scotland, 
during  a  great  Part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  To 
which  is  subjoined,  an  AppendLc,  consisting  of  Letters 
and  other  Papers,  never  before  published.  By  Thomas 
3PCrie,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  London^ 
Murray,  181%  8vo.  12s. 

JOHN  KNOX  is  one  of  the  few  men,  on  whose  life 
seemed  for  a  time  to  depend  the  great  interests  of  liberty 
and  truth,  the  happiness  of  a  nation  and  the  religious 
opinions  of  many  generations.  Whether  we  regard  the 
reformation  in  its  influence  on  civil  or  rcliffious  liberty,  ita 
operations  are  equally  conspicuous.  But  uiis  reformation, 
as  far  at  least  as  respected  Scotland,  was  principally 
effected  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  John  Knox,  by  his 
zeal  in  propagating  the  truth,  and  by  his  constancy  in 
overcoming  the  accumulated  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  were  combined  by  the  selfish  passions  and  interests 
of  men  to  oppose  its  progress  and  to  prevent  its  advance- 
ment. 

John  Knox  merits  a  high  place  of  distinction  as  one  of 
the  deliverers  of  the  human  race  from  the  corruptions  of 
Popery,  and  from  the  chains  whicli  king^s  and  priests,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  had  forged  in  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages  for  enslaving  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  men. 
Great  is  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Luther  and  Melancthon, 

Zuingle  and  to  Calvin;    but  we  know  not  whether 
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either  of  these  have  greater  claims  upon  our  gratitude,  as 
the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  than  John  Knox. 
We  took  up,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure,  a  life  of  this 
great  reformer,  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
some  of  which  had  never  been  previously  explored  by 
biographers  or  historians. 

Mr.  M^Crie  divides  his  work  into  seven  periods,  the  first 
of  which  extends  from  the  birth  of  Knox  in  the  year  1505, 
to  the  year  1542,  when  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformers.  The  second  period  contains  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  personage  from  1542  to  his  release  from  the 
French  galleys  in  1549.  In  the  third  period,  thexiccount 
of  his  life  i&  detailed  from  his  residence  m  England  till  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Vlth.  and  the  restoration  of  the  Popish 
worship  by  Queen  Mary,  when  Knox  retired  into  France 
in  1554.  The  fourth  period  comprises  the  account  of  his 
residence  abroad,  and  particularly  at  Geneva,  till  he  was 
invited  into  Scotland  by  some  distinguished  well  wishers 
to  the  new  doctrines  in  1557.  In  the  fifth  period,  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  continued  from  the  date  of  this 
invitation  to  the  settlement  of  the  reformer,  as  minister  of 
Edinbui*ffh,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  reformation  in 
J560.  The  sixth  period  relates  the  events  of  his  life  from 
the  year  1560  till  his  trial,  and  acquittal  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  in  the  year  1563.  In  the  seventh  period,  the 
biography  is  carried  down  to  October,  1570,  when  Knox 
experienced  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which,  however,  he 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  labours  in  the 
church.  The  eighth  period  extends  from  the  year  1570  to 
his  death  in  1572. 

At  St.  Andrews,  where  Knox  went  about  the  year  1524, 
he  appears  to  have  received  some  assistance  m  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  mind  on  those  subjects,  on  whicli  he  after- 
wards so  freely  wrote  and  spoke,  from  the  precepts  <)f  John 
Mair  or  Major,  who  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  theo* 
logy  in  that  university,  and  whose  opinions  on  various  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  subjects,  were  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Mair  had,  indeed,  promulgated  sentiments  which  were  far 
removed  from  the  supposed  fixed  point  of  orthodoxy  at  the 
time  when  they  appeared.  He  had  maintained,  that  the 
authority  of.  the  Pope  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  General 
Council,  and  that  a  General  Council  might  depose  the 
Pope ;  and  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  argued,  that  the 
power  of  kings  was  a  delegated  trust,  that  it  was  ulti- 
mately derived  from  the  people,  and  that  if  it  were  grossly 
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iibused,  it  might  be  again  resumed.  The  seeds  of  these 
doctrines  could  not  be  sown  in  a  mind  more  favourable 
for  their  vegetation  than  that  of  Knox,  and  it  is  certain, 
that  under  his  culture,  they  afterwards  sprung  up  into 
plants  of  stately  growth. 

Buchanan,  the  elegant  poet  and  the  enlightened  poli- 
tician, was  the  fellow-collegian  of  Knox  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  pupil  of  Mair.  Knox  and  Buchanan  appear 
always  to  have  entertained  a  high  respect  for  each  other^ 
which  continued  unabated  till  death,  though  there  was 
some  difference  in  their  temperament,  and  more  in  their 
pursuits.  But  both  became  early  disgusted  with  the  scho- 
lastic studies  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
and  both  rose  up  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  revolution  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  Knox, 
which  was  probably  at  first  begun  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
himself,  or  without  any  active  concurrence  of  his  will,  was 
accelerated  when  he  forsook  the  study  .of  the  scholastic 
divines,  for  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  from  which 
he  was  led  to  drink  the  waters  of  religious  truth  at  their 
native  source  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  This  '  favourable 
change  of  his  sentiments,'  says  Mr.  M'Crie,  '  commenced 
about  the  year  1 535,'  '  but,  until  1542,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  professed  himself  a  Protestant.' 

Knox  was  a  resident  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
1547,  where  he  was  prosecuting  his  theological  labours 
with  great  effect,  when  the  place  was  reduced  by  the 
French  under  the  command  of  Leo  Strozzi.  Knox  and 
his  associates  were  conveyed  to  France,  and,  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  were  loaded  with  chains, 
and  kept  on  board  the  galleys,  where  they  experienced  all 
those  indignities  which  the  charity  of  the  orthodox  im- 
pelled them  to  inflict  on  the  supposed  heretics  of  that 
period.  No  pains  were  spared  to  make  our  reformed 
rocant  his  opinions  and  acknowledge  the  verity  of  the 
Popish  creed ;  but  Knox  was  not  a  man  whose  faith  was 
as  variable  as  his  circumstances.  It  does  not  distinctly 
appear  in  what  manner  he  finally  recovered  his  liberty; 
but  it  is  certain,  from  one  of  his  own  letters,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Calderwood,  that  it  was  not  till  after  lie 
had  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  nineteen  months.  His 
captivity  was  attended  with  many  circumstances  of  rigour 
and  cruelty,  of  which  he  felt  the  effects  in  all  his  future  life 
in  the  diminution  of  the  health  which  he  would  probabljf 
otherwise  have  enjoyed, 
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Knox  came  to  England  immediately .  after  he  obtained 
his  liberty  in  February,  1549,  and  resided  in  this  country 
during  the  five  following  years.     In  this  interval,  he  se- 
conded the  efforts  of  Cranmer,  and  the  other  English  re- 
formers, with  great  ability  aqd  zeal.     He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  king  and  council,  though  he 
became  an  object  of  more  aversion  and  distrust  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  after  the  publication  of  his  tract  against  the 
government  of  women.    Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
owing  to  certain  lurking  popish  propensities  in  the  mind  of 
that  jealous  sovereign,  the  reformation,  compared  with  its 
advance  under  Edward  VI.  was  rather  retrograde  than 
progressive.     In  155 J,  Knox  was  appointed  by  the  privy 
council,  one  of  the  six  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  Edward 
the  Vlth.     In  the  same  year,  he  '  was  consulted  about  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  then  undergoing  a 
review.'     His  influence,  at  this  time,  was  so  great  with 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  he 
procured 

'  an  important  change  in  the  communion  office,  completely  ex- 
cluding the  notiou  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  and  guarding  against  the  adoration  of  the  elements, 
so  much  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  their  re- 
ception, which  was  still  continued.  Knox  speaks  of  these 
amendments  with  great  satisfaction,  in  his  admonition  to  the 
professors  of  the  truth  in  England.  "  Also  God  gave  boldness 
and  knowledge  to  the  court  of  parliament  to  take  away  the 
round  clipped  gody  wherein  standeth  all  the  holiness  of  the 
papists,  and  to  command  common  bread  to  be  used  at  the  Lord's 
table,  and  also  to  take  away  the  most  part  of  superstitions 
(kneeling  at  the  Lord's  table  excepted),  which  before  prophaned 
Christ's  true  religion."  These  alterations  gave  great  offence  to 
the  papist^.  In  a  disputation  with  Latimer,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  prolocutor.  Dr.  Weston,  complained  of  our 
countryman's  influence  in  procuring  them,  "  A  runagate  Scot 
did  take  away  the  adoration  or  worshipping  pf  Christ  in  the 
sacrament,  by  whose  procurement  that  heresie  was  put  into  the 
last  communioi)  book;  se  much  prevailed  that  one  man's 
authoritie  at  that  time."  In  the  following  yej^r,  he  was  employed 
in  revising  the  articles  of  religion,  previous  to  their  ratification 
by  parliament.* 


*  <  October  2,(1552),  a  letter  was  directed  to  Mesir*.  Harley,  Bell,  Horn, 
.Grindal,  Pern,  and  Knox,  tp  consider  cejrtain  articles  exhibited  to  the  king's 
majesty,  to  be  subscribed  by  all  si;ch  as  «ha|l  be  admitted  to  be  preacher^ 
or  ministers  in  any  part  of  the  realm  j  and  to  m^ke  report  of  their  opinions 
pouching  t^e  same.'  Council-book  apud  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  273.  Their 
report  vas  returned  before  ^e  20th  November,  ibid.  p.  301.    Burnet  says 
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Wdrriust  here  remark,  that  the  words  in  tlie  communion 
Service,  '  The  bodi/  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
given  fof  thee/  &c.  which,  in  King  Edward's  time,  were 
altered  by  the  recommendation  ot*  Knox  int6  the  more 
simple  form,  *  Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance,'*  &c.  were 
restored  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  though  the  words, 
*  Take  and  eat  this,'  &c.  were  not  taken  away.  The  old 
form  was,  in  fact,  added  to  the  new,  and  a  patch- work 
made  out  of  the  two.  This  was  probably  done,  in  Com- 
pliance with  the  surviving  Popish  prejudices  of  Elizabeth. 
Among  the  valuable  notes  which  Mr.  M'Crie  has  added  to 
this  work,  there  is  one  in  p.  427—432,  in  which,  he  has 
proved,  that  the  first  English  reformers  in  the  time  of 
Edward  entertained  opinions  very  similar  to  those  of  Knox 
and  Calvin,  on  the  subject  of  religious  worship  and  church 
government.  We  shall  quote  part  of  this  note,  and  we 
wish,  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  insert  the  whole. 

*  Hooper,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  8,  1550,  informs  Bullinger, 
that  **  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester, 
Ely,  St.  David's,  Lincoln,  and  Bath,  were  sincerely  bent  on  ad- 
vancing the  purity  of  doctrine,  agreeing  IN  ALU  THINGS  with 
the  Helvetic  churches."  Burnet,  iii.  201.  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  a  letter  to  Gualter,  Feb.  4, 1573,  fervently  exclaims, 
**  O  would  to  God,  would  to  God,  once  at  last,  all  the  English 
people  would,  in  good  earnest,  propound  to  themselves  to  follow 
the  church  of  Zurich  as  the  most  absolute  pattern.'  Strype's 
Annals,  ii.  286,  342. 

*  Cranmer  expressed  his  opinion  formally  in  writing,  that  "  the 
bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but 
both  ONE  OFFICE  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion." 
"  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  my  Lord  Elect  of  Westminster, 
Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Redman,  say,  that  at  the  beginning  they  were  all 
One."  Collier,  ii.  Records,  No.  49.  Burnet,  i.  Append,  p.  223 — 
225.  Thirteen  bishops,  with  a  great  number  of  other  eccle- 
siastics, subscribed  this  proposition,  "  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  degrees  or  distinctions  in 
orders,  but  orily  of  deacons  or  ministers,  and  of  priests  or 
bishops."  Burnet,  ut  supra,  p.  324.  Cranmer  says :  "  In  the 
New  Testament,  he  that  is  appointed  a  bishop  or  a  priest, 
needeth  not  consecration  by  the  Scripture,  for  election  or  ap- 
pointment thereto,  is  sufficient ."  Of  the  same  judgment,  was 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Ibid.  228.  230.  Latimer  and 
Hooper  maintained  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  by 
divine  institution.     Voetii  Polit.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  837.     This 

the  order  was  given  Octob.  20.  History,  iii.  212.  The  articles  agreed  to  at 
this  time  were  42  in  number.  In  1562,  they  were  reduced  to  39,  as  they 
still  continue. 
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was  also  the  opinion  of  Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Treati?^ 
on  the  Burning  of  St.  Paul's,  apud  Cald.  Altare  Damas, 
p^  204.  Bishop  Jewel  assents  to  it  in  his  apology  against 
Harding,  p.  121.  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  expresses 
his  hope,  that  "  the  bishops  would  become  pastors,  labourers, 
and  watchmen,  and  that  the  great  riches  of  bishoprics  would  be 
diminished  and  reduced  to  mediocrity,  that,  being  delivered  from 
regal  and  courtly  pomp,  they  might  take  care  of  the  flock  of 
Christ."  Burnet  iii.  288.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Aylmer  ad- 
dressed the  right  reverend  bench  in  these  terms.  "  Come  of, 
you  bishops,  away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  up  your  tliou- 
sands,  be  content  with  hundreds,  as  they  be  in  the  reformed 
churches,  where  there  be  as  great  learned  men  as  you  are.  Let 
your  portion  be  priestlike,  and  not  princelike.  Let  the  queen 
have  the  rest  of  your  temporalities  and  other  lands  to  maintain 
these  warres  which  you  procured,  and  your  mistresse  left  her ; 
and  with  the  rest  builde  and  found  scholes  thorow  outte  the 
realme :  that  every  parische  churche  may  have  his  preacher, 
every  city  his  superintendent,  to  live  honestly  and  not  pom- 
pously; which  will  never  be  onles  your  landes  be  dispersed 
and  bestowed  upon  many  which  now  feedeth  and  fatteth  but 
oae.  I  would  our  countryman  Wicliefe's  boke  which  he 
wrote,  De  Ecclesia,  were  in  print,  and  there  should  you  see  that 
your  wrinches  and  cavillations  be  nothing  worthe.  It  was  my 
chaunce  to  happen  of  it  in  one's  hand  that  brought  it  out  of 
Bohemia."  An  Harborowe  for  faithful  and  trewe  subjects.  O.  4. 
Cranmer  expressed  himself  in  a  similar  strain  respecting  the 
vain-glorious  styles  and  pomp  which  were  come  into  the  church 
through  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  Diotrephes,  and  professed 
his  readiness  to  lay  them  aside.  Strype's  Cranmer,  Append. 
p.  20.  Burnet  iii.  105.  Append,  p.  88.  In  fact,  the  title  of 
bishop  was  very  generally  disused  in  common  speech,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  that  of  superintendent  substituted  in 
its  place.  Ponet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  vindicated  this  practice, 
in  an  answer  which  he  published  to  a  popish  writer.  Strype's 
Memorials  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  444,  445.  It  was  proposed 
by  Cranmer  to  erect  courts  similar  to  the  Kirk  sessions  and  pro- 
vincial synods  afterwards  introduced  mto  the  Scottish  church. 
Burnet  iii.  214.  Reformatio  Leg.  Eccles.  cap.  8,  10.  He 
ardentle  wished  the  suppression  of  prebendaries,  "  an  estate 
which  St.  Pauie  reckoning  up  the  degrees  and  estates,  allowed 
in  his  time,  could  not  find  in  the  church  of  Christ."  Burr.et  iii. 
Append,  p.  157.  158.  All  the  Protestant  bishops  and  divines, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  anxious  for  the  introduction  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Dr.  Cox  (Oct.  5,  1552),  complains 
bitterly  of  the  opposition  of  the  courtiers  to  this  measure,  and 
says,  that  if  it  should  not  be  adopted,  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
\y>uld  be  taken  away  from  them."  Latimer's  Sermons,  fol.  cix.  b. 
Lond.  1570.    Strype's  Memor.  of  the  Reform,  ii.  366.  Reposi^ 
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lory  of  Oiig.  p.  150.  Cranmer,  with  his  colleagues,  were  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  the  last  common-prayer 
book  of  Edward,  and  he  had  drawn  up  one  which  is  said  to 
have  been  **  an  hundred  times  more  perfect."  Troubles  at 
Franckfort,  p.  50.  He  and  Ridley  intended  to  procure  an  act 
for  abolishing  the  sacerdotal  habits ;  "for  they  only  defended 
their  lawfulness,  but  not  their  fitness/'  Burnet's  Letters  re- 
specting Switzerland,  &c.  p.  52.  Rotterdam.'  *  *  *  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
thought  the  reform,  which  they  had  effected  in  the  church, 
very  incomplete,  and  that  they  would  have  carried  it  much 
farther  and  brought  it  nearer,  to  what  they  deemed  the 
true  scriptural  model,  if  the  early  death  of  lldward  had  not 
fi'ustrated  their  hopes  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
their  projects.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  appear  to  have  sacrificed  their  private 
sentiments  to  those  of  the  queen. 

In  1553,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  at  the  desire  of  the 
council^  made  Knox  an  oiFer  of  the  living  of  All-Hallows^ 
in  London  ;  but  the  reformer  declined  it,  because  he  said, 
that  he  '  had  not  freedom  in  his  mind  to  accept  of  a  fixed 
charge  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  church.'  After 
this,  '  at  the  special  request  of  Edward  VI.  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  council,  he  was  offered  a  bishopric' 
But  the  same  reasons  which  induced  him  to  refuse  the  first 
offer,  caused  him  to  reject  the  second.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  ever  truly  said,  '  Nolo  episcopari,'  when 
the  mitre  was  actually  within  their  grasp.  This  disin- 
terestedness of  Knox  is  very  honourable  to  his  memory. 
Some  have  ascribed  the  objections  of  Knox  to  the  liturgy 
and  rites  of  the  English  church  to  his  intimacy  with  Calvin, 
but  they  certainly  existed  before  he  became  acquainted 
with  that  reformer. 

Knox  appears  to  have  been  in  London  at  the  time  of 
Edward's  death  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary,  Knox,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  avoided 
the  persecution  which  threatened  him,  by  passing  into 
France.  He  landed  at  Dieppe  on  the  28th  of  Januaiy, 
1554.  He  passed  through  France  into  Switzerland,  where 
a  correspondence  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the 
reformers  in  England  and  the  Helvetian  divines.  Knox 
experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  and  Xhe  most 
cordial  hospitality.  At  Geneva,  he  formed  that  acquaint- 
ance with  Calvin  which  was  soon  cemented  into  friendship 
by  the  close  approach  to  identity  which  there  was  in  their 
temperament,  sentiments,  and  views. 

At  Geneva,  Knox,  when  bordering  on  the  age  of  50 
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years,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  larf- 
guage,  which  he  had  enjoyed  no  previous  opportunities  of 
acquiring.  During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  his 
necessities  were  relieved  by  remittances  from  particular 
friends  both  in  £ngland  and  Scotland.  He  took  his  final 
leave  of  Geneva  in  1559. 

*  In  addition  to  former  marks  of  respect,  the  republic,  before 
his  departure,  conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He 
left  his  wife  and  family  behind  him,  until  he  should  ascertain 
that  they  could  live  with  safety  in  Scotland.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Dieppe,  in  the  middle  of  March,  he  received  information, 
that  the  English  government  had  refused  to  grant  him  liberty  to 
pass  through  their  dominions.' 

This  refusal  was  owing  to  the  work  which  he  had  pub- 
lished in  1557,  entitled  '  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women. ^  We  have" 
never  read  this,  but  Mr.  M'Crie  informs  us,  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  sentence  and  principal  proposition  of  the 
work. 

'  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  domftion,  or 
empire,  above  any  realm,  nation,  or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature, 
contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most  contrarious  to  his  revealed  Mill 
and  approved  ordinance ;  and  finally,  it  is  the  subversion  of  all 
equity  and  justice.' 

Knox  said,  that  his  ^  First  BlasV  had  blown  from  him  all 
his  English  friends.  It  certainly  tended  to  render  him  an 
object  of  aversion  and  jealousy  to  the  English  queen. 

Knox  landed  at  Leith  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1559, 
On  his  arrival,  he  found,  that  the  queen  regent,  who  had 
cajoled  the  Protestant?  by  her  artifice  and  perfidy  as  long 
as  she  found  their  assistance  necessary  to  her  ambitious 
projects,  had  at  last  thrown  off  thetaask,  and  determined  to 
employ  force  to  crush  the  defenders  of  the  reformed  faith. 

*  Some  of  the  Protestant  leaders  having  waited  on  her  (the 
queen-regent),  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  their  preachers,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  her,  she  told  them  in  plain  terms,  that 
"  in  spite  of  them,  they  should  be  banished  from  Scotland, 
although  they  preached  as  truly  as  ever  St.  Paul  did ;"  and  when 
they  reminded  her  of  the  repeated  promises  of  protection  that 
she  had  given  them,  she  unblushingly  replied,  that  "  it  became 
not  subjects  to  burden  their  prnices  with  promises  farther  than 
they  pleased  to  keep  them,"  They  told  her,  that  if  she  violated 
the  engagements  which  she  came  under,  to  her  subjects,  they 
would  consider  themselves  as  released  from  allegiance  to  her, 
and  warned  her  very  freely  of  the  dangerous  consequences/ 

This  warning  the  queen  regent  disregarded,  till  her  du- 
plicity and  oppression  forced  the  ^  Congregation/  as  tho 
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firm  band  of  religious  reformers  were  then  called,  and  of 
which  Knox  was  the  animating  soul,  to  take  up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  finally,  to  suspend  her  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  government.  In  the  assembly  in  which  this 
important  subject  was  solemnly  argued,  W  illock,  who  offi- 
ciated as  minister  of  Edinburgh,  being  first  asked  his 
opinion, 

•  declared  it  to  be  his  judgment,  founded  upon  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  power  of  rulers  was  limited ;  that  they  might 
he  deprived  of  it  upon  valid  grounds  ;  and  that  the  queen 
regent  having,  by  the  fortifications  of  Leith,  and  the  introduction 
of  foreign  troops,  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to  oppress  and 
enslave  the  kingdom,  might  justly  be  deprived  of  her  authority, 
by  the  nobles  and  barons,  the  native  counsellors  of  the  realm, 
whose  petitions  and  remonstrances  she  had  repeatedly  rejected. 
Knox  assented  to  the  opinion  delivered  by  his  brother,  and 
added,  that  the  assembly  might,  with  safe  consciences,  act  upon 
it,  provided  they  attended  to  the  three  following  things,  first, 
that  they  did  not  suffer  the  misconduct  of  the  queen  regent  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  due  allegiance  to  their  sovereigns, 
Francis  and  Mary ;  second,  that  they  were  not  actuated  in  the 
measure  by  private  hatred  or  envy  of  the  queen  dowager,  but  by 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  third,  that  any 
sentence  which  they  might  pronounce  at  this  time,  should  not 
preclude  her  re-admission  to  the  office,  if  she  afterwards  dis- 
covered  sorrow  for  her  conduct,  and  a  disposition  to  submit  to 
the  advice  of  the  counsellors  of  the  realm.  After  this,  the 
whole  assembly,  having  severally  delivered  their  opinions,  did, 
by  a  solemn  deed,  suspend  the  queen  dowager  from  her  authority 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament ; 
and,  in  the  interval,  elected  a  council  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs.' 

The  notions  of  civil  liberty  which  Knox  contr  buted  to 
diffuse  over  this  island,  he  had  partly  imbibed,  as  we  have 
seen,  while  a  pupil  under  Mair  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.  These  notions  were  much  strengthened  by 
subsequent  reflection  on  the  varied  political  events  of 
those  turbulent  times,  in  which  he  saw  the  happiness  of  a 
nation  sacrificed  to  the  bigotry,  the  lust,  and  cruelty  of 
individuals,  and  particularly  during  his  residence  at 
Geneva,  in  which  he  must  often  have  discussed  with 
Calvin  the  crimes  of  the  tyrannical  princes  of  the 
age,  and  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  rulers  of 
mankind. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland,  Knox 
had  a  long  interview  with  her  at  her  own  desire,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  brother,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's.  Th« 
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demeanour  of  Knox  on  this  interesting  occasion  places  the 
frankness  and  magnanimity  of  his  character  in  a  Very 
striking  light,  and  shows,  that  he  knew  how  to  maintain 
his  own  dignity  and  that  of  truth  even  in  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign.  We  shall  extract  some  parts  of  the  conver- 
sation between  the  lovely  queen  and  the  inflexible  reformer, 
as  they  are  related  in  this  work.  Mary  had  evidently 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  Knox  by  the  representa- 
tions of  her  popish  courtiers  before  the  interview  took 
place,  and  she  appears  not  to  have  conceived  a  less  dislike 
to  him  than  her  cousin,  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his  book 
against  the  government  of  women. 

*  You  think  I  have  no  just  authority?  said  the  queen. 
"  Please  your  majesty  (replied  he)  learned  men  in  all  ages  have 
had  their  judgments  free,  and  most  commonly  disagreeing  from 
the  common  judgment  of  the  world;  such  also  have  they  pub- 
lished both  with  pen  and  tongue ;  notwithstanding  they  them- 
selves have  lived  in  the  common  society  with  others,  and  have 
borne  patiently  with  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  they 
coold  not  amend.  Plato  the  philosopher  wrote  his  book  of  the 
Commonwealth y  in  which  he  condemned  many  things  that  then 
were  maintained  in  the  world,  and  required  many  things  to  have 
been  reformed ;  and  yet  notwithstanding,  he  lived  under  such 
policies  as  then  were  universally  received,  without  farther  trou- 
bling of  any  state.  Even  so,  Madam,  am  I  content  to  do,  in 
uprightness  of  heart,  and  with  a  testimony  of  a  good  conscience." 
He  added,  that  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  should  be  con- 
fined to  his  own  breast ;  and  that,  if  she  refrained  from  perse- 
cution, her  authority  would  not  be  hurt,  either  by  him,  or  his 
book,  "  which  was  written  most  especially  against  that  wicked 
Jesabell  of  England." 

The  queen  proceeds  to  a  question  which  involved  a  sub- 
ject of  still  more  delicacy  and  higher  importance.  The 
noble  and  straitforward  manner  in  which  the  difficult  po- 
litical problem  of  resistance  is  solved  by  the  reformer  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  may  perhaps  startle  some 
of  the  puny  statesmen  and  hypocritical  courtiers  of  moderi\ 
times ;  but  while  the  answer  of  Knox  shows  his  ability 
and  address,  it  proves  that  neither  Hampden  nor  Sidney, 
nor  Locke,  entertained  more  just  notions  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  authority  of  sovereigns  ought  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed. 

*  Think  you,'  said  the  queen,  *  that  subjects,  having  the 
power,  may  resist  their  princes?'  Mf  princes  exceed  their 
bounds.  Madam,  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted,  even  by 
power.  For  no  greater  honour,  or  greater  obedience,  is  to  be 
given  to  kings  and  princes,  than  God  has  commanded  to  be 
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§iven  to  father  and  mother.  But  the  father  may  be  struck  with 
a  phrensy,  in  which  he  would  slay  his  children.  Now,  Madam, 
if  the  children  arise,  join  together,  apprehend  the  father,  take 
the  sword  from  him,  bind  his  hands,  and  keep  him  in  prison, 
till  the  phrensy  be  over^  think  you,  Madam,  that  the  children 
do  any  wrong  1  Even  so.  Madam,  is  it  with  princes  that  would 
murder  the  children  of  God  that  are  subject  unto  them.  Their 
blind  zeal  is  nothing  but  a  mad  phrensy;  therefore,  to  take  the 
sword  from  them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into 
prison,  till  they  be  brought  to  a  more  sober  mind,  is  no  disobe- 
dience against  princes,  but  just  obedience,  because  it  agreeth 
with  the  will  of  God." 

*  The  queen,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  her  courage  in 
reasoning,  was  completely  overpowered  by  this  bold  answer : 
her  countenance  changed,  and  she  continued  in  a  silent  stupor. 
Her  brother  spoke  to  her,  and  enquired  the  cause  of  her  un- 
easiness ;  but  she  made  no  reply.  At  length  recovering  herself, 
she  said,  "  well  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects  shall  obey 
you,  and  not  me,  and  will  do  what  they  please,  and  not  what  I 
commatid ;  and  so  must  I  be  subject  to  them,  and  not  they  to 
me."  "  God  forbid  !"  answered  Knox,  "  that  ever  I  take  upon 
me  to  command  any  to  obey  me,  or  to  set  subjects  at  liberty  to 
do  whatever  pleases  them.  But  my  travel  is,  that  both  princes 
and  subjects  may  obey  God.  And  think  not.  Madam,  that 
wrong  is  done  you,  when  you  are  required  to  be  subject  unto 
God ;  for  it  is  he  who  subjects  people  under  princes,  and  causes 
obedience  to  be  given  unto  them.  He  craves  of  kings,  that 
they  be  fosterfathers  to  his  church,  and  commands  queens  to 
be  nurses  to  his  people.  And  this  subjection.  Madam,  unto 
God  and  his  church,  is  the  greatest  dignity  that  flesh  can  get 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  shall  raise  them  to  everlasting 
glory/ 

When  the  queen  said  ^  I  will  defend  the  church  of 
Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  church  of  God,'  Knox 
replied,  '  Your  will,  Madam,  is  no  reason ;  neither  doth 
your  thought  make  the  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and 
immaculate  spouse  of  Jesus  (3hrist.'  '  You  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  one  way,'  said  the  queen,  and  they'  (the 
pope  and  cardinals)  ',  in  another ;  whom  shall  I  believe, 
and  who  shall  be  judge  V  Knox's  reply  to  this  is  admira- 
ble, and  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  enemies  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
unless  accompanied  with  some  particular  comment  to  biass 
the  understanding  in  favour  of  some  particular  set  of  doc- 
trinal opinions. 

*  You  shall  believe,'  said  Knox,  *  God,  who  plainly  speaketh 
in  his  word,  and  farther  than  the  word  teacheth  you,  you  shall 
believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;'  (neither  the  Pope,  nor 
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the  Reformers,  neither  the  Papists  nor  the  Protestants).     '  Ttic- 
word  of  God  is  plain  in  itself :  if  there  is  any  obscurity  in  one 
place,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  never  contrary  to  himself,  ex- 
plains it  more  clearly  in  other  places,  so  that  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  but  unto  such  as  are  obstinately  ignorant/ 

Knox  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  queen 
from  this  intervievVj  which  her  subsequent  conduct  tended 
only  to  augment.  In  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Knox  says  of  Mary 
that  '  the  cardinalles  lessons  ai^  so  deaplie  printed  in  her 
heart  that  the  substance  and  the  qualitie  are  lick  to  perishe 
together.  I  wold  be  glad  to  be  deceaved,  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not.  In  communication  with  her,  I  espied  such 
craft  as  I  have  not  found  in  such  aige.*  Randolph,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Mary  at  this  time,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  constant  auditors  of  Knox^s  haran-^ 
gues  in  the  pulpit,  speaks  of  the  effect  which  they  pro- 
duced, in  a  manner  which  tends  to  excite  our  admiration 
of  his  energetic  eloquence.  '  Where  your  honour,'  says 
Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  '  exhorteth  us  to  stoutness^ 
I  assure  you  the  voice  of  one  man  (Knox)  is  able,  in  an 
hour,  to  put  more  life  in  us,  than  six  hundred  trumpets 
continually  blustering  in  our  ears.' 

Mary  after  this  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  reformer,  or  at  least  to  blunt  the  e^se  of  his 
opposition  to  her  projects  for  restoring  the  popish  cere- 
monies, by  those  arts  of  address  and  insinuating  con- 
descensions, which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  practise 
when  it  accorded  with  her  interests  or  inclination.  But 
when  she  found  that  the  heart  of  the  reformer  was  too 
strongly  steeled  in  integrity  to  be  diverted  from  its  pur- 
pose, even  by  the  blandishments  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
she  changed  her  manner,  and  adopted  a  more  imperious 
and  menacing  tone.  On  one  occasion  Mary  said  to  him, 
*  What  have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage  1  Or  what  are  you  in 
this  commonwealth  V  *  A  subject  born  within  the  same,  Ma- 
dam,' replied  the  reformer,  piqued  by  the  last  question,  and  the 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  it  was  proposed.  *  And  albeit  I 
be  neither  earl,  lord,  nor  baron  in  it,  yet  has  God  made  me, 
how  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes,  a  profitable  member 
within  the  same.' 

When  Mary  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
Knox,  '  with  almost  all  the  ministers,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people,'  appear  to  have  insisted  that  she  '  ought 
to  suffer  capital  punishment,'  not  so  much  cni  account  of 
her  political  mal-administration  as  her  moral  enormities, 
and  particularly  her  participation  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  if,  on  a  judicial  proceeding  against  her,  which 
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they  recommended,  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  she 
were  found  «:uilty  of  that  crime. 

After  the  flight  of  Mary  into  England,  Knox  was  greatly 
pleased  hy  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
under  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  But  the  hopes 
which  he  had  fornied  from  this  event  were  soon  clouded 
by  the  assassination  of  the  regent.  The  deed  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  hand  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellaugh,  a  ne- 
phew of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  pardon 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  his  intercession  with  the 
regent  after  the  battle  of  Langside.  This  reflection  con- 
tributed to  embitter  the  regret  of  the  reformer;  but 
when  some  of  the  friends  of  the  regent  in  his  dying  hour 
lamented  his  former  lenity  to  the  assassin,  he  replied  with 
a  magnanimity  wjorthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  sage,  that 
'  nothing  would  make  him  repent  an  act  of  clemency,^ 

'  Knox,'  says  his  present  biographer,  '  looked  upon  his 
death  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  befal  the  na- 
tion ;'  and  indeed  the  event  seems  to  have  preyed  so  much 
upon  his  spirits,  that  it  ^  injured  his  health.'  '  In  thet 
month  of  October  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  af- 
fected his  speech  to  a  considerable  degree.'  His  enemies- 
on  this  occasion,  testified  a  very  unbecoming  exultation ; 
and  appear  to  have  anticipated  his  death  with  a  sort  of 
savage  joy.  This  was,  however,  in  fact,  a  signal  proof  of 
the  respect  in  which  the  abilities  of  Knox  were  held,  and 
of  the  great  influence  which  he  enjoyed  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries. The  reformer  gradually  recovered  the  use 
of  his  speech,  and  again  showed  himself  in  the  pulpit  to 
the  joy  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  terror  of  the  friends  to 
the  popish  superstitions. 

But  though  Knox  was  enabled  to  resume  his  ministerial 
functions,  his  bodily  strength  soon  sensibly  decayed.  ^  Yet 
he  continued  to  preach,  although  unable  to  walk  to  the 
pulpit  without  assistance,  and  when  warmed  with  his  sub- 
ject, he  forgot  his  weakness,  and  electrified  his  audience 
with  his  eloquence.'  In  a  passage  which  Mr.  M'Crie  has 
extracted  from  the  diary  of  James  Melville,  who  was  at 
this  time  a  constant  auditor  of  the  reformer,  it  is  said  that 
notwithstanding  his  infirmities  and  decrepitude,  ^  ere  be 
haid  done  with  his  sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous, 
that  he  was  lyk  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads,'  (to  beat  it  in 
pieces)  *  and  flie  out  of  it.^  These  words  very  forcibly 
show  that  the  fire  of  religious  zeal  which  had  so  long 
liurned  in  the  bosom  of  Knox,  was  not  extinguished  by 
hi&  physical  infirmities. 
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Mr.  M^Crie  has  inserted  a  very  circumstantial  and  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  last  illness  of  Knox,  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities.  The  reformer  delivered  his  last  ex- 
hortation to  the  people  on  the  9th  of  November,  1572,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  James  Lavvson,  sub- 
principal  of  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  as  his  colleague  and 
successor.  Knox  was  very  desirous  that  the  people  should 
not  be  left  as  '  sheep  w^ithout  a  shepherd,'  when  he  was 
taken  away ;  and  the  choice  of  Lawson  appears  to  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  him.  When  Knox  had  finished 
the  service,  and 

*  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a  cheerful  but  exhausted  voice, 
he  came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  leaning  upon  his  staff,  crept 
down  the  street,  which  was  lined  with  the  audience,  who,  as  if 
anxious  to  take  the  last  sight  of  their  beloved  pastor,  followed 
him  until  he  entered  his  house,  from  which  he  never  again  came 
out  alive.* 

When  his  increasing  illness  prevented  him  from  conti- 
nuing his  usual  course  of  religious  reading, 

•  he  gave  directions  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  secretary,  Richard 
Bannatyne,  that  one  of  them  should  every  day  read  to  him,  with 
a  distinct  voice,  the  17th  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to 
John,  53d  of  Isaiah,  and  a  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.'  '  Besides  the  above  passages,  he  at  different  times 
fixed  on  certain  psalms,  and  some  of  Calvin's  French  sermons 
on  the  Ephesians.  Sometimes  as  they  were  reading  these  ser- 
mons, thinking  him  to  be  asleep,  they  asked  him  if  he  heard, 
to  which  he  answered,  "  I  hear,  I  praise  God,  and  understand 
far  better,"  which  words  he  uttered  for  the  last  time  about  four 
hours  before  his  death.* 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  before  his  execution,  gave  to  the 
ministers  who  attended  him,  an  account  of  his  conference 
with  Knox  in  his  last  illness,  in  which  the  latter  spoke  his 
mind  with  his  accustomed  frankness,  and  with  an  energy 
which  was  rendered  impressively  solemn  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Knox  asked  the 
Earl  of  Morton  '  if  he  was  previously  acquainted  with  the 
design  to  murder  the  late  king  V  Morton  answered  in  th* 
negative  at  the  time,  though  previously  to  his  own  death, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  did  know  of  the  murder,  which 
he  excused  himself  for  not  revealing  to  Knox.  Knox 
urged  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
being  nominated  to  the  regency,  to  make  better  use  of  his 
talents  and  opportunities  in  the  time  to  come  than  he  had 
in  time  past,  to  labour  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  weal  of  the  realm.  '  If  so,  ye  shall  do,'  said  Knox; 
<  God  shall  bless  yoU;  and  honour  you ;  but  if  ye  do  it 
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not,  God  sMl  spoil  you  of  these  benefits,  and  your  end 
shall  be  ignominy  and  shame.' 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, Knox  who  had  appeared  in  a  dying  state  through- 
out the  day, 

*  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  said.  Now  it  is  come.  Richard  Banna- 
tyne  immediately  drew  near,  and  desired  him  to  think  upon 
those  comfortable  promises  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  had^  so  often  declared  to  others  :  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
speechless,  requested  him  to  give  them  a  sign  that  he  heard 
them,  and  died  in  peace.  Upon  this  he  lifted  up  one  of  his 
hands,  and  sighing  twice,  expired  without  a  struggle,' 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  cer- 
tainly accelerated  by  the  incessant  labours  of  his  ministry. , 
From  the  moment  in  which  he  professed  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, his  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of  vexations 
and  toils.  The  long  period  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  which  he  was  confined  on  board  the  French  galleys,  and 
experienced  every  hardship  and  indignity  which  could 
harass  his  body  or  his  mind,  appears  to  have  impaired  his 
health  and  undermined  his  constitution.  But  no  personal 
suffering  nor  inconvenience,  no  circumstances  of  difficulty 
nor  distress  could  divert  his  mind  from  the  object  before 
him,  which  was  that  of  destroying  the  gigantic  fabric  of 
Popish  Superstition,  and  of  setting  up  in  its  stead  the 
more  hallowed  sanctuary  of  the  Protestant  Faith.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  courage  and  disinterestedness.  There  was 
nothing  pusillanimous  nor  selfish  in  any  of  his  proceed- 
ings. He  was  too  great  to  be  vain ;  and  his  religious 
spirit  served  to  keep  his  pride  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration. His  temperament  was  ardent  and  fiery,  and 
often  exhibited  him  in  the  light  of  an  enthusiast ;  but  if 
he  had  been  more  cool  and  calculating,  he  would  not  have 
been  fitted  for  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  was  placed, 
nor  for  the  furious  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  required 
an  energy  and  a  daring  united  with  a  fervor  and  a  con- 
stanc)r  of  no  common  kind.  His  probity,  his  patriotism^ 
and  his  piety,  were  his  own  ;  but  his  austerity  and  his  vio- 
lence were  those  of  the  times.  When  the  character  of 
Knox  is  reviled,  or  his  proceedings  aspersed,  let  some  re- 
gard be  had  to  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  if  he  had  possessed  a  softer  temper, 
a  more  sensitive  fibre,  or  a  more  fle^uble  will,  he  would 
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have  been  but  ill  fitted  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  re- 
tbrmation,  or  to  assist  in  fixing  on  the  basis  of  reason  and 
of  truth  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  intrepidity,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Knox,  North  Britain  would  probably 
for  a  century  or  two  longer  have  been  under  the  shade 
and  mildew  of  a  Popish  hierarchy.  Scotland  owes  much 
to  Knox,  in  a  moral,  in  a  literary,  and  indeed  in  evey  view 
in  which  we  can  consider  the  real  interest  of  a  country ; 
and  his  name  deserves  as  high  a  place  in  her  gratitude  as 
that  of  any  of  her  heroes  and  of  all  her  saints. 


Art.  II. — Letters  of  Anna   Seward.,  written  between  the 
Years  1784  awrf  1807/  six  Vols,  small  ^o.     Edinburgh; 
Constable,  1811.  pp.  2429.  31.  38. 

IN  our  review  of  Anna  Seward's  poetical  works,  we 
noticed,  without  much  praise,  the  few  specimens  of  her 
correspondence,  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  those 
volumes.  We  observed,  that  the  title,  ^  Extracts  from 
literarj/  Correspondence,'  was  there  much  misapplied ;  as 
a  very  large  proportion  of  those  specimens  bore  reference 
solely  to  domestic  events.  The  present  case  is  widely 
different :  as  in  these  six  volumes,  we  are  presented  with 
the  critical  opinions  of  Miss  Seward  on  authors  dead  and 
living,  with  literary  discussions  innumerable ;  and  in  short 
ivith  her  whole  stock  of  ideas,  in  poetry,  divinity,  politics, 
romance,  and  science,  though  in  the  latter  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  excursive.  Nothing  can  be 
more  complete,  therefore,  than  the  portrait  of  this  lady's 
mind,  as  now  exhibited  before  us.  Like  Madame  du 
Deffand,  she  received  the  epistolary  homage  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  cotemporary  writers;  nor  would  Miss  Sew- 
ard's correspondence  have  been  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  her  own  country,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
f  rench  marchioness,  had  not  the  state  of  Europe  shut  us 
out,  at  first  partially,  and  at  last  entirely,  from  all  commu- 
nications with  foreign  literary  society  for  these  last  twenty 
years.  But  of  all  the  instances  of  deference  paid  to  her 
talents,  none  could  possibly  be  more  gratifying,  whatever 
painful  recollections  it  might  recal,  than  that  conferred  by 
so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Washington.  That  legislator 
had  read  and  admired  Miss  Seward's  beautiful  and  feeling 
tribute  to  the  manes  of  her  unfortunate  friend  Andre,  from 
which  we  made  some  extracts  in  our  review  of  our  au-* 
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thors  poems,  and  so  hurt  was  he,  that  an  impression  of 
cruelty,  with  respect  to  himself,  should  remain  on  the  mind 
of  Miss  S.,  that  after  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence,  he  charged  his  aide-du-camp  with  a  special 
message  to  Miss  Seward,  explanatory  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  that  melancholy  affair.  We 
have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  character  of  Miss  Seward 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  but  the  insertion 
of  the  documents  relating  to  this  circumstance  would  have 
been  both  interesting  to  all,  and  more  satisfactory  to  those, 
whom  the  fame  of  Anna  Seward  had  not  previously 
reached. 

To  Miss  Seward's  style  of  language  in  prose,  we  have 
many  weighty  objections ;  some  of  which  we  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion.  We  shall  venture  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  diction  of  her  pen,  and  on  what  appear  tp 
us  to  be  the  motives,  which  fi-equently  regulated  it,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  matter  contained  in  these  letters. 

With  respect  to  her  style,  it  is  infinitely  too  redundant 
in  poetical  ornament ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
her  prose  composition  is  bedecked  with  full  as  much  tinsel, 
as  the  poetry  of  her  friend  Darwin.  When  we  say  this, 
we  of  course  have  an  eye  to  the  different  proportions  of 
ornament,  which  these  two  kinds  of  composition  respec- 
tively admit.  On  the  profuse  display  of  sensibility,  which 
pervades  every  sentence,  we  need  not  insist  in  this  place ; 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  peruse  a  letter  of  Miss 
Seward's,  without  allowing  that  her  extravagant  suscep- 
tibilities of  pleasure  and  pain,  overlaid  as  they  are  with 
description,  are  always  ludicrous,  sometimes  disgusting. 
In  the  other  points  of  epistolary  style,  though  she  wants 
the  genuine  and  never  ceasing  playfulness  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  at  which  indeed  she  seldom  aims,  she  amply  com- 
pensates for  it,  by  an  endless  variety  of  subjects,  a  quick 
succession  of  ideas,  vivid  imagination,  and  what  is  a  great 
recommendation  in  epistolary  writing,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  literary  anecdote.  As  to  the  motives,  which  fre- 
quently directed  her  pen,  and  we  fear,  but  too  frequently 
influenced  her  criticisms,  Vanity  stands  forward  in  a  man- 
ner, not  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed  even  by  the  most  cur- 
sory observer.  There  was  an  avidity  of  praise  in  Miss 
Seward,  which  was  insatiable.  TuUy  himself,  (we  will 
couple  her  with  a  great  name)  had  not  more  of  it  We 
dp  not  allude  to  those  vanities  common  to  l;er  sex,  we 
mean  the  vanity  of  authorship.  This  becomes  the  more 
striking,  when  we  observe  that  in  the  opinions  expressed 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  J,  April,  IS  12.  B  b 
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of  numerous  writers,  and  passages,  there  arc  few,  if  an^^ 
references  to  general  principles  of  taste ;  insomuch  that 
her  decisions  will  not  unfrequently  appear  rather  contra- 
dictory. When  therefore  we  have  nO  beacon  of  this  kind, 
we  naturally  look  around  for  some  other  influencing  cause ; 
and  we  believe,  that  those,  who  examine  the&e  records  of 
Miss  Seward's  taste  attentively,  will  allow,  with  us,  that 
the  wish  '  laudari  a  laudatis'  was  a  very  leading  principle 
in  her  mind.  It  is  a  principle,  which  must  have  detracted 
very  much  from  the  independence  of  her  literaiy  opinions, 
and  consequently  from  the  value  of  them ;  it  is  a  principle, 
which  makes  her  perfectly  insufferant  of  contradiction, 
when  offered  by  a  person,  not  her  acknowledged  superior 
in  poetry,  as  we  shall  see  in  her  correspondence  with 
Mr.  G.  Hardinge ;  and  we  shall  find  her  almost  openly  jus- 
tifying her  opinion  of  Mr.  Gisborne  as  an  author,  because 
as  a  man  he  had  never  pi*ofessed  himself  desirous  of  her 
acquaintance.  In  support  of  these  observations,  we  quote, 
first,  a  small  passage  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardinge;  and, 
secondly,  the  words  relative  to  Mr.  Gisborne. 

Mr.  H.  had,  it  seems,  hinted  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Seward, 
that  her  writings  were  infected  with  the  affectation  of  using 
uncommon  words,  and  that  her  epithets  in  verse  were  in 
many  cases  exuberant.  This  is,  in  effect,  by  no  means  an 
unjust  criticism ;  but  the  '  woman  scorned'  bursts  out  with 
no  small  resentment  in  the  reply  to  it;  and  after  thinking 
necessary  to  prove  by  a  long  letter,  that  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  both  used  epithets,  she  concludes, 
*  I  know  you  do  me  the  honour  in  giving  yourself  the  trouble  to 
reform  what  strikes  you  as  defective  in  my  own  writings,  and  as 
erroneous  judgment  on  the  composition  of  others ;  but  differ- 
ing so  materially  about  the  component  parts  of  a  receipt  for 
making  beautiful  style,  1  am  not  likely  to  improve  by  your 
corrections.  You  are  in  high  life,  I  am  in  obscurity,  from  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  emerge,  since  peace  is  dearer  to  me  than  dis- 
tinction. Our  acquaintance  is  not  in  common;  therefore  anec- 
dote can  seldom  be  interesting.  Why  therefore  should^  we  pur- 
sue our  correspondence  1  I  shall  be  happy  in  giving  my  episto- 
lary leisure  to  friends,  whose  more  congenial  tastes  ensure  a 
warm  welcome  to  all  my  communications,  than  to  you,  who  are 
so  often  disgusted  with  my  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  espe- 
cially since  I  cannot  wish  to  slacken  its  nerves,  because  it  is 
naturally  energetic,  and  to  become  light,  it  must  become  light 
by  affeetation.'—Vol.  I.  p.  233. 

However,  strange  to  relate.  Miss  Anna  Seward,  and 
Mr.  George  Hardinge  reconciled  their  differences,  as  the 
succeeding  volumes  amply  testify,  the  former  consenting 
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Vo  he  criticized  by  the  latter,  and  in  some  instances,  com- 
plying with  the  taste  of  that  critic,  which  she  here  con- 
demns. Let  us  proceed  to  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Gisborne, 
in  illustration  of  our  own  observations.  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Childers  (vol.  5,  p.  179),  after  some  very  qualified 
praises  of  that  gentleman's  muse,  our  author  adds, 
*  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Gisbdrne's  powers  in  conversation,  to 
please,  to  interest,  to  instruct ;  nor  wonder  that  you  speak  of 
them  so  highly.  Mt  he  sought  not.  I  dare  believe  he  cannot 
pardon  the  sin  of  avowed  authorism  in  a  woman,  especially 
where  her  subjects  are  not  solely  religious.  1  should  have  re- 
gretted this  neglect  more,  but  for  that  sour  and  narrow  spirit 
of  Calvinism,  which  tinctures  his  writings.' 

It  is  our  wish  to  proceed  to  the  more  pleasant  part  of 
our  duty,  praise;  for  which  too  we  have  materials  in 
store.  There  are  however  two  more  glaring  defects  in 
Miss  Seward's  style,  which  we  may  not  pass  unnoticed. 
The  first,  the  use  of  inverted,  and  strangely  compacted 
sentences ;  the  second,  the  disgusting  affectation  of  cou- 
pling words  together,  which,  while  they  convey  no  discri- 
minate idea,  seem  as  complete  strangers  to  each  other,  as 
though  they  never  had  met  in  the  same  company  before. 
The  first  of  these  faults  may  be  instanced  by  the  following 
among  other  passages. 

^  1  have  to  thank  you  for  a  charming  letter  as  to  talent, 
though  of  lamented  intelligence  respecting  Mrs.  P.'s 
health.' — Yol.  6,  p.  41.  The  second  by  the  curious  phrase 
in  which  Godwin's  '  Caleb  Williams'  is  termed  '  a  darkly 
able'  work.  Of  this  last,  instances  are  innumerable.  Who 
would  ever  imagine  that  a  lady  thanking  a  gentleman  for 
the  receipt  of  a  brace  of  '  dusky  pinioned  strangers,'  was 
alluding  to  a  brace  of  woodcocks  ?  There  are  in  these 
volumes  many  other  absurdities  of  language,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize ;  among  which  is  the  egregious 
fault  of  being  '  naturally  energetic,^  where  the  occasion 
will  not  bear  up  the  ponderosity  of  the  words.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  apology  for  not  replying  sooner  to  a  letter. 

*  My  heart  has  often  responded  to  the  interesting  contents  of 
the  letter  before  me,  and  vexatious  to  me  proved  the  perpetual 
occurrence  of  restraining  circumstances,  tliat  wasted,  in  fruitless 
purpose,  the  duty  of  an  earlier  acknowledgment.'  (vol.  6,  p.  7.) 

The  bombast  of  '  Wax,  render  up  thy  trust,'  on  unseal- 
ing a  letter,  is  plain  sound  sense  compared  to  such  a  quint- 
essence of  Johnsonian  verbiage.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  Latinized  inversion  of  the  sentence. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  matter  contained  in  these  let- 
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ters.  We  will  instance  those  points  in  Miss  Seward^s 
style,  which  we  have^raised,  by  some  extracts  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  article.  And  here  we  must  draw^  line,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  opinions  expressed  re- 
specting cotemporary  writers,  or  we  should  wander  far 
beyond  our  limits.  For  the  poets  of  the  present,  or  Geor- 
gian age,  Miss  Seward  is  an  able  and  indefatigable  cham- 
pion, and  refuses  with  becoming  pride  to  exalt  the  bards 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  at  the  expence  of  the  present  ge- 
neration. To  Johnson,  as  a  man,  she  is  evidently  very 
averse;  as  an  author  she  regards  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  literary  dignity,  with  the  exception  of  the  vo- 
lumes, in  which  he  appears  as  a  biographer  of  the  poets; 
his  jealousy  of  cotemporary  fame  is  here  treated  with  con- 
siderable severity.  In  a  conversation  with  Boswell  on 
this  point,  that  gentleman  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
harsh  words  applied  to  Johnson's  conduct  by  our  author, 
but  his  comment  on  her  observations,  was,  (says  she)  '  that 
dissenting  shake  of  the  head,  to  which  folk  are  reduced^ 
when  they  will  not  be  convinced,  yet  find  their  stores  of 
defence  exhausted.'     P.  63,  vol.  1. 

Of  Johnson's  prose  style,  Miss  S.  frequently  professes 
herself  a  copyist.  He  receives  a  considerable  share  of  her 
praise  as  a  poet.  One  crime,  however,  was  committed  by 
Johnson,  which  was  not  easily  forgot ;  we  find  in  page  45, 
vol.  2,  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  times  Miss 
Seward  had  been  in  his  company,  he  never  but  once  was 
heard  to  compliment  her  literary  attainments.  With  Mr. 
Hayley  our  author  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  longer  inti- 
macy than  with  any  other  living  poet,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  comparative  quantities  of  praise  be- 
stowed on  different  individuals,  to  give  him  a  higher 
station  as  a  poet  than  any  other  of  her  cotemporaries.  At 
the  time  of  her  earlier  letters  to  Mr.  H.  however,  neither 
Campbell,  Scott,  nor  Southey  occupied  such  prominent 
places  on  the  canvass,  as  they  have  since  done.  But  is 
not  the  following  panegyric  rather  too  warm  ?  and  does  it 
not  savour  more  of  friendship  than  good  criticism  ? 

*  You  say  the  triumphs  of  temper  ensure  immortality  to  Mr. 
Hayley's  fame ;  but  surely,  if  that  exquisite,  sportive  production 
of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  imagination  had  never  been  written,  his 
beautiful  epistles  on  painting,  and  far  above  even  them,  his 
essays  on  epic  poetry,  together  with  that  fine  ode  to  Howard, 
will  be  considered  among  the  first  Delphic  ornaments  of  the 
18th  century.'     (P.  212,  vol.  3.) 

Of  Mr.  H.'s  tragedies,  Miss  S.  does  not  appear  to  have 
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liacl  even  an  equally  good  opinion  with  that  which  we  had 
lately  an  opportunity  of  expressing.  Mason  is  deservedly 
a  favourite  of  our  author ;  it  was  impossible  that  a  mind 
so  warmly  susceptible  of  poetic  beauty,  which  that  of  Miss 
Seward  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  could  have  passed  unno- 
ticed his  various  and  striking  beauties.  But  of  all  the 
poets  of  her  own  time.  Miss  Seward  has  written  more,  and 
has  written  better,  on  Cowper,  than  on  any  other.  To 
Mr.  Hayley  she  says, 

*  I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  you  farther  of  the  spirited  graces 
of  Covvper's  task  j  but  in  a  letter  already  voluminous,  I  must 
not  give  my  ideas  their  full  license  on  the  subject.  The  sub- 
lime, though  gloomy,  fires  of  Young,  with  the  corrosive  ones  of 
Churchill,  stream  blended  through  its-  later  pages.  The  author 
seems  almost  as  religious  as  the  former,  and  quite  as  ill-natured 
as  the  latter.  Shield  me  from  saints,  who  look  upon  the  world 
as  a  den  of  fools  and  knaves!  I  repine  when  such  possess  a 
muse  of  fire,  with  whom  dwell  the  creative  powers  of  imagery, 
the  soft  bright  hues  of  description,  and  the  melting  influence  of 
pathos.  The  beautiful  apostrophe  to  Omaia,  together  with 
many  other  parts  of  this  poem,  breathes  of  all  these  inspirations/ 
P.  113,  vol.  1. 

A  few  pages  after  Miss  Seward  confesses  that  the  inte- 
rest of  this  poem,  the  Task,  does  decrease  in  its  progress, 
and  quotes  from  an  old  Scotch  ballad, 
*  1  have  seen  the  Tweed  streaming 
With  sun-beams  bright  gleaming. 
Grow  drumly  and  black  as  he  rolls  on  his  way,' 
So  it  is,  says  she,  with  the  muse  of  Cowper.     There  are, 
however,  some  passages,  wherein  Miss  Seward  exagge- 
rates, unintentionally  we  doubt  not,  the  effect  that  Cow- 
per's  religious  melancholy  (for  that  is  a  term  which  will 
be  much  more  properly  applied  to  his  mind,  than  '  sour 
and  narrow  Calvinism')  has  upon  his  writings ;  and  this  is 
evidently  the  case,  where  she  says  of  him, 

*  Mr.  Cowper,  whose  poetic  talents  have  such  glowing  and  cre- 
ative powers,  professes  himself,  in  the  Task,  a  contemner  of  all 
praise,  which  has  not  the  Deity  for  its  exclusive  object.  The 
plain  meaning  of  what  he  says  on  the  subject  is  just  this ; 
"  you  fools,  with  your  jubilee  for  your  Shakspeare,  and  your 
commemoration  for  your  Handel !  what  is  it  for  you  that  one 
was  the  first  poet,  and  the  other  the  first  musician  in  the  world  1 
what  is  it  to  you,  if  one  employed  his  talents  in  promoting  the 
moral  virtues,  and  the  other  in  exciting  the  spirit  of  devotion  1 
neither  of  them  can  get  you  a  better  place  in  heaven.  Away 
then  with  your  idle  and  disinterested  encomiums  and  honours. 
Praise  only  him,  who  can  permanently  reward  your  praises."' 
P.  131,  vol.1.  r  J  J         r 
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This  is  a  much  too  strongs  and  a  very  forced  interpreta- 
tion of  Cowper's  words.  It  was  with  Cowper  the  con- 
verse of  what  it  was  with  Johnson  in  Miss  Seward's  mind. 
She  admired  the  writings  of  both ;  but  Cowper  she  dis- 
liked as  a  man  from  the  very  writings  which  she  admired  ; 
Johnson  she  almost  disliked  as  an  author  from  habits  of 
intercourse. 

So  warm  was  our  author  in  her  admiration  of  Chatter- 
ton,  that  she  had  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  whether 
she  could  with  greater  ease  forego  Ossian  orChatterton 
for  ever.  She  at  length  prefers  Ossian.  Indeed  in  this 
latter  there  are  many  things,  which  indicate  a  taste  in 
poetry  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  Miss  Seward.  As  a 
consequence  of  her  admiration  of  Chatterton,  she  fell  into 
an  opinion,  too  common,  that  the  conduct  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  towards  that  unfortunate  youth  was  unfeeling  in  the 
highest  degree ;  a  conduct,  which  we  consider  as  most  satis- 
factorily explained  in  Lord  Orford's  works ;  and  which 
explanation  had,  it  seems,  its  proper  effect  afterwards  on 
Miss  Seward's  mind. 

The  talents  of    Helen  Williams  will  be  found  very 
highly  estimated  in  these  volumes.     Her  correspondent 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  strong  attachment  towards  her. 
Of  other  cotemporary  poems,  which  have  attained  less  ce- 
lebrity   than    those  to  which  we  have   before    alluded, 
Crowe's   '  Lewesdon  HiU,'  Sargent's  ^  Mine,'  and  Jep- 
ston's  tragedies  ranked  highest  in  our  author's  estimation. 
We  now  descend  to  the  poetical  trio  of  this  present  day^ 
Scott,    Southey,    and    Campbell:    of  Darwin   we  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  speak.     Miss  S.  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  his  school  of  poetry,  a  circumstance  which  we 
made  the  source  of  some  observations  in  our  review  of 
this  lady's  poems.     With  Scott,  and  Southey,  Miss  Sew- 
ard's correspondence  did  not  commence  many  years  before 
her  decease;  with  Mr,  Campbell  she  does  not  appear  to 
have    ever    corresponded.      To  Mr.  Southey   she   says, 
^  Madoc  appears  to  me  a  work  too  beautiful  and  great  to 
^tand  in  the  smallest  need  of  any  alteration.'    P.  359j 
vol.  6,     This  is  strong  language.     Of  Mr.  Scott  it  is  here 
said,  '  at  two,  on  Friday  last,  the  poetically  great  Walter 
Scott  came  ^'  tike  a  sun-bemn  to  my  dwelling^     We  are 
told  of  him  likewise  ^  that  the  sweetest  emanations  of 
temper  and  of  heart  play  about  his  mouth  when  he  talks 
cheerfully,  or  smiles.'  (P.  $39^  voL  6)  After  these  compli- 
ments to  his  person,  we  need  not  add,  that  the  effusions  of 
his  muse  meet  with  universal  approbation*    Of  Campbell 
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nothing  is  said,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  author  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  his ;  and  we  should  add,  that  her  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Hayley  very  visibly  decreases,  as  her  inti- 
macy with  Scott  increased.  In  praise  of  Beattie,  she  is 
universally  energetic ;  and  says  of  Wordsworth,  with  some 
truth,  that  there  is  nearly  reason  from  his  works  to  sus- 
pect him  of  being  as  mad  as  the  poet  Lee.  Not  that  Miss 
8.  is  insensible  to  the  scattered  beauties  of  that  writer. 
Of  Bloomfield's  muse  our  author  augured  very  highly, 
higher  perhaps  than  we  think  due  to  his  merit.  It  is  time 
that  we  dismiss  this  portion  of  our  subject ;  and  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  that  not  above  one  twelfth  part  of  our 
author's  written  correspondence  appears  in  these  volumes, 
so  we  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  extracted  her  opi- 
nions of  not  above  one  twelfth  part  of  the  cotemporary 
writers,  whose  merit  she  discusses ;  having  generally  se- 
lected those  to  whom  her  opinions  are  favourable.  It  is 
fair  to  add,  that  she  is  but  in  few  instances  an  ill-natured 
critic. 

Miss  Seward,  it  will  be  recollected,  prided  herself  on 
her  skill  in  writing  what  she  termed  the  legitimate  sonnet ; 
and,  as  a  critic,  she  is  much  more  strict  in  this  species  of 
composition' than  in  any  other;  insomuch  that  she  scarcely 
mentions  any,  in  which  she  does  not  detect  some  lurking 
defect  We  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  meet  in  these 
volumes  with  very  frequent,  and  high-flown  panegyrics  of 
the  sonnets  of  Milton,  and  to  find  them  upheld  as  models 
for  this  species  of  poetical  composition.  We  confess  that, 
Milton's  sonnets  were  not  very  fresh  in  our  memory,  and 
we  have  examined  them,  really  without  being  able  to  trace 
those  beauties,  of  which  our  author  speaks  so  highly ;  so 
that  we  have  been  more  than  once  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  criticism  was  advanced  from  a  wish  to  be 
a  little  paradoxical,  and  afterwards  supported,  because  it 
had  been  advanced.  We  confess  ourselves  of  Mr.  Whal- 
ley's  opinion,  to  whom  our  author  replies  (p.  256,  vol.  2,) 
when  she  complains  that  he  calls  *  the  varying  pause  un- 
dulating through  the  lines  of  the  Miltonic  sonnet'  as 
^  rough  breaks.'  To  our  ear  the  Miltonic  sonnet  is  very 
harsh,  and  inharmonious ;  that  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
stances, where  they  are  rather  touching,  we  admit;  and  we 
think  we  see  that  Miss  Seward  herself  began  to  suspect 
that  she  had  previously  spoken  much  too  strongly  of  the 
Miltonic  sonnets  en  masse  ;  for  after  her  high  panegyrics, 
we  afterwards  find  her  confessing  (p.  306,  vol.  2.)  that 
^  the  remaining  number  of  Milton's  sonnets,  compared  to 
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those  above  mentioned,  are  as  his  Paradise  Regained  i^ 
his  Paradise  Lost,  the  same  spirit  sometimes  breaking  out, 
but  the  general  texture  either  harsh  or  languid.' 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  she  was  induced  to  applaud 
generally  those  writings,  of  which  she  in  fact  admired 
only  a  few.  Nor  are  we  sorry  here  to  have  this  proof  of 
her  real  taste,  at  the  expense  of  her  candour,  instead  of 
candour  at  the  expense  of  her  true  taste.  Having  sum- 
med up  \hese  poetical  opinions  of  Miss  Seward,  we  wish 
to  register  a  few  of  her  sentiments  on  other  subjects.  She 
has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  enter  into  theological  dis- 
quisitions, nor  does  she  pretend  any  where  to  have  con- 
sidered these  points  more  deeply,  than  was  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  and  conduct  of  her  own  mind.  We  may 
collect  however  that  Calvinism  was  the  object  of  her  per- 
fect abhorrence.  She  dreads  the  encouragement,  which  it 
receives  from  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Gisborne,  and  others, 
whom  she  classes  as  confirmed  Calvinists ;  and  laments 
the  effect  it  has  had  on  the  writings  of  Cowper  and  Han- 
nah More.  The  Rev.  R.  Fellowes  was  nearly  the  only 
modern  theologian  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habits  of 
correspondence. 

In  romance,  Richardson  and  Godwin  are  the  idols  of 
our  author's  admiration ;  her  praise  of  the  former,  which 
recurs  whenever  any  reference  is  had  to  fictitious  tales,  is 
perfectly  extravagant.     We  have  neither  room,  nor  is  this 
the  place  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  writer ; 
*  Neque  illi  detrahere  ausim 
Haerentem  capiti  mult^  cum  laude  coronam.* 
But,  we  always  conceived,  that  by  universal  suffrage,  he 
was  considered  to  have  had  many  superiors,  one  particu- 
larly, as  a  copyist  of  nature ;  nor  are  we  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings  ;  the  unbending 
formality  of  some  of  his  characters  adds  neither  beauty  nor 
encouragement    to  morality.      But  so  bigotted  is   Miss 
Seward,  that  she  cannot  read  Cumberland,  because  Cum- 
berland cannot  admire  Richardson. 

^  Those  great,  various,  sublime,  and  beautiful  works,  the 
Clarissa  and  Grandison,  to  which  I  frequently  recur  with 
unabated  delight,  when  I  choose  to  give  my  understand- 
ing, and  my  imagination  the  highest  possible  feast.' 
Surely  Mr.  Hardinge  would  say,  and  perhaps  be  the  only 
man  bold  enough  to  say  to  Miss  Seward,  were  she  now 
living,  that  she  was  rather  redundant  in  her  epithets  oji 
this  occasion. 

We  have  seldom  (we  are  by  no  means  speaking  con-* 
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temptuouslj)  been  much  ediiied  by  female  politicians.  Our 
author's  mode  of  expressing  her  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  not  by  any  means  convinced  us  that  we  were  wrong. 
She  is  very  frothy  and  declamatory,  without  any  new  argu- 
ment, and  what  is  worse,  introduces  her  politics  frequently 
very  irrelevantly.  As  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  sus- 
pected of  passing  this  judgment,  because  Miss  Seward's 
politics  differ  from  our  own,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  at 
two  different  periods  of  her  life,  her  politics  seem,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  diametrically  opposite,  and 
our  observation  applies  generally.  From  the  known  sen- 
timents of  this  review,  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  unfair 
motives,  when  we  notice  with  our  severe  reprehension  the 
following  equally  absurd  and  illiberal  words  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 
*  At  last 

••  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hath  hied 
To  his  dark  confine/' 
covered  with  the  lavished  blood  of  slaughtered  millions,  and 
answerable  for  the  anguish  of  millions  surviving  to  mourn  the 
slain.— P.  242,  vol.  6. 

Miss  Seward  would  probably  have  been  a  little  more 
temperate  in  her  expressions,  however  her  opinions  might 
have  altered,  had  she  recollected  her  own  words  in  vo- 
lumes one  and  two. 

«  The  king's  recovery,  preserving  to  us  our  minister,  our  se- 
cond Daniel  in  talents,  firmness,  and  integrity,  was  a  singular 
mercy  to  the  nation.' — P.  261,  vol.  2. 

*  It  well  becomes  the  honour,  the  probity,  the  prudence  of 
this  country's  political  saviour,  Pitt,  not  to  suffer  the  awful 
warning  (of  the  French  revolution)  to  be  given  in  vain.* — P.  217, 
vol.  3. 

In  various  parts  of  these  volumes,  Miss  Seward  pro- 
gresses her  enmity  to  periodical  criticism  in  no  very  mild 
terms.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  it 
here,  indeed  the  general  sanction  of  public  approbation 
renders  it  unnecessary,  were  we  so  inclined.  But  we 
must  observe  that  Miss  Seward  invariably  shows  herself 
tolerant  of  the  claims  of  any  individual  to  decide  on  works 
of  taste,  who  has  in  any  instance  passed  a  favourable  sen- 
tence on  her  own  compositions,  in  these  same  vehicles  of 
criticism. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  few  specimens  of  our  author's  epis- 
tolary writings;  they  will  amply  justify  the  words  we 
used,  when  we  said,  that  she  evinced  a  vivid  imagination, 
ja  mind  richly  stored  with  ideas,  a  memory  fraught  with 
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poetiy,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  and  an  endless  flow 
of  words  to  clothe  her  thoughts.  We  select  passages, 
which  likewise  contain  critical  opinions. 

*  To  Walter  Scott,  Esq.—V.  13,  Vol.  6. 

*  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  so  far  overpaying  bounty 
of  your  literary  present.*  In  speaking  of  its  contents,  I  shall 
demonstrate  that-my  sincerity  may  be  trusted,  whatever  cause  I 
may  give  you  to  distrust  my  judgment.  In  saying,  that  you 
dare  not  hope  your  works  will  entertain  me,  you  evince  the 
existence  of  a  deep  preconceived  distrust  of  the  latter  faculty 
in  my  mind.  That  distrust  is  not,  I  flatter  myself,  entirely 
founded,  at  least,  if  I  may  so  gather  from  the  delight  with  which 
I  peruse  all  that  is  your's,  whether  prose  or  verse,  in  these 
volumes. 

*  Your  dissertations  place  us  in  Scotland  in  the  midst  of  the 
feudal  period.  They  throw  the  strongest  light  on  a  part  of 
history  indistinctly  sketched,  and  partially  mentioned  by  the 
English  historians,  and  which,  till  now,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
elucidated  and  rescued  by  those  of  your  country,  from  the 
imputed  guilt  of  unprovoked  depredation  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots/ 

♦  #  *  *  *  *  *  »*  in 

*  Poetry  is  like  personal  beauty  ;  the  homeliest  and  roughest 
language  cannot  conceal  the  first,  any  more  than  can  mean  and 
coarse  apparel  the  second.  But  grovelling  colloquial  phrase  in 
numbers  inharmonious,  verse  that  gives  no  picture  to  the 
reader's  eye,  no  light  to  his  understanding,  no  magnet  to  his 
affections,  is,  as  composition,  no  more  deserving  his  praise,  than 
coarse  forms  and  features  in  a  beggar's  raiment  are  worth  his 
attention.  Yet  are  there  critics,  who  seem  to  mistake  the  squalid 
dress  of  language  for  poetic  excellence,  provided  the  verse  and 
its  mean  garb  be  ancient.  Of  that  number  seems  Mr.  Piukerton, 
in  some  of  his  notes  to  those  old  Scottish  ballads,  which  he 
published  in  1781 ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Headly  more  than  so 
seems  in  that  collection  of  ancient  English  ballads,  which  he 
soon  after  gave  to  the  press.  We  find  there  an  idiot  preference 
of  the  rude,  and,  in  itself,  valueless  foundation,  on  which  Prior 
raised  one  of  the  loveliest  poetic  edifices  in  our  language,  the 
"  Henry  and  Emma."  With  equal  insolence  and  stupidity,  Mr. 
Headly  terms  it  "  Matt's  Versification  Piece,"  extolling  the  im- 
puted superiority  of  the  worthless  model.  It  is  preferring  a 
barber's  block  to  the  head  of  Antinous/ 

For  the  same  reasons,  we  extract  the  following  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Southey,  dated  October  28th,  1807,  before 
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that  gentleman  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  work  which 
Miss  S.  here  mentions. 

*  You  inquire  if  I  have  read  Don  Manuel  Espriella's  Letters, 
said  to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish.  Yes,  and  with  infinite 
amusement  and  interest,  1  suspect  they  are  not  what  they  seem: 
that  no  foreigner,  however  ingenious  and  industrious,  could  have 
collected  such  a  body  of  information  concerning  our  laws, 
customs,  manners,  prejudices,  sectaries,  and  superstitions  ;  and 
all  noticed  with  such  accuracy,  and  commented  upon  with  so 
much  spirit  and  good  sense.  Whether  these  letters  have  been 
written  by  some  highly  ingenious  English  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  principles  of  that  religion,  have  been  assumed  to  excuse  the 
keen  lashing  of  Protestant  absurdities,  I  pretend  not  to  decide. 
The  purity  and  ease  of  the  language  bears  another  testimony 
against  the  foreign  claim  of  the  work ;  it  has  the  raciness  of 
originality,  not  the  lees  of  translation. 

*  In  one  of  the  assertions  of  this  work,  as  to  the  superiority  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters,  to  all  other  published  letters 
in  our  language,  1  am  indeed  surprised.  From  the  time  of  my 
juvenile  years,  in  which  I  read,  and  on  account  of  their  celebrity, 
re-read  her  two  first  volumes,  to  that  of  my  maturer  con- 
templation of  those  published  in  later  days,  I.  have  been  inva- 
riably impressed  by  what  appears  to  me  an  utter  dearth  of  sen- 
sibility, and  a  considerable  dearth  of  the  charms  of  fancy.  We 
find  shrcAvd  sense  ;  some  wit,  with  caustic  spleen  and  jealousy 
of  cotemporary  genius ;  no  affection,  and  little  felicity  of  de- 
scription,  except  where  voluptuous  scenes  and  objects  are 
described. 

*  Gray's  letters  have  more  wit,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
imagination.  In  his  style,  there  is  coy  elegance  and  luminous 
beauty ;  in  her's  perspicuity,  but  no  lustre.  Walpole's,  though 
they  have  not  much  more  of  elevated  imagination  than  Lady 
Mary's,  have  a  thousand  times  more  wit,  and  play  of  ideas  ;  and 
they  also  evince,  that  energetic  attachment  to  his  friends,  which 
in  her's  we  seek  for  in  vain.  Though  all  of  Pope's  are  not  ex- 
cellent, some  of  them  are  as  superior  to  tiie  best  of  her's,  as  is 
his  glowing  poetry  to  her  smart  verses.  Several  also  of  Cowper's 
Iransccnd  her  ladyship's,  much  as  Cowper's  have  been  over- 
praised.'    P.  375,  v.  6. 

Miss  Seward  was  a  tolerably  able  flatterer,  although 
sometimes  rather  fulsome  ;  and  we  cannot  but  express  & 
doubt,  whether  the  recluses  of  Llangollen  vale,  who  have 
so  studiously  avoided  notoriety,  instead  of  courting  it,  will 
receive  much  pleasuri?,  when  they  find,  that  the  Public  are 
in  possession  of  the  numerous  pages  of  correspondence, 
redundant  in  compliment  to  themselves,  which  they  pro- 
bably imagined  entrusted  only  to  their  own  ears,  and  the 
walls  of  their  romantic  villa. 
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The  following  portraiture  of  the  first  scholar  of  the 
age  will  show,  that  Miss  Seward  was  not  a  less  attentive 
and  discriminating  observer  of  the  intellectual  endowments 
than  of  the  personal  appearance  of  her  friends. 

*  When  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  staid 
two  days  and  nights  at  Wellsburn.  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
extraordinary  colloquial  powers,  but  they  exceeded  every  de- 
scription 1  had  heard  of  them.  He  is  styled  the  Johnson  of  the 
present  day.  In  strength  of  thought,  in  promptness  and  plen- 
teousness  of  allusion  ;  in  wit  and  hiimour,  in  that  high-coloured 
eloquence,  which  results  from  poetic  imagination,  there  is  a 
very  striking  similarity  to  the  departed  despot.  That  when  irri- 
tated, he  can  chastise  with  the  same  overwhelming  force,  I  can 
believe  ;  but  unprovoked,  Dr.  Parr  is  wholly  free  from  the  caustic 
acrimony  of  that  splenetic  being.  Benign  rays  of  ingenuous 
urbanity  dart  in  his  smile,  and  from  beneath  the  sable  shade  of  his 
large  and  masking  eye-brows,  and  from  the  fine  orbs  they  over- 
hang. The  characters  he  draws  of  distinguished  people,  and  of 
such  of  his  friends,  whose  talents,  though  not  yet  emerged,  are 
considerable,  are  given  with  a  free,  discriminating,  and  masterly 
power,  and  with  general  independence  of  party  prejudices.  If 
he  throws  into  deepest  shade  the  vices  of  those,  whose  hearts  he 
thinks  corrupt,  his  spirit  luxuriates  in  placing  the  virtues  and 
abilities  of  those  he  esteems  in  the  fairest  and  fullest  lights  ;  a 
gratification  which  the  gloomy  Johnson  seldom,  if  ever,  knew/ 
P.  197,  vol.3. 

We  must  here  close  our  extracts,  regretting,  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  some  of  those  letters, 
which  would  display  that  store  of  poetical  quotation,  which 
the  pen  of  Miss  Seward  most  eminently  possessed.  In  re- 
capitulation of  wliat  we  have  advanced,  we  may  sum  up 
all  by  saying,  tliat  although  certain  defects  of  style,  and  a 
few  prejudices,  arising  from  the  vanity  of  authorship, 
detract  from  thie  merit  of  many  of  these  letters,  they  have 
nevertheless  beauties,  which  considerably  overbalance 
these  defects,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  a  high  respect  for  the  talents,  acquirements, 
and  taste  of  Anna  Seward.  With  us  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably sometimes  be  inclined  to  be  rather  sceptical,  in  re- 
ceiving as  true  the  portrait,  which  the  author  applies  to 
herself,  when  she  says,  that  she  is  one  of  those, 

*  Who  bows  not  to  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
No  dupe  to  learning,  and  no  fool  to  fame.' 

Vol.  5,  p.  382. 

A  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  author,  a  fac-simile  of 
her  hand- writing,  and  a  few  other  plates,  will-  be  found  in 
these  volumes. 
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Art.  III.— -^  comparative  Displaj/  of  the  different  Opt" 
nions  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Writers  on  the 
Subject  of  the  French  Revolution;  followed  h?/  a  Review , 
and  Comparison  with  Events,  London,  Egerton,  1811, 
3  vols.  8vo.  11.  10s. 

WHEN  we  first  open  our  window  in  a  fine  spring 
morning  and  behold  the  crimson  sky,  we  are  very  apt  to 
anticipate  a  mild  and  sunny  day.  The  season  itself  inspires 
hope,  and  all  our  sensations  are  freshened  by  the  vernal  air. 
But  perhaps,  whilst  we  are  musing  on  some  scheme  of 
pleasure  or  some  excursion  of  delight,  the  atmosphere, 
which  was  the  moment  before  bright  and  unclouded,  is 
suddenly  overcast,  the  cold  blast  arises,  the  prospect  is 
obscured,  and  the  hope  of  the  day  is  gone !  With  sensa- 
tions something  similar  to  these,  we  remember  to  have 
viewed  the  early  dawn  of  liberty  in  France.  We  were 
then  young,  and  we  felt  all  that  enthusiasm  which  is  so 
readiiy  excited  in  the  sanguine  temperament  of  youth. 
We  rejoiced  to  contemplate  the  extension  of  civil  liberty, 
and,  as  we  then  fondly  believed,  of  individual  happiness. 
We  thought,  that  we  might  safely  augur  the  coming  of 
Halcyon  days ;  and  that  justice  and  truth,  which  had  long 
experienced  the  neglect  of  ministers  and  kings,  were  about 
to  take  their  station  in  the  councils  of  priaces,  and  to  guide 
the  helm  of  nations.  These  alas !  were  vain  and  shadowy 
hopes,  but  they  were  fondly  cherished,  till  they  were  dissi- 
pated by  that  experience  of  fects,  which  is  more  efficacious 
than  hellebore  in  sobering  the  imagination,  and  removing 
the  chimeras  of  the  brain. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we  were  not 
exempted  from  the  delusion  of  hope  and  the  anticipation 
of  bliss  which  were  generally  excited  by  the  rise  of  poli- 
tical liberty  in  France.  Nor  till  this  liberty  was  found  to 
be  only  a  vapid  and  unsubstantial  thing,  only  a  colour  for 
the  most  atrocious  enormities  of  tyranny,  do  we  think  the 
state  of  that  man's  bosom  very  enviable,  which  was  too 
cold,  and  suspicious  and  calculating,  to  thrill  with  transport 
when  the  French  nation  seemed  to  rise  up  as  one  man  to 
reclaim  their  rights  and  to  assert  a  place  of  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  few  free  nations  of  the  globe.  We  know,  that 
we  grossly  erred  in  the  expectations  which  we  had  formed ; 
but  we  erred  in  common  with  men  much  wiser  and  better 
than  ourselves ;  and  we  must  freely  confess,  that  on  such  a 
question  and  in  such  circumstances,  we  think  it  more  bo- 
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nourable  to  have  erred  with  Fox  than  to  have  thoug^ht 
more  correctly  with  Burke.  The  phantom  which  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  sages  and  philanthropists,  was,  for  a  moment, 
fair  and  lovely  to  behold ;  and  though  those  persons  have 
had  more  sagacity  who  saw  only  a  monster  enveloped  in 
that  form,  yet  had  they  more  warmth  of  benevolence  or 
more  genuine  regard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  The 
French  revolution,  in  its  first  appearance,  interested  all 
the  best  sympathies  of  human  nature,  all  those  which  are 
most  the  honour  and  the  ornament  of  man ;  till,  in  its 
ulterior  progress,  it  outraged  every  generous,  every  tender 
sentiment,  and  at  once  revolted  almost  every  mind  that 
could  think,  and  every  heart  that  could  feel.  The  angel 
of  light  became  a  demon  of  darkness.  Liberty  hid  her 
head,  and  Philanthropy  turned  pale. 

The  judgment  which  we  form  on  any  great  change,  will 
seldom  fail  to  be  very  different  after  the  event,  to  what  it 
was  whilst  the  train  of  causation  was  in  a  state  of  deve- 
lopment, and  had  not  yet  exhibited  any  of  its  latent  con- 
sequences. Men  are  apt  to  have  their  opinions  coloured, 
or  rather  discoloured  by  their  hopes  or  their  fears,  their 
passions,  or  their  interests,  and,  where  the  evidence  is  yet 
inconclusive  and  imperfect,  the  judgments  of  meh  will 
express  their  wishes  as  much  as  their  belief.  But,  in 
judging  of  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  best  men  were,  perhaps,  the  most  deceived.  The 
ardour  of  philanthropy  led  them  to  anticipate  a  state  of 
things  which,  if  it  can  ever  be  realized,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished till  knowledge  has  been  more  generally  diffused  in 
a  course  of  ages,  and  till  many  intermediate  generations 
of  vice  and  ignorance  have  passed  away.  The  writers  in 
favour  of  the  French  revolution  greatly  over-rated  its  be- 
neficent tendencies,  and  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that 
they  would  be  certainly  turned  into  an  opposite  direction 
by  the  blind  fury  of  passion  and  the  violent  conflict  of 
opposite  interests. 

The  author  of  this  work  says  in  his  preface,  that  ^  most 
revolutions  have  been  effected  by  physical  force.'  If  by 
evolution,  be  meant  a  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from  one 
chief  to  another,  or  a  new  modification  of  the  powers 
of  exercising^  it,  we  hardly  know  how  it  can  be  effected  by 
any  other  means.  It  seems  vain  to  talk  of  reasoning  men 
into  a  willingness  to  part  with  their  power.  Power,  we 
mean,  the  power  of  sovereignty,  always  ultimately  points 
to  the  sword,  not  only  as  its  instrument  of  aggression,  but 
its  means  of  defence.     But  the  writer  adds,  that  '  th» 
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French  revolution  originated  not  in  force,  but  in 
OPINION.'  But  would  not  opinion  have  been  a  very 
weak  and  harmless  agent  in  this  war  of  all  the  political 
elements  without  force  ?  In  the  French  revolution,  force 
certainly  acted  under  the  influence  of  opinion ;  but  when 
was  it  otherwise  ?  Did  not  force  act  under  the  influence 
of  opinion,  when  Henry  VIII.  seized  the  abbey-lands, 
and  expelled  the  monks  and  nuns  ?  Force  cannot  direct 
itself.  It  must  be  governed  more  or  less  by  those  opinions 
by  which  volition  is  impelled.  Revolutions  of  sentiment 
may  be  produced  by  books,  but  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
revolutions,  by  which  large  masses  of  power  and  property 
are  transferred  from  one  set  of  individuals  to  another,  can 
be  effected  without  force.  The  English  revolution  in  1688, 
is  one  of  the  few  bright  exceptions  to  this  gloomy  truth 
\yhich  history  presents. 

That  the  way  for  the  French  revolution  was  prepared 
by  the  propagation  of  opinions,  inimical  to  the  abuses  of 
the  government  and  the  principles  of  existing  institutions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  force  alone  could  consummate 
the  work.  If  the  government  had  not  been  wanting  in 
energy,  the  revolution  would  not  have  taken  place.  In- 
stead of  the  revolution  crushing  the  government,  the  go- 
vernment would  have  crushed  the  revolution.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  revolutionary  opinions  had  found  their  way 
into  the  cabinet,  and  even  into  the  mind  of  the  sovereign, 
whom  the  desire  of  popularity  or  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  those  measures  whicn  rapidly 
brought  on  the  revolution. 

The  author  of  this  work  truly  remarks,  that  '  when  an 
event  is  recent,  it  excites  the  strongest  sensation,'  and  that 
it  is  '  highly  important  to  take  a  review  of  what  strong 
minds  and  men  of  abilities  thought  concerning  so  great  an 
event,  when  its  importance  was  heightened  by  novelty.' 

*  It  was  with  this  view  that  these  extracts  from  the  works  of 
the  different  writers  were  collected  into  two  volumes  soon  after 
they  appeared ;  but  various  reasons  prevented  the  continuance 
of  the  publication  in  that  form  and  at  that  time.'  ***** 
*  The  object  of  this  publication  is,  after  contrasting  the  opinions 
of  Burke,  Mackintosh,  and  others,  who  wrote  at  the  time,  to 
place  them  all  as  it  were  in  a  balance  held  up  by  time  and 
events,  which  mode  alone  shews  the  true  value  of  human  com- 
binations.' *  *  * 

It  is  the  common  tendency  of  oppositions  of  sentiment 
to  generate  extremes.  This  was,  in  a  strikino^  manner, 
exemplified  in  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
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revolution.  Thej  were,  on  both  sides,  in  extremes,  or 
verging  to  the  extreme.  Tlie  sympathy,  which  was 
evinced  by  one  party,  appears  to  have  produced  a  corres- 
ponding antipathy  in  the  other.  The  prejudices  of  these  and 
the  favour  of  those  obscured  the  powers  of  discrimination, 
disordered  the  perceptions,  and  prevented  a  right  judgment. 
The  great  event  itself  was  never  seen  in  its  true  light,  be- 
cause it  was  viewed  through  a  false  medium,  which  altered 
the  proportions  of  the  parts  and  the  appearance  of  the 
whole. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  editor  of  this  work,  that  the 
French  '  revolution  has  disappointed  all  those  who  wrote 
at  the  time,'  and  therefore,  in  speaking  of  these  writers 
at  the  present  period,  we  ought  equally  to  avoid  se- 
verity of  censure  and  prodigality  of  praise.  Mr.  Burke 
foresaw  with  more  sagacity  than  his  opponents,  that  a 
sudden  emersion  from  the  depths  of  political  servitude,  in 
which  the  French  had  been  plunged  for  several  centuries, 
to  a  state  of  liberty,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  had 
not  been  gradually  prepared,  would  be  productive  of  the 
utmost  practical  inconvenience  and  of  every  possible 
excess.  But  we  agree  with  the  autlior,  that  though  he 
foresaw  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  the  revolutionary 
mania,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  presage  of  the  form  in  which 
it  would  appear.  If  Mr.  Burke,  however,  were  wrong, 
his  adversaries  certainly  were  not  right ;  and  we  confess 
ourselves  to  have  been  amongst  those  who  thought,  that 
the  French  possessed  a  higher  capacity  for  freedom  than  the 
event  has  proved. 

The  editor  notices  in  his  preface  the  eulogy  which  Mr. 
Fox  is  reportied  to  have  passed  on  the  French  constitution 
as  '  the  most  glorious  fabric  ever  erected  by  human 
wisdom,'  and  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  (now  Sir 
James),  Mackintosh,  or  Mr.  Paine,  would,  at  any  period, 
have  made  it  the  object  of  such  hyperbolical  praise.  The 
words,  v*^hich  the  author  has  ascribed  to  Mr.  Fox,  are 
sometimes  differently  stated ;  and  we  have  ourselves  some 
doubt  whether  they  were  ever  spoken ;  or,  at  least,  without 
some  modifying  or  qualifying  clause,  the  intentional  or  the 
accidental  omission  of  which  has  caused  them  to  appear  a 
very  inadequate  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker ;  and  has  made  him  express  a  more  positive  ad- 
miration of  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  assembly 
than  he  felt,  and  more  unreserved  approbation  than  he 
designed.  At  any  rate,  even  if  we  suppose  the  words  to 
have  been  uttered  in  the  precise  manner  in  which  they 
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)iave  been  stated,  and  to  have  bestowed  the  highest  possible 
panegyric  on  the  constitution  of  the  first  assembly,  we  are 
not  to  forget,  that  tkej/  were  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate. 
Expressions  used  on  such  occasions,  or  sentiments  which 
are  struck  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  tongue,  in  the  clash  of 
minds  in  a  popular  assembly,  are  not  to  be  too  scrupulously 
examined  nor  too  literally  understood.  On  such  occasions, 
speakers  deal  largely  in  broad  assertions,  and  in  bold  and 
striking  generalities,  to  which  common  candour  will  not 
fail  to  supply  the  necessary  extenuations  and  exceptions. 
If  we  had  seen  such  a  sentiment  expressed  in  Mr.  Fox's 
letter  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  which  he  both  deli- 
berately wrote  and  patiently  revised,  it  might  have  been  a 
fair  subject  of  severe  animadversion.  In  the  ardour  of 
conversation,  the  great  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson,  often  de- 
fended opinions  which  he  did  not  really  approve,  or  made 
broad  and  sweeping  assertions,  which,  if  he  had  been 
sitting  coolly  in  his  closet  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  he 
would  never  have  hazarded  on  a  page  which  he  intended 
for  the  press.  But  if  we  judge  the  colloquial  exaggerations 
of  Johnson  with  candour,  surely  we  ought  to  pardon 
some  of  the  oratorical  hyperboles  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox: 
was  a  fervid  debater,  and  oratorical  warmth  will  not  admit 
the  cold  calculations  of  prudential  reserve. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  present  wprk,  the  editor  has 
placed  what  different  writers  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  revolution,  under  different  heads,  and  not  exhibited,  at 
once,  and  in  immediate  connection,  the  opinions  which 
Mr.  Burke  or  any  of  the  other  authors,  who  are  quoted  in 
these  volumes,  have  published  on  the  important  subject.  For 
instance,  the  first  section  or  chapter,  is  inscribed  with  the 
general  title,  '  The  State  of  France  previous  to  the  Revo' 
lution^  and  the  necessity  of  a  Revolution  considered/  and, 
under  this  head,  we  find  appropriate  extracts,  first  from 
the  '  Reflections'  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  revolution  in 
France,  and  then  from  the  writings  of  other  persons  in 
the  following  order.  Mackintosh,  Paine,  Christie,  Ano- 
nymous, Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  Mr.  Dupont. 
Under  this  head,  some  excellent  passages  are  extracted 
from  the  Reflections  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  truly  remarks, 
that  the  French  reformers  did  not  consider  how  they 
might  make  the  most  of  existing  institutions.  Thej  pos- 
sessed materials,  out  of  which  they  might  have  raised  a 
truly  noble  fabric,  which,  instead  of  being  fugitive  and 
evanescent,  as  the  vapour  of  folly,  of  selfishness  and  am- 
bition, mi^ht  have  been  solid  and  durable,  as  the  work  of 
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wisdom,  of  probity,  and  of  truth.  The  French  revolrs^ 
tionists,  with  a  presumption  which  is  justly  reproved  by 
Mr.  Burke,  seem  to  have  regarded  their  country  as  a  sort 
of  carte  blanche^  upon  which  they  might  scribble  whatever 
they  pleased.  Mr.  B.  says,  that  ^  in  the  monastic  insti- 
ttitions,'  the  French  possessed  ^  a  great  power  far  the 
mechanism  of  politic  benevolence.'  What  a  fund  did 
these  institutions  oiFer,  not  only  for  the  solace  of  indigence 
«nd  misfortune,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  liberal  arts ! 

The  second  general  head,  under  which  more  extracts  af  e 
made  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  mentioned  above, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Capel  Loffit,  is  entitled  '  Popular 
Excesses  which  attended  the  French  Revolution.'  Then 
follows  the  chapter  on  '  The  Composition  and  Character 
of  the  National  Assembly.'  Under  this  head,  two  writers 
appear,  who  are  not  mentioned  amongst  the  preceding . — 
Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  G.  Rous.  Then  follow  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Burke,  Mackintosh,  Paine,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  Sir  B.  Boothby,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  AnonymouSji 
and  Mr.  Christie,  on  the  '  New  Constitution  of  France.' 

Under  this  head,  we  will  notice  some  remarks  which  are 
found  in  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Paine  on  aristocracy,  as 
arising  out  of  the  law  of  priraogenitureship,  which,  though 
written  in  the  usual  striking  manner  of  that  author,  show 
his  ignorance  of  what  is  most  requisite  for  the  happiness 
of  man  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Mr.  Paine  calls 
aristocracy  '  a  law  against  every  law  of  nature,'  and 
says,  that  ^  nature  itself  calls  for  its  destruction.' 

*  Establish  family  justice/  he  continues,  *  and  aristocracy 
falls.  By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniturcship,  in  a  family 
of  six  children,  five  are  exposed.  Aristocracy  has  but  cme 
child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured.  They  are  thrown 
to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  preparer  the 
unnatural  repast.' 

The  above  is  written  in  terms  of  exaggeration  a<f  cap^ 
tandum  vulgus^  but  it  is  full  of  misrepresentation  and 
fallacy.  How  can  aristocracy  be  'a  law  against  every 
law  of  nature,'  when  the  natural  constitution  of  things^ 
is  such,  that  civilization  cannot  advance  far,  except  where 
that  law  prevails?  The  progress  of  civilization  depend* 
on  the  accumulation  of  property.  Property  contains  in 
itself  the  most  prolific  principle  of  civilization ;  and  a 
nation  of  paupers,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  an  universal 
equalization  of  property,  would  soon  be  found  to  differ 
but  little  from  a  nation  of  barbarians.    Where  property  is 
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not  only  generally  diffused,  but  exists  in  large  masses  in 
particular  places,  the  arts  will  be  encouraged  and  hap* 
piness  multiplied.  For  happiness  is  most  efficaciously 
promoted  by  a  constant  object  of  pursuit.  But,  where 
can  the  objects  of  pursuit  be  so  abundant  or  so  various, 
as  where  the  liberal  arts  afford  constant  incentives  to  the 
active  ingenuity  of  man  ?  Now,  by  what  are  the  liberal 
arts  so  much  encouraged  as  by  the  large  properties  of  in- 
dividuals, which  could  not  long  exist,  if  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture were  annulled  ?  What  therefore  may  seem,  on 
the  first  casual  glance,  opposite  both  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, is  found,  on  a  more  attentive  investigation,  to 
promote,  in  no  small  degree,  not  only  the  happiness  of 
individuals,  but  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
«)f  man. 

Mr.  Paine  says,  that  '  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five 
are  exposed.'  This  is  not  true,  even  though  we  take  the 
word  exposed  in  the  mildest  sense,  instead  of  that  in  which 
he  probably  designed  it  to  be  received.  Instead  of  being 
deserted  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger  on  the  highway, 
the  influence  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Paine  so  sev'erely  con- 
demns, in  fact  operates  only  as  a  spur  to  exertion  and  a 
premium  on  industry.  It  is  not  a  law  which  starves  five 
children  out  of  six,  but  which  suiFers  only  one  idle  man  in 
a  family.  Is  it  not  so  far  favourable  to  the  wealth  and 
the  happiness  of  the  community  ?  The  idle  man  may  per- 
haps be  the  most  envied ;  but  if  we  could  penetrate  beyond 
the  exterior  surface  of  his  circumstances,  should  we  find 
him  in  the  most  enviable  situation  ? 

The  law  which  Mr.  Paine  reprobates,  while  it  dis- 
courages the  division  of  property,  favours  the  acquisition, 
by  the  incentives,  which  it  supplies  to  exertion  amongst  the 
best  educated  individuals  in  the  state.  If  a  nation  wish 
for  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts,  for  the  polish  of  manners 
and  the  varied  refinements  of  civilized  existence,  for  the 
improvement  of  science  and  the  general  extension  of 
knowledge,  it  must  beware  of  exterminating  what  Mr. 
Paine,  in  the  language  of  bitterness  rather  than  of  truth, 
calls  '  the  monster  aristocracy.'  Aristocracy,  instead  of 
being  what  Mr.  Paine  calls  '  a  monster,'  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  thing  which  prevents  society  from  degenerating  into 
an  assemblage  of  monsters.  Like  the  literature  which  it 
gladdens  and  cheers,  and  the  liberal  arts  which  it  scatters 
over  the  land, 

*  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 

The  extracts  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  are  con- 
C  c  2 
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tained  in  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume  opens  with 
the  following  general  title :  <  Reformation  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  France,  Seizure  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Possessions,  Suppression  of  Monastic  Institutions,' 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  Burke,  Mackintosh,  and 
the  others,  recited  under  the  preceding  heads,  we  find  that 
of  Mr.  Nares.  '  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,'  &c.  This  chapter  contains  extracts  from  Burke, 
Mackintosh,  Priestley,  Capel  Lofft,  Mr.  G.  Rous,  and 
Mrs.  Macaulay.     '  The  Rights  of  Man,'  form  the  next 

feneral  topic;  and  here,  in  addition  to  the  opinions  of 
lurke.  Mackintosh,  Paine,  &c.  we  have  a  specimen  of 
those  of  Mary  Wollstonecroft.  The  last  chapter  in 
the  second  of  these  stately  octavos  is  entitled,  '  Miscel- 
laneous Matter;*  and  this  miscellaneous  matter  is  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  Burke,  Sir  Brooke  Boothby, 
Mackintosh,  Rous,  Dr.  Parr,  and  Dr.  Thompson.  The 
third  and  last  volume,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  much 
less  than  those  of  the  first  and  second,  contains  '  a  review 
of  different  writers'  on  the  fertile  subject  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and  concludes  with  a  '  general  review.'  The 
review  of  the  difi'erent  writers  is  so  much  made  up  of 
extracts,  that  but  little  original  matter  is  to  be  found.  The 
following  opinions  respecting  Mr.  Burke  show  the  temper 
in  which  the  present  work  is  conducted,  and  prove,  that 
the  editor  is  not  deficient  in  moderation. 

*  The  eloquence  and  force  of  language  of  Mr.  Burke  injure 
the  cause  he  supports :  his  invectives  weaken  his  arguments,  for 
they  convince  the  reader,  that  passion  guides  the  pen,  and,  what 
is  still  more  unfortunate,  some  of  his  errors  are  recorded  in  such 
strong  and  elegant  charc^cters,  that  they  have  acquired  immor- 
tality-— they  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and  thus  the  excellent 
reflections  which  he  makes  in  other  places,  are  supposed  to 
spring  from  a.  contaminated  source.  The  opponents  of  Mr. 
Burke  have  a  great  advantage  over  him  in  their  manner; — they 
wear  the  garb  of  the  reasoner,  and  have  the  solemnity  of  the 
counsel  in  the  court  of  justice,  whilst  Mr.  Burke,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  a  theatrical  performer,  with  the  graces  and"  action  of 
the  stage,  pleases  more,  but  convinces  less,  those  who  do  not 
take  the  words  by  their  worth,  but  by  their  accompanying 
gestures. 

*  Mr.  Burke's  book  gave  rise  to  all  those  that  w  ere  written  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  he  is  a  memorable  exaniple  of 
the  iryury  done  to  a  cause  by  espousing  it  too  warmly,  and  car- 
rying conclusions  farther  than  they  ought  fairly  to  go.  The 
constant  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke  against  the  revolutionary  men, 
before  the  period  when  their  turpitude  was  known  and  pro\'cd, 
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stamped  his  book  with  the  character  of  passion  and  illiberality, 
and  that  stamp  never  will  be  effaced,  though  had  the  same 
remarks  come  later,  in  point  of  time,  his  most  formidable 
antagonist,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  would,  most  probably,  either  have 
remained  silent,  or  assisted  hira  in  his  work. 

*  To  an  overstrained  and  premature  abuse  of  the  revolutionists, 
Mr.  Burke  added  a  vindication  of  all  that  existed  in  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  in  which  there  was  much  to  condemn.  Now 
this  manner  of  treating  a  subject  will  never  meet  with  the  coun- 
tenance  of  the  wise,  or  make  converts  of  the  moderate ;  and  it 
had,  just  as  might  be  expected,  a  contrary  effect. 

*  The  end  of  the  matter  proved,  that  the  errors  Mr.  Burke 
foresaw  were  wisely  foreseen ;  but  they  were  neither  wisely  nor 
even  decorously  proclaimed.  It  could  only  be  in  making  great 
allowances  for  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  that  the  former 
government  of  France  could  be  defended;  and  certainly,  if 
great  allowances  were  to  be  made  on  that  side,  much  ought  also 
to  be  allowed  to  a  people,  who,  though  imprudent,  unsuccessful, 
and  criminal,  were  struggling  under  wrong  auspices  for  a  good 
cause.  Mr.  Burke  had  great  merit  in  being  the  first  to  discover 
the  fundamental  errors  into  which  the  French  fell ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  more  than  becoming  violence,  and  set 
nothing  down  to  error,  but  all  to  bad  intention :  neither  did  he 
make  allowance  for  the  greatest  cause  of  all  the  misfortune, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  acting  according  to  circumstances. 
The  French  nation  being  once  disorganized,  and  every  individual 
brought  to  act  as  a  public  man,  the  revolution  became  like  an 
impetuous  torrent  sweeping  all  before  it ;  or  like  a  great  crowd 
of  people  when  frightened  with  some  great  and  sudden  danger, 
when  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  save  themselves,  occasion 
much  disaster,  without  bad  intention.* 

The  concluding  pages  of  this  work,  which  are  entitled, 
*  General  Review,'  contain  some  loose  and  desultory  re- 
marks, many  of  which  are  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  revolution  in  France  as  with  the  question  of 
reform  in  our  own  country.  The  chiefs  of  the  revolution 
were  certainly  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  forsaking 
established  experience  for  untried  theory,  and  in  forming 
constitutions,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  fitness  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed. This  writer  says,  that  '  universal  suffrage  led  to 
the  miseries  of  France.  This  is  not  quite  true,  for  the 
constituent  assembly,  which  may  be  said  to  have  opened 
the  Pandora-box  of  the  revolution,  was  not  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage.  Nor  was  the  second  or  legislative 
assembly  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  The  writer,  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  confounds  what  is  called  ^  radical  reform^^ 
^ith  '  universal  suffrage  i*  but  radical  reform  has  certainly 
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been  warmly  espoused  by  many  persons  in  this  country,  by 
whom  universal  suffrage  has  been  discountenanced  and  dis- 
approved. We  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  in  thinking',  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  represent  the  ability  and 
the  property  of  the  country ;  but  as  property  is,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Burke,  inert  and  timid,  it  ought  to  have  a 
great  preponderance,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  usur- 
pation of  ability.  Talents,  without  property,  will  be 
found  much  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  states,  than 
property,  without  talents.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  both  were  always  united ;  but,  as  great  wealth  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  idleness,  there  will  be  found  in  every 
opulent  society  many  blockheads  who  are  rich,  and  many 
wise  men  who  are  poor. 

The  writer  argues,  that  if  the  work  of  reformation  be 
once  begun,  it  will  never  end.  But  the  history  of  this 
country  will  contradict  this  inference,  and  it  is  indeed  con- 
tradicted by  universal  experience.  For  how  many  salutary 
reforms  have  taken  place  in  this  country  at  different  periods, 
which  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and,  instead  of  en- 
couraging complaint,  have  produced  complacency !  We 
allow,  that  '  when  abstract  principles  are  taken  as  guides, 
there  is  no  means  of  giving  satisfaction  till  the  principle  is 
fully  adhered  to.'  But  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  is  not  one  of  abstract  principle,  but  of  practical 
expediency.  It  does  not  rest  on  the  metaphysical  discussion 
of  the  rights  either  of  men  or  of  women  ;  it  is  a  recurrence 
to  a  known  and  acknowledged  principle,  that  taxation  and 
representation  should  be  coordinate,  and  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
institution. 

The  author  ridicules  the  idea  of  attempting  to  brin^ 
back  '  Uie  constitution  to  its  first  principles,  to  its  original 
purity.'  This  he  calls  '  empty,  unmeaning  declamation  ;* 
and  he  asks  :  '  When  was  the  constitution  better  ?  When 
was  it  more  pure  V  *  *  *  We  agree  with  the  author, 
that  '  the  British  constitution,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
produce  of  a  fixed  plan  and  theory  like  what  was  attempted 
in  France,'  The  British  constitution  has  arisen  out  of  the 
exigencies  of  times  and  seasons,  and  has  been  a  perpetual 
accommodation  to  circumstances.  Hence  its  fitness  for  the 
country  and  the  people,  and  hence  its  practical  excellence, 
notwithstanding  its  abstract  defects.  The  British  consti- 
tution has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  one  great  change ; 
it  Ijas  been  gradually  formed  by  a  series  of  changes  3  it  has 
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©ot  been  one  mighty  innovation,  but  a  multiplicity  of  in- 
novations perpetually  going  on  through  a  long  course  of 
«ges.  The  ark  of  this  political  blessing  was  originally 
hewn  out  of  the  forests  in  Germany ;  but  it  has  been  suc- 
cessively repaired  and  altered  till  few  of  the  primitiv© 
planks  are  left  behind. 

It  is  not  very  wise,  nor  very  consistent  in  the  editor  of 
this  work  to  talk  against  reformations,  when  we  owe  so 
much  of  the  excellence  of  our  present  constitution  to  pre- 
ceding reforms.  But  as  no  human  institution  was  ever 
perfect, .  continual  reparations  are  necessary  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  the  ravages  of 
time.  Timely  reforms  are  the  only  means  of  preventing^ 
revolutions.      Indeed  universal  experience  proves  that 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  BEFORM  IS  THE  VITALITY  QF 
STATES. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  just  notice  an  insinuation 
of  this  writer  in  vol.  III.  p.  208,  that  Mr.  Fox  ^  had  ceased 
to  give  his  approbation  to  the  British  constitution ;'  be- 
cause in  the  heat  of  parliamentary  debate  he  had  uttered 
an  exaggerated  eulogy  on  that  of  France.  The  British 
constitution  never  had  a  warmer  friend  than  Mr.  Fox  in 
all  periods  of  his  political  life ;  and,  as  to  the  invidious 
suggestion,  that  he  '  preferred  a  constitution  without 
Peers,'  it  is  disproved  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Fox  was  connected  with  the  aristocracy  by  birth,  and 
attached  to  it  by  those  true  principles  of  whiggism,  which 
tend  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people. 


Art.  IV. — The  Banks  of  the  Wt/e,  a  Poem^  in  faur 
Books.  By  Robert  Bloomfield,  Author  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy.  London,  Yernor  and  Co.  and  others,  1811. 12mo. 
pp.  134.  price  5s.  Plates. 

PERHAPS  it  may  be  said,  observes  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
that  because  much  of  public  approbation  has  fallen  to  my 
lot,  it  may  be  unwise  to  venture  again.  If  Mr.  B.  writes 
chiefly  for  emolument,  this  objection  must  cease;  if  for  re- 
putation, we  must  unite  ourselves  to  those  who  would  im- 
peach his  wisdom  on  the  present  occasion.  His  poetical 
character,  though  widely  blazoned  by  the  trump  of  fame, 
is  not  of  that  very  exalted  nature  to  make  experiment 
dangerous ;  there  is  nevertheless  one  consideration,  which 
he  fihottld  bear  in  mind  ^  namely,  that  the  public  have  a 
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right,  on  hearing  of  a  new  poem  from  an  author,  who  was 
a  creature  of  their  own,  to  expect  a  very  visible  improve- 
ment in  those  points,  in  which  there  were  some  deficiencies 
on  a  former  occasion.  To  that  public,  and  to  those  who 
introduced  him  to  it,  Mr.  Bloomfi  eld  Will  be  found  want- 
ing in  due  deference,  should  he  be  proved,  now  that  he 
ventures  upon  a  new  poem — 

*  Priori  credere  faniae.' 
A  greater  ease  in  composition  is  undoubtedly  evident  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  an  increased  intimacy  with^  the 
machinery  of  poetry  is  another  point,  which  mifflit  "rea- 
sonably be  expected.  That  Mr.  B.  doeS  not  in  reality  pos- 
sess this,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert;  but  that  the  pre- 
sent volume  contains  no  symptoms  of  it,  we  are  compelled 
to  declare.  The  species  of  poem  indeed  before  us,  is  such, 
as  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  displaying  any  new 
lights  in  poetry,  which  the  author  may  have  acquired ; 
but  will  not  this  very  choice  of  style,  and  subject,  be  an 
argument  to  some  minds,  that  the  strength  of  that  pinion, 
of  which  so  much  was  prophesied,  neither  is  nor  will  be 
able  to  rise  nearer  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  than  it  did 
at  its  first  essay  ?  To  no  writers  can  the  old  Latin  adage 
of  ^  non  progredi  est  regredi*  be  applied  with  greater 
truth,  than  to  those  whose  first  popularity  arose  from  the 
same  combination  of  circumstances  as  those  of  the  present 
author's;  since  those  readers,  who  are  disappointed  in 
subsequent  attempts,  will  begin  to  suspect  that  they  au- 
gured too  highly  from  the  first.  Having  given  this  coun- 
sel to  our  author,  which  will,  we  trust,  be  received  in  the 
same  spirit  of  justice,  which  has  dictated  it,  we  proceed  to 
Lis  poem.  It  is  little  else  than  a  journal  in  easy  rhyme  of 
an  excursion  in  South  Wales,  with  occasional  apostrophes 
to  objects,  which  excited  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
a  few  historical  allusions,  which  were  recalled  to  the  me- 
mory by  the  places  visited.  The  metre  is  that  which 
Swift  has  recommended  by  his  example  for  epistolary 
verse,  a  jingle  of  eight  syllables,  well  adapted,  by  its 
natural  carelessness,  for  a  feble,  a  ballad,  a  burlesque,  of 
a  detail  of  common  occurrences,  but  which  has  seldom 
proved  equal  to  the  task  of  conducting  a  reader  through 
a  poem  of  any  length,  where  much  description  of  scenery 
is  attempted.  Mr.  Scott  has  indeed  given  an  entirely 
new  character  and  consequence  to  this  verse;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  beauties  in  which  he  has  clothed 
it,  it  has  more  than  once  been  objected  even  against  him. 
In  Mr.  Bloomfield's  hands  it  has  not  the  same  merits^  and 
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wears  much  too  great  an  air  of  familiarity  with  the  reader, 
not  unfrequently,  as  we  shall  see,  degenerating  into  vul- 
garity. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  some  of  the  author's  friends, 
resident  in  Gloucestershire,  proposed  thig  excursion,  and 
included  him  in  their  party.     The  little  tour  occupied  a 
fortnight :   As  Mr.  B.  had  never  before  seen  romantic  sce- 
nery, the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  was  proportionably 
greater.     The  route  pursued  was  by  descending  the  Wye 
from  Ross  to  Chepstow,  from  which  latter  place  an  ex- 
cursion was  made  into  other  parts  of  Monmouthshire,  and 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Wales.     On  these  materials 
the  present  poem  is  formed,  and  we  would,  by  no  means, 
have  our  readers  leave  us  with  the  idea,  that  we  conceive 
it  devoid  of  merit.     Its  descriptions  are  faithful,  the  ver- 
sification  easy  and  natural ;  the  thoughts,  though  seldom 
very  original,  fairly  dressed  out,  and  the  plan  remarkably 
inartificial.     That  the  poet  should  not  have  chosen  a  sub- 
ject, the  formation  of  which  required  more  machinery,  we 
have  regretted;  but  having  chosen  the  present  one,  we 
approve  of  the  simplicity  of  design  in  its  execution.     We 
will  quote  the  author^s  farewell  to  the  scenery  of  Mon- 
mouthshire as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  work. 
*  How  placid,  how  divinely  sweet 
The  flow'r-grown  brook,  that  by  our  feet 
Winds  on  a  summer's  day ;  e'en  where 
Its  name  no  classic  honours  share. 
Its  springs  untraced,  its  course  unknown^ 
Sea-ward  for  ever  rambling  down  \ 
Here  then  how  sweet,  pellucid,  chaste ; 
'Twas  this  bright  current  bade  us  taste  ) 

The  fullness  of  its  joy;  glide  .still 
Enchantress  of  Plinlimmon  hill ; 
Meandering  Wye !  still  let  me  dream  1 

In  raptures  o'er  thy  infant  stream ;  '     i 

For  could  th'  immortal  soul  forego  j 

Its  cumbrous  load  of  earthly  woe,  ■ 

And  clothe  itself  in  fairy  guise 

Too  small,  too  pure  for  human  eyes,  /; 

Blithe  would  we  se^k  thy  earliest  spring. 
Where  mountain  larks  first  try  the  wing; 
There  at  the  crimson  dawn  of  day 
Launch  a  scoop'd  leaf,  and  sail  away, 
Stretch'd  at  our  ease,  or  crouch  below. 
Or  climb  the  green  transparent  prow. 
Stooping  where  oft  the  blue  bell  sips 
The  passing  stream,  and  shakes,  and  dips ; 
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And  when  the  heifer  came  to  drink. 
Quick  from  the  gale  our  bark  would  shrink. 
And  huddle  down  amidst  the  brawl  - 

Of  many  a  five  inch  waterfall, 
Till  the  expanse  should  fairly  give 
Tlie  bowering  hazel  room  to  live ;  j 

And  as  each  swellijg  junction  came  5 

To  form  a  riv'let  worth  a  name, 
We*d  dart  beneath,  or  brush  away  "^ 

I  Long  beaded  webs,  that  else  might  stay  ^ 

Our  silent  course;  in  haste  retreat  ^ 

Where  whirlpools  near  the  bull-rush  meet. 
Wheel  round  the  ox  of  monstrous  size. 
And  count  below  his  shadowy  flies ; 
And  sport  amidst  the  throng,  and  when 
We  met  the  barks  of  giant  men 
Avoid  their  oars,  still  undescried 
And  mock  their  overbearing  pride  ; 
Then  vanish  by  some  magic  spell. 
And  shout  "  delicious  Wye  farewell."' 

We  do  not  think  that  we  could  have  selected  a  more 
£ivourable  passa<^e ;  it  shows  the  lively  fancy,  and  ready 
imagination  of  Mr.  B.  to  some  advantage.  Nor  is  the 
following  a  bad  simile  for  the  singular  bridge  at  Chepstow : 

•  Where  the  strange  bridge,  light,  trembling,  high. 
Strides  like  a  spider  o'er  the  Wye,* 

It  is  now  time  that  we  advert  to  the  unpleasant  part  of 
our  office,  and  justify  the  criticism,  which  we  advanced, 
when  we  said,  that  the  carelessness  of  the  metre  had  be- 
trayed the  author  into  many  vulgarities  of  language. 
Harry  of  Monmouth  was,  we  are  told, 

*  Of  France  the  terror,  England's  glory. 
As  Stratford's  bard  has  told  the  story.' 
Not  very  respectful  language  of  Shakspeare.    The  rodi 
.of  '  Symmon's  vat'  is,  we  presume^  attached  to  the  per* 
suasion  of  the  Quakers. 

*  A  tower  of  rock  that  seems  to  cry. 
Go  round  about  me,  neighbour  Wye* 
What  an  exclamation  is  this ! 

*  hang  the  dunce. 

Who  would  not  doff  his  cap  at  once. 
In  exstacy,  when  bold  and  new 
Bursts  oji  his  sight  an  opening  view.' 
The  following  would  be  very  poor  in  a  burlesque,  as  it 
has  no  merit  of  humour  to  recommend  it. 
•  And  there  on  springing  turf  all  seated 
Jove's  guests  were  never  half  so  treated^  (qw,  ill  or  well.) 
4 
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Journies  they  had,  and /eastings  many. 
But  never  came  to  Aher^anyJ 
The  county  of  Hereford  is  thus  apostrophized: 

*  Hail,  land  of  Cyder  !' P.  120. 

We  are  truly  sorry  that  we  could  multiply  these  instances 
of  bathos.  In  this  conclusion  of  our  article,  we  wish  not 
to  have  our  meaning  mistaken,  when  we  say,  that  we  have 
felt  some  disapprobation,  not  only  at  the  peculiar  faults 
which  we  have  noticed ;  but  at  opening  a  volume,  which 
must  rather  depress  than  exalt  the  poetical  character  of  its 
author.  To  the  tourist  on  the  Wye,  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
companion ;  or  to  those,  who  recollect  the  scenes  which 
are  here  delineated :  to  the  lover  of  poetry,  there  are  some 
things  which  will  give  pleasure ;  but  to  the  observer  of 
progressive  genius,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  bring  a  de- 
gree of  disappointment.  The  '  Farmer's  Boy'  was  a  very 
extraordinary  effort  of  unrefined  genius;  but  like  many 
other  poems,  it  suffered  unfairly  from  being  praised  too 
highly.  There  were  however  many,  by  whom  its  merits 
were  justly  appretiated.  Bloomfield's  minor  poems,  his 
tales,  &c.  are,  we  think,  very  unequal  to  the  first  poem. 
Rural  scenery  is  beyond  all  doubt  his  strong  hold.  He 
has  judged  well,  then,  we  may  be  told,  in  continuing  to 
offer  us  a  poetic  landscape.  To  this  we  can  only  reply, 
that  by  so  doing  he  certainly  shields  himself  from  the  risk 
of  much  critical  censure;  out,  at  the  same  time,  he  does 
not  even  attempt  to  mount  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder 
of  fame.  Numerous  are  the  subjects  and  kinds  of  poetry, 
which,  although  not  professedly  descriptive  of  scenery, 
admit  of  it  in  due  proportions ;  and  we  wish  that  Mr.  6» 
had  made  some  experiment  of  this  nature.  The  present 
volume  will,  we  fear,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  unless  he 
speedily  contradicts  it,  that  his  muse  possesses  no  capacity 
for  the  higher  flights  of  imagination.  There  are  a  few 
plates,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece,  are 
tolerably  executed. 

Art.  V. — Philosophical  Transactions    of  the  Royal  So* 

ciety  of  London  for  the  Year  1811.    Part  1, 
I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.     On  some  of  the  Combinations 

of  oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxygene,  and  on  the  chemical 

Relations  of  these  Principles  to  inflammable  Bodies. 

By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  L.  L.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

M.R.I.A.andM.R.L 

THE  firBt  object  of  Mr.  Davy's  researches  is  the  combi* 
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nations  of  the  two  gases  in  question  with  potassium  and 
sodium. 

Potassium  heated  in  oxymuriatic  gas  inflames  with  vio- 
lence; a  grain  of  the  metal  absorbs  about  1.  1  cubical  inch 
of  the  gas,  and  the  product  is  a  mere  binary  compound, 
the  same  as  muriate  of  potash  that  has  undergone  ignition. 

A  rigid  investigation  of  the  products  of  the  alkaline 
metals  heated  in  oxygene  gas  has  detected  some  errors  in 
the  conclusions  which  were  first  drawn  from  the  pheno- 
mena. Oxides  are  formed  of  an  orange  colour,  which 
were  thought  to  be  prot-oxides  of  the  metals.  They  ap- 
pear however  from  the  experiments  of  R.  M.  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard,  to  be  really  per-oxides^  containing  more 
oxygene  than  potash  or  soda.  With  these  conclusions, 
Mr.  Davy's  experiments  coincide.  Whether  true  prot- 
oxides can  be  formed  is  still  doubtful.  The  essential  pro- 
perties of  pure  potash  and  soda  (substances  which  it  was 
impossible  to  form  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  alka- 
line metals)  Mr.  Davy  describes  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

*  When  potassium  and  sodium  are  burnt  in  oxygene  gas  upon 
platina,  and  heated  to  redness  to  decompose  the  per-oxide  of 
potassium,  the  alkah'es  are  of  a  grayish  green  colour.  They 
are  harder  than  common  potash  or  soda,  and  as,  well  as  I  could 
determine  by  an  imperfect  trial,  of  greater  specific  gravity. 
They  require  a  strong  red  heat  for  their  perfect  fluidity,  and 
evaporate  slowly,  by  a  still  farther  increase  of  temperature. 
When  small  quantities  of  water  are  added  to  them,  they  heat 
violently,  become  white,  and  are  converted  into  hydrats,  and 
then  are  easily  fusible  and  volatile.' 

These  pure  alkalies  differ  from  those  prepared  by  alco- 
hol by  the  absence  of  water  in  their  composition.  By 
heating  40  grains  of  potash  (that  had  been  ignited  for 
several  minutes)  with  100  grains  of  boracic  acid,  which 
had  been  also  heated  to  whiteness ,  for  an  hour,  nearly, 
6|  grains  of  water  were  expelled.  A  similar  experiment 
with  soda,  indicated  22. 9  parts  of  water  in  100  parts  of 
soda.  Potassium  heated  with  dry  boracic  acid  gave  no 
indication  of  moisture.  Mr.  Davy  concludes  from  these 
facts, 

•  that  common'  potash  and  soda  are  hydrats,  and  the  bodies 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  alkaline  metals,  are,  as  I  have 
mlways  stated,  pure  metallic  oxides  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends) free  from  water.' 

Having  premised  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Davy  pro- 
ceeds to  the  action  by  heat,  of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  the 
pure  alkaliiie  oxides^  potash  and  soda.    The  general  cir* 
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cumstances  attending  this  combination  are,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  oxymuriatic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  oxides  as 
by  the  metals,  and  that  all  the  oxygen  which  had  been 
united  to  the  potassium  and  sodium  is  expelled  by  the 
superior  attraction  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid.  If  the  hy- 
drats  be  used,  instead  of  the  dry  alkalies,  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  :  and  when  muriatic  acid 
gas  was  substituted  for  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  muriate  of 
potash  (with  potassium)  is  formed,  and  water  likewise. 

These  experiments  have  led  to  an  easy  mode  of  pro- 
curing pure  sodium.  Common  salt,  that  has  been  ignited, 
is  heated  with  potassium,  and  the  result  is  pure  sodium. 
Two  parts  of  potassium  produce  rather  more  than  one  of 
sodium. 

The  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  from  which  oxygen  is 
expelled  by  heat,  Mr.  Davy  considers  to  be  a  triple  com- 
pound of  oxygene,  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  potassium.  The 
formation  of  the  per-oxide  of  potassium  very  much  con- 
firms this  idea.  The  rationale  of  the  process  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  formation  of  this  salt,  one  quantity  of  pot- 
ash is  decomposed  by  the  attraction  of  oxymuriatic  gas  to 
form  muriate  of  potash  ;  but  the  oxygene,  instead  of  being 
set  free  in  the  nascent  state,  enters  into  combination  with 
another  portion  of  potash  to  form  a  per-oxide,  and  with 
oxymuriatic  gas. 

Mr.  Davy's  next  object  of  investigation  was  the  alka- 
line earths,  baryta,  lime,  and  strontia.  The  muriates 
formed  with  these  bases,  having  been  exposed  a  long  time 
to  a  white  heat,  are  not  decomposable  by  any  simple  at- 
traction :  dry  boracic  acid  separates  nothing  from  them, 
though  when  water  is  added,  they  readily  afford  muriatic 
acid  and  their  peculiar  earths.  Hence  Mr.  D.  suspected 
that  these  compounds  consisted  merely  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  oxymuriatic  gas.  Accordingly  it 
appears  that  when  these  earths  are  heated  to  redness  in 
oxymuriatic  gas,  a  body  precisely  the  same  as  a  dry  mu- 
riate is  formed,  and  oxygene  is  expelled  from  the  earth. 

Dry  quicklime  was  heated  in  a  retort  filled  with  mu- 
riatic gas ;  water  was  instantly  formed  in  great  abundance, 
which  Mr.  Davy  attributes  to  the  hydrogene  of  the  acid 
combining  with  the  oxygene  of  the  lime. 

Mr.  Davy  heated  likewise  magnesia,  alumine,  and  silex 
to  redness  in  oxymuriatic  gas,  but  no  change  took  place. 

From  the  metals  of  the  earths,  Mr.  Davy  proceeds  to 
the  comJiination  of  the  common  metals  with  oxygene  and 
oxymuriatic  gas.     All  of  them,  except  silver,  lead,  nickel, 
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cobalt,  and  gold,  when  heated,  burnt  in  the  oxjmuriatic 
gas,  and  the  volatile  metals  with  flame  :  arsenic,  antimony, 
tellurium,  and  zinc,  with  a  white  flame ;  mercury  with  a 
red  flame.  The  product  from  arsenic  was  butter  of  ar- 
senic ;  from  antimony  butter  of  antimony  ;  from  tellurium 
the  product  resembled  that  from  antimony  ;  mercury  gave 
corrosive  sublimate;  that  from  zinc  resembled  in  colour 
that  from  antimony,  but  was  much  less  volatile. 

The  combination  of  iron  and  oxymuriatic  gas  was  of  a 
bright  brown,  iridescent,  with  a  lustre  approaching  to  the 
metallic.  It  volatilized  at  a  moderate  heat,  filling  the 
vessel  with  minute  crystals  of  extraordinary  splendour. 
Acted  upon  by  water,  it  gave  red  muriate  of  iron. 

Copper  formed  a  bright  and  brown  substance ;  manga- 
nese one  of  a  deep  brown  colour  ;  tungsten  a  sublimate  of 
a  deep  orange;  tin  Libavius's  liquor;  silver  and  lead  pro- 
duced horn-silver  and  horn-lead;  and  bismuth  butter  of 
bismuth. 

When  the  metallic  oxides  are  exposed  to  the  oxymu» 
riatic  gas,  the  results  are  various,  according  to  the  sub- 
stances employed.  In  some  cases  oxygene  is  given  off", 
and  then  it  was  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as. 
that  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  metal.  This  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  zinc.  In  the  de- 
composition of  the  black  oxide  of  iron  and  the  white  oxide 
of  arsenic,  the  changes  were  of  a  very  beautiful  kind ;  no 
oxygene  was  given  off*  in  either  case,  but  butter  of  arsenic 
and  arsenical  acid  formed  in  one  instance ;  and  the  ferru- 
ginous sublimate,  and  red  oxide  of  iron  in  the  other. 

The  only  instance  in  which  a  trial  was  made  to  decom- 
pose a  common  muriatic  acid  was  in  that  of  the  fawn-co- 
loured oxide  of  tin ;  water  rapidly  separated,  and  Liba- 
vius's  liquor  was  formed. 

From  these  experiments  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Mr.  Davy  from  his  former  communication  on  this  interest- 
ing subject  seem  fully  confirmed.  Oxymuriatic  gas  com- 
bines with  inflammable  bodies,  and  forms  with  them  sim- 
ple binary  compounds.  And  when  it  acts  upon  oxides  it 
either  produces  the  expulsion  of  their  oxygene,  or  causes 
it  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  This  gas  does  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  any  acid  matter;  but  like  oxygene,  must 
be  combined  in  large  quantity  with  peculiar  inflammable 
matter,  to  form  acid  matter.  Contrary  to  acids,  it  expels 
oxygene  from  prot-oxides,  and  combines  with  per-oxides. 

On  these  principles  Mr.  Davy  explains  the  action  of 
muriatic  acid  on  (the  black  or)  per- oxide  of  manganese. 
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When  these  bodies  are  heated  together,  water  is  formed; 
oxymuriatic  gas  produced,  and  the  per-oxide  rendered 
brown.  According  to  Mr.  Davy's  theory,  muriatic  acid, 
consisting  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  hydrogene,  the  latter 
substance  combines  with  oxygene  from  the  per-oxide  ta 
produce  water.  We  must  observe,  that  in  the  explanation 
Mr.  D.  has  overlooked  the  formation  of  the  muriate  of 
manganese. 

The  bleaching  property  of  this  gas,  Mr.  Dav^  attributes 
to  its  power  of  decomposmg  water,  and  liberating  its  oxy* 
gene.  By  the  aid  of  an  apparatus,  contrived  to  dry  com- 
pletely both  the  gas  and  the  substance  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, previous  to  their  being  brought  in  contact,  he 
found  that  the  colour  of  the  substance  to  be  bleached  con- 
tinued, under  these  circumstances,  unaltered.  When 
either  the  gas,  or  the  coloured  substance,  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  moisture,  the  colour  is  readily  destroyed. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  chemical  books,  that  oxymuriatic 
gas  is  capable  of  being  condensed  and  crystallized  at  a  low 
temperature.  Mr.  Davy  has  found  this  statement  to  be 
erroneous.  The  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  freezes  more 
readily  than  pure  water ;  which  circumstance  has  probably 
caused  the  error.  The  pure  gas  dried  by  muriate  of  lime 
undergoes  no  change  at  a  temperature  of  40  below  0®  of 
Fahrenheit. 

We  think  then  it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Davy,  that  it 
is  at  present  not  proved  that  the  gas  called  hitherto  oxy- 
muriatic, contains  oxygen,  and  that  therefore  its  name  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  just  nomenclation.  Till  it  is 
decompounded  it  must  be  deemed  an  element,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  known  by  a  simple  term.  Mr.  Davy  proposes 
a  name  founded  upon  one  of  its  obvious  and  characteristic 
properties — its  colour,  and  to  call  it  chlorire,  or  chloric 
gas.  Most  of  the  salts  too  which  have  been  called  mu- 
riates, are  not  known  to  contain  either  muriatic  acid,  or 
oxygene.  Some  of  them,  as  the  liquor  of  Libavius,  are 
convertible  into  muriates  by  water;  others,  as  horn-silver, 
seem  incapable  of  being  converted  into  true  muriates. 
To  designate  such  compounds,  Mr.  Davy  proposes  to  add 
to  the  name  of  their  inflammable  base,  the  termination 
mc.  Thus  argentanc  may  signify  horn-silver;  stannanc, 
Libavius's  liquor;  antimonanc,  butter  of  antimony,  and 
so  on  for  the  rest.  This  proposal,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  cause  a  revolution  in  chemical  language,  almost  as 
great  as  that  effected  by  the  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic 
theory  J  and  we  hope  will  be  well  weighed  before  it  i& 
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adopted.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  offer  a  suggestion, 
we  would  call  what  has  been  termed  oxymuriatic  gas, 
simple  muriatic  gas  ;  most  of  the  saline  matters  (for  surely 
they  ©till  must  be  deemed  such)  may  retain  their  present 
name ;  and  those  formed  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  may 
receive  the  name  of  hydro-muriates.  We  doubt  whether 
chemical  science  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a  no- 
menclature approaching  even  to  perfection;  and  think 
therefore  that  all  great  and  extensive  changes  of  language 
ought  for  the  present  to  be  avoided. 

II.  The  Croonian  Lecture,  on  some  Physiological  Re- 
searches respecting  the  Influence  of  the  Brain  on  the 
Action  of  the  Heart,  and  on  the  Generation  of  Animal 
Heat.    By  Mr.  B.  C.  Brodie,  F.  R.  S. 

Many  theories  have  been  formed  on  the  source  of  ani- 
mal heat,  and  the  greater  part  of  physiologists  have 
thought  the  lungs  to  be  the  organ  in  which  it  is  produced. 
But  many  phenomena  in  the  living  body  are  adverse  to 
this  hypothesis.  We  may  instance  the  increase  of  tempe- 
rature, the  effects  of  local  disease,  as  of  inflammation, 
&-C.  Mr.  Hunter  too  (we  believe)  has  noticed  that  in 
consequence  of  some  diseases  the  body  retains  its  heat 
afler  death,  much  more  tenaciously  than  is  common.  This 
paper  of  Mr.  Brodie's,  we  apprehend,  must  entirely  sub- 
vert this  doctrine,  whilst  it  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of 
all  hypothetical  reasonings ;  and  the  sandy  foundation  on 
which  all  theory  rests,  which  is  not  bottomed  on  expe- 
riment. 

The  general  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  this  cu- 
rious investigation,  may  be  collected  from  his  first  expe- 
riment, which  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  I  divided  the  spinal  marrow  of  a  rabbit  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  occiput  and  atlas,  and  having  made  an  opening  into 
the  trachea,  fitted  into  it  a  tube  of  elastic  gum,  to  which  was 
connected  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  so  constructed  that  the  lungs 
might  be  inflated,  and  then  allowed  to  empty  themselves.  By 
repeating  this  process  once  in  five  seconds,  the  lungs  being  each 
time  fully  inflated  with  fresh  atmospheric  air,  an  artificial  respi- 
ration was  kept  up.  I  then  secured  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
neck,  and  removed  the  head,  by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts 
above  the  ligature,  and  separating  the  occiput  from  the  atlas. 
The  heart  beat  apparently  with  as  much  strength  and  frequency 
as  in  a  living  animal.  I  examined  the  blood  in  the  different 
sets  of  vessels,  and  found  it  dark  coloured  in  the  venae  cava» 
3nd  pulmonary  artery;  and  of  the  usual  florid  red  colour  in  the 
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pulmonary  veins  and  aorta.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  minuets 
from  the  time  of  the  spinal  marrow  being  dividedj^  the  action  of 
the  heart  became  fainter,  and  the  experiment  was  put  an  end  to. 

*  With  a  view  to  promote  the  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  Society 
for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  animal  Chemistry,  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  nerves  oh  the  secretions,  I  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain whether  they  continued  after  the  influence  of  the  brain 
was  removed.  In  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  I  emp- 
tied the  bladder  of  its  contents  by  pressure;  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  the  bladder  continued  empty. 

*  This  experiment  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  might  be  made  to  continue  after  the  brain  was  removed, 
by  means  of  artificial  respiration  ;  but  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  secretion  of  urine  did  not  take  place.  It  appeared, 
however,  desirable  to  repeat  the  experiment  on  a  larger  and  less 
delicate  animal,  and  that  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  right  to  ascer- 
tain, whether,  under  these  circumstances,  the  animal  heat  was 
kept  up  to  the  natural  standard.' 

In  the  second  experiment  (on  a  middle-sized  dog^)  the 
circumstance  of  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  the  same  as  in  that  just  related.  At  the  end  of 
35  minutes  the  pulsations  from  76  strokes  in  a  minute  rose 
to  84,  and  at  an  hour  and  half  to  88.  At  the  end  of  two 
hours  it  fell  to  70,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  halt 
to  3j  in  a  rninute,  when  the  experiment  was  put  to  an  end. 
During  this  process  the  body  i^radually  cooled-  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  heat  had  fallen  from  100**  t^  94°;  in 
two  hours  to  86";  in  two  hours  and  a  half  to  78^  As  in 
the  former  experiment^  the  secretion  of  urine  appeared  to 
be' stopped. 

The  third  experiment  on  a  rabbit  afforded  results  similar 
to  those  of  the  second. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  experiments  (the  first  on  a  dog- 
the  second  on  a  rabbit)  particular  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  artificial  inspiration  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  natural  inspirations  in  fulness  and  frequency  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  have  made  them  more 
lull  and  more  frequent.  Still,  howpver,  the  result  was  the 
same:  for  a  time  the  force  of  the  circulation  continued, 
apparently,  unimpaired;  but  the  heat  ffraduallv  dimi' 
nished.  *^ 

The  sixth  experiment  we  pass  over,  as  Mr.  Brodie  him- 
self considers  it  to  be  defective.  In  the  seventh,  two  rab- 
bits  were  used,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  could  be  de- 
termined by  the  eye.  One  of  these  animals  was  treated 
as  described  m  the  first  experiment;  the  other  was  killed 
by  dividing  the  spinal  marrow;  and  the  temperature  of 
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each  was  compared  at  corresponding  periods.     The  result 
of  this  experiment  is  shewn  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Rabbit  with  artificial 
Respiration. 

Dead  Rabbit.             | 

Time. 

Therm,  ih 

Therm,  in  the 

Therm,  iu 

Therm,  in  the 

the  Rectum. 

Pericardium. 

the  Rectum. 

Pericardium. 

Before  the   7 

Experiment.  3 

lOOi 

100§ 

.30  mill. 

97 

99 

45  — 

95| 

98 

60  — 

94 

96^ 

75  ~ 

92 

95 

90  — 

91 

94 

100  — 

90i 

87^ 

93 

904 

The  thorax,  in  this  experiment,  cooled  more  quickly 
than  the  abdomen,  even  in  the  dead  animal;  which  must 
be  owing  to  the  difference  of  bulk  of  these  two  parts. 
But,  what  was  more  striking,  the  animal  with  artificial 
respiration,  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  This 
Mr.  Brodie  attributes  to  the  application  of  the  air  to  the 
lungs. 

*  This/  he  says,  *  is  what  might  be  expected  if  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  does  not  depend  on  respiration,  since  the 
cold  air  by  which  the  kings  were  inflated,  must  necessarily  have 
abstracted  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  particularly  as  its  influ- 
ence was  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  respiration.' 

The  eighth  experiment  was  instituted,  to  show  that  an 
animal  (a  rabbit)  in  which  the  circulation  was  maintained 
by  artificial  respiration,  cooled  more  rapidly  than  another 
whose  lungs  were  inflated  in  asimilar  manner ;  but  in  whom 
the  circulation  could  not  be  carried  on,  a  ligature  having 
been  laid  round  the  base  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Brodie  has 
summed  up  the  general  results  of  his  inquiry  in  the  four 
following  propositions. 

*  1.  The  influence  of  the  brain  is  not  directly  necessary  to 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

*  2.  When  the  brain  is  injured  or  removed,  the  action  of  the 
heart  ceases,  only  because  respiration  is  under  its  influence,  and 
if  under  these  circumstances  respiration  is  artificially  produced, 
the  circulation  will  still  continue.' 

These  propositions  we  cannot  help  thinking  somewhat 
too  broad.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  circulation  can  be 
carried  on  ad  libitum  for  any  time ;  only  that  it  can  be 
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prolonged  for 'a  time.  We  should  say,  therefore,  that  the 
circulation  is  but  partially  dependent  upon  the  brain.  But 
to  proceed. 

*  3.  When  the  influence  of  the  braiu  is  cut  off,  the  secretion 
of  urine  appears  to  cease,  and  no  heat  is  generated ;  notwith- 
standing the  functions  of  respiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  continue  to  be  perfonned,  and  the  usual  changes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  are  produced  in  the  lungs. 

*  4.  When  the  air  respired  is  colder  than  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  the  animal,  the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  to  generate, 
but  to  diminish  animal  heat.' 

III.  On  the  Expansion  of  any  Functions  of  Multino- 
mials. By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  Communicated  by 
H.  Davy,  Esq.  44  D.  Sec.  R.S. 

The  Theory  of  Functions  has  not  yet  met  with  much  at- 
tention from  JEnglish  mathematicians  ;  it  is,  therefore,  gra- 
tifying to  see  this  attempt  towards  the  investigation  of  a 
difficult  and  abstruse  problem  important  to  the  perfection 
of  that  theory. 

Mr.  Knight  informs  us,  that  the  subject  has  been  success- 
fully treated  by  M.  Arbogast,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Du 
Calcul  des  Derivations  i  but  the  method  here  given,  which 
is  a  fluxionary  process,  he  conceives  to  be  more  uniform  in 
the  solutions  of  the  several  cases,  and  on  that  account, 
more  easily  understood  and  remembered. 

As  the  treatise  of  M.  Arbogast  has  not  fallen  under  our 
notice,  we  are  unable  to  enter  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
two  methods.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Knight  has  con- 
ducted the  investigation,  has  great  merit ;  and  the  several 
processes  which  he  has  laid  down  for  deriving  the  coeffi- 
cient of  one  term  from  the  coefficient  of  others,  display 
considerable  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Knight  himself  thus  states  the  advantages  of  his 
method  over  thai  of  M.  Arbogast. 

'  To  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  its  brevity  will  be  a  recommen- 
dation ;  and  that  it  requires  no  notation  different  from  that  in 
common  use.  The  uniformity  of  the  procedure  is  such,  that, 
when  we  have  arrived  at  the  rules  for  one  simple  multinomial,  a 
person  of  any  skill  in  this  kind  of  inquiry,  might  easily  divine 
those  for  the  more  difficult  cases.  But  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance is  the  perfection  given  to  inverse  derivation^  and  tlje 
iacility  with  which  we  may,  by  that  means,  find  any  large  number 
of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  a  function  of  one  or  of  a  thousand 
multinomials;  whereas,  from  M.  Arbogast's  methods,  it  would 
not,  I  imagine,  be  very  easy  to  give  a  rule  in  words  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  function  of  five  or  six.' 

Dd  2 
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IV.  On  a  Case  of  Nervous  Affection,  cured  by  Pressure 
of  the  Carotids;  with  some  Physiological  Remarks. 
By  C.H.  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

In  the  year  1788,  Dr.  PaiTy  published,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  a  case  in  which  the 
paroxysms  of  a  nervous  disorder,  attended  with  head-ache, 
vertigo,  mania,  dyspnoea,  and  convulsions,  were  removed 
by  making  a  firm  pressure  upon  either  one  or  both  carotids. 
In  consequence  of  the  observations  suggested  by  this  case, 
Dr.  Parry  has  been  led  to  consider  such  symptoms  as  an 
effect  of  excessive  momentum  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; 
and  he  has  (as  he  informs  us),  applied  this  principle  with 
great  success  to  the  cure  of  a  vast  number  of  such  maladies 
which  had  resisted  the  usual  means. 

From  various  cases  of  this  kind,  he  has  selected  one 
which  occurred  in  January,  1805.  It  was  a  case,  in  which, 
besides  a  variety  of  anomalous  nervous  feelings,  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  deltoid  of  the  lefl  side 
were  aflfected  with  a  constant  and  very  troublesome  vibra- 
tory motion.  Strong  pressure  on  the  right  carotid  artery 
uniformly  stopped  all  the  vibrations  ;  that  on  the  left  had 
no  apparent  influence.  These  experiments  were  afterwards 
repeated  on  this  lady  in  London,  by  Dr.  Bailie,  with  a 
similar  result. 

We  can  readily  conceive,  that  this  practice  may  be  occa- 
sionally very  useful.  The  effect,  however,  can  be  but 
transient.  It  would  be  worthy  of  Dr.  Parry's  ingenuity  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  increased  impetus  itself,  which 
might  excite  some  hopes  of  stopping  the  recurrence  of 
such  disorders. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI. — The  Milesian  Chiefs  a  Romance.  By  the 
Author  of  Montorio,  and  the  Wild  Irish  Boy,  4  vols. 
London,  Colburn,  1812. 

THIS  romance  is  dedicated  to  the  quarterly  reviewers, 
to  whom  the  author  has  returned  his  thanks  in  rather  a 
pointed  manner.  To  avoid  such  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
assure  the  author  of  the  Milesian  Chief,  that  we  have  little 
predilection  for  talking  of  ourselves,  we  shall  hasten  to 
give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  romance  now  before 
us.    We  must;  in  the  first  place,  assure  our  fair  country- 
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women,  that  the  Milesian  Chief  opens  with  as  much  mys- 
tery as  any  reasonable  person  would  wish,  viz. : — a  monk 
and  an  Italian  monk,  who  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  potent 
agent  in  all  manner  of  mischief  which  the  author  may 
think  proper  to  set  him  about.  This  said  arch  fiend  of  a 
monk  makes  his  debut  in  the  first  chapter,  and  though  he 
may  not  kppear  quite  so  exquisite  a  devil  as  Schedoni  in 
the  romance  of  The  Italian,  yet  he  performs  the  part  allotted 
to  him  with  perfect  nonchalance. 

But  to  begin.  My  Lord  Montclare,  an  English  peer,  is 
represented  as  residing  many  years  in  Italy,  and  married 
to  an  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who  is  supposed  to  be  dead. 
On  the  opening  of  this  romance,  Lord  Montclare  is  re- 
siding at  Naples,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  reputed  heiress  to  his  large 
fortunes.  This  daughter,  who  is  called  Armida  Fitzalban, 
is  a  girl  of  uncommon  endowments  of  mind,  and  great 
beauty  of  person.  Lord  Montclare  is  constantly  pursued 
by  the  monk  (whom  we  before  mentioned),  whose  presence, 
at  times,  very  strangely  affects  his  lordship,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  no  pleasure  in  society,  employment,  or 
business.  His  melancholy  abstraction  seems  to  be  relieved 
only  by  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  his  daughter's 
talents ;  and,  as  far  as  acquired  accomplishments  are  con- 
cerned, Armida  appears  a  rara-avis;  for  she  is  mad#  to 
'  sing  like  a  muse,  dance  like  a  grace,  compose  like  a 
Sappho,  and  declaim  like  an  Aspasia.' 

Armida  is  first  introduced  to  us  at  a  fete  given  by  her 
father,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  departing  from  Naples.  At 
this  fete,  Armida  acts  all  manner  of  wonderful  fine  things, 
so  fine,  that  to  our  old  fashioned  notions,  she  appears  more 
fit  for  a  performer  on  the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in 
the  Haymarket,  than  a  well  educated  woman  of  quality. 
But  this  simple  opinion  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for  we 
are  old  fashioned  gentlemen,  who  prefer  seeing  our  girls 
exhibiting  their  acquirements  with  ease,  modesty,  and 
good  humour,  to  a  select  circle  of  their  friends,  rather  than 
performing  their  pas  seuls  in  public,  or  declaiming  a  la 
Siddonsy  for  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  At  the  fete 
above  mentioned,  Armida  may  be  said  to  play  the  Jlrst 
jiddle.  When  the  music  room  is  thrown  open,  she  is  dis- 
covered by  the  company  leaning  on  an  instrument,  the 
blaze  of  lights  causing  a  fine  exhibition  of  her  elegant 
person.  She  is  adorned  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  which 
simplicity,  contrasted  with  the  more  sparkling  females 
around  her,  makes  her  appear  a  striking  and  classical 
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figure.  Armida  soon  begins  hep  operations,  and  strikes 
her  auditors  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  but,  as  we  may 
not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  her  various  performanoes,  we 
will  extract  the  account  of  them. 

'  A  curtain,  suddenly  raised,   discovered   a  scene  of  *ucb 
beauty,  that  every  one  felt  Armida  was  the  artisl 

'  It  was  a  small  apartment,  which  her  paintings  had  converted, 
into  a  kind  of  theatre,  and  to  which  they  had  given  a  range  of 
view  and  a  depth  of  perspective  that  delighted  even  the  scientific 
Italians.  It  represented  the  garden  of  an  oriental  palace:  the 
sides  filled  with  flowers,  whose  lofty  and  luxuriant  clusters 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  height  of  the  apartment,  and  whose 
deep  and  sunny  hues  were  softened  by  the  magic  diffusion  of 
the  lights ;  and  the  perspective,  terminated  in  an  arch,  beyona 
which  was  caught  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Charac- 
tered with  all  the  spectral  grandeur,  the  prostrate  dignity  of  an- 
tiquity,  they  presented  that  mixture  of  deviation  and  decay  that 
combines  our  admiration  of  greatness  with  our  interest  in  debi- 
lity. The  daring  and  gigantic  style  of  the  ruins  seemed  to 
realize  the  idea  of  the  modern  Persians,  that  the  **  palace  of 
forty  pillars"  is  the  work  of  super-human  hands,  and  the  haunt 
of  the  spirits  of  former  ages. 

'  Tiie  sculptures  and  relics  were  touched  with  a  legendary 
truth,  that  proved  an  equal  knowledge  of  history  and  design ; 
but  the  luxury  of  colouring,  the  picturesque  associations,  and 
the  fairy  touches  of  invention,  made  the  artist  every  where  felt 
through  the  work.  The  perspective,  prolonged  through  a  range 
of  pillars  and  arches,  of  fragments  and  foliage,  was  flushed  with 
that  rich  and  lovely  light  that  displayed  the  powers  of  the  most 
inspired  imagination  embodying  the  glories  of  the  most  re- 
Splendent  climate. 

*  Armida  advanced  on  the  stage  alone :  she  was  in  the  oriental 
dress,  and  she  h^d  an  instrument  in  her  hand  resembling  the 
lute.  Waudesford  gazed  with  astonishment:  the  pale,  slight, 
simply  6la(5  girl  he  had  lately  seen  was  transformed  into  the  most 
brilliant  female  in  the  world.  The  colour  which  applause 
brought  to  her  cheek  mantled  richly  through  the  tinge  of  rouge 
she  had  put  on  to  conceal  the  eff*ects  of  her  exertions. 

'  She  appeared  as  the  oriental  muse,  and  recited  a  poem  she 
had  translated  from  the  Persian,  sometimes  accompanying  herself 
on  the  instrument  in  her  hand. 

*  The  Scavans  could  easily  discover  how  much  the  poem  was 
indebted  to  the  translator ;  and  the  resources  she  displayed  filled 
them  with  astonishment.  The  mythology  and  antiquities  of  the 
east  were  touched  on,  or  spared,  with  that  familiarity  which  im- 
plies volumes  ;  and  the  wonders  of  eastern  fable  were  decorated 
with  all  the  melodious  pomp  of  Italian  modulation  :  but  the 
critics  remarked  that  she  dwelt  much  on  description  and  little  on 
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passion,  and  seemed  fonder  of  displaying  the  powers  that  dazzle 
the  imagination  than  those  that  touch  and  enchain  the  heart :  but 
all  power  of  criticism  was  forgot,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
she  burst  into  a  song  of  triumph  to  congratulate  the  victory  of 
her  hero.  She  hung  her  lute  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  scene, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  band  concealed  behind  it,  gave  herself  up 
to  the  display  of  those  amazing  vocal  powers  which  she  had  sup- 
pressed during  the  recitation.  The  torrent  of  sound  that  she 
now  poured  forth,  the  height  to  which  she  soared,  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  traversed  intervals  that  connected  the  widest  ex- 
tremes of  human  voice,  the  precision  with  which  she  marked 
their  minutest  subdivisions,  and,  above  all,  the  ease  of  attitude 
and  expression  which  she  preserved  amid  her  exertions,  like  a 
skilful  charioteer,  who  commands  and  enjoys  the  flight  of  his 
coursers,  whilst  their  speed  terrifies  the  spectators,  filled  the 
Italians  with  a  sensation  which  applause  could  neither  express  or 
exhaust. 

*  Armida  retired  amid  these  applauses,  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  emotion,  but  still  preserving  a  proud  triumph  of  expression 
through  her  faltering  steps  and  exhausted  frame. 

*  Amid  the  tumult  of  delight  Wandesford  alone  remained 
silent.  The  first  impression  that  he  felt  was  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed a  piece  of  mechanism :  the  music,  the  paintings,  the 
graces  of  motion,  and  the  radiations  of  genius  he  had  witnessed, 
seemed  the  result  of  a  deception  practised  on  his  senses ;  a  kind 
of  intellectual /a^a  morgana,  which  he  determined  to  watdi  and 
detect  the  first  opportunity :  but  his  resolution  was  defeated  in  a 
moment  by  the  appearance  of  Armida,  who  was  discovered,  as 
the  curtain  again  was  unfolded,  in  the  costume  of  the  Grecian 
muse. 

*  The  local  scenery  was  taken  from  Athens,  and  the  partlienon 
and  the  temple  of  the  winds  were  sketched  in  the  perspective 
with  the  boldness  of  a  master,  and  the  graphic  precision  of  an 
historian.  Among  the  picturesque  and  indefinite  touches  of  the 
scenery  the  Italians  observed  almost  every  ruin  of  classic  cele- 
brity, the  pediments,  the  entablatures,  the  urns  that  formed  the 
ornament  of  their  cabinets,  and  the  study  of  their  antiquaries. 

The  antique  truth  of  the  pictures,  the  mellow  light  that  was 
artfully  effused  over  them,  the  severity  of  the  architecture,  and 
the  chaster  brilliancy  of  the  climate,  were  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  luxuriant  colours  and  lavish  magnificence  of  the  oriental 
landscape ;  and  the  perfect  and  regular  beauty  of  Armida  was 
more  visible  amid  the  scene  that  surrounded  her,  and  in  the 
white,  simple,  statue-like,  drapery  she  wore.  She  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  ancient  drama,  on  their  powers  of  expressing 
passions  by  attitude,  and  she  alluded  to  some  classical  passages 
which  describe  a  long  and  varied  narrative,  represented  by  the 
gestures  of  a  single  performer.  The  novelty  of  hearwig  the  laws 
of  the  Greek  drama,  discussed  by   a  girl  of  eighteen,  with  the 
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elocution  and  grace  of  an  Aspasia,  was  forgot  even  by  Wander 
ford,  as  he  gazed  on  her  beautiful  figure,  whose  attitudes,  like 
the  chords  of  an  instrument,  seemed  susceptible  of  every  modu- 
lation that  the  endless  varieties  of  passion  can  give  or  require- 
The  Italians  were  delighted  to  behold  those  models  of  grace  and 
expression  which  had  so  long  been  confined  to  painting  and 
marble,  revived  in  the  figure  before  them,  with  all  the  animation 
of  life,  and  the  magic  graces  of  motion ;  and  they  were  amazed 
at  the  facility  with  which  she  passed  from  the  rigid  and  breath- 
less calm  of  a  vestal  to  the  luxurious  frenzy  of  a  bacchante. 
But  she  had  reserved  all  her  strength  for  the  last  exertion,  in 
which  she  represented  the  story  of  Niobe.  The  spectators  fc^lt 
the  very  wounds,  of  which  each  seemed  to  pierce  her  through  : 
they  looked  to  every  variation  of  the  action  as  a  respite  from 
their  sensations,  yet  each  was  more  painful  than  the  preceding- 
But  when  the  last  blow  was  aimed,  when  her  dark,  speaking  eye 
was  fixed,as  if  by  fascination, on  the  winged  death  that  approached, 
when  shrinking  into  herself  she  seemed  trying  to  hide  her  last 
child  within  her  very  vitals,  when  with  short  and  hopeless 
catchings  she  spread  to  more  than  its  utmost  extent  the  vain  de- 
fence of  her  robe,  and  the  rigid  agony  of  her  limbs  almost 
shewed  the  beginning  encroachments  of  the  stone  upon  the 
principles  of  life,  a  convulsive  shudder  pervaded  the  whole  as- 
sembly, nor  was  it  till  after  some  moments  that  it  was  perceived 
she  had  fainted  from  her  exertions/ 

The  captain,  Wandesford,  whose  name  our  readers  will 
notice  in  the  above  extract,  is  the  nephew  of  Lord  Mont- 
clare,  a  young  man  of  no  very  amiable  propensities.  The 
day  after  this  fete,  Armida  accompanies  her  father  on  his 
journey  to  England,  taking  Paris  in  their  route.  Armida's 
reception  in  England  is  descriptive  of  the  Beau  Monde, 
and  well  contrasted  with  the  servile  adoration  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  effeminate  Italians 
with  whom  she  had  resided. 

'  But  it  was  with  strong  emotion  she  prepared  to  visit  England  ; 
the  country  of  her  ancestors,  the  country  of  her  birth,  the 
country  where  the  mind,  alike  of  man  and  woman,  neither 
shackled  by  slavery  or  distorted  by  superstition,  is  permitted  to 
attain  its  full  growth,  and  appear  in  its  grandest  dimensions. 

*  She  arrived,  tremblingly  alive  with  the  tumult  of  pride  and 
hope,  of  ambition  and  solicitude :  she  had  heard  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  a  reserved  phlegmatic  people,  slow  in  recognizing 
genius,  and  cautious  in  distributing  praise. 

'  But  conscious  of  her  powers,  she  collected  them  with  con- 
fidence, enlarged  her  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  but 
awaited  in  a  kind  of  silent  inspiration  the  signal  to  run  her  race 
of  glory  on  a  wider  plain,  and  before  more  illustrious  witnesses. 
^  Put  what  was  the  astonishment,  the  horror,  of  the  beautiful. 
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intelligent,  and  ambitious  foreigner,  on  her  first  introduction  to 
fashionable  life  in  London  :  lost  amid  a  crowd  where  beauty 
could   not  be  distinguished ;  stunned  by   a  buz   of  nothings, 
where  mind  could  not  be  displayed ;  elbowed  by  rouged,  naked, 
dashing  dowagers  ;  suffered  to  stand  unnoticed,  or  eyed  through 
a  glass  by  yawning,   lounging  bucks  of  ton ;  sinking  amid  the 
crowd,  to  be  permitted  to  help  herself  to  refreshments,  or  to 
want  them ;  to  be  without  conversation,  though  a  mistress  of 
half  the  dead  and  living  languages,  from  her  ignorance  of  fa- 
shionable jargon  ;  to  walk  down  a  set  with  a  partner  who  ap- 
peared to  be  debating  whether  it  would  not  be  high  ton  to  drop 
asleep  during  the  exercise — what  a  reception  for  a  woman  who 
had  seen  at  her  feet  Italy  and  France  contending  to  scatter  the 
laurels  of  fame  and  the  roses  of  pleasure.     At  first  she  shrunk 
back  almost  in  terror,  till  her  pride  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
determined  to  display  her  talents  in  spite  of  rudeness  or  apathy, 
for  she  still  believed  she  had  only  to  display  them  to  command 
in  a  moment  that  admiration  of  which  the  absence  was  insup- 
portable, though  while  possessing  it  she  had  felt  its  emptiness. 
But  she  soon  found  it  was  not  to  gaze  on  beauty  and  grace,  or 
to  listen  to  eloquence  and  harmony,  that  the  fashionable  crowds 
of  London  were  collected.     In  a  crowded  ball-room  she  could 
not  display  the  various  phases  of  her  beautiful  figure,  which  re- 
quired rather  a  theatre  than  an  assembly  for  their  exhibition. 
When  she  sung,  the  rage  of  gaming  abated  for  a  moment  in  the 
adjacent  rooms;  but  after  a  few  stares  and  bravos,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  Moore's  Ballads,  or  Braham's  Anglo-Italian 
songs.     The  connoisseurs  indeed  applauded,  but  not  like  the 
connoisseurs  of  Italy:  there  was  no  suspended  respiration,  no 
uplifted  eyes,   no  outspread  hands,  as  if  to  support  her  in  her 
aerial  flights :  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm  which  gives  the  per- 
former the  powers  it  applauds.     Her  paintings  gave  still  less  de- 
light, for  still  fewer  are  judges  of  good  painting  than  of  good 
music,  and  to  herself  they  seemed  as  if  their  colours  »had  dark- 
ened since  she  brought  them  from  Italy.     Her  beauty  was  indeed 
admired  by  all,  and  her  taste  in  drapery  admitted  to  be  exquisite ; 
but  still  she  looked  like  none  of  the  women  of  the  day :  her 
fantastic  elegance  was  more  the  result  of  taste  than  of  prescrip- 
tion :  she  wanted  the  uniform  of  the  corps  of  fashion,  that  iden- 
tity of  costume  which  for  a  season  transforms  the  whole  female 
world  into  the  representation  of  one  figure. 

*  When  she  attempted  to  collect  around  her  an  intellectual 
circle,  the  diffidence  of  her  first  repulse  still  sat  heavy  on  her 
spirits,  and  she  felt  the  difference  between  addressing  foreigners, 
superficial,  ardent,  and  fond  of  admiring,  and  Englishmen,  slow 
in  discovering  talent,  and  jealous  in  critical  honour.' 

Captain  Wandesford,  who  fancies  himself  in  love  with 
Armida,  makes  proposals  of  marriage,  which  are  very 
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gladly  accepted  by  her  father,  and  Armida's  consent  is 
drawn  from  her  with  reluctance.  She  sees  her  father's 
heart  set  upon  her  union  with  his  nephew;  and  as  she 
prefers  no  other  person  at  the  time,  hopes  by  her  consent 
to  render  her  father  happy,  whose  hitherto  restless  and  un- 
happy disposition  gives  reason  to  imaffine,  that  there  is 
some  dark  secret  lurking  in  his  mind,whicn  appears  very  like 
guilt. 

It  is  settled  by  Lord  Montclare,  that  Wandesford's  mar- 
riage with  liis  daughter  shall  take  place  at  an  ancient  castle 
of  his  lordship's  in  Ireland,  which  is  situated  in  a  most 
dreary  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  this  me- 
lancholy place,  Armida  sets  out  with  her  father,  leaving 
her  lover  to  follow  at  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  parties. 
On  her  journey  to  Ireland,  Lord  Montclare  acquaints 
Armida,  that  she  has  relations  in  the  place  to  which  they 
are  going  ;  and  that  his  estate  had  been  purchased  from  a 
ruined  Milesian  family.  He  informs  her,  that  a  sister  of 
his  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  son  of  the 
ancient  proprietor  of  this  estate ;  that  this  marriage  was  so 
extremely  displeasing  to  his  lordship,  that  he  had  thought 
proper  to  abandon  her  to  repent  of  her  folly  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  His  lordship  relates  this  piece  of  family 
history  with  all  that  unfeeling  pride,  which  is  sometimes  to 
be  found  among  very  near  relatives.  His  lordship  adds, 
that  on  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  sister,  he  had  placed 
her  youngest  son,  Desmond  O'Morven,  in  the  same  regi- 
ment with  Wandesford ;  but  that  the  eldest,  Connal  O'Mor- 
ven,  rejected  all  support  or  assistance  from  his  noble  rela- 
tive, and  obstinately  persisted  to  remain  with  his  grand- 
father, a  very  old  man,  who,  driven  from  his  ancient  do- 
main, where  he  had  been  a  prince  at  the  head  of  his  clan^ 
liad  taken  up  his  miserable  residence  in  an  old  ruined 
(tower  on  the  estate.  Our  travellers  soon  arrive  at  the  old 
castle,  and  then  follows  a  description  of  this  dismal  abode 
and  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  landscape  of  wild, 
jdark,  desolate,  and  stormy  grandeur,  is  very  ably  deli- 
neated, and  does  much  credit  to  the  painter  of  the  piece. 

We  are  now  to  view  our  Italian  heroine  in  a  clime  very 
different  from  the  luxurious  one  in  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live,  and  associating  with  a  people  very  unlike 
those  who  are  softened  by  an  Italian  sky.  Thrown  amongst 
persons,  who  cannot  appretiate  her  rare  acquirements,  it  is 
wonderful  how  sl^  exists  a  day.  It  so  happens,  that 
Connal  O'Morven  saves  Armida's  life,  and  that  our  fair 
readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difference  between  an 
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Irish  chief  and  a  Bond-street  lounger,  a  Norfolk  sports- 
man^ a  Leicestershire  Nimrod,  or  any  other  beau  gargon, 
whom  they  carry  in  their  mind's  eye,  we  will  transcribe  the 
following'  description  of  Connal  O'Morven. 

•  It  was  that  of  a  young  man  whose  strength  and  stature  rose 
almost  to  the  gigantic,  yet  retained  so  much  youthful  facility,  and 
harmonious  modulation,  that  it  seemed  rather  to  constitute  a  new 
order  of  human  architecture  than  to  depart  from  ordinary  di- 
mensions. He  wore  the  ancient  Irish  dress:  it  consisted  of 
drawers  of  a  vivid  yellow,  closely  adapted  to  the  limbs,  and 
terminating  in  buskins,  whose  complicated  braids  gave  to  the  feet 
and  ancles  the  appearance  of  those  of  an  ancient  statue.  The 
^'est  {the  Jillan  of  the  ancient  Irish),  was  of  tiie  same  colour  and 
texture,  and  clasped  at  the  throat  with  a  triangular  broach.  The 
mantle  of  regal  purple,  flowing  back  from  one  broad  shoulder, 
displayed  an  arm  that  seemed  formed  to  bear  the  ensigns  of  war 
or  empire :  the  other  arm,  carelessly  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  his 
mantle,  held  the  ancient  Irish  barret  cap.  But  of  the  counte- 
nance, Armida,  though  she  looked  up  only  for  a  moment,  felt 
that  a  single  view  was  enough  to  stamp  an  everlasting  impres- 
sion :  it  was  one  of  which  the  perfect  and  regular  beauty  was 
lost  in  the  expression.  Less  depth  of  thought,  less  darkness  of 
melancholy,  less  wild  and  romantic  sublimity  of  expression, 
would  have  allowed  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  fea- 
tures, whose  symmetry,  combined  with  a  deep  brown  complexion, 
made  them  resemble  the  bust  of  a  classic  hero.  His  upper  lip 
was  darkened  by  the  hair  which  the  ancient  Irish  suffered  to 
grow  there,  and  his  hair,  closely  cut  behind,  so  as  to  display  the 
iine  contour  of  the  head  and  neck,  whose  very  bend  seemed  to 
denote  a  proud  submission,  poured  all  its  dark  and  wavy  volumes 
to  the  front,  and  parting  on  the  marble  forehead  terminated  in 
the  coulin — the  long,  loose  curl,  so  much  the  favourite  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  while  its  clustering  ringlets,  shading  the  temples, 
and  wandering  on  the  cheek,  seemed  like  foliage  mantling  over 
the  polished  surface  of  a  pillar — it  was  Connal  O'Morven.  He 
was  bending  over  her  as  she  sung  with  close  attention,  and  as  she 
turned,  his  face  was  irradiated  with  a  sudden  blush  that  proved 
it  capable  of  every  expression.  Armida  trembled  in  every  limb 
at  his  presence  with  a  terror  she  could  neither  repress  or  de- 
scribe ;  but  pride  supplied  the  place  of  self-command,  and  she 
continued  to  sit,  and  even  to  touch  her  lyre,  though  her  disobe- 
dient fingers  could  not  produce  a  distinct  sound.  There  was  » 
mutual  pause,  till  Connal,  with  a  sigh  like  that  with  which  we 
wake  from  a  delicious  dream,  was  slowly  retiring,  when,  struck 
by  the  silence  of  Armida  and  Rosine,  he  murmured  an  apology 
for  his  intrusion.  Armida,  ashamed  of  her  embarrassment  in  the 
presence  of  a  savage  Irishman,  coldly  answered  there  was  none. 
**  Ye?,"  said  Connal,  his  character  invincibly  breaking  out. 
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"  yes,  I  am  an  intruder,  for  on  no  spot  of  these  alienated  ground* 
have  I  a  right  to  set  my  foot ;  yet  I  have  wandered  here  every 
evening  to  behold  you,  and  when  at  a  distance  I  saw  your  dra- 
pery like  a  cloud  enshrouding  some  bright  spirit — at  a  distance  I 
gazed  and  worshipped.  But  those  sounds :  oh !  what  mortal 
could  resist  them :  1  followed  them  till  1  knew  not  where  I  was." 

"  Can  you  then  admire  Italian  music  V  said  Armida,  with 
surprise. 

"  I  know  not,  for  I  cannot  yet  believe  the  sounds  I  heard  to 
be  mortal,"  said  Connal.' 

From  this  interview,  all  the  fearful  mischief  flows. 
Monsieur  Cupid  makes  such  cutting  and  slashing  with  the 
Irish  chief,  Armida,  Desmond,  and  the  Lord  knows  who, 
that  we  cannot  pretend  to  keep  up  with  him,  but  proceed 
to  inform  our  readers,  that  Lord  Montclare,  having  received 
letters,  the  contents  of  which  a  good  deal  agitated  him,  is 
taken  dangerously  ill,  and  summons  Armida  to  his 
chamber.  He  then  acquaints  her,  that  he  is  going  to  that 
*•  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns ;'  and  that  she 
has  a  mother  living,  who  is  just  arrived,  and  with  her  his 
son,  who  had  been  concealed  with  his  mother,  and  both  of 
whom  had  been  given  out  as  dead. 

As  the  scenes  which  follow  cannot  be  compressed  within 
our  limits,  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  we  must  conclude  by 
informing  our  readers,  that  Lady  Montclare  turns  out  the 
most  diabolical  fiend  in  female  form  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined ;  that  the  son  of  Lord  Montclare,  whom  she  had 
brought  over  with  her,  proves,  after  his  lordship's  death, 
to  be  a  daughter,  and  marries,  or  something  very  like  it,  the 
young  Desmond  O'Morven,  and  becomes  raving  mad, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  sufferings  which  her  fiend- 
like mother  had  caused  her  to  experience.  The  all-accom- 
plished Armida  forgoes  her  promise  of  marriage  to  Captain 
Wandesford,  and  falls  most  uncontrolably  in  love  with 
Connal  O'Morven,  and  follows  his  fortunes  during  the 
Irish  rebellion,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  to 
which  he  is  urged  by  poverty  and  the  ill  treatment  of 
Wandesford.  He  is  at  last  seized,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot  for  a  rebel,  but  not  before  he  kills  Wandesford  in 
a  duel.  Armida  swallows  poison ;  Lady  Montclare  hides 
herself  in  a  convent,  the  victim  of  remorse  and  wretched- 
ness, &c.  The  rest  of  the  dramatis  personoe  come  to  some 
gloomy  end,  except  those  who  have  been  only  lookers-on 
in  ?i  friendly  way  ;  and  they  go  sighing  and  lamenting  aU 
their  lives  long. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  prefece  as  follows ; 
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Mf  I  possess  any  talent,  it  is  that  of  darkening  the  j2;loomy, 
and  deepening  the  sad ;  of  painting  life  in  entreraes,  and  repre- 
sentinw  those  struggles  of  passion,  when  the  soul  trembles  on  the 
verge  "of  the  unlawful  and  the  unhallowed.  In  the  following 
pages,  I  have  tried  to  apply  these  powers  to  the  scenes  of  actual 
life ;  and  I  have  chosen  my  own  country  for  the  scene,  because  I 
believe  it  the  only  country  on  earth  where,  from  the  strange  op- 
position of  religion,  politics,  and  manners,  the  extremes  of  re- 
finement and  barbarism  are  united,  and  the  most  wild  and  incre- 
dible situations  of  romantic  story  are  hourly  passing  before 
modern  eyes/ 

However  true  this  may  be,  we  own,  that  there  are  situa- 
tions, characters,  and  scenery,  pourtrayed  in  the  Milesian 
Chief,  which  excite  interest  and  merit  attentipn ;  and  that 
the  author  is  very  expert  in  awakening  strong  feelings 
of  terror,  of  love,  of  liberty  and  glory.  The  wild  varieties 
of  Irish  manners  and  scenery  are  profusely  scattered  over 
the  whole,  and  often  powerfully  conspire  to  make  a  consi- 
derable impression  upon  the  reader's  nerves. 


Art.  VII. — Practical  Remarks  on  Insaniti/;  to  which  is 
added,  a  Commentary  on  the  Dissection  of  the  Brains 
of  Maniacs  ;  with  some  Account  of  Diseases  incident  to 
the  Insane.  Bi/  Bryan  Crowther,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  Surgeon  to  Bride- 
well and  Bethlem  Hospitals,  Svo,  Underwood,  1811, 
5s. 

Mr.  CROWTHER'S  title-page  professes,  we  think, 
somewhat  more  than  will  be  found  to  be  performed  in  his 
book.  Even  of  insanity  itself,  Mr.  Crowther  has  given 
some  desultory  observations,  rather  than  a  regular  treatise. 
The  diseases  incident  to  the  insane  appear  to  be  those 
which  happen  likewise  to  persons  of  sound  intellects ; 
so7ne  account,  therefore,  of  these  diseases,  would  compre- 
hend nearly  all  that  are  incident  to  the  human  body ;  of 
the  great  bulk  of  which,  undoubtedly,  no  account  whatever 
is  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  But  what  we  really  find,  is 
some  account  (and  a  very  useful  one  too),  of  local  diseases 
to  which  the  insane  are  more  peculiarly  liable,  and  of  the 
most  judicious  method  of  treating  them  ;  a  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Crowther  is  a  very  competent  judge,  and  which  forms, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  useful  part  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Crowther  conceives  insanity  to  be  wholly  distinct 
from  phrenitis.     We  agree  with  him  in  this  fact,  though 
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not  in  the  reason  by  which  he  supports  his  opinion.  Mad- 
ness, he  says,  often  cures  itself;  or  in  more  correct  lan- 
guage, subsides  spontaneously.  Dr.  Monro,  he  tells  us, 
discharged  the  other  day,  as  cured,  three  patients,  who  had 
taken  no  medicine,  because  the  state  of  their  health  did  not 
require  it.  And  he  asks  :  '  Is  this  the  regular  or  ordi- 
nary termination  of  phrenitis,  if  abandoned  to  its  natural 
course.'  We  answer,  that  it  certainly  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  so  terminate,  and  would  oftener,  were  it  not  for  the 
officiousness  of  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  meddle  with, 
and  interrupt  the  course  of  nature.  It  has  been  said,  upon 
iho  less  authority  than  that  of  Morgagni,  that  in  maniacal 
cases,  the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain  is  unusually  hard 
and  firm ;  or  that  whilst  a  portion  of  the  cerebrum  was 
more  hard  and  firm  than  ordmary,  other  parts  of  it,  or  the 
cerebellum  was  preternaturally  soft.  Tlie  accurate  and 
judicious  remarks  of  Professor  rinel  has  rendered  it  very 
doubtful  whether  insanity  is  accompanied  necessarily  by 
any  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  can  be  detected  by 
the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist.  To  this,  Mr.  Crowther  adds 
distinctly  his  own  testimony  in  the  terms  following : 

*  I  have  only  to  assure  the  reader,  that  m  hat  occurred  to  Mor- 
gagni, did  not  generally  appear  in  the  dissections  of  the  heads  in 
Bethlem  Hospital,  as  the  brains  appeared  rather  watery,  spft, 
and  flaccid  ;  and  were  frequently,  as  I  have  before  stated,  not 
diseased  at  all.' 

But  though  insanity  may  exist  independent  of  obvious 
organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
it,  as  other  diseases  of  the  sensorium  are,  such  as  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  &c.  The  sensible  changes  are  probably  the 
consequence  of  these  diseases,  and  not  the  causes.  Mr. 
Crowther  has  particularly  remarked,  among  other  devia- 
tions from  the  natural  structure,  a  very  extraordinary  laxity 
of  the  scalp,  which  is  occasionally  so  loose,  as  to  enable  the 
examiner  to  collect  the  integuments  into  numerous  and 
considerable  folds.  Internally,  the  same  laxity  has  been 
discovered  in  the  dead  body,  the  pericranium  and  dura- 
mater  being  very  easily  detached  from  the  cranium;  and 
fluid  matter  being  collected  between  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  Persons,  in  whom  thi^  condition  of  the  integuments 
has  been  observed,  have  proved  to  be  irrecoverable,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
intellects  took  place  ;  but  not  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  en- 
courage an  expectation  of  a  cure.  This  laxity  of  the  in- 
teguments, however,  is  not  peculiar  to  maniacal  cases, 
having  been  observed  in  persons  of  sound  intellects. 
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Mr.  Goznijthe  late  apothecary  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  from 
some  partial  observations,  believed,  that  the  majority  of 
patients  who  took  the  small-pox  infection,  were  restored 
to  their  senses.  But  the  written  documents  of  the  charity 
hardly  support  this  conclusion.  From  these,  it  appears, 
that  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  27  patients  took  the  natural 
small-pox,  of  whom  18  died  ;  one  was  discharged  sick  and 
weak,  five  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  and  were  cured  of 
their  insanity,  and  three  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  but 
remained  incurably  mad.  The  number  of  deaths  here  is 
very  large,  and  is  a  strong  proof  (if  any  were  wanted),  of 
the  extraordinary  malignity  of  the  disease  ;  but  of  them 
who  recovered,  as  the  proportion  of  five  to  three, 
*  forms,'  says  Mr.  Crowther,  *  too  nearly  the  aggregate  of  mad 
persons  who  recover  without  the  intervention  of  this  malady,  my 
esteemed  friend's  observation  is  of  the  less  importance ;  and 
though  the  statement  be  literally  true,  yet  I  confess  myself  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  my  inquiry. 

*  It  appears  from  the  books  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  that  not 
quite  half,  but  more  than  one-third  of  its  patients  are  discharged 
cured  of  their  insauity.' 

Mr.  Crowther  records  one  case  of  insanity,  in  a  patient 
deemed  incurable,  in  which  the  patient  recovered  of  the 
small-pox,  and  was  restored  to  his  senses  at  the  same  time. 
There  seems  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  cure  did  not 
prove  permanent. 

It  seems  certain,  that  the  surprising  accounts  which  are 
detailed  of  the  impunity  with  which  the  insane  bear  cold 
and  nakedness,  are  either  much  exaggerated,  or  that  rare 
examples  have  been  too  hastily  generalized.  It  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  insane  often  suffer  mortification  of 
the  feet  and  toes  from  the  effect  of  cold.  This  happens 
most  in  those  whose  health  is  bad,  and  their  bodily  powers 
enfeebled.  The  treatment  which  Mr.  Crowther  recom- 
mends, is  to  embrocate  the  parts  during  the  day  with 
flannel  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  during  the  night  to 
cover  the  parts  with  a  cataplasm  of  linseed  meal  and  the 
grounds  of  stale  beer.  From  violent  stimulants,  as  the  Sp. 
^theris  Terebinthinse,  he  has  observed  much  mischief  to 
ensue. 

The  nates,  too,  of^en  mortify.  Instead  of  poulticing 
and  fomenting,  Mr.  C.  uses  an  embrocation  of  spirits  of 
wine,  lowered  with  water,  according  to  the  degree  of  sen* 
ability  of  the  part,  which  is  afleirwards  to  be  covered  with 
the  following  dressing. 
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Emplastri  Lytliarguri  cum  Resina  a  a  5  iv 
Bals.  Terebinth  Jij- M 

*  This  application/  Mr,  Crowther  adds,  *  shouki  be  spread 
thick  on  linen,  jand  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  adhesive  to  stay 
upon  the  part  without  the  aid  of  bandage. 

*  Whoever  will  try  this  plan,  will  give  one  credit  for  not  over- 
rating its  benefits :  and  I  aver,  that  not  a  single  death,  arising 
from  a  mortified,  state  of  the  nates,  has  happened  since  the 
adoption  of  this  treatment.  The  degree  of  success  attending 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  and  the  little  trouble  in  the  treatment, 
have  strongly  recommended  itself  to  the  good  opinion  of  the 
attendants  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  to  the  nurses  of  the  exten- 
sive workhouse  of  my  own  parish.' 

We  are  very  willing  to  give  Mr.  Crowther  credit  for  a 
proper  and  judicious  treatment;  but  we  must  confess,  that 
we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  thing  so  peculiar  in  this 
method  as  to  warrant  this  sanguine  language. 

In  sphacelus  of  the  toes,  Mr.  C.  has  been  disappointed  in 
the  effects  of  opium.  But  in  a  case  of  painful  affection  of 
these  parts,  which  was  expected  to  terminate  in  mortifica- 
tion, the  exhibition  of  opium  in  large  doses  was  very  use- 
ful, and  was  thought  to  prevent  mortification.  There  is  no 
proof,  however,  that  the  parts  were  really  in  a  progress  to 
mortification,  as  it  is  candidly  confessed  by  the  author,  that 
on  handling  and  inspecting  the  feet,  he  could  not  discover 
any  appearance  of  disease. 

Mr.  Crowther  concludes  his  observations  by  a  variety 
of  cursory  remarks  on  the  medical  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane. They  exhibit  marks  of  judgment  and  good  sense; 
but  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  very  par- 
ticular notice. 


Art.  VIII. — Political  Essai/  on  the  Kingdom  of  Nezs 
Spain,  containing  Researches  relative  to  the  Geography  of 
Mexico,  the  Extent  of  its  Surface,  and  its  Political 
Divisioti  into  Intendancies,  the  Physical  Aspect  of  the 
Country,  the  Population,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  and 
Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Industry,  the  Canals 
projected  between  the  South  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Crown  Revenues,  the  Quantity  of  the  Precious  Metals, 
which  have  flowed  from  Mexico  into  Europe  and  Asia, 
since  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Continent,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Defence  of  New  Spain,    By  Alexander  De  Hum- 
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boldt.  With  Physical  Sections  and  Maps^  founded  on 
Astronomical  Observations,  and  Trigonometrical  and 
Barometrical  Measurements.  Translated  ftom  the  Ori* 
ginal  French.  Bv  John  Black.  London,  Longman^ 
1811,  Vols.  HI.  and  lY.  £1.  lis.  6d. 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  this  valuable  work,  and  we  took  Up  with  pleasure  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  which  have  been  lately  published. 
These  volumes  contain  proofs  of  the  same  laborious  dili* 
gence  and  minute  investigation  in  which  M.  De  Humboldt 
appears  to  be  unrivalled  among^st  modern  travellers.  His 
translator,  Mr.  Black,  has  done  justice  to  his  original,  and 
evinced  an  ability  equal  to  the  difficult  task  which  he  had 
to  perform. 

The  political,  as  well  as  the  natural  philosophe^r,  will 
find  in  this  publication  many  facts  to  excite  his  curiosity 
and  to  furnish  important  matter  for  reflection.  The  state 
not  only  of  the  agriculture,  but  of  the  mines  in  New 
Spain,  is  fully  and  circumstantially  developed  in  the  third 
volume.  The  mode  of  working  the  mines,  the  different 
processes  employed  in  amalgamating  the  ore,  &c.  are  fully 
detailed  with  accurate  statistical  accounts  of  the  different 
mineral  products.  The  effect  which  these  products  have  had 
in  altering  the  political  and  moral  state  of  the  old  continent 
is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  momentous  concern. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  third  volume,  or  chapter  x.  in 
the  work  itself,  gives  an  account  bf  what  may  more  parti- 
cularly be  called  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  king- 
dom of  New  Spain.  We  first  find,  that  New  Spain  is  rich 
not  only  in  plants,  which  supply  the  physical  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  in  those  commodities  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly called  colonial,  as  in  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and 
cotton.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  says  M.  de  Humboldt, 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  within  the  last  few  years, 
that  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  become  a  great  place  of  ex- 
port for  that  article.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small  satis&c- 
tion  to  know,  that  almost  all  the  Mexican  sugar  is  manu- 
factured by  free  labourers.  The  following  remarks  are 
very  important,  and  presage  a  new  state  of  things  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  gradual  ma- 
turation and  development. 

*  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  small  West  India  islands,  not- 
withstanding their  favourable  position  for  trade,  will  not  be  long 
able  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  continental  colonies,  if  the 
latter  continue  to  give  themselves  up  with  the  same  ardour  Xq 
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tJie  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  In  the  physical,  as 
well  as  the  moral  worltl,  every  thing  terminates  in  a  return  to  the 
order  prescribed  by  nature ;  and  if  small  islands,  of  which  the 
population  was  exterminated,  have  hitherto  carried  on  a  more 
active  trade  with  their  productions  than  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, it  is  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  Caracas,  New- 
Grenada,  and  Mexico,  began  very  late  to  profit  by  the  immense 
advantages  derived  by  them  from  nature.  But  roused  from  a 
lethargy  of  many  ages,  freed  from  the  shackles  which  a  false 
policy  imposed  on  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies of  the  continent  will  gradually  take  possession  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  West  India  trade.  This  change,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  events  of  St.  Domingo,  will  have  the 
most  fortunate  issue  in  the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade;  and 
suffering  humanity  will  owe  to  the  natural  progress  of  things 
what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  wisdom  of  the  European 
governments.  Thus  the  colonists  of  the  Havannah,  well-in- 
formed as  to  their  true  interests,  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
progress  of  sugar  cultivation  in  Mexico,  and  the  coffee  of  the 
Caracas.  They  have  long  dreaded  the  rivalship  of  the  conti- 
nent, especially  since  the  want  of  combustibles,  and  the  excessive 
dearth  of  provisions,  slaves,  metallic  utensils,  and  the  necessary 
t^attle,  have  considerably  diminished  the  net  revenue  of  the 
plantations.' 

M.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  New  Spain  has  another  advan- 
tage in  the  large  capitals,  which  are  possessed  by  the  proprie- 
tor s  of  mines.  When  this  capital,  which  has  been  dug  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  shall  be  employed  in  the  culture 
of  ibe  surface,  these  fertile  regions  will  soon  present  a  new 
and  improved  appearance.  The  shores  of  New  Spain, 
which  have,  for  a^es,  remained  desert,  will  be  renaered 
populous  and  flourishing. 

The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  be  still  rare  in  New  Spain, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  encouragement  to  the  produc- 
tion, though  the  author  thinks,  that  the  ^  cultivation 
would  succeed  perfectly  w  ell  in  the  temperate  regions,  par- 
ticularly at  the  elevation  of  the  towns  of  Xalapa  and  Chil- 
pansingo.'  The  annual  consumption  of  coffee  in  Mexico 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  quintals,  whilst  that 
of  France,  ^  where,  the  population  is  scarcely  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  New  Spain,  amounts  to  nearly  230,000 
quintals.'  The  author  is  astonished,  that  the  high  price 
which  vanilla  fetches  in  Europe,  does  not  induce  the  inha- 
bitants of  Spanish  America  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  valuable  plant.  All  the  vanilla  with 
which  Mexico  supplies  Europe,  '  is  produced  in  the  two 
♦fntendan/wes  of  V  era  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.' 
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The  cultivation  of  Mexican  tobacco,  which  might  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  is  impeded  by  the  monopoly 
which  was  established  in  1764.  Tobacco  cannot  be  planted 
without  a  special  permission,  nor  sold  except  at  a  fixed 
price ;  and  the  cultivation  appears  to  be  limited  to  a  par* 
ticular  district. 

*  The  Spaniards  first  obtained  their  knowledge  of  tobacco  ia 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  word  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  belongs  to  the  language  of  Haytior  St.  Domingo,  for 
the  Mexicans  called  the  plant  i/etl,  and  the  Peruvians  sayri. 
The  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Peru  smoked  tobacco,  and  11  >ed  it 
ground  into  snufF.  The  great  lords  at  the  court  of  Montezuma^ 
used  to  smoke  tobacco  as  a  narcotic,  not  only  for  the  afternoon 
itiesto,  but  to  procure  sleep  in  the  morning  immediately  after 
breakfast,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  equinoctial 
America.  The  dried  leaves  of  tlie  i/etl  were  rolled  up  into 
clgares,  and  put  into  tubes  of  silver,  wood,  or  reed ;  and  fre* 
quently  they  mixed  with  it  resin  of  the  liquidambar  styraciflua, 
and  other  aromatic  matters.  The  tube  was  held  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  the  nose  was  stopt  up,  so  that  the  smoke  of 
the  tobacco  might  be  the  more  easily  swallowed.  Several  per- 
sons were  even  contented  with  drawing  in  the  smoke  by  the 
oose.' 

M.  Humboldt  says,  that  in  his  travels  on  the  Oronoco,  he 
saw  ^  mashed  tobacco  successfully  applied  to  the  bite  of 
venomous  serpents ;'  and,  that,  '  after  the  famous  Btjiico 
del  Guaco,  tobacco  is  undoubtedly  the  most  active  counter- 
poison  of  America.'  Before  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the 
native  inhabitants  seem  to  have  had  no  domestic  animals 
except  dogs,  one  species  pf  which  was  used  for  food  ;  but 
a  great  part  of  the  people  '  lived  almost  exclusively  on 
vegetables.'  The  want  of  beasts  of  burden  obliged  ^  a 
numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  to  labour  in  that  capacity 
and  to  pass  their  lives  on  the  highways.  The  oxen,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  which  were  introduced  by  the  European 
conquerors,  multiplied  surprisingly  in  New  Spain,*  and 
the  assertion  of  M.  de  Burfon  respecting  their  degeneracy 
is  deemed  unworthy  of  a  refutation.  iNew  Spain  has  not 
imitated  the  mother  country  in  attending  to  the  breed  of 
sheep,  nor  does  this  appear  to  be  an  object  of  much  soli- 
citude in  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Cortez  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and 
the  rearing  of  silk- worms  into  New  Spain ;  but  this  branch 
of  colonial  industry  hardly  any  longer  exists,  owing  to 
the  discouragements  of  the  government.  The  author  ap» 
pears  to  think,  that  it  might  be  revived  with  great  success, 
as  he  says,  that  the  character  of  the  natives  fits  tliem  ^  fof 
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every  sort  of  labour  which  requires  great  patience  and  mi- 
nute care.'  But  if  the  silk-worm  is  neglected,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  another  species  of  insect,  the  cochineal. 
This  forms  a  very  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  New 
Spain.  M.  Humboldt  displays  his  usual  diligence  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  rearing,  the  subsistence,  the 
species,  and  propagation  of  the  cochineal.  Before  the 
author  concludes  this  chapter,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
pearl  and  whale  fisheries. 

'  The  property  of  New  Spain/  says  M.  Humboldt,  *  like 
that  of  Old  Spain,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
powerful  families,  who  have  gradually  absorbed  the  smaller 
estates.  In  America  as  well  as  Europe,  large  commons  are  con- 
demned to  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  to  perpetual  sterility. 
As  to  the  clergy  and  their  influence  on  society,  the  two  conti- 
nents are  not  in  the  same  circumstances ;  for  the  clergy  are  much 
less  numerous  in  Spanish  America  than  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
religious  missionaries  have  there  contributed  to  extend  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  introduction 
of  MayorazgoSy  and  the  degradation  and  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Indians,  are  more  prejudicial  to  industry  than  the  mortmain  of 
the  clergy. 

•  The  ancient  legislature  of  Castille  prohibited  convents  from 
possessing  real  property ;  and  although  this  wise  law  has  been 
frequently  infringed,  the  clergy  could  not  acquire  very  consi- 
derable property  in  a  country  where  devotion  does  not  exercise 
the  same  empire  over  the  mind  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  few  estates 
belong  to  the  Mexican  clergy  ;  and  their  real  wealth,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  consists  in  tithes  and  capitals  laid  out  on  the 
farms  of  small  cultivators.  These  capitals  are  usefully  directed, 
and  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  national  labour. 

*'It  is  surprising  to  see,  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  con- 
vents founded  since  the  16th  century,  in  every  part  of  Spanish 
America,  are  all  crowded  together  in  towns.  Had  they  been 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  placed  on  the  ridges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  they  might  have  possessed  that  salutary  influence  on 
cultivation,  of  which  the  effects  have  been  felt  on  the  north  of 
Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Alps.  Those  who  have  studied  history,  know,  that  in  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Second,  the  monks  were  no  longer  like  those  of  the 
9th  century.  The  luxury  of  towns  and  the  climate  of  the  Indies 
arfe  unfavourable  to  that  austerity  of  life,  and  that  spirit  of  order, 
for  which  the  first  raonastical  institutions  were  characterized ; 
and  when  we  cross  the  mountainous  deserts  of  Mexico,  we  re- 
gret, that  those  solitary  asylums,  in  which  the  traveller  receives 
assistance  from  religious  hospitality  in  Europe,  are  nowhere  to 
be  found/ 
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The  eleventh  chapter  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  this  work,  from  the  copious  information  which  it 
contains  relative  to  the  Spanish  mines.  The  perusal  will 
amplj  reward  the  man  of  science,  the  practical  statesman, 
and  the  more  theoretical,  political  economist.  M.  Humboldt 
was  engaged  from  his  youth  in  the  study  of  mines,  and  it 
appears  to  have  constituted  his  favourite  pursuit.  And 
he  not  only  possesses  a  profound  acquaintance  with  all 
branches  of  mineralogical  science,  but  with  all  those  de- 
tails which  are  the  result  of  practical  experience.  We  can 
select  only  a  few  parts  of  tnis  chapter  which  are  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader,  but  those  who  wish  for  solid 
information  on  the  supply,  &c.  of  the  precious  metals,  will 
study  the  whole. 

M.  de  Humboldt  resided  for  more  than  a  month  at  the 
rich  mine  of  Guanaxuato,  and  had  it  in  his  ^  power  to 
compare  the  different  methods  of  mining  in  Mexico  with 
those  which  he  had  observed  in  the  former  year  in  Peru.' 

The  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  contain  metallic  veins  in  a 
great  variety  of  rocks,  and  those  rocks,  which, 
*  at  present  furnish  almost  the  wliole  silver  annually  exported 
from  Vera  Cruz,  are  the  primitive  slate,  the  grauwakke,  and  the 
alpine  lime-stone,  intersected  by  the  principal  veins  of  Gua- 
naxuato, Zacatecas,  and  Catorce.'  *  The  veto  madre  (principal 
vein),  of  Guanaxuato,  from  which  there  has  been  extracted, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  six  millions  of 
marcs  of  silver,  (3,937,899lb.  troy),  is  of  the  extent  of  from 
40  to  45  metres  (from  131  to  147  feet),  and  it  is  wrought  from 
Santa  Isabella  and  San  Bruno  to  Buena-Vista,  a  length  of  more 
than  1,2700  metres  (41,665  feet.) 

*  Valenciana,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  *  is  almost  the  sole  ex- 
ample  of  a  mine,  which,  for  forty  years,  has  never  yielded  less 
to  its  proprietors  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs  (from 
£82,506  to  £123,759)  of  annual  profit.  It  appears,  that  the 
part  of  the  vein  extending  from  Tepeyac  to  the  north-west,  had 
not  been  much  wrought  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
From  that  period,  the  whole  country  remained  a  desert,  till  1760, 
when  a  Spaniard,  who  went  over  very  young  to  America,  began 
to  work  this  vein  in  one  of  the  points  which  had,  till  that  time, 
been  believed  destitute  of  metals  (emhorascado,)  M.  Obregon 
(the  name  of  this  Spaniard),  was  without  fortune ;  but,  as  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  worthy  man,  he  found  friends,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  advanced  him  small  sums  to  carry  on  bis  opera- 
tions. In  1766,  the  works  were  already  89  metres  in  depth 
(262  feet),  and  yet  the  expences  greatly  surpassed  the  value  of 
the  metallic  produce.  With  a  passion  for  mining  equal  to  what 
some  display  for  gaming,  M,  Obregon  preferred  submitting  to 
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every  sort  of  privation  to  the  abandoning  his  undertaking.  In 
the  year  1767,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  petty  merchant 
of  Rayas,  of  the  name  of  Otero.  Could  he  then  hope,  that  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  he  and  his  friend  would  become  the 
richest  individuals  in  Mexico,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  ?  In 
1768,  they  began  to  extract  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
minerals  from  the  mine  of  Valenciana.  In  proportion  as  the  pit 
grew  deeper,  they  approached  that  region  which  we  have  already 
described  as  the  depositary  of  the  great  metallic  wealth  of  Gua-. 
naxuato.  In  1771,  they  dre^v  from  the  pertinencia  de  Dolores 
enormous  masses  of  sulfurretted  silver,  mixed  with  native  and 
red  silver.  From  that  period  till  1804,  when  I  quitted  New 
Spain,  the  mine  of  Valenciana  has  continually  yielded  an  annual 
produce  of  more  than  14  millions  of  livres  tournois  (£583,380 
sterling.)  There  have  been  years  so  productive,  that  the  net 
profit  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  mine  has  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  six  millions  of  francs  (about  £250,000  sterling).  M. 
Obregon,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Count  de  la  Valenciana, 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  immense  wealth  the  same  simplicity  of 
manners  and  the  same  frankness  of  character  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  previous  to  his  success.  When  he  began  to  work 
the  vein  of  Guanaxuato,  above  the  Ravin  of  San  Xavier,  goats 
were  feeding  on  the  very  hill  which  ten  years  afterwards  was  co- 
vered with  a  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Since 
the  death  of  the  old  Count,  and  his  friend,  Don  Pedro  Luciano 
Otero,  the  property  of  the  mine  has  been  divided  among  several 
^unilies.  I  knew  at  Guanaxuato  two  younger  sons  of  M.  Otero, 
each  of  whom  possessed  in  ready  money  a  capital  of  six  millions 
and  a  half  (£271,835  sterling),  without  including  the  actual  re- 
venue from  the  mine,  which  amounted  to  more  than  400,000 
francs  (£16,600  and  upwards.) 

*  The  constancy  and  equality  of  the  produce  of  the  mine  of 
Valenciana,  is  so  much  the  more  surprising,  as  the  abundance  of 
the  rich  mines  has  considerably  diminished,  and  the  expences  of 
working  have  increased  in  an  alarming  proportion,  when  the 
works  have  reached  a  perpendicular  depth  of  500  metres 
(1640  feet.') 

*  Within  these  twelve  years,  they  have  begun  to  dig  in  the 
solid  rock,  in  thereof  of  the  vein  a  new  draught-pit  (tiro  general), 
which  will  have  the  enormous  perpendicular  depth  of  514 
metres  (1685  feet),  terminating  at  the  actual  bottom  of  the  miue 
or  at  the  planes  of  San  Mernardo,  This  pit,  which  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  works,  will  considerably  diminish  the  number 
of  the  980  miners  (tenateros),  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  to 
carry  the  minerals  to  the  upper  places  of  assemblage.  The  tiro 
general,  which  will  cost  more  than  a  million  of  piastres  (£2\S,1&1 
sterling),  is  octagonal,  and  contains  26  m.  8  of  circumference 
(^7  f<^et.)     Its  wailing  is  most  beautiful.    It  is  believed,  Uiat 
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they  will  reach  the  vein  in  1815,  although,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  the  depth  was  not  yet  more  than  184  metres 
(603  feet.)  The  piercing  of  this  pit  is  one  of  the  greatest  aud 
boldest  undertakings  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  mines.' 

M.  de  Humboldt  states  the  great  waste  of  powder  in  the 
mines,  and  thinks,  that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  are  use^ 
lessly  employed.  He  also  shows,  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  pits  and  galleries  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain  are  much 
greater  than  are  requisite,  and  occasion  an  enormous  ex*^ 
pence,  without  any  adequate  advantage.  "* 

*  We  find  galleries,'  says  he,  '  at  Valenciana,  executed  with 
the  view  of  investigating  a  sterile  vein  of  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  metres  (26  or  29  feet.)  They  have  taken  it  into  their  heads, 
that  this  great  height  facilitates  the  renovation  of  the  air,  but  the 
ventilation  solely  depends  on  the  equilibrium  and  difference  ef 
temperature  between  two  neighbouring  columns  of  air.' 

But  the  greatest  defect  appears  to  be  the  want  of  com- 
munication between  the  different  parts  of  the  mine,  and  a 
a  regular  plan,  on  geometrical  principles,  of  the  subterra- 
neous works.  Two  works  may  thus  happen  to  be  near 
each  other,  '  without  its  being  possible  to  perceive  it.'  In 
the  year  1780,  we  are  informed,  that  '  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  workmen  perished*  in  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato, 
owing  to  their  having  imprudently  approached  an  old  mine, 
without  having  previously  regulated  their  operations  by  a 
plan  of  the  mines. 

*  The  Indian  tenateros,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  beasts 
of  burden  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  remain  loaded  with  a  weight 
of  from  225  to  350  pounds  (from  242  to  377lb.  avoird.)  for  a 
space  of  six  hours.  In  the  galleries  of  Valenciana  and  Ray  as, 
they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  22**  to  25**  (from  71"" 
to  77**  Fahfl-en.)  and  during  this  time,  they  ascend  and  descend 
several  thousand  steps  in  pits  of  an  inclination  of  45".  These 
tenateros  carry  the  minerals  in  bags  (costales),  made  of  the  thread 
©f  the  pite.  To  prevent  their  shoulders  from  being  hurt  (for  the 
miners  are  generally  naked  to  the  middle,)  they  place  a  woollen 
covering  (frisada),  under  this  bag.  We  meet  in  the  mines  with 
files  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  porters,  among  whom  there  are  men 
above  sixty,  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  ascending 
the  stairs,  they  throw  the  body  forwards,  and  rest  on  a  staff,  which 
is  generally  not  more  than  three  decimetres  in  length  (about  a 
foot),  they  walk  in  a  zigzag  direction,  because  they  have  fouud, 
from  long  experience  (as  t^ey  afiirm),  that  their  respiration  is  less 
impeded,  when  they  traverse  obliquely  the  current  of  air  which 
enters  the  pits  from  without.' 

The  painful  labours  of  the  tenateros^  who  coat  the  po- 
prietors  of  Valenciana  the  weekly  sum  of  jg621  sterling, 
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might  be  supplied  by  scientific  machinery,  and  a  great  ex- 
pence  saved.  The  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  deepest 
mines  not  by  means  of  '  pu7up  apparatus,  but  by  means  of 
bags  attached  to  ropes  which  roll  on  the  drum  of  a  horse 
hariteV  The  same  bags  are  sometimes  employed  for 
drawing  up  the  mineral,  and,  as  they  last  only  a  few  days, 
they  are  maintained  at  a  considerable  cost.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  steam  engine  in  the  mines  of  New  Spain  is 
precluded  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

At  the  time  M.  Humboldt  was  in  New  Spain,  the  court 
of  Madrid  was  not  in  the  habit  of  transporting  criminals 
or  galley  slaves  to  work  in  the  mines.  This  assertion,  as 
M.  Humboldt  remarks,  has  been  often  made ;  but  he  says, 
that  the  condemnation  of  malefactors  to  the  mines  is  a 
species  of  punishment  which  has  been  '  unknown  for  cen- 
turies* in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  mines  of  New  Spain 
are  consequently  worked  entirely  by  free  labourers,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  the  best  paid  of  all  miners.  Their 
wages  appear  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  those  of 
labourers  in  the  open  air. 

'  Honesty  is  by  no  means  so  common  among  the  Mexicans  as 
among  the  German  or  Swedish  miners,  and  they  make  use  of  a 
thousand  tricks  to  steal  very  rich  materials.  As  they  are  almost 
naked,  and  are  searched  on  leaving  the  mine  in  the  most  indecent 
manner,  they  conceal  small  morsels  of  native  silver,  or  red  sul- 
phuretted and  muriated  silver  in  their  hair,  under  their  arm- 
pits, and  in  their  mouths ;  and  they  even  lodge  iu  their  anus 
cylinders  of  clay,  which  contain  the  metal.  These  cylinders 
are  called  longanas,  and  they  are  sometimes  found  of  the  length 
of  thirteen  centimetres  (five  inches.')  *  *  *  <  A  register  is 
kept  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  hair,  in  the  mouth,  or  other 
parts  of  the  miners*  bodies.  In  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  at 
Guanaxuato,  the  value  of  these  stolen  minerals,  of  which  a  great 
part  was  coniposed  of  the  longanas,  amounted  between  1774  and 
1787  to  the  sum  of  900,000  francs  (£36,000  sterling.') 

M.  Humboldt  gives  a  distinct  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  process  of  amalgamation  which  is  practised  in  New 
Spain,  The  mineral  is  first  reduced  into  a  very  fine  flour, 
that  it  may  present  the  utmost  possible  points  of  contact  to 
the  mercury.  Great  perfection  is  exhibited  in  this  metal- 
lurgical operation.  The  quantity  of  mercury  which  is 
mixed  with  the  metallic  flour,  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  silver  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  parts  of  mercury  for  every  one  of  silver  in 
the  triturated  mineral.  In  the  process  which  the  author  has 
^escrifo^d,  they  are  stated  to  '  lose,  in  general,  from  eleven 
and  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces  of  merpury  for  each  mark 
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of  silver  which  they  extract.'  But  the  loss  of  mercury  by 
the  hot  amalgamation  in  copper  vats  is  much  less  than  in 
the  cold  process  which  M.  Humboldt  first  describes.  By 
the  cold  amalgamation,  the  loss  of  mercury  is  computed 
to  be  '  from  eleven  and  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces  of  silver 
which  they  extract,'  whilst  in  the  process  of  amalgamation 
introduced  into  Saxony,  the  consumption  of  mercury  is 
eight  times  less  than  in  Mexico. 

The  consumption  of  mercury  in  New  Spain  is  said  to 
amount  annually  to  '  16,000  quintals  (2,100,2121b.  troy.') 
As  the  vicinities  of  the  silver  mines  are  in  want  of  the 
combustibles  necessary  for  smelting,  the  mineral  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  in  a 
period  of  maritime  war,  from  the  deficiency  of  mercury  for 
the  process  of  amalgamation. 

*  Abstracting/  says  M.  Humboldt,  *  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental causes,  we  find,  that  the  mines  and  washing  of  New  Spain 
actually  produce  on  an  average  7,000  marcs  of  gold  (4,593lb. 
troy),  and  2,500,000  marcs  of  silver  (J,640,000lb.  troy),  of  which 
the  mean  value  amounts  altogether  to  22  millions  of  double 
piastres  (£4,620,000  sterling.') 

The  produce  of  the  mines  is  said  to  have  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  for  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  with  the 
•exception  of  the  period  from  1760  to  1767.  From  tables 
which  M.  Humboldt  has  inserted  in  this  work,  it  appears, 
that 

*  the  mines  of  New  Spain  have  produced  from  1690  to  1800,  the 
enormous  sum  of  149,350,721  marcs  of  silver  (98,008,2l2lb. 
troy);  and  from  1690  to  1803,  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of 
7,105,623,105  livres  tournois  (£284,224,924  sterling),  estimating 
the  piastres  at  105  sous,  French  money.' 

From  another  statement  of  the  author,  it  appears,  that 
the  produce  of  the  mines  has  been  '  tripled  m  fifty-two 
years,  and  sextupled  in  a  hundred  years.'  From  a  table 
exhibiting  the  annual  produce  of  the  New  Continent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  appears,  that  it 
amounts  to  45,5801b.  troy  of  gold,  and  2,145,0031b.  troy 
of  silver.  '  The  tin,'  says  M.  Humboldt,  '  furnished  by 
all  Europe,  weighs  only  three  times  as  much  as  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  annually  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
America.' 

Though  America  is  at  present  indebted  to  Europe  for  its 
supply  of  mercury,  yet  M.  Humboldt  thinks,  that  this  de- 
pendance  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  The  present 
state  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  will  accelerate 
this  period.    Before  1770,  New  Spain  received  no  other 
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mercury  than  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  the  mother 
country,  or  of  Huancavelica,  in  Peru.  The  German  mer- 
cury was  introduced  into  Mexico  after  the  fallinff  in  of  the 
subterraneous  works  of  Huancavelica.  M.  de  Humboldt 
says,  that  if  no  mine  of  quicksilver  be  discovered  so  pro- 
ductive as  that  of  Huancavelica,  *  they  will  work  several 
at  once,  by  which  all  the  united  produce  will  render  the  im- 
portation of  mercury  from  Spain  and  Carniola  unnecessary.* 
^  Mexico  and  Peru,  instead  of  receiving  this  metal  from 
Europe,  will  one  day  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  the  old 
world  with  it.' 

All  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  Spanish  colonies  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  who  pay  a  moderate  duty  on 
the  precious  metals  which  are  extracted  from  the  mines. 
This  duty  is  valued,  on  an  average,  '  for  all  Spanish  Ame- 
rica at  \l\  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  three  per  cent,  of 
the  gold.' 

*  Since  the  discovery  of  Araerica/  says  the  author,  *  to  the 
present  day,  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen  so  much  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  that  the  proportion  between  that  metal  and 
gpld,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  as  1  to  11,  or 
1  to  12,  is  now  as  1  to  14J,  and  even  as  1  to  15|/ 

The  xiith  chapter  of  this  work  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Ne^v  Spain.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  colonies  appears  in  too  many  in- 
stances to  have  been  discouraged,  in  order  to  favour  the 
selfish  views  of  a  few  towns  or  a  few  individuals  in  the 
mother  country.  The  energy  of  the  colonists  has,  however, 
occasionally  surmounted  the  impediments  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  manufacturing  exertions  by  the  parent  state. 
When  our  author  visited  the  cloth  manufactories  of  Que- 
retaroj  in  August,  1803,  he  was  particularly  struck,  not 
only  with  the  imperfections  of  the  process,  but  with  the 
bad  treatment  of  the  workmen. 

'  Free  men,  Indians  and  people  of  colour,  are  confounded  with 
the  criminals  distributed  by  justice  among  mauufactories,  in 
order  to  be  compelled  to  work.  All  appear  half  naked,  covered 
with  rags,  meagre,  and  deformed.  Every  workshop  resembles  a 
dark  prison.  The  doors,  which  are  double,  remain  constantly 
shut,  and  the  workmen  are  not  permitted  to  quit  the  house. 
Those  who  are  married,  are  only  allowed  to  see  their  families 
on  Sundays.  All  are  unmercifully  flogged,  if  they  commit  the 
smallest  trespass  on  the  order  established  in  the  manufactory,' 

The  proprietors  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  are  said 
to  acquire  the  power  of  exercising  these  barbarities  on 
their  workmen  by  advancing  them  small  sums  of  money, 
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when  they  treat  their  debtors  as  if  they  were  slaves.  New 
Spain  has  no  manufactories  of  flax  or  hemp.  That  of  tobacco 
is,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  royal  monopoly  as  well  as  that 
of  g^unpowder.  But  the  latter  appears  to  be  produced  in 
sufficient  abundance  by  the  contraband  manufacturer. 
The  sale  of  gunpowder  prepared  in  the  royal  manu- 
factory  is  to  that  '  sold  fraudulently  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  four.'  The  smallest  towns  are  said  to  '  have  gold  and 
silversmiths,  in  whose  shops  workmen  of  all  casts,  whites, 
mestizoes,  and  Indians  are  employed.'  A  taste  has  been 
diffused  for  the  beautiful  antique  forms ;  and  services  of 
plate  are  said  to  have  been  lately  manufactured  at  Mexico, 
which  may  vie  in  elegance  with  any  '  ever  executed  in  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.'  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  mint  of  Mexico  '  amounts  to  350  or  400; 
and  the  number  of  machines  is  so  great,  that  it  is  possible 
to  coin  in  the  space  of  a  year,  without  displaying  an  ex- 
traordinary activity,  more  than  thirty  millions  of  piastres/ 
In  the  year  1790  the  coinage  amounted  to  £5,385,200 
sterling.  The  author  justly  remarks  that  it  is  impossible 
to  survey  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which  is  a  small  building 
of  very  simple  architecture,  without  recollecting  that  more 
than  jg408,000,000  sterling  have  issued  from  it  '  in  ies* 
than  three  hundred  years,  and  without  reflecting  on  the 
powerful  influence  of  these  treasures  on  the  destinies  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.' 


Art.  IX. — Bentham^s  Theory  of  Rewards  and  Punish* 

ments, 

(Continued  from  p,  99. J 

THE  chapter  entitled  '  Exaraen  de  la  peine  de  Mort,* 
embraces  three  distinct  subjects  of  consideration,  first, 
the  advantages  attendant  on  capital  punishment ;  secondly^ 
its  evil  tendency  ;  and  thirdly,  its  collateral  effects.  In 
conducting  this  examination, 

*  We  must  not/  says  the  author,  *  forget  that,  to  any  poUtical 
end,  it  would  be  but  labour  in  vain,  imless  considered  with  re* 
lation  to  some  other  punishment  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
so  as  to  establish  a  preference.  It  is  with  punishments  as  with 
taxes ;  to  shew  that  a  certam  tax  is  an  evil  is  but  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  useless  discontent ;  unless  this  demonstration  be  ac« 
Gompanied  by  the  indication  of  some  other  means  by  which  the 
same  produce  may  be  attained  with  less  inconvenience." 

The  advantages  of  capital  punishment  are  thus  enume- 
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rated.  1.  The  suppression  of  the  power  of  doing  harm. 
(See  before,  p.  88.)  ^.  Analogy^  m  the  case  of  murder 
only.  3.  Popularity,  in  the  same  case.  4.  Exemplariness. 
Beccaria's  opinion  that  the  duration  of  punishment  makes 
a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind  than  its  intensity,  is 
here  very  fully,  we  think,  confuted.  No,  doubt,  death  is 
more  terrible  in  the  way  of  example  than  any  other  mode 
of  punishment.  5.  The  preponderance  of  the  apparenly 
over  the  real,  quantity  of  suffering.  Mr.  Benthara  justly 
remarks  that  the  pain  of  death  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  apprehension.  But  is  not  this  very  apprehension  ac- 
companied by  such  an  intensity  of  suffering  as  is  more 
than  enough  to  make  the  balance  even  ?  The  apprehension 
is  real,  and  not  apparent ;  and,  if  that  most  dreadful  part 
of  the  punishment  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  we  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  preponderance  is  on 
the  side  of  reality,  and  therefore  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Bentham's  own  rule,  the  punishment  is  so  far  objection- 
able. In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  four  qualities  first 
enumerated  are  all  that  we  can  admit  on  the  side  of  ad- 
vantage. 

On  the  other  side,  the  qualities  of  which  the  absence  is 
most  glaring  are  the  following :  convertibility  into  profit, 
economy,  equality,  remissibility,  divisibility.  In  almost 
all  cases,  except  one,  it  is  moreover  unpopular.  These 
defects  are  so  very  obvious,  that  it  seems  almost  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  barely  notice  them.  But  the  obser- 
vations which  Mr.  Bentham  has  made  on  the  head  of  re- 
missibility,  however  obvious,  are  so  important,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  nor  too  strongly  enforced. 

'  Of  all  aiflictive  punishments,  death  alone  admits  of  no  re- 
source, leaves  no  room  for  reparation.  There  is  not  a  man  so 
little  versed  in  criminal  procedures  as  not  to  reflect  with  terror 
upon  how  little  a  thing  depends  the  life  of  a  man  who  lies  under 
the  weight  of  a  capital  prosecution,  and  to  bring  back  to  his 
recollection  examples  of  cases  where  an  individual  may  have 
owed  his  safety  only  to  some  extraordinary  circumstance  by 
which  his  innocence  has  been  brought  to  light  when  it  was  on 
the  point  of  falling.  The  chances  of  danger  are,  doubtless, 
very  different  under  different  systems  of  process.  Those  which 
admit  of  torture  as  the  means  of  producing  confessions  to  sup- 
ply insufficient  evidence,  those  also  which  are  conducted  in 
secret,  ar^  surrounded,  as  we  may  say,  on  all  sides  by  preci- 
pices. But  are  there  any  judicial  forms  which  can  afford  the 
certainty  of  protection  against  the  snares  of  falsehood  and  the 
illusions  of  error  1  None.  Absolute  certainty  is  a  point  of  per- 
fection which  may  be  more  nearly  approached  than  it  has  hi- 
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tberto  been  without  the  possibility  of  ever  reaching  it ;  for  every 
witness  may  be  a  deceiver  or  deceived ;  even  the  number  of 
witnesses  is  no  infallible  safe-guard ;  and,  as  to  circumstantial 
evidence,  those  circumstances  which  are  in  appearance  most 
conclusive,  those  which  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  by  the  supposition  of  the  crime,  may  be  the  effect  of  ha- 
zard or  of  arrangements  preconcerted  between  the  accomplices. 
The  only  proof  which  seems  capable  of  producing  complete 
conviction,  the  voluntary  confession  of  the  accused  person,  rare 
as  it  is,  does  not  afford  absolute  certainty,  because  we  have  seen 
instances  of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft,  confess  their 
guilt  when  the  crime  itself  was  impossible.* 

*  These  are  not  imaginary  alarms  deduced  from  bare  possibi- 
lities. There  are  no  criminal  records  existing  which  do  not 
present  too  well-known  instances  of  fatal  mistake;  and  those 
which,  by  a  concurrence  of  singular  events,  have  attracted  the 
most  notice,  only  leave  us  cause  to  suspect  a  multitude  of  un- 
known sacrifices. t 

*  It  may  even  be  observed,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  word 
evidence  is  most  prodigally  used,  are  often  those  in  which  the 
testimony  produced  is  most  doubtful.  When  the  presumed 
offence  is  of  the  number  of  those  which  excite  the  greatest  an- 


*  Perhaps  this  is  not  strictly  philosophical.  Those  deluded  wretches  who 
have  been  known  to  confess  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft,  not  only 
believed  the  possibility  of  the  crime,  but  knew  moreover  that  they  had  ac- 
tually employed  those  unlawful  arts  which  constituted  the  legal  offence. 
They  were  as  much  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  both  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  and  in  that  of  sound  morality,  as  if  the  current  belief  of  the 
times  had  been  warranted  by  natural  possibility.  But  we  remember  to 
have  read  of  a  case  which  strikes  us  as  much  more  apposite  to  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  where  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  master  of  a  family 
gave  cause  for  the  strong  suspicion  of  murder,  and  one  of  the  servants  was 
so  disordered  in  his  imagination,  probably  by  the  bare  apprehension  of  the 
suspicion  falling  on  him,  that  he  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  deed, 
and  not  only  himself,  but  implicated  some  of  his  own  nearest  relations  as 
accomplices.  This  man,  we  believe,  was  hanged  ^  whether  his  death  was 
attended  by  that  of  any  other  victims  to  his  delusion,  we  do  not  remember; 
but,  some  years  afterwards,  the  person  supposed  to  be  murdered  returned, 
and  accounted  for  his  absence  in  some  manner  which  did  not  at  all  impli- 
cate the  unfortunate  maniac  who  had  suffered  for  it. — Rev. 

f  Some  years  ago  a  murder  was  committed  somewhere  about  Islington, 
for  which  two  men  were  tried,  and  the  countenance  of  one  of  them  posi- 
tively sworn  to  by  a  person  who  was  present  at  the  time  and  in  company 
with  the  deceased.  The  men  were  convicted  and  executed ;  yet  an  alibi 
might  have  been  clearly  proved  at  the  trial.  At  the  time  when  the  murder 
was  committed,  these  men  were  actually  engaged  in  a  highway  robbery 
somewhere  else ;  but  as  the  alibi  could  not  have  been  produced  without  an 
avowal  of  the  robbery,  the  law  was  (rather  unaccountably,  we  must  con- 
fess) suffered  to  take  its  course  upon  the  remaining  evidence. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  production  of  instances  in  support  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  argument.  But  the  above  is  not  generally  known,  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  of  it«  authenticity*— Rev. 
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tipathy,  or  which  awaken  the  spirit  of  party,  witnesses,  almost 
without  their  own  knowledge,  convert  themselves  into  accusers ; 
they  are  no  longer  any  thing  but  the  echo  of  popular  clamour  y 
the  fermentation  increases  of  its  own  accord,  and  doubt  is  ex- 
cluded. It  was  a  madness  of  this  sort  which  carried  away  the 
people  first,  and  soon  afterwards  the  judges  themselves,  in  the 
unhappy  affair  of  the  Calas  family/ 

Much  has  been  said  of  late,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  delicate  subject  of  judicial  discretion :  but 
those  who  argue  in  support  of  it,  and  whose  arguments 
are  principally  founded  on  the  practical  opinions  of  the 
judges  themselves  in  its  favour,  will  do  well  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  passage  which  follows. 

•A  judge,  who  has  always  scenes  of  wickedness  before  his 
eyes,  who  is  an  habitual  witness  of  the  subterfuges  and  lies  to 
which  the  guilty  have  recourse  when  they  are  accused,  who  is 
continually  exercising  his  sagacity  in  unmasking  imposture, 
ceases  by  little  and  little  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  men 
before  trial,  and  looks  upon  them  in  the  outset  as  criminals  who 
are  looking  for  nothing  but  the  means  to  deceive  him.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  these  prejudices  and  this  severity  form 
the  universal  character  of  judicial  men.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  about  investing  any  men  with  so  terrible  a  power  as  that 
of  inflicting  death,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect,  that,  in  placing  this 
fatal  sceptre  in  their  hands,  we  do  not  elevate  them  above  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  we  do  not  increase  their  power  of 
reason,  nor  give  them  a  privilege  from  error.' — I.  244,  &c. 

The  present  times  are  times  of  moderation  in  the  go- 
vernment, of  Kiimanity  and  general  good  sense  in  the 
body  of  the  nation.  We  shall  therefore  merely  advert  to 
the  arguments  drawn  from  the  possibility  of  a  tyrannical 
government,  or  an  infatuated  populace.  There  is  another 
point  of  view  in  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  the  subject  treated  before,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  of  much  more  real,  than  apparent,  importance.  Ca- 
pital  punishments  cut  off  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
evidence.  With  the  death  of  a  man  perishes  all  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  derived  from  his  testimony.  How 
universal  has  been  the  regret  of  this  metropolis,  that  Wil- 
liams, the  supposed  perpetrator  of  the  late  horrible  mur- 
ders at  Ratcliffe,  has  by  his  violent  end,  left  the  motives 
and  circumstances,  perhaps  the  accomplices,  of  those  enor- 
mous crimes,  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery  !  But  the 
very  persons  who  commit  capital  offences  are  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  conusant,  not  only  of  their  own 
crimes  and  those  of  their  accomplices,  but  of  a  fki*  more 
extended  circle  of  guilt;  so  that  the  execution  of  every 
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individual  who  suffers  death  may  probably  be  a  matter  of 
triumph  and  congratulation  to  numbers  who  find  their 
own  security  in  his  destruction. 

*  While  a  criminal  prosecution  is  pending,  the  accomplices  of 
the  accused  person  hide  themselves  or  fly :  it  is  an  interval  of 
anguish  and  tribulation ;  the  sword  is  suspended  over  their 
heads.  But  is  his  career  ended  ?  That  termination  is  to  them 
an  act  of  jubilee  and  of  grace ;  they  have  taken  a  new  bond  of 
indemnity,  and  walk  again  with  their  heads  erect.  The  hdelity 
of  the  deceased  towards  his  companions  is  extolled  as  a  virtue, 
and  receives  from  them,  for  the  instruction  of  their  young  dis- 
ciples, all  the  praises  of  heroism. 

*  In  the  confinement  of  a  prison,  this  heroism  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  more  dangerous  test  than  the  interrogatories  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Abandoned  to  himself,  separated  from  his 
colleagues,  the  delinquent  would  soon  forget  the  ties  of  ima- 
ginary honour  \vhi«h  connected  him  with  them.  One  moment 
of  repentance  would  suffice  to  tear  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
conspiracies ;  and,  even  without  repentance,  what  more  natural 
than  the  desire  of  vengeance  against  those  who  have  been  the 
means  of  depriving  him  of  his  liberty,  who,  guilty  as  himself, 
still  enjoy  the  delights  of  freedom  from  which  he  seems  to  be 
debarred  for  ever!  His  own  interest  will  strongly  stimulate  him 
to  purchase  some  alleviation  of  his  suft'elings  at  the  price  of  ah 
important  discovery.' — P.  249. 

The  argument  which  is  sometimes  used  from  the  neces- 
sity of  depriving  some  atrocious  criminals,  by  death,  of  the 
power  of  doing  harm,  is  ably  answered.  Is  the  murderer 
for  hire,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  descriptions  of  crimi- 
nals, even  equally  dangerous  with  the  furious  madman  ? 
Yet  confinement  is  quite  sufficient  to  restrain  the  most 
desperate  Bedlamite  trom  the  power  of  mischief.  Certain 
extreme  cases  of  treason  or  rebellion  appear  to  be  the 
only  ones  to  justify  such  an  argument  as  that  from  ne* 
cessity.  And,  as  another  writer  has  somewhere  remarked, 
such  cases  are  rather  those  of  justifiable  hostility  than  of 
punishment. 

in  the  exewplariness  of  capital  punishment  appears  to 
consist  its  only  reasonable  recommendation ;  and  we  are 
not  altogether  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  render  im- 
prisonment equally  terrible  with  death  on  the  score  of  ex- 
ample. Still,  even  this  important  quality  may  be  purchasied 
too  dear,  if  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  other  properties  of 

Political  justice ;  and  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  concur  with 
tic.  Bentham  in  the  conclusion  of  his  comparative  survey, 
where  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

'  If,  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  ta 
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be  conclusive,  it  is  judged  expedient  to  retain  the  punishment 
of  death  in  terrorem,  it  should  at  least  be  reserved  for  sucli 
crimes  only  as  excite  the  highest  degree  of  popular  execration, 
for  murders  accompanied  by  atrocious  circumstances,  or  by  the 
Joss  of  many  lives ;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
fear  adding  every  possible  impression  to  the  punishment  in  the 
way  of  tragic  effect,  short  of  the  infliction  of  complicated  tor- 
ments/—P.  256. 

Mr.  B.  next  proceeds  to  consider  '  the  collateral  eifects 
of  capital  punishment,^  which  have  of  late  been  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  and  so  ably  discussed  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  his  supporters  and  approvers  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, as  to  leave  very  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  those  evils  is  the 
continual  perjury  of  witnesses  and  jurymen.  During  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  many  who  heard  the  speech  of 
a  very  distinguished  law  lord*  on  the  subject  of  the  bills 
then  pending,  were  no  doubt  greatly  astonished  at  that 
noble  lord's  denial  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  species 
of  guilt,  of  which  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant 
witn  criminal  procedures  well  know,  that  there  is  not  an 
Old  Bailey  sessions  that  does  not  afford  numerous  in- 
stances. Volumes  might  be  speedily  filled  by  extracts 
from  the  sessions  papers  of  cases  in  which  this  guilt  is  no- 
torious to  the  most  simple  observer ;  and  this  is  no  rash 
assertion,  but  the  result  of  a  close  examination  on  our 
part.  The  anecdote  cited  by  Mr.  Bentham  will,  however, 
if  properly  considered,  answer  the  same  end  as  the  vo- 
lumes which  may  thus  be  collected. 

*  Look  at  that  juryman  'u  the  blue  coat,'  said  one  of  the  Old 
Bailey  justices  to  Judge  Mares,  *  do  you  see  himT  "Yes." — 
*  Well,  we  shall  not  have  a  single  conviction  to-day  for  any  ca- 
pital offence.'      The  observation  was  verified.     This  fact  was 


*  The  terrible  indignation  which  some  have  affected  to  feel  at  this  de- 
scription of  offence  is  much  more  absurd  than  the  over-faeihty  of  otherSj 
who  give  it  the  denomination  of  a  pious  perjury.  We  d«  not  pretend  t4» 
justify  the  commission  of  it  j  and  would  rather  observe  with  Mercury  in 
Dryden's  Amphitryon,  *  It  is  a  delicate  point,  gentlemen,  and  the  less  that 
is  said  about  it  the  better.' 

To  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  offences  on  the 
part  of  jurymen,  by  representing  the  immorality  or  ill  consequences  at- 
tending them,  we  would  recommend  the  consideration  of  the  following 
passage :  *  II  faut  prendre  garde,  en  voulant  rendre  un  delit  odieux,  a  ne 
point  declamer  comme  les  moralistes  vulgaires,  a  ne  point  charger  le  delit 
en  question  d'imputations  exagereesj  a  ne  point  confondre  un  delit  infe- 
rieur  avec  un  delit  superieur.  C'est  un  genre  de  fraude  pieuse,  qui,  au  lieu 
de  servir  la  c$iuse  de  la  verite,  lie  peut  que  lui  nuire.'  Bentham,  Tom.  I. 
p.  308, 
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related  by  Mr.  Justice   Nares    himself  to  a  magistrate  of  Lon- 
don, by  whom  the  author  heard  it  repeated". — Note,  p.  257. 

To  comfort  those  who,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  re- 
formation of  our  criminal  law,  may  have  been  led  to  de- 
spair, by  the  frequent  defeats  of  its  supporters,  of  ever 
seeing  it  carried  into  effect,  we  shall  beg  them  to  reflect 
on  the  following  sensible  and  judicious  observations  of 
our  author. 

*  In  a  free  country  all  opinions  possess  a  strength  which  en- 
ables them  to  struggle  and  yield  to  nothing  but  conviction. 
How  many  efforts,  what  length  of  time,  did  not  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  cost  before  its  final  success  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
make  conquests  in  a  country  which  abounds  with  fortified 
places;  but  at  the  same  time  those  conquests  oMce  made  are 
never  lost  again.  With  regard  to  those  penal  laws  which  are  in 
fact  abolished,  and  of  which  there  remains  but  the  ghost  as  a 
rallying  point  for  their  defenders,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Lauderdale,  Holland,  and  Lansdowne,  to  enable  us  to  predict 
that  the  criminal  law,  discussed  by  statesmen,  will  soon  be  wor- 
thy of  its  rank  in  the  British  constitution.' — P.  259. 

We  shall  extract  one  more  passage  from  this  most  in- 
teresting chapter.  To  obviate  the  absurd  but  popular  cry 
o^  paradox,  to  which  all  innovators  are  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  table  is  offered  to  view ;  and  the  pub- 
lic are  desired  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the  question, 
this  paradox  really  lies.  We  will  challenge  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  '  Things  as  they  are,'  lo  deny  that 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  table  contains  a  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  their  arguments,  when  stripped  bare  and  divested 
of  the  false  glitter  of  declamation. 


For  Reform* 


*  Every  thing  should  be  clear 
in  the  laws,  and  all  the  laws 
should  be  executed. 

*  Whatever  good  is  produced 
by  the  law,  it  is  produced  only  in 
proportion  as  the  law  is  known 
and  executed. 

*  The  law  ought  to  be  the  same 
for  all ;  it  ouglit  to  govern  sole- 
ly ;  and  the  judge  ought  to  be 
only  its  dispenser  and  organ. 


If  the  law  ordains  one  pe- 


Against  Reform. 


'  Every  thing  should  not  be 
clear  in  the  laws ;  and  all  laws 
ought  not  to  be  executed. 

*  Whatever  good  is  produced 
by  the  law,  is  produced  with- 
out the  law  being  either  known 
or  executed. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
law  should  be  the  same  for  all, 
nor  that  it  should  govern  solely. 
The  judge  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  be  merely  its  dispen- 
ser and  organ. 

*  The  law  is  evidently  good  if 
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nalty,  and  the  courts  of  law  ha- 
bitually inflict  others ;  if  the 
law  is  so  odious  that  the  perjury 
which  eludes  it  looks  like  a  me- 
ritorious action  ;  if  it  is  so  dis- 
proportionate to  offences,  as  to 
require  a  continual  palliation  in 
the  discretion  of  its  administra- 
tors ;  then  the  law  is  evidently 
defective ;  and  the  more  those 
who  arrest  the  execution  of  it 
are  justified,  the  more  the  law 
itself  is  condemned.' 


it  prescribes  one  penalty,  and 
the  courts  habitually  inflict 
others  ;  if  it  is  so  odious  that  it 
renders  perjury  a  meritorious 
action;  so  disproportionate  to 
oflfences  as  to  demand  the  con- 
tinual palliation  of  discretion. 
Nothing  of  all  this  renders  the 
law  otherwise  than  good  ;  and 
those  who  arrest  the  execution 
of  it  may  be  approved,  without 
insinuating  the  least  doubt  of 
the  excellence  of  the  law  itself.' 


Subsidiari/^  or  supplementary/  punishments  are  '  those 
which  are  directed  by  the  law  to  support  some  other  pu- 
nishment which  is  defective  because  the  delinquent  either 
will  not,  or  cannot,  submit  to  it.'  If  he  cannot,  the  sub- 
sidiary punishment  ought  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  se- 
vere than  the  original.  If  he  will  not,  the  severity  ought 
to  be  increased.  These  are  the  two  principal  rules  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  measure  of  suhsidiarj/  punish- 
ment. Imprisonment  seems  to  be  the  litest  mode  of  pu- 
nishment to  be  adopted  for  this  end.  But  how  apportion 
imprisonment  so  as  to  measure  its  duration  with  reference 
to  the  amount  (for  instance)  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  ?  Let 
one  day's  income  (Mr.  B.  proposes)  be  assumed  as  equi- 
valent to  one  day's  imprisonment,  estimating  that  income 
according  to  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  case  of  the 
artisan,  soldier,  labourer,  &c.  according  to  the  proportion 
of  one  day  to  his  annual  rent  in  that  of  the  farmer,  accord- 
ing to  eight  times  the  rent  of  his  house  in  that  of  a  person 
wno  exercises  no  mechanical  or  manufacturing  trade,  to 
four  times  that  rent  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  and  six 
times  in  that  of  one  who  buys  and  sells,  and  so  on.  The 
grounds  of  calculation  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  arbi- 
trary ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  principle. 

In  his  third  book,  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration 
of  '  Privative  punishments,'  or  forfeitures.  In  this  divi- 
sion of  his  subject  is  contained  a  chapter  denominated 
*  Des  Peines  de  la  Sanction  morale,'  which  it  is  difficult  to 
translate,  but  which  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
consequences  of  crime  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  a  man 
in  society  without  any  dependance  on  legal  institutions. 
The  subject  is  most  interesting  to  the  moral  philosopher ; 
but  we  proceed  to  considerations  of  a  more  strictly  poli- 
tical nature. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  subject,  in  the  whole  circle  of  legis- 
lative science,  more  important  in  itself,  and  less  practi- 
cally considered,  than  that  of  punishments  immediately 
aft^cting  the  honour  and  reputation  of  men,  in  other  words, 
^  the  means  employed  by  the  magistrate  to  direct  public 
censure  and  increase  its  effect.'  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  B. 
observes,  '  the  legislator  may  have  recourse  to  two  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  proceeding,  the  one,  simpli/  legislative^  the 
other,  executive.  The  first  is  either  direct^  as  in  case  of  a 
simple  prohibition,  which  Mr.  B.  calls  '  an  appeal  to  the 
public,  an  invitation  to  take  the  law  under  its  protection ;' 
or  indirect  J  which  '  consists  in  transferring  to  one  offence 
that  measure  of  blame  which  naturally  belongs  to  another,' 
which  is  instanced  by  some  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus,  as, 
'  let  no  free  woman  go  out  of  the  city  at  night,  except  for' 
the  purpose  of  prostitution ;  nor  wear  ricii  ornaments  or 
gold  embroidery,  unless  she  be  a  courtezan.'  Such  mea- 
sures are  applicable  to  very  few  cases,  to  none  in  which 
some  apparent  connexion  at  least  does  not  exist  between 
the  real  crime  and  that  which  is  imagined. 

The  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  distinction  before 
established,  the  aid  of  the  executive  power  is  required  in 
support  of  the  moral  sanction,  are  as  follows. 

First,  the  simple  publication  of  the  offence.  This,  in 
certain  cases,  may  be  very  effectual.  For  instance,  in 
cases  of  false  weights  and  measures,  we  believe  what  our 
author  says  to  be  strictly  true,  that  the  publication  of  the 
oflence  is  considered  by  the  offenders  as  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  the  legal  amercement. 

Secondly,  judicial  admonition.  '  This,'  Mr.  B.  ob- 
serves, '  is  the  slightest  of  all  honorary  punishments,  since 
it  infers  a  testimony  of  esteem  for  him  who  is  the  object  of 
it.'  It  certainly  supposes  him  to  be  capable  of  listening 
to  reason  and  profiting  by  it.  But,  when  wisely  applied, 
it  is  not  the  less  useful  for  its  apparent  lenity;  and  what 
follows  must  strike  all  readers  as  equally  just  and  bene- 
volent. 

*  The  more  the  different  shades  of  guilt  are  discriminated  by 
law,  the  greater  will  appear  to  be  tbe  importance  of  this  salu« 
tary  mode  of  punishment ;  an  importance  which  will  be  the  mark 
and  pledge  of  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  moral  sanction. 
Happy  the  peoj!>le  over  whom  its  magistrates  can  preserve  a 
strong  hold  by  s4  delicate  a  string.' 

Thirdly,  in  the  application  of  all  punishments,  the  de- 
gree of  infamy  with  whidlf  they  are  attended  is  an  object 
of  the  utmost  importance.    Pecuniary  penalties  are  cer- 
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tainly  the  lowest  in  this  scale.  Of  the  ^  Peines  Restric- 
tives,'  (see  our  former  article)  imprisonment  is  attended 
with  more  infamy  than  banishment,  and  banishment  with 
more  than  relegation^  &;c.  The  '  Peines  Actives,'  or 
compulsory  acts  of  labour,  are  infamous  only,  or  almost 
only,  according  to  the  collateral  circumstances  which  ac- 
company them.  All  corporal  punishments  are  infamous, 
except  those  cases  of  capital  punishment  which  have  been 
before  noticed  as  hardly  falling  within  the  description  of 
punishment  at  all,  those,  we  mean,  which  are  demanded 
by  political  necessity.  The  infamy  of  these  punishments 
may  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual. 

4.  Peines  quasi-corporelles^  under  which  rather  fanciful 
appellation,  '  burning  in  effigy,'  may  be  placed  by  way  of 
example;  and  Peines  d'Infamie  posthume^  such  as  the 
burial  prescribed  by  our  law  in  cases  of  suicide,  &c. 

5.  JJegradation ;  a  mode  of  punishment  wliich,  more 
than  any  other,  requires  the  cooperation  of  public  opinion 
to  render  it  effectual  in  the  way  of  disgrace. 

*  It  is  intended  to  take  from  the  individual  all  that  portion  of 
respect  which  is  attached  to  the  rank  from  which  he  is  de- 
graded ;  but  the  imagination  of  men  is  not  so  tractable  to  the 
commands  of  those  in  power.  The  man  who  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  great  dignities,  and  who  has  long  commanded  public 
respect,  will  never  be  entirely  deprived  of  all  that  consideration 
by  which  he  has  been  surrounded.' 

6.  ^  DecMance  dc  Credibilite.  The  meaning  of  this 
term  will  be  explained  by  what  follows.'  ^  It  consists  in 
a  declaration  that  a  man  has  lost  his  veracity ;  that  he  is 
unworthy  of  being  believed.  And  the  visible  sign  of  this 
forfeiture  of  reputation  is  the  not  being  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.'  Well  may  the  unlearned 
reader  exclaim  with  our  author,  *  Voila  une  peine  bien 
singuliere  !'  yet^  singular  as  it  is,  it  is  recognized  by  the 
law  of  this  country.     More  of  this  presently. 

In  the  examination  of  punishments  of  the  above  general 
description,  of  those  which  are  here  denominated  '  Peines 
simplement  ignominieuses,'  it  is  in  the  first  place  most 
eviaent  that  they  cannot  be  of  indiscriminate  utility,  that 
almost  all  their  merit  depends  on  the  judgment  with  which 
they  are  administered.  They  are  well  compared  to  a  bill 
of  exchange  on  public  opinion;  and  are . accepted  or  pro- 
tested according  to  the  public  sense  of  jtheir  propriety. 
If  they  are  protested,  the  draw^y ijnust  pay  the  co^ts.  They 
are  dangerous  instruments,  jiij^  wound  the  hand  which 
unskilfuBy  uses  them. 
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In  considering  their  peculiar  properties,  when  well 
administered,  the  first  that  strikes  us  is  the  general  faci- 
lity and  certainty  with  which  they  are  proportioned  to  of- 
fences. They  are  exemplary  in  the  most  perfect  degree ; 
they  are  remissible  in  case  of  error,  and,  more  than  that, 
they  are  reparable  in  case  of  subsequent  good  conduct. 

This  division  of  the  work  contains  some  very  just  and 
forcible  observations  on  our  English  law  (if  law  it  may  be 
called)  of  libels;  not  the  less  forcible  and  just,  because 
they  are  not  exactly  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
But  this  is  a  subject  which  demands  much  fuller  discussion 
than  we  are  now  able  to  afford  to  it. 

In  the  examination  oi  pecuniary  punishments^  or  fines, 
contemplated  with  reference  to  the  rules  above  laid  doWn, 
we  find  that  their  peculiar  advantages  consist  in  their  con- 
vertibility into  profit,  in  the  equality  with  which  they  may 
easily  be  assessed,  and  in  their  minute  divisibility.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  defective  in  point  of  economy, 
because  innocent  persons  must  oflen  suffer  from  them, 
sometimes  even  more  severely  than  the  criminal  himself; 
and  they  are  also  eminently  defective  on  the  score  of  ex- 
ample. 

The  next  head  is  that  of  Forfeitures  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Individual;  a  denomination  rather  to  be  ex- 
plained by  instances  than  susceptible  of  a  general  analy- 
sis. There  may  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  enjoyments  annexed  to  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  childj  to  civil  offices  and  employments, 
&c.  &■€.  The  '  Corruption  of  Blood'  of  our  English  law 
bears  some  analogy  to  this — so  do  some  of  our  legal 
maxims,  as  that  a  bastard  is  '  nullius  filius,'  that  '  pater 
est  quem  nuptiae  demonstrant,'  &c.  Slavery  is  the  forfei- 
ture of  natural  liberty;  and  a  revolution  in  the  state  may 
work  the  forfeiture  of  political  liberty. 

Outlawry  is  the  forfeiture  of  legal  protection  ;  and,  in 
the  English  law,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  incapacity  of 
seeking  redress  at  law,  by  the  forfeiture  of  personal,  and 
of  the  profits  of  real,  property ;  and  lastly  by  imprisoii- 
meut  for  life,  or  (in  case  of  felony)  the  forfeiture  of  life 
itself.  Such  is  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it 
is  now  far  different  and  more  conformable  to  tlie  ends  of 
equal  justice,  which  requires  for  the  crime  of  absconding 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice  no  punishment  more  severe 
than  that  which  is  necessary  for  bringing  back  the  delin- 
quent. The  incapacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  law,  Mr.  B. 
maintains  to  be  properly  applicable  in  one  case  owXy^  viz. 
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^  when  the  individual  who  has  withdrawn  himself  from 
justice  has  no  visible  property,  or  not  enough  to  answer 
the  demands  upon  him.'  Mr.  Bentham  cites  a  curious 
anecdote  from  Selden's  Table-talk,  to  shew  how  this  sort 
of  punishment  may  operate  upon  an  individual,  who  can- 
not be  attacked  in  any  other  way. — We  quote  from  Selden 
himself 

*  A  merchant  had  recovered  costs  against  the  king  of  Spain  in 
a  suit,  which,  because  he  could  not  get,  we  advised  to  have  him 
outlawed,  for  not  appearing;  and  so  he  was.  As  soon  as  Gon- 
domar  (the  Spanish  ambassador)  heard  that,  he  presently  sent 
the  money,  by  reason,  if  his  master  had  been  outlawed,  he  could 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  which  would  have  been  very 
prejudicial,  there  being  then  many  suits  depending  betwixt  the 
King  of  Spain  and  our  English  merchants.' — Selden's  Table- 
talk,  p.  89. 

The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  punishment  consists 
in  its  inequality;  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  this 
inequality  draws  after  it  another  evil,  still  more  serious,  on 
account  of  its  immoral  tendency.  If  the  property  of  the 
delinquents  consists  in  debts  due  from  other  persons,  a 
temptation  is  held  out  to  dishonesty  which  many  have  not 
the  courage  to  resist,  and  which,  if  they  do  resist,  the 
whole  eftect  of  the  law  is  frustrated  by  their  resistance. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  general  division  of  this 
volume,  which  treats  '  des  peines  deplacees,^  that  is,  of 
those  punishments  which,  instead  of  falling  exclusively  on 
the  delinquent,  fall  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  on  innocent 
persons. 

*  The  legislator,  on  account  of  a  crime  committed  by  Titius, 
inflicts  some  evil  on  individuals  who  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  suffering  of  Titius 
himself,  or  from  a  motive  of  blind  antipathy.  This  is  what  I 
call  une  peine  deplacee.' 

After  observing,  in  general,  that  this  term  does  not 
apply  to  cases  of  civil  or  political  responsibility,  nor  to 
those  evils  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  all 
punishment,  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Bentham's  division  of  the 
class  of  punishments  to  which  he  means  to  apply  it,  into 
vicarious,  transitive,  collective,  fortuitous. 

*  Under  the  reign  of  James  the  First  flourished  in  England  an 
illustrious  knight,  almost  forgotten  in  our  days,  by  name  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  a  man  of  quality,  and  a  profound  adept  in  the 
science  of  medicine.  Having  remarked,  that  the  treatment  of 
wounds  was  a  painful  operation,  this  benefactor  of  humanity 
invented  a  sympathetic  powder,  the  effect  of  which  was  mar- 
vellous indeed.     He  required  nothing  more  than  that  the  party 
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should  send  him  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  wound,  in  a  phial,  and  no  sooner  did  he  mingle  it  with 
his  sympathetic  powder  than  the  wound  healed  of  itself,  and  a 
radical  cure  was  effected/ — *  Vicarious  punishment  is  to  legisla- 
tion what  this  sympathetic  powder  was  to  the  art  of  medicine. 
I  meant  to  have  reasoned  upoii  it,  but  the  bare  statement  of  the 
case,  the  punishment  of  one  man  for  the  guilt  of  another, 
impresses  the  mind  more  strongly  than  all  the  arguments  of  logic 
and  all  the  colours  of  rhetoric/ — P.  351. 

Confiscation,  in  case  of  suicide,  is  an  example  of  this 
absurd  system  of  punishment  still  subsisting  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  law.  The  guilty  person  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  man's  justice,  and  his  indignation  therefore  falls  on  the 
innocent,  and  breaks  the  bruised  seed.  The  abhorrence 
of  life  is  found  in  many  cases  to  be  more  powerful  than 
every  other  consideration.  Kit  were  not,  there  are  consi- 
derations enough  to  restrain  fi-om  the  commission  of 
suicide  without  the  aid  of  legal  injustice.  It  avails  nothing 
to  say,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  seldom  or  never  en- 
forced ;  since  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  necessary  to  prevent 
its  enforcement. 

*  Every  man  who  leaves  property  behind  him,  be  his  sanity 
and  the  deliberation  of  his  crime  ever  so  evident,  is  found,  by 
the  oath  of  the  jury,  non  compos  mentis.  The  most  miserable 
and  indigent,  who,  after  having  made  the  same  calculation  as 
Cato,  determine  as  he  determined,  are  those  alone  on  whom  the 
severity  of  the  law  takes  its  course.  The  remedy  of  all 
THESE  VIOLENT  LAWS  IS  PEKJURY ;  perjury  is  a  Panacea; 
and  it  is  the  law  itself  which  sets  humanity  in  opposition  to 
religion.' — P.  362. 

2.  Corruption  of  Blood,  which  has  been  before  slightly 
noticed,  is  here  again  treated  of  as  an  example  of  '  Tran- 
sitive  Punishments,''  that  is  to  say,  such  as  descend  or  pass 
from  the  delinquent  to  others,  who  are  connected  with 
him. 

*  All  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  this  punishment 
lies  in  a  metaphor ;  and  the  justness  of  the  metaphor  itself  turns 
only  on  two  suppositions.  The  first,  that  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted one  of  those  crimes,  to  which  is  annexed  the  appellation 
of  felony,  his  blood  immediately  experiences  a  putrid  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  really  corrupted.  The  other,  that  after  this  ferment- 
ation and  corruption  it  becomes  just  and  necessary  to  deprive 
his  Avife  and  family  of  all  the  property  which  he  then  possessed, 
or  might  have  possessed  thereafter,  and  which  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  in  passing  through  him/ 

This  is  evidently  mere  jargon.  The  argument  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency  is  the  only  one  which 
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deserves  an  answer.  The  consideration  of  involving  his 
family  in  ruin  may  deter  a  man  from  the  commission  of  the 
crime  which  he  meditates.  The  answer  to  this  is,  while 
there  are  just  measures  of  prevention,  why  have  recourse 
to  one  that  is  unjust  ?  Against  the  supposed  advantage  we 
must  weigh  the  certain  evils. 

*  I    observe,   in  this   mode    of  punishment,    four   principal 
defects.     First,  it  must  often  fail  from  want  of  objects  on  which 
it  can  have  effect ;  many  men  have  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  wife,  nor  children..   Against  these  men  you  must   employ 
some  direct  punishment.     But  if  you  have  a  direct  punishment 
for  these,  why  will  it  not  suffice  for  others  also  1     Secondly,  it 
supposes  feelings  which  may  have  no   existence.     If  the  delin- 
quent does  not  care  for  his  wife  and  family,  it  is  a  mere  nullity 
with  respect  to  him.     Thirdly,  that  which  is  really  frightful  in 
this  system  is  the  profusion,   the  multiplication  of  misery  which 
it  occasions.     Consider  the  chain  of  domestic  ties,  calculate  the 
number  of  a  man's  possible  descendants ;  this  punishment  com- 
municates itself  from  one  to  the  other,  and  embraces  a  multitude 
of  individuals.     In  order  to  produce  a  direct  evil  equivalent  to 
one^  you  must  create  an  indirect  and  ill-directed  evil,  equivalent 
to  teUt   to  twenty,   to  a  hundred,   to  a  thousand.     Fourthly, 
punishment  thus  diverted  from  its  regular  channel  possesses  no 
longer  the  advantage  of  being  conformable  to  the  public  feeling 
of  sympathy  or  antipathy.     When  the  delinquent  has  paid  his 
own  personal  debt  to  justice,  the  public  vengeance  is  appeased, 
and  demands  nothing  farther.     If  you  pursue  him  beyond  the 
tomb,   in  the  persons  of  an  innocent  and  unhappy  family,  the 
public  compassion  is  immediately  awakened ;  a  confused  senti- 
ment arises  to  arraign  your  laws  of  injustice ;  humanity  declares 
against  you ;  respect   and   confidence  in  the  government  are 
weakened  in  every  heart/ — P.  356. 

To  so  forcible  a  representation,  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  add  another  argument  applying  at  least  to 
part  of  the  punishment.  Whatever  force  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  personal  affection  of  a  father  for  his  family,  or  a 
husband  for  his  wife,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  same  sen- 
timent has  any  force  when  applied  to  his  remote  descend- 
ants ?  The  argument  on  the  score  of  expediency  altoge- 
ther fails  when  it  is  pushed  to  the  justification  of  corruption 
of  blood  to  the  latest  posterity. 

3.  By  Collective  Punishments^  the  author  understands 
such  as  are  inflicted  on  societies  or  corporate  bodies,  for 
crimes,  the  individual  authors  of  which  are  not  known, 
and  which  are  therefore  presumed  to  belong  to,  to  be  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  corporation,  of  which  they  are  members. 
This  system  can  be  justified  only  on  two  suppositions ; 
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that  the  guilty  person  cannot  be  punished  without  the 
innocent,  and  that  the  evil  inflicted  both  on  the  innocent 
and  guilty  is  less  than  the  evil  of  impunity. 

*  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  corporation  is  punisliable 
by  the  loss  of  its  privileges  for  the  guilt  of  its  members.  These 
privileges  are  advantageous  to  all  who  have  the  freedom  of  the 
corporation  ;  consequently,  the  governed  are  punished  for  the 
fault  of  their  governors.' — *  Such  a  punishment/  adds  our 
author,  *  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unjust.  The  delinquents  are 
always  known.  The  guilt  is  as  notorious  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
crimes.' 

Fines,  and  other  punishments,  not  amounting  to  depri- 
vation of  their  charter,  may,  however,  be  inflicted  on  cor- 
porate bodies  with  eflicacy  and  witli  comparative  justice. 
We  must  pass  over  the  examples  which  our  author  cites  in 
support  of  this  position. 

4.  Of  Fortuitous  Punishments,  that  is,  such  as  in  conse- 
quence of  the  law  aeeidentallj/  fall  on  an  innocent  person, 
Mr.  Bentham  cites  three  examples  from  the  practice  of  our 
English  law.  1.  Forfeiture,  in  cases  of  felony,  relates 
back  to  the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed.  If  then 
a  man  commits  a  felony,  then  sells  his  land,  and  afterwards 
is  convicted,  the  land  is  confiscated,  though  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  innocent  and  ignorant  purchaser. 

*  This  may  be  hard,'  says  Blackstone,  *  upon  such  as  have 
unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender;  but  the  cruelty  and  re- 
proach must  lie  on  the  part,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  criminal, 
who  has  thus  knowingly  and  dishonestly  involved  others  in  his 
own  calamities.' — Comm.  iv.  29. 

By  such  a  maxim  as  this,  observes  Mr.  B.  there  is  no 
species  of  tyranny  that  may  not  be  justified.  2.  The  second 
example  of  this  injustice  is,  the  law  ofdeodands;  a  law 
which  had  its  origin  in  superstition,  and  is  now  considera- 
bly mitigated  in  practice  by  a  sort  of  '  pious  fraud,'  on  the 
part  of  jurymen,  but  ought,  without  doubt,  to  be  abolished 
entirely.  How  abundant  are  these  pious  frauds  in  the 
administration  of  our  law  r  And  how  mischievous,  morally 
speaking,  is  their  tendency !  3.  The  third,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  example,  because  its  eff*ects  are  matter 
of  every  day's  experience,  is,  that  of  '  incapacity  of  giving 
evidence,'  of  which  sometliing  has  been  said  already,  and 
which  is  justly,  though  forcibly,  represented  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham as  running  a  sword  through  the  body  of  an  innocent 
man,  in  order  to  inflict  a  scratch  on  the  guilty  person.  It 
is  merely  absurd  to  say,  that  a  man  who  has  committed  a 
crime  is  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  speaking  the  truth 
for  ever  after.     It  may  be  more  difficult  to  give  entire 
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credit  to  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character  than  to  an- 
other ;  but  the  credibility  of  a  witness  is  surely  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  jury  alone.  Our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  entering  at  large  on  a  question  which  is  most 
ably  treated  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  evils  of  the  law 
may  be  easily  imagined,  but  we  will  select  a  case  which  is 
here  cited,  only  to  impress  them  the  more  strongly  on  our 
readers. 

*  The  attestation  of  three  witnesses  is  necessary  for  a  devise  of 
real  estate.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  will  was  duly  attested. 
Two  of  the  witnesses  were  unobjectionable ;  but  it  was  discovered 
that  the  third  had  been  convicted  of  petty  larceny  and  whipped. 
This  was  before  he  subscribed  the  will ;  how  long  before  does 
not  appear.  The  suit  was  commenced  tive  years  after.  This 
man  was  adjudged  an  insufficient  witness,  and  consequently  the 
person,  in  whose  favour  the  will  had  been  made,  lost  his  land.' 
r-P.  373. 

As  the  law  stands,  any  woman,  who  has  once  been  con- 
victed of  an  offence  which  renders  her  evidence  inadmissi- 
ble, maybe  ravished  with  impunity;  for  upon  the  woman's 
evidence  absolutely  depends  the  proof  of  the  crime.  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  a  word  more,  in  order  to  prove  the  horri- 
ble absurdity  of  the  rule  in  question  ? 

The  Fifth  Book  (the  last  of  this  volume)  treats  of  Com- 
plex Punishments^  which  are  then  vicious, 
'  when  all  the  effects  which  are  to  be  taken  into  their  composi- 
tion are  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  when  they  include  evils  which 
the  law  itself  does  not  announce,  when  they  are  expressed  by 
obscure,  enigmatical  denominations,  which  do  not  carry  on  the 
face  of  them  the  manifest  idea  of  punishment,  and  are  compre- 
hended only  by  lawyers.  Of  this  description,  in  the  law  of 
England,  are  felonies  with  or  without  benefit  of  clergy,  praemu- 
nire, outlawry,  excommunication,  inadmissibility  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  many  others.' 

*  The  inconvenience  attached  to  complex  punishments,  thus 
defined,  is  great,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The 
legislator  knows  not  what  he  does,  and  subjects  know  not  the 
import  of  that  with  which  they  are  menaced.  It  becomes  impos- 
sible for  the  legislator  to  do  justice  in  any  case  ;  in  all,  he  does 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  veil  of  an  obscure  expression 
conceals  from  his  eyes  the  nature  of  the  punishments  which  he 
inflicts :  he  strikes  in  the  dark,  he  dispenses  evil  by  chance.  The 
juries  or  judges,  who,  in  particular  cases,  see  the  inconveniences 
of  the  law,  allow  themselves  all  possible  means  of  evading  it; 
they  usurp  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  and  perjury  is  rendered 
the  habitual  palliation  of  injustice,  or  want  of  for«-sight.  If  the 
law  is  executed,  what  is  the  consequence?  The  judge,  by  way  of 
inflicting  one  punishment  which  is  useful,  finds  himself  obliged 
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to  inflict  a  great  number  of  others,  which  answer  no  end  what- 
ever. The  punishments,  of  which  the  delinquents  had  an 
imperfect  idea,  become  an  evil  of  mere  loss ;  ojften,  even,  this 
evil  extends  itself  to  persons  who  are  absolutely  strangers  to  the 
offence ;  and  the  consequences  are  such  as  would  have  made  the 
legislator  shudder,  if  he  had  foreseen  tliem.' — P.  380. 

These  observations  are,  in  the  two  sncceediiig  Sections, 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  cases  of  excommunication 
and  felony.  But  we  are  now  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  our 
review  of  the  contents  of  this  first  volume,  and  must  have 
to  request  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  extending  our 
examination  of  the  second  to  another  article. 


Art.  X. — The  Depretiation  of  the  Paper  Currency  of 
Great  Britain  proved.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
London,  Longman,  1812. 

IT  is  curious  to  remark,  how  much  and  how  often 
truths  which  appear  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  too 
simple  to  be  perplexed,  are  both  obscured  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion,  when 
they  happen  to  oppose  the  interests  of  particular  indivi- 
duals. This  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  depretiation  of  bank  notes.  The  fact,  that  bank  notes 
have  suffered  a  depretiation,  is  as  plain  as  that  four  is  less 
than  five,  or  that  sixteen  shillings  are  less  than  twenty. 
The  bank  directors  themselves,  however  stoutly  they  may 
have  denied  the  depretiation  in  other  places,  have  borne 
irrefragable  testimony  to  their  conviction  of  the  truth  in  the 
tokens  which  they  have  issued ;  for  those  tokens  which  are 
equal  to  a  £1  note  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors  contain 
no  more  silver  than  is  worth  I5s.  S^d, 

But  this  fact  of  the  depretiation  of  bank  notes,  which  is 
evident  to  demonstration  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  an 
unprejudiced  understanding,  has  been  bewildered  by 
sophistry,  and  clouded  by  prejudice,  till  some  persons, 
even  of  sober  judgment  and  considerable  information,  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  maze  in  vi^hich  they  have  been 
entangled  by  the  writers  on  the  subject,  till  they  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  clearest  evidence,  and  to  suspect 
some  fallacy  in  a  proposition  which  is  founded  on  demon- 
strative proof. 

The  truth,  that  bank  notes  have  undergone  a  considera- 
ble depretiation,  or  diminution  of  value,  as  a  medium  of 
traffic  and  exchange,  was  no  sooner  placed  in  broad  day  by 
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the  luminous  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  than  it 
excited  the  most  furious  opposition.  A  great  mass  of 
interest  was  united,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  its  diffu- 
sion, and  to  diminish  the  impression  which  it  was  calculated 
to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  The  opinion  was  vigor- 
ously impugned  by  the  interest  of  the  government,  by  that 
of  the  Bank,  which  may  be  considered  as  identified  with  the 
government,  and  by  the  interest  of  the  adventurers  of 
different  descriptions,  whose  facilities  of  pecuniary  accom- 
modation were  augmented  by  the  uncontrouled  emission 
of  a  paper  currency.  Hence  a  great  hue  and  cry  were 
raised  by  a  myriad  of  tongues  against  the  report  of  the 
bullion  committee,  and  against  every  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  support  the  conclusion  which  that  report  so  fully 
authorized  and  so  ably  maintained. 

As  bank  notes  are  only  the  representative  signs  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  coin  or  bullion,  it  is  evident,  as  we 
remarked  some  time  ago,  that  the  difference  between  bank 
notes  and  bullion  furnishes  the  exact  measure  of  the 
depretiation,  which  those  notes  have  experienced.  If  a 
bank  note,  in  which  is  represented  the  bullion  contained 
in  five  pounds,  should  now  not  be  exchangeable  for  more 
bullion  than  is  contained  in  four,  is  not  this  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  a  depretiation  has  taken  place  in  the  paper 
currency,  compared  with  gold  to  the  amount  of  20  per 
cent.  ? — In  this  able  pamphlet  Earl  Lauderdale  has  dis- 
cussed the  variSius  opinions,  which  have  been  adduced,  to 
prove  that  bank  notes  have  not  undergone  any  depretia- 
tion ;  and  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  established  the  fact  of 
the  depretiation  itself  by  great  force  of  argument,  and  great 
variety  of  illustration. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made/  says  the  noble  author,  *  to  establish 
a  distinction  betwixt  coin  and  gold,  and  to  assert  that  this  dif- 
ference in  value  is  only  in  reference  to  gold  in  bullion,  whilst 
bank  notes  remain  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the  coin  of  the 
realm  ;  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained,  for  the  real  value 
of  coin  depends,  not  on  a  piece  of  gold  being  called  a  guinea, 
or  a  piece  of  silver  a  shilling,  but  on  the  quantity  of  pure  gold 
or  silver  it  contains  ;  and  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  price 
of  bullion,  and  the  state  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries, 
both  before  and  after  the  re-coinage  in  1772,  concurred  in  shew- 
ing that  our  coin  passed  for  its  value  by  weight,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  value  in  tale.' 

As  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  gold  coin  is  of  a 
certain  weight  and  fineness,  and  is  ordered  to  pass  by 
weight  and  not  by  tale,  it  is  certain  that,  when  a  bank  note 
promises  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  guineas,  it  is,  in  fact, 
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the  same  as  if  it  undertook  to  pay  a  certain  quantity  of 
bullion  of  adequate  weiglit  and  fineness.  Forty- four 
guineas  and  a  half  are  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  of  gold 
of  the  same  fineness ;  and  when  guineas  constituted  the 
common  currency,  no  one  would  have  received  forty-four 
guineas  and  a  half  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  that  amount,  if 
they  had  been  eiglity  grains  lighter  than  a  pound  of  gold. 
To  suppose^  that  when  bank  notes  have  suffered  a  consi- 
derable depretiation,  that  depretiation  is  relative  only  to 
gold  ill  bullion,  and  not  to  gold  in  coin,  is  an  absurdity 
which  would  not  be  deserving  of  a  moment's  serious  exa- 
mination, if  it  had  not  been  so  tricked  out  in  the  gewgaw 
of  rhetoric  and  sophistry  as  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
understandings  of  some  who,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  penetrated  the  imposition. 

*  If,'  says  Lord  Lauderdale,  *  a  note  was  issued  promisiug  to 
deliver  on  demand  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  specifying  distinctly  its 
quality  and  its  breadth,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  note  must  par- 
take accurately  of  the  value  of  the  cloth.  It  could  never  rise  in 
value  above  the  cloth  ;  its  value  could  never  be  depressed  below 
that  of  the  cloth,  for  the  variations  in  its  value  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  value  of  that  article  to  which  it  must  of  necessity  be 
equivalent.' 

*  A  bank  of  England  note  possesses,  and  can  possess  no 
value,  differing  from,  or  independent  of  the  coin  it  engages  to 
pay ;  to  state  that  it  has  a  positive  value  varying  from  that  of 
the  coin,  is  to  suppose  that  it  possesses  in  itself  a  power  of  mea- 
suring value,  and  of  acting  as  an  equivalent,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  to  bestow  upon  it  those  attributes  which  belong  to  the  com- 
modity it  engages  to  deliver. 

*  To  maintain  that  a  note  promising  to  deliver  a  yard  of  cloth 
on  demand,  possessed  on  that  account  the  qualities  of  that 
commodity,  and  was  capable  itself  of  being  made  into  an  article 
of  clothing,  would  excite  universal  ridicule ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  4iow  the  reasoning  that  would  lead  to  that  conclusion  can 
be  considered  as  materially  differing  from  the  train  of  argument 
that  must  necessarily  be  resorted  to,  to  vindicate  the  opinion 
that  a  note,  promising  a  quantity  of  coin  on  demand,  has  a 
power  of  measuring  .value  differing  from,  and  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  coin  which  it  promises  to  pay. 

*  If  a  person  who  sold  paper  was  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
giving  a  small  piece  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  seven  grains,  pro- 
mising to  deliver  a  quire  of  paper  on  demand,  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  piece  of  gold,  whilst  the  paper  continued  to  be  delivered, 
to  those  who  presented  it,  would  secure  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  their  correspondents.  But  if  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure the  paper  the  proprietor  of  the  seven  grains  of  gold  was  to 
attempt  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  paper,  he  would  soon  be 
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convinced  that  the  gold  possessed  none  of  the  properties  of  the 
material,  which  the  person  who  issued  it  contracted  to  deliver. 
Yet  if  an  engagement  in  paper  to  pay  in  gold  could  transfer  to 
the  paper  the  qualitv  of  measuring  value,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discern  why  an  engagement  in  gold,  to  pay  a  given  quantity 
of  paper,  should  not  bestow  upon  the  gold  the  qualities  of  the 
paper/ 

As  a  bank  note  promises  to  pay  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  on  demand,  it  must,  as  long-  as  that  promise  is  kept, 
be  regarded  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  the  gold  which 
it  stipulates  to  pay.  In  this  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
all  commercial  transactions,  the  bank  note  and  the  gold, 
the  shadow  and  the  substance,  are  the  same  thing  under 
different  names.  When,  therefore,  bank  notes  lose  their 
identity  with  coin,  or  cease  to  be  its  genuine  represen- 
tatives by  being  no  longer  convertible  into  gold,  tliey 
cease  to  be  what  they  profess.  They  become  a  mere 
phantom  to  delude  the  unwary  into  the  vortex  of  perilous 
speculation.  They  only  serve  to  accelerate  the  descent 
to  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  and  perdition. 

As  long  as  bank  notes  are  convertible  into  coin  or 
bullion,  they  cannot  possess  a  value  different  from  the  coin 
or  bullion  into  which  they  may  be  converted.  But  when 
the  convertibility  into  the  coin  which  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent, is  taken  away,  depretiation  necessarily  begins,  and 
the  degree  of  the  depretiation,  when  it  has  once  begun,  is 
indicated  to  a  nicety  by  the  difference  between  bank  notes 
and  gold.  If  a  bank  note  for  jg20  will  not  fetch  in  the 
bullion  market  more  than  14  guineas  and  six  shillings, 
who  will  affirm,  that  no  depretiation  has  taken  place  ? 
Who  will  contend,  that  a  bank  note  of  £20  is  what  it 
professes  to  be  ?  Or  that  £20  in  bank  paper  is  wortli 
more  than  jgl5  in  bullion? 

When  the  advocates  for  the  Bank  pretend,  that  the  de- 
pretiation which  we  ascribe  to  bank  notes  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  they  are  guilty  of  a  miserable 
shift  to  disguise  or  to  distort  a  notorious  fact.  For  the 
price  of  gold  is  so  far  from  having  experienced  any  rise, 
that  it  has  in  fact  undergone  a  considerable  diminution. 
This  is  proved  by  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  argues,  that  gold  is  rather  cheap 
than  dear.  Earl  Lauderdale  has  proved  the  great  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  during  the  last  century,  by  reference  to 
the  tables  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  which  show,  that 
eight  shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny  in  the  year  seven- 
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teen  hundred  would  purchase  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  as  a  pound  sterling  in  eighteen  hundred.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  appears,  that  the  value  of  coin  was  reduced  more 
than  one  half  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  how  much  the  value  of  money  has  de- 
creased, or  how  much  fewer  of  the  necessaries  of  life  it 
will  provide  now  than  when  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  made  his 
calculation.  If  gold  had  risen  in  value  according  to  the 
rate  which  is  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the  interest  of 
the  Bank  against  that  of  the  public,  all  commodities  would 
have  fallen  in  price.  For,  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that 
gold  had  doubled  its  value,  a  guinea  would  purchase  twice 
as  much  subsistence  as  it  did  before.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  certain,  that  a  guinea  will  not  ^o  half  so 
far  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family  as  it  did  ten 
years  ago  ? 

In  the  present  work.  Earl  Lauderdale  proves,  at  consi- 
derable length,  that  '  coin  and  gold  have  not  increased  in 
value;'  but,  that  'bank  paper  has  got  into  a  state  of  depre- 
tiation.'  Before,  however,  his  lordship  enters  into  a  more 
minute  development  of  these  two  propositions,  he  makes 
an  observation,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  less  am- 
biguously expressed.  '  Nothing,  in  itself,'  says  the  author, 
'  possesses  value  ; — the  existence  of  that  quality  is  perfectly 
independent  of  any  characteristic  inherent  in  the  commo- 
dity that  has  acquired  it.'  When  his  lordship  says,  that 
'  nothing  possesses  value,'  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory if  he  had  distinctly  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  defined  the  use.  For  there  are  two  kinds  of 
value ; — value  in  exchange  and  value  in  use.  These 
values  do  not  always  meet  in  the  same  object ;  for  a  com- 
modity, as  a  diamond  for  instance,  may  have  great  value  in 
exchange,  but  very  little  in  respect  to  use ;  whilst  a  product, 
as  water,  may  have  no  value  as  an  article  of  barter  or  ex- 
change, but  be  inestimable  in  point  of  use.  Scarcity  is 
certamly  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  constitution  of  the 
first  value ;  for  if  diamonds  were  as  common  as  pebbles, 
what  value  would  they  have  ?  But  the  second  value  de- 
pends on  the  degree  in  which  the  commodity  contributes 
to  the  subsistence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
The  value  of  water,  in  this  sense,  unlike  that  of  the  dia- 
mond, is  increased  by  its  abundance.  When  Lord  Lauder- 
dale says,  that  '  nothing,  in  itself,  possesses  value,'  we 
suppose,  that  he  means  value  in  exchange  ;  for  there  are 
few  things  in  nature  (and  indeed,  correctly  speaking,  none), 
which  do  not  possess  that  value  which  springs  out  of  uti^ 
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lity.  Lord  Lauderdale  is  certainly  guilty  of  a  little  inad- 
vertence when  he  says,  that  'the  existence  of  that  quality' 
(meaning  value),  '  is  perfectly  independent  of  any  charac- 
teristic inherent  in  the  commodity  that  has  acquired  it.* 
For  there  are  certainly  few  things,  of  which  the  value  is 
independent  of  their  inherent  properties.  If  we  look  at 
a  list  of  the  various  objects  of  commercial  exchange,  how 
few  shall  we  find  of  which  tlie  value  is  '  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  any  characteristic  inherent'  in  the  same?  Lord 
L.  speaks  more  correctly  when  he  says :  *  It  (value)  is 
an  attribute  incident  to  all  commodities  that  become  the 
objects  of  men's  desire,  and  that  conjoin  with  the  circum- 
stance of  being  useful  or  delightfid  to  man,  that  of  existing 
in  scarcity.'  Lord  L.  has  not  defined  the  value,  which  he 
here  describes,  to  be  value  in  exchange;  but  we  assume 
this  to  be  his  meaning,  and  we  request  to  be  set  right,  if  we 
are  mistaken.  In  this  sense,  value  certainly  belongs  to 
all  commodities  which  are  objects  of  desire,  but  not  of  easy 
acquisition  or  universal  occurrence.  Of  those  products 
which  are  useful  or  agreeable,  and  consequently  objects 
of  desire  (and  what  else  is  an  object  of  desire  ?)  the  value 
in  exchange  must  be  regulated  by  the  scarcity.  For  there 
are  many  things  which  are  both  useful  and  agreeable,  and 
objects  of  desire,  which  have  no  value  of  this  kind,  be- 
cause their  abundance  is  too  great  to  render  them  objects 
of  competition.  If  a  man's  lips  were  parched  with  thirst,  a 
draught  of  water  would  be  both  useful  and  agreeable,  and 
a  strong  object  of  desire,  but  yet  it  would  have  no  value, 
as  an  article  of  barter,  if  a  running  stream  were  at  hand, 
out  of  which  the  individual  could  quench  his  thirst.  But 
how  different  would  be  the  case  with  the  traveller  in  a 
desert  ?  Here  the  scarcity  of  the  fluid  which  Providence 
usually  supplies  with  so  much  liberality,  might  raise  its 
value  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Instead  of  saying,  that  ^  nothing,  in  itself,  possesses 
value,'  &c.  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  if  the  noble 
author  had  said,  that  '  every  thing  possesses  value  as  an 
object  of  commerce  or  an  article  of  exchange  which  con- 
joins with  the  circumstance  of  being  useful  or  delightful  to 
man,  that  of  existing  in  scarcity.' 

Lord  Lauderdale  says,  and  says  truly,  that  ^  unless  a 
subject  could  be  found,  subject  to  no  alteration  in  its  quan- 
tity, and  uniformly  exciting  the  same  portion  of  desire, 
every  thing  valuable  must  be  subject  to  variations  in  valHe.' 
The  yariations  of  commodities  in  value,  therefore,  must  be 
owing  to  one  of  four  causes,  either,  1.  to  the  increase  of 
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the  quantity,  or,  2.  to  diminution  of  the  quantity,  or,  3.  to 
the  increase  of  the  demand,  or,  4.  to  the  diminution  of  the 
demand.  We  cannot  measure  value  except  by  some  object, 
which  is,  in  itself,  valuable,  for,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  about  abstract  currencies  or  abstract  mea- 
sures of  value,  they  may  exist  in  the  region  of  political 
metaphysics,  but  they  will  not  suffice  in  the  practical  de- 
tails of  common  life,  where  shadowy  phantoms  must  give 
place  to  solid  realities.  The  value  of  a  commodity  may, 
therefore,  vary  from  the  four  causes  just  enumerated,  which 
causes  are  also  liable  to  affect  that  commodity  which  is 
adopted  as  the  measure  of  value.  For  gold  and  silver, 
which  are  the  universal  measures  of  value,  and  which 
have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose,  because  they  are  the 
least  subject  to  sudden  or  local  variations,  may  be  more  or 
less  abundant  at  different  periods,  or  more  or  less  objects 
of  demand  at  different  periods.  But  still  they  are  better 
adapted  by  their  nature  than  any  other  commodity  which 
has  been  discovered  for  a  uniform  measure  of  value  in  aU 
times  and  countries  of  the  world. 

•  When,  therefore/  says  Lord  Lauderdale,  *  we  are  told,  that 
gold  has  risen  upwards  of  twenty  per  cent,  within  the  limited 
space  of  two  years,  we  are  informed,  that  it  has  suddenly  lost 
that  character  for  uniformity  of  value  which  mankind,  by  their 
conduct,  had  unanimously  ascribed  to  it.  Nay,  more,  we  are 
desired  to  believe,  that  this  metal  is  no  longer  subject  to  that 
slow,  but  steady  diminution  of  vahie  which  experience  has  shewn 
(in  consequence  of  its  gradual  increase  in  quantity  being  uni- 
formly greater  than  the  augmentation  of  demand  for  it),  to  be 
the  character  of  those  variations  in  value  it  has  always  sustained  ; 
and  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that  gold,  in  violation  of 
every  principle,  had  so  far  altered  its  nature,  as  to  have  risen  in 
value  within  the  space  of  two  years,  more  than  other  commo- 
dity.' 

When  the  value  of  gold  has  experienced  such  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  variation  in  this  country,  and  has  thus, 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  lost  its  character  as  a  uniform 
measure  of  value,  whilst  it  has  undergone  nothing  like  a 
proportionate  change  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  what 
are  we  to  ascribe  this  remarkable  and  truly  alarming  effect  ? 
Is  it  owing  entirely  to  the  extent  of  our  foreign  expendi- 
ture ?  This  may,  and  certainly  has,  contributed  to  aid  the 
production  of  the  evil ;  but  a  more  immediate  and  forcibly 
operative  cause  may  be  found  in  the  restriction  on  the 
cash  payments  of  the  bank,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  currency  of  the  country.  Hence 
no  gold  has  been  retained  for  our  domestic  traffic,  and  of 
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the  portion  which  has  not  been  sent  out  of  the  country  bj 
the  government  for  the  public  service  abroad,  much  has 
been  either  hoarded  by  individuals  or  smuggled  to  the 
continent  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries. 

*  It  is  clear,  that  whilst  the  price  of  commodities  must  gradu- 
ally increase  in  proportion  as  paper  is  augmented,  so  the  encou- 
ragement to  the  exportation  of  gold  must  be  precisely  in  the 
same  ratio ;  for  as  gold,  in  the  shape  of  coin,  sinks  iu  value 
with  the  note  at  home,  the  premium  ou  its  exportation,  consisting 
of  the  difference  betwixt  its  value  in  relation  to  commodities  in 
this  country,  and  its  value  in  relation  to  commodities  abroad, 
must  augment  in  the  same  proportion  that  our  goods  appear  to 
rise-'* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  inundation  of  paper  money,  owing 
to  the  unlimited  issues  of  the  bank  and  the  thoughtless 
profusion  of  the  government,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that 
such  a  commodity  as  gold  could  have  experienced  in  this 
country  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  without  any  thing  like  a  si- 
milar rise  in  the  markets  of  the  continent.  For  this  would 
be  to  suppose  the  precious  metals  to  be  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  power  which,  like  water,  they  have  hitherto  main- 
tained m  all  ages  and  countries,  of  finding  their  level,  and 
of  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  value  which  may  be  occa- 
sionally disturbed.  If  the  value  of  gold  were,  without 
any  reference  to  the  fictitious  and  depretiated  currency  of 
bank  notes,  really  20  per  cent,  higher  in  this  country  than 


*  The  trifling  premium  which  in  any  country  will  command  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  coin,  or  banish  it  from  circulation,  is  powerfully  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Representation  relating  to 
the  coin  of  England  in  1717  : 

*  Some  years  ago  the  Portugal  moidores  were  received  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land at  28s.  a  piece  :  upon  notice  from  the  mint,  that  they  were  worth  only 
27s.  7d.  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  ordered  their  receivers  of 
taxes  to  take  them  at  no  more  than  27s.  6d.  Afterwards  many  gentlemen  in 
the  west  sent  up  to  the  treasury  a  petition,  that  the  receivers  might  take 
them  ag-ain  at  2<5s.  and  promised  to  get  returns  for  this  money  at  this  rate, 
alleging,  that  when  they  went  at  28s.  their  country  was  full  of  gold,  which 
they  wanted  very  much  :  but  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  considering 
that  at  28s.  the  nation  would  lose  5d.  a  piece,  rejected  the  petition.' 

Thus  an  advantage  of  od.  on  28s.  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  west  of  England 
with  foreign  gold,  whilst  the  loss  of  Id.  on  2Ss.  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  mint,  seems  t«  have  banished  it  all  from  circulation. 

In  the  same  report  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  last  year  of  King  William's 
reign,  the  Louis  d'or  of  France,  worth  only  I7s.  |d.  a  piece,  passed  in  quan- 
tities in  England,  being  received  for  17s.  6d.  and  that  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding them  to  be  taken  for  more  than  17s.  sent,  within  a  short  space  of 
tiine,  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  to  be  melted  at 
the  mint. 

Thus,  at  that  time,  an  advantage  of  S^d.  per  Louis  d'or,  sufficed  to  brinf 
into  England  a  great  quantity  of  French  money:  and  the  benefit  of  ^d.  per 
Louis  d'oi"  to  be  derived  from  melting  it,  sent  it  all  to  the  mint. 
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on  the  continent,  it  would  infallibly  find  its  way  here,  in 
spite  of  all  obstructions  to  the  contrary.  For  the  interest 
of  individuals  will  be  always  sufficiently  strong  to  enable 
them  to  take  their  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  their  other 
commodities,  where  they  will  fetch  the  highest  price,  or,  in 
other  words,  where  they  may  be  exchanged  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

Where  there  is  a  great  and  excessive  exportation  of 
gold,  there  must  be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties ;  but  has  this  been  the  case  in  this  country  ?  Has  there 
not,  on  the  contrary,  been  an  unexampled  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities  ?  To  what  is  this  to  be  ascribed  ?  Or  how 
is  it  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  but  by  the  supposition, 
that  the  place  of  the  gold,  which  has  disappeared,  has  been 
supplied,  and  more  than  supplied  by  a  paper  currency  ? 
If  the  place  of  the  gold  which  has  vanished,  had  not  been 
occupied  by  a  coinage  of  paper,  all  prices  must  have  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  diminution,  which  would  have 
proceeded  from  one  stage  of  declension  to  another,  till  low 
prices  brought  back  the  gold  to  its  former  situation,and  again 
restored  the  equilibrium  between  the  value  of  gold  in  this 
and  in  other  countries.  But  in  the  present  anomalous  and 
extraordinary  state  of  the  country,  though  the  face  of  a 
guinea  is  not  to  be  seen,  yet  the  unrestrained  emission  of 
paper  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities as  rapidly  as  could  have  taken  place,  if  a  gold 
mine  had  been  discovered  at  Charing  Cross. 

Lord  Lauderdale  thinks,  that  the  increased  quantity  of 
paper  which  has  been  thrown  into  circulation  within  the 
last  two  years  exceeds  twelve  millions.  Indeed  twelve 
millions  are  much  below  the  actual  increase  in  the  paper 
currency  (exclusive  of  the  many  millions  of  exchequer 
bills),  within  the  short  space  of  two  years.  The  reader 
who  reflects,  that  the  prices  of  commodities  must  be  regu- 
lated not  only  by  their  actual  quantity,  but  also  by  that  of - 
the  commodity,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  paper  or 
gold,  which  is  employed  as  the  common  measure  of  value, 
will  be  readily  convinced,  that  such  a  sudden  and  excessive 
increase  of  circulating  medium  must  necessarily  cause  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  If  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  were  to 
be  doubled,  while  the  quantity  of  commodities  remained 
the  same,  is  it  not  evident  to  demonstration,  that  a  com- 
modity which  sold  for  £1  before  this  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  must  be  sold  for  £2  after  it  has  taken 
place?      An  increase  of  circulating  medium,  therefore, 
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while  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country 
remains  the  same,  is  no  proof  of  augmented  wealth.  For 
the  man  who  possesses  two  hutidred  pounds,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulating  medium,  cannot  purchase  more 
articles  of  use  or  comfort  with  it  than  he  did  with  one  hun- 
dred before  it  took  place.  But,  if  whilst  the  circulating 
medium  is  doubled  in  quantity,  all  commodities  are  conse- 
quently doubled  in  price,  it  is  clear,  that  all  persons  having 
fixed  incomes,  or  living  on  the  wages  of  labour,  which  are 
not  also  doubled,  must  experience  severe  privations  and 
accumulated  distress.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  any  great 
increase  in  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  where  there  is 
not  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  commodities,  which  it 
is  intended  to  circulate,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  injurious 
to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  the  community. 
It  tends  to  enrich  a  few  and  to  impoverish  the  many. 
This  is  very  much  the  state  of  this  country  at  the  present 
moment.  The  fictitious  currency,  to  the  issue  of  which  no 
limits  are  set,  may  have  enriched  those  on  whom  this 
perilous  power  has  been  conferred  and  may  have  facili- 
tated the  commercial  schemes  of  desperate  adventurers,  but 
it  has  raised  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an 
extravagant  pitch,  and  has  operated  like  a  dearth  on  the 
most  meritorious  and  most  industrious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  present  able  pamphlet,  the  noble  author  has 
proved  to  demonstration  the  depretiation  of  bank  notes, 
but  he  has  abstained  from  any  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for 
the  tremendous  evil  which  he  has  laboured  to  expose. 
JUefore  any  remedy  can  be  proposed  with  effect,  the  public 
in  general,  which  is  affected  with  a  spirit  of  delusion,  like 
that  which  seizes  gamesters  and  visionaries,  must  awaken 
to  a  right  sense  of  the  danger  of  continuing  the  present 
ruiaious  system  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  and 
must  cease  to  entertain  the  fallacious,  and  indeed  maniacal 
supposition,  that  bank  notes  are  a  commodity,  the  value  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  coin  which  they  promise  to 
pay.  Nations  seem,  at  times,  under  the  influence  of  a  sort 
of  maniacal  agency  ;  but  what  frenzy  can  be  more  alarming 
than  that  which  leaves  it  to  the  power  of  a  company  of 
merchants  to  lower  the  incomes  of  thousands  as  their 
caprice  or  their  avarice  may  prompt,  and  to  raise  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  till  what  was  once  called  a 
pound  sterling,  may  be  so  reduced  in  value,  that  it  wilj 
not  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread? 
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RELIGION. 

Akj.M. ^Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  John  Still,  LL.B.   London,  Cadell 
and  Davies,  1812,  8vo.  7s. 

THIS  volume  contains  fifteen  sermons  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:—' On  the  General  Fast,  Feb.  5,  1812.'     '  On  the  Minis- 
tration of  Angels.'     '  On  the  Nativity.'     'On  the  Moral  Per- 
fection of  our  Saviour's  Character.'     '  On  the   Pleasures   of 
Devotion.'    *  On  the  Early  Habits  of  Religion.'    *  On  the  Death 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  Young.'     *  On  the  Character  of  Joshua.* 
*  On  the  Sacrament.'     *  On  the  Condition  of  Good  and  Bad 
Men  in  a  future  State.'     *  On  St.  Paul.'     *  On  returning  Good 
for  Evil.'     *  On  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast.'     '  On  the 
General  Fast,  Feb.  17,  1808.'     *  On  the  Fallen  Angels.'     The 
above  sermons  are  of  a  moderate  length,  without  any  superior 
force  of  sentiment  or  diction.     The  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  derived  any  assistance  from  the  lights  of  modern  criticism 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     In  his  sermon  *  On  the 
Fallen  Angels,'   he   describes   the  Demoniacs,  not  as  persons 
afflicted  with  epileptic  tits,  or  other  physical  infirmities,  but  as 
having  demons  actually  residing  not  only  in  their  '  bodies^    but 
their    '  minds.'     Mr.  Still  seems  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  two 
principles  of  the  eastern  philosophy,  and  to  think  that  system 
not  only  countenanced  by,  but  embodied  in  the  Christian  scheme. 
For  he  says,  p.  248 :    *  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  that  all  mankind  are  under  the  government  of  God  and 
of  his  good  Angels,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil  and  his 
evil  Angels,'  &c.     That  all  mankind  are  under  the  government 
of  God,  is  certainly  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  notion 
respecting  the  influence  of  good  and  bad  angels  is  a  matter  of 
more  doubtful  interpretation ;  and  Mr.  Still  is  rather  incorrect 
in  asserting,  that  it  is  supported  by  *  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel.'     If  Mr.  Still  had  more  carefully  considered  the  nature 
of  the  eastern  idiom,   he  would  not  have  literally  interpreted 
what  St.  Peter  says  of  *  the  Devil,'  *  walking  about,  as  a  roaring 
lion.'     When  Mr.  Still  talks   of  the  *  personal  contest  between 
Christ  and  the  Devil,'  he  appears  to  use  language  not  very  well 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  subject,  nor  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  speak  of  Christ. 

AnT.  l^.^^Scripture  History ;  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.    London,  Williams,  1811,  13mo. 

THIS  volume  comprises,  in  a  short  compass,  the  principal 
facts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
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Art.  \%.—The  Claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the 
Support  of  the  British  Public,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  St-  James's 
Church,  Bath,  on  Sunday,  the  \hth  of  March,  1812.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  fVarner,  Curate  of  St.  James's  Parish,  Bath.  London, 
Wilkie,  1812,  2s. 

THIS  is  an  animated  discourse,  in  which  the  claims  of  thd 
Bible  Society  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public  are  enforced 
in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 

Art.  14. — The  Preacher's  Manual;  containing,  I.  Two  Essays;  on 
Lay-Preaching,  and  on  the  Ministerial  Character ;  II.  Simplicity 
recommended  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  Third  Edition :  III.  Let- 
ters on  Preaching,  by  Sheva,  from  the  Evangelical  Magazine : 
IV.  .Appendix,  being  various  important  Extracts  from  Claude, 
Doddridge,  Mather,  Watts,  JVewton,  Cowper^  Cecil,  S^c.  London, 
Williams,  1812,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

MANY  judicious  observations  on  preaching  and  the  other 
pastoral  functions  will  be  found  in  difFereut  parts  of  this  work. 
There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  letter,  or  rather  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  from  Garrick  to  Dr.  Stonehouse,  on  the  manner 
in  which  a  sermon  ought  to  be  delivered. 
*  My  dear  pupil, 

*  You  know  how  you  would  feel  and  speak  in  the  parlour 
concerning  a  friend  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  and 
with  what  energetic  pathos  of  diction  and  countenance  you 
would  enforce  the  observance  of  that  which  you  really  thought 
would  be  for  his  preservation.  You  would  not  think  of  playing 
the  orator,  of  studying  your  emphasis,  cadence,  or  gesture;  you 
would  be  yourself;  and  the  interesting  nature  of  your  subject 
impressing  your  heart,  would  furnish  you  with  the  most  natural 
tone  of  voice,  the  most  proper  language,  the  most  engaging  fea- 
tures, and  the  most  suitable  and  graceful  gestures.  What  you 
would  thus  be  in  the  parlour,  be  in  the  pulpit ;  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  please,  to  affect,  and  to  profit.     Adieu,  my  dear  friend.' 

Art.  15. — The  Welsh  Looking-Glass ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  State  of 
Religion  in  North  Wales,  By  a  Person  who  travelled  through  that 
Country  at  the  close  of  the  Year  1811.  London,  Seeley,  1812, 
12mo.  Is. 

WE  hoped,  that  this  *  Looking-Glass,'  as  it  is  called,  would 
place  before  our  view  a  multitude  of  particular  facts  respecting 
the  state  of  religion  in  North  Wales ;  but,  instead  of  these,  we 
have  only  a  few  vague,  general  remarks,  which  furnish  little  in- 
formation, and  from  which  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  (Jrawn. 
What  the  writer  says,  however,  leads  us  to  surmise,  that  the  once 
solid  and  compact  mass  of  Methodism  in  North  Wales  is  splitting 
into  a  great  diversity  of  detached  fragments,  or  little  fraternities, 
which  are  as  much  at  variance  with  each  other  as  with  the 
church.    The  writer  complains  of  the  increasing  sin  of  schism. 
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and  of  sad  trespasses  on  the  rites  of  episcopal  ordination.  We 
have  not  time  to  dwell  on  these  matters,  and,  perhaps,  if  we 
were  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  we  should  not  coincide  in  opi- 
nion with  the  manufacturer  of  this  *  Looking-GIass/ 

*  The  Welsh  methodists,'  says  this  writer,  *  were  once  the 
chief  ornament  oi  their  country,  the  salt  that  kept  it  from  putre- 
faction. Their  meridian  is  gone  by ;  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
the  wrinkles  of  age  are  but  too  visible  in  their  countenance/ 
Of  what  species  this  antiputrescent  salt  of  Methodism,  which 
was  once  so  prevalent  in  North  Wales,  and  which  this  writer  so 
highly  applauds,  was,  we  may  learn  from  the  following,  in  which 
he  appears  to  reprobate  that,  which  we  should  style  the  most 
potent  antidote  of  Methodism. 

*  To  preach  up^  says  the  author  of  the  Looking  Glass,  *  the 
doctrine  of  human  merits  to  exhort  the  people  to  lead  such  a  life 
as  will  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  Gody  and  procure  them 
his  grace,  is  nothing  better  than  a  jumble  of  non- 
sense, and  no  more  gospel  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.' 

Art.  16. — A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Beddington, 
Surrey^  on  Wednesday^  Feb.  bth^  1812,  being  the  Day  appointed  for 
a  General  Fast.  By  the  Rev.  John  Courtney,  A.M.  Rector  of 
Sandersteady  Vicar  of  IVarlingham  cum  Chelsham ;  and  Chaplain  to 
Isabella^  Dowager  Viscountess  Hawarden.  London,  Ridgway, 
1812. 

IN  this  sermon  Mr.  Courtney  has  strongly  urged  the  neces- 
sity, and  clearly  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  true  repentance. 
He  has,  at  the  same  time,  glanced  at  some  of  our  crying  national 
sins,  without  entirely  losing  sight  of  the  brighter  parts  of  the 
picture,  which,  we  hope,  will  cover  some  of  the  numerous  spots 
in  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the  times. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  17. — Look  to  your  Property :  addressed  to  the  Landlords,  StocJc 
holders,  Mortagees,  Annuitants,  and  other  Money  Claimants  of 
Great  Britain.     London,  Ridgway,  1812. 

NOTHING  can  be  inore  true  than  the  remark  in  the  first 
part  of  this  pamphlet,  that  *  if  twenty-five  millions  only  were 
employed  in  circulating  all  the  goods  of  this  country,  their  price 
would,  upon  an  average,  be  twice  as  low,  ^s  if  fifti/ millions 
were  employed  for  the  like  purpose.'  It  is  therefore  clear  a$ 
noon-day,  as  we  have  shewn  in  another  place,  that  the  increase 
of  the  circulating  medium,  without  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  must  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  aggravate  the  expences,  and  consequently 
multiply  the  privations  of  all  persons  of  fixed  incomes  through^ 
out  the  land.  There  are  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the  conclu' 
sion  that  the  circulating   medium  of  the  country  has  been,  a^ 
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least  doubled  since  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  in  17&7. 
Since  that  period,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been 
augmented  from  less  than  thirteen  millions,  to  more  than  threC' 
and-twenty  millions,  whilst  the  number  of  country  bankers,  all 
of  whom  are  interested  in  swelling  the  amount  of  the  prapcr- 
cwrrency,  has  been  increased  from  230  to  721 !  Within  the 
same  period  the  price  of  that,  which  constitutes,  what  is  truly 
called  the  staff  of  life,  has  been  nearly  doubled.  For  the  mean 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1797  and  1798,  was  51s.  8d.  has  been  increased  to  100s.  8^d.  which 
is  the  average  price  of  the  years  1810  and  1811.  But  the  price 
of  wheat  has  since  risen  beyond  this  average.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  as  the  fact  is 
not  only  known,  but  felt  by  every  master  and  mistress  of  a 
family.  Now,  whatever  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to 
produce  this  alarming  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  cause,  and  which  has  proba- 
bly had  more  efficacy  than  all  the  rest,  is  the  increase  of  the 
paper-currency.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  this  issue  of  paper 
money  will  be  spontaneously  kept  within  any  reasonable  bounds, 
whilst  it  is  the  interest  of  so  many  individuals  to  throw  the  ut- 
most possible  quantity  into  the  circulation.  Some  strong  legis- 
lative provision  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and  if  the 
legislature  do  not  think  it  safe  or  possible  for  the  bank  to  revert 
to  the  good  old  mode  of  cash-payments,  it  is,  at  least,  within 
the  power  of  parliament  to  set  some  limits  to  the  paper-issues  of 
the  bank.  Such  a  wholesome  restriction  on  the  Bank  Mould,  of 
itself,  operate  as  a  restraint  on  the  profuse  emission  of  paper  by 
the  country  banks. 

'  Such  a  si/stem  as  this/  says  the  author,  addressing  the  land- 
lords, stock-holders,  A:c.  *  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  those 
notions  of  justice,  and  that  security  of  property,  which  should 
prevail  in  civilized  society.  It  is  subversive  of  the  chief  end  of 
law  and  good  government.  The  rents,  the  capital  sums,  the  yearly 
interest,  dividends,  and  annuities  to  which  you  are  entitled — 
you  are  entitled  to  as  unquestionably  and  rightfully  as  is  the 
farmer  to  the  crops  or  cattle  in  his  fields,  or  the  tradesman, 
manufacturer,  or  merchant  to  the  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse. 
It  is  as  much  an  infringement  upon  your  property  to  compel  you 
to  receive  payment  of  your  due  in  a  currency  which  is  depretiated 
by  an  excess  of  paper  money  issued  since  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  you  became  entitled  to  it,  as  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  theirs  to  seize  upon  it  by  force  or  by  fraud  :  and  it  is 
the  sacred,  as  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  Government  effec- 
tually to  protect  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.' 

The  author  recommends  a  general  appeal  to  parliament  for  a 
redress  of  this  weighty  grievance  ;  but  is  such  an  appeal  likely 
to  be  attended  with  any  benefit,  whilst  the  paper-issues  of  the 
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Bank'are  so  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  lavish  foreign  expen- 
diture of  the  Government? 

Art.  18. — ^  Letter  to  a  Protestant  Dissenter^  in  Answer  to  the  Quea- 
tion^  "  Shall  the  Dissenters  join  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
Petitions  to  Parliament  for  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation  .2" 
containing  Remarks  on  Religious  Liberty  and  Political  Power,  both  as 
they  affect  the  Established  Church  and  Protestant  Dissenters ;  ap' 
plicahle  to  the  present  momentous  Crisis.  The  Fourth  Edition. 
London:  Williams,  1812. 

THE  drift  of  this  writer  is  to  dissuade  the  dissenters  in  general 
from  uniting  in  petitions  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics.  It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  ex~ 
perimenl  for  the  Dissenter  to  join  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  his 
petitions.  Where  the  danger  of  the  experiment  would  be,  we 
cannot  conceive,  unless  the  writer  could  shew  that,  if  the  Catho- 
lics carried  their  point,  they  would  not  only  have  the  imll  but  the 
power  to  persecute  the  Dissenters.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  liave  the  will:  but  if  they  had  the  will,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  the  power.  The  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  compared  with  the  population  of  the  whole  united  king- 
dom, are  not  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  certainly  much  in- 
ferior in  wealth,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  power,  to  the 
whole  mass  of  Dissenters  of  different  denominations.  But  the 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  members  of  the  established  church 
are  greater  than  those  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  together ;  and 
would  the  members  of  the  establishment  ever  permit  the  Catho- 
lics, supposing  them  to  have  both  the  will  and  the  power,  to  ride 
triumphant  over  the  necks  of  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  &c. 
to  deprive  them  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  to  make 
them  smart  under  the  most  grievous  tyranny  ?  This  supposition 
is  too  absurd,  for  a  moment,  to  be  entertained.  Besides  what 
power  would  the  measure  of  emancipation  give  the  Catholics, 
which  could  procure  them  the  ascendant  over  any  part  of  the 
the  protestant  community  1  What  is  called  emancipation  is  not, 
in  itself,  power.  It  is  only  eligibility  to  a  few  places  of  distinc- 
tion and  trust,  from  which  they  are  now  excluded.  What  great 
injury  could  this  eligibility  of  the  Catholics  to  a  few  places 
either  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  in  the  nomination  of  the 
crown,  do  to  the  dissenters  ]  Would  the  dissenters  be  brayed  in 
a  mortar  and  pulverized  if  we  had  half  a  score  popish  members 
of  parliament  ]  Would  justice  be  perverted,  and  all  the  rights  of 
property  violated,  if  we  had,  once  in  a  century,  a  lord  chancel- 
lor who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  1  Was  not  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  most  able  and  upright  man,  who  ever  presided  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

The  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  which  are 
founded  in  reason  and  in  justice,  could  not  but  be  favourable  to 
the  admission  of  all  the  just  and  reasonable  claims  of  every  spe- 
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cies  of  dissenters.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  would  pro- 
fit by  the  measure  as  much  as  the  Catholics  themselves.  The 
repeal  of  all  the  acts  of  intolerance,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  statute  book,  would  soon  follow  the  abolition  of  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  restrictions  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  dawn 
not  only  of  a  new,  but  of  a  better  era  would  then,  indeed,  com- 
mence ;  and  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  both  churchman  and 
dissenter,  united  by  one  common  interest,  would  learn  to  forego 
their  mutual  animosities,  and  to.  live  in  charity  and  peace  as  the 
children  of  the  great  common  parent  of  the  universe. 

Art.  19. — J  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Fife ^  on  the 
Subject  of  Reform,  By  Hugh  Arnotf  Esq.  London,  Ridgway, 
1812. 

PASSING  over  the  more  general  political  remarks  of  Mr. 
Arnot,  some  of  which  are  too    obscurely  expressed  to  excite 
any  definite  ideas,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  sketch 
which  he  has  given  of  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.     Here 
we  find  something  in  a  tangible  shape ;  and   not  a  mere  meta- 
physical vacuum  covered  over  with  a  pompous  phraseology. 
Mr.  Arnot  proposes  that  one  third  of  the  popular  representa- 
tion should  be  supplied  by  the  country,  and  two  thirds  by  the 
towns ;  that  thirty-three  should  be  added  to  the  present  number 
of  country  members,  making  the  whole  number  of  representa- 
tives for  the  counties      -----------     219 

That  105  of  the  principal  towns  should  return  two  mem- 
bers each,  with  London  4,  and  the  universities  5  -     -    -     219 
That  the  next  considerable  towns  should  be  represented 

by  one  member  each 219 

That  the  remaining  member  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Scotch  universities 1 


Total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons     -    668 


Mr.  Arnot  proposes  that  the  right  of  the  towns  to  send  mem- 
bers should  belong  to  those,  which  pay  most  in  general  taxes, 
according  to  a  certain  graduated  scale.  Thus  324  of  the  towns 
which  pay  most  in  general  taxes,  would  send  members  to  par- 
liament. Of  these  324  towns,  106  of  the  highest  in  the  scale 
of  productive  taxation,  would  return  210  members ;  and  the 
remaining  219  towns  would  each  have  one  representative.  The 
list  of  towns,  paying  most  in  general  taxes,  should  be  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  at  the  close  of  every  year.  Thus  that 
defect  in  the  representation  of  towns  would  be  avoided  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  declension  of  population  and  of  wealth  in 
particular  localities.  In  proportion  as  particular  towns  declined 
m  the  scale  of  taxable  property,  they  would  be  gently  disfran- 
chised without  any  injustice  or  violence,  whilst  the  right  of 
representation  would  be  quietly  transferred  to  more  wealthy  and 
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flourishing  parts  of  the  community.  Thus  property  would 
throughout  form  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  towns  ;  but 
the  other  part  of  Mr.  Arnot's  plan,  of  making^the  land-tax  the 
qualification  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  counties  would  be 
more  objectionable.  For,  in  this  case,  would  Mr.  Arnot  dis- 
franchise those  who  have  redeemed  their  land-tax  1  or  would  he 
impose  a  new  land-tax  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to 
let  the  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in 
the  counties  remain  en  its  present  footing,  only  extending  it  to 
a  certain  description  of  copyholders  1  We  have  given  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  Mr.  Arnot's  scheme  of  reform,  which  contains 
some  hints  well  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

Art.  20. — An  Address  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  England^  on  ParO' 
chial  Registers.    By  Anti-Rosa.    London,  Sherwood,  1 812. 

WE  have  already  noticed  Archdeacon  Daubeny's  remarks  on 
Mr.  Rose's  Bill  respecting  Parochial  Registers.  In  the  present 
pamphlet  there  is  a  little  smartness  in  some  of  the  observations, 
but  without  much  weight  of  argument.  The  writer  contends 
that  as  none  of  the  clergy  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  bill,  so  immediately  affecting  their  interests,  should  have  jorir 
ginated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Mount  Edgcumbe,  a  Poem.    By  Cyrus  Redding.    London, 
Longman,  1811. 

TO  those  worthies,  who  transport  themselves  and  their  fami> 
lies  into  the  country  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  because  it 
is  fashionable  to  emigrate  for  a  few  months,  and  who  stare  with 
all  possible  vacancy  at  the  stately  oak,  and  exclaim,  *  dear,  how 
pretty  V  Or,  to  those  birds  of  passage,  who  take  wing  to  the 
coast,  and  at  sight  of  the  ocean  cry,  *  La !  only  look !'  the 
poem  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  can  have  no  charms.  But  to  those 
simple  souls,  who  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature.  Mount 
Edgcumbe  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  interest.  For  simple, 
pleasing,  and  various  are  the  beauties  which  this  little  local  poem 
displays. 

Mr.  Redding  is  a  poet ;  and  such  a  poet,  that  if  he  proceeds 
as  he  has  begun,  he  will  elbow  many  a  candidate  for  praise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  temple  of  fame.  Many  of  his  lines  evince 
a  refined  taste  for  rural  scenery,  as  the  little  story  of  the  cave 
will  evince,  which  is  so  well  told  in  p,  15,  but  too  long  for  us 
to  extract.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  fancy  any  and  every 
climate  better  than  that  of  poor  Old  England,  we  present  the 
following,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  them  that  they  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse. 

*  Hail !  England,  hail !  how  lovely  are  thy  vales  I 
Thy  hills  how  verdant,  fann'd  by  genial  gales  I 
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No  fierce  volcano  wraps  thy  fields  in  fire. 
Amid  no  Saniiel  blast  thy  sons  expire. 
Perpetual  joys  thy  happy  meads  adorn. 
Thy  peaceful  meads  that  wave  with  yellow  corn. 
Driven  from  all  corners  of  the  world  besides. 
In  thy  green  vallies  liberty  resides  ; 
'    The  rustic  knows  his  right,  and  dares  maintain. 
And  spurn  the  tyrant  from  his  small  domain. 
Not  Hybla's  horrid  land,  nor  Tiber's  shores. 
Nor  where  the  Indian  sol's  warm  beam  adores  ; 
Nor  Italy  in  all  her  ancient  pride. 
Nor  Egypt's  realm,  where  Nilus  streams  divide. 
The  passing  year,  nor  Afric's  golden  sand, 
America's  rich  soil,  nor  Asia's  land, 
Through  which  Euphrates,  ever  hallow'd  name. 
Rolls  now  unnotic'd  her  translucent  stream ; 
With  thee,  O  Britain,  ever  can  compare, 
Or  from  thy  praise  detract  the  smallest  share ; 
Woe,  war,  and  rapine,  o'er  their  realms  have  spread. 
And  all  their  beauties,  all  their  charms  are  fled.' 

AttT.  22i— Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences,   a  Poem,  in  two  Canto*. 
London,  Harris,  18 i I. 

THIS  short  poem  contains  a  variety  of  matter,  and  some 
praise  is  due  to  the  author  for  noticing  such  numerous  subjects 
connected  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  compressing  the  whole 
into  so  small  a  compass.  The  poet  in  speaking  of  invention, 
remarks  how  often  Accident  takes  the  lead  where  Invention 
foils ;  and  gives  the  anecdote  of  Protogenes  the  painter,  who, 
not  succeeding  in  drawing  the  foam  about  a  dog's  mouth,  threw, 
in  a  fit  of  impatience,  his  brush  at  the  picture,  which  instantly 
produced  the  efi'ect  he  had  been  long  so  unsuccessfully  labour- 
ing to  produce.  The  nautilus  suggested  the  idea  of  sails  to  the 
mariner. 

'  those  sails  unfurl'd 

That  bear  Britannia's  thunders  o'er  the  world ; 

From  hence  unbounded  commerce  to  her  shores. 

The  arts  and  produce  of  all  nations  pours ; 

The  looms  of  Persia  and  Indostan  vie 

Which  best  can  sumptuous  elegance  supply ; 
-  Bright  Diamonds  glow,  gems  from  the  pearly  coast. 

Rich  porcelain  and  teas  are  China's  boast; 

Full  crops  her  western  colonies  produce. 

For  luxury,  variety,  and  use ; 

To  every  clime  her  numerous  fleets  expand. 

And  waft  their  treasures  to  adorn  her  land ; 

Her  gardens  teem  with  fruits  unknown  before,  i^' 

And  botany  reveals  its  pleasing  store/  ji 

5  '         ..    ■ 
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A  ax.  23. — The  Seducer,  a  Tragedy  in  five  ^cts.    By  Charles  Mas- 
terton.     London,  Chappie,  1811,  price  2s.  6d. 

IT  appears  by  the  address  to  the  public,  preceding  this  tra- 
gedy, that  Mr.  Masterton  has  written  several  original  tragedies^ 
but  from  want  of  interest  with  the  theatrical  managers,  or  from 
want  of  merit  in  the  productions  themselves,  he  has  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  bring  them  on  the  stage.  We  should  much  fear 
that  the  want  of  merit  had  something  to  do  in  keeping  them 
from  being  performed,  provided  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  any 
judgment  of  them  by  the  present  specimen.  Critics  are  desired 
in  this  address  to  the  public  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  their  <leci- 
sion  on  this  precious  morsel ;  as  from  its  not  having  been  per- 
formed, it  has  not  been  pruned  of  its  redundancies  ;  and  there- 
fore allowances  are  solicited  for  all  its  faults.  We  are  much 
afraid  that  all  the  pruning  in  the  world  would  not  have  made  it 
better  than  what  it  is.  There  is  no  plot,  no  interest.  The 
story  is  altogether  stupid  and  disgusting;  and  the  language  mi- 
serably poor.  For  example,  when  Tivoli  asks  Fabian  if  he  has 
made  all  things  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  duke,  he  an- 
swers, *  It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  palace  be  not  in  gimcrack 
order.'  Again,  *  better  say  a  hundred.  When  one*s  at  it,  a  big 
lie  draws  not  from  the  lungs  more  breath  than  does  a  little  one/ 
And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  elegance  of  the  Duchess  of 
Villa  Franca,  who  exclaims  mayhap  for  perhaps.  Is  this  the 
appropriate  language  of  tragedy?  We  would  fain  give  Mr. 
Charles  Masterton  a  friendly  hint,  that,  if  his  other  original  tra- 
gedies are  not  superior  to  the  *  Seducer,'  in  point  of  language, 
plot  and  interest,  he  had  better  amuse  himself  with  them  in  his 
own  closet,  rather  than  expose  their  numerous  defects  to  the 
animadversions  of  criticism. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  24. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Idioms  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages;  by  a  Society  of  Masters.  London,  Sherwood,  1812. 
12mo. 

IT  is  truly  remarked,  that  the  idiom  of  a  language  cannot  be 
learned  by  rules.  It  seems  often  to  consist  of  minute  and 
evanescent  niceties  which  no  rules  can  fix  or  bind. 

The  present  volume,  which  contains  a  copious  practical  illus- 
tration of  French  and  English  idioms  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  both,  particularly  the  first.  The  authors  truly 
observe,  that  it  may  *  be  read  as  a  book,  learnt  by  heart  as  a 
task,  or  consulted  as  a  dictionary.' 

Art.  25. — The  Teachers'  »4rithmetic;  containing  a  set  of  Sums  in 
Numeration  and  Simple  Addition,  for  Classes  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  BelVs 
System.  Part  the  First ;  by  George  Reynolds,  Master  of  the  Lam" 
beth  Bey's  Parochial  School,  and  fVriting  Master  to  the  Female 
Asylum,  Lambeth.     London,  Riyington,  1812. 

MR.  REYNOLDS  says,  that  books  of  arithmetic  are  *  gene- 
jpally  destroyed  or  worn  out  before  the  scholars  have  half  goi^e 
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through  the  four  first  rules.'  This  seems  the  best  reason  which 
can  be  assigned  for  the  present  publication,  which  contains  only 
one  of  the  rules,  and  the  others  will,  we  suppose,  follow  in  the 
same  separate  form. 

Art.  26. — J  Treatise  on  the  Jrt  of  Dying  fVoollen  Cloth  Scarlet ^ 
with  Lac  Lake.  By  WiUiam  Martin.  London,  Gale  and  Curtis, 
1812. 

MR.  MARTIN  says,  that  the  process  which  he  has  *  disco- 
vered and  brought  to  great  perfection  produces,  with  Lac  Lake 
alone,  a  scarlet  colour  in  wool  equal  to  that  of  the  fiuebt  cochi- 
neal, with  the  important  advantage  of  being  more  permanent.' 
Mr.  Martin  has  given  a  very  perspicuous  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lac  Lake  is  produced,  and  of  the  proper  modes  of 
preparing  the  colour  and  the  cloth  which  is  to  be  dyed.  This 
appears  to  be  a  subject  of  great  national  importance,  if  the  Lac 
Lake,  which  is  to  be  procured  in  abundance  from  the  British 
possessions  in  Hindoostan,  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  use 
of  cochineal,  for  which  we  pay  annually  a  large  sum  to  foreign 
nations.  Mr.  Martin  assures  us,  that  the  Lac  Lake  *  affords  a 
dye  equal  in  splendour,  and  superior  in  permanency  to  cochineal, 
at  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  expence,'  and  that  it  will  enable 
*  government  to  clothe  our  troops  uniformly,  officers  and  sol- 
diers, with  cloth  of  the  same  shade,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
beautiful  and  more  permanent  than  the  dye  at  present  used  for 
our  soldier's  coats,  yet  equally  cheap.' 

Art.  27. — A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts;  or.  Observations  on 
the  Reports  made  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Re-building  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane.    London,  Sherwood,  1812. 

THE  author  contends,  that  the  re-building  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  will  prove  a  most  injurious  and  delusive  speculation  to 
the  subscribers.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  cal- 
culations. We  hope,  at  least,  that  the  expectations  of  the  writer 
will  not  be  realized,  and  that  the  new  theatre  will  arise  from  its 
ashes,  affording  both  great  gratification  to  the  public  and  a  fair 
profit  to  the  proprietors. 

A»T.  88.  —  Practical  Observations  on  the  Prejudices  against  the 
Brewery,  wherein  the  true  Principles  of  that  Process^  with  the  Cause* 
of  the  Uncertainties  experienced  by  Private  Families  and  others  in 
Brewing,  are  pointed  out.     London,  White,  1811.    8vo. 

The  present  work  is  principally  designed  to  dissipate  the 
ideas  which  are  very  prevalent,  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
J)€er  in  public  breweries.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  such 
Jt>ecr  is  made  of  any  thing  rather  than  malt  and  hops ;  or,  at  least,, 
that  malt  and  hops  are  ingredients  very  sparingly  used  in  the 
composition ;  and  that  it  is  indebted  chiefly  to  certain  stimulant 
and  narcotic  drugs,  for  its  happy  power  of  acting  on  the  brain, 
and  producing  ebriety,  or  stupefaction.    But  the  author  of  these 
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observations,  Mr.  Baverstock,  of  Alton,  Hants,  who  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  argues  that  *  no  benefit  can  be  derived  to  the 
brewer  from  the  use  of  matters  not  fermentable,'  that  *  all  the 
strength  in  beer  is  the  production  of  vinous  fermentation  only  -/ 
that  *  no  such  fermentation  can  exist,  except  in  a  liquor  that  is 
drawn  from  some  subject  that  is  sacchiirine ;'  that  *  peppers, 
spices,  and  matters  of  every  kind,  not  saccharine,  being  utterli^ 
unfermentable,  tons  of  them  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  single 
shilling  for  use,  in  any  way,  or  to  any  purpose,  in  a  Pale  Beer 
Brewery/ 

We  are  convinced  with  Mr.  Baverstock,  that  a  studious 
observation  of  the  degree  of  heat,  with  which  the  different  mash- 
ings  are  made,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  good  beer,  or 
to  extraction  of  the  greatest  possible  virtue  from  any  given 
quantity  of  malt.  But  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  this  im- 
portant purpose  cannot  be  exactly  measured  by  the  eje  nor  by 
the  hand.  It  can  be  ascertained  with  the  requisite  r^icety  only 
by  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  In  the  country  it  is  generally 
the  practice  for  the  maker  of  beer  to  put  the  malt  into  the  mash 
tub  when  the  steam  is  so  far  gone  off  that  the  person  can  see  his 
face  in  the  water.  But  this,  as  well  as  dipping  the  fingers  in 
the  liquid,  is  a  very  variable  and  fallible  criterion.  The  next 
important  process  in  brewing  is,  to  know  the  proper  heat  for 
fermenting  the  wort ;  but  ought  this  to  be  left  to  chance  or  con- 
jecture, when  it  may  be  determined  by  scientific  principles? 
*  The  whplesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  malt  liquors,'  says 
Mr.  Baverstock,  '  depends  chiefly  on  this,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  process ;  it  creates  a  distinction  in  the  flavour  from 
the  same  materials  alone,  according  to  the  several  stages  of  its 
progress ;  and  withal,  fixes  the  principles  of  preservation  in 
beer.  Hops  afford  the  basis  of  this  last  mentioned  and  desi- 
rable property  ;  but  all  the  benefits  of  the  hops  are  destroyed  in 
a  few  hours  only  of  too  long  protracted,  or  otherwise  erroneous, 
fermentation.'  The  precise  strength  of  the  sweet  wort,  or  in 
other  words  the  exact  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  has 
been  obtained  from  the  malt,  may  be  determined  by  an  hydros- 
tatical  instrument,  which  shews  the  specific  gravity  of  sam- 
ples of  the  wort  compared  with  water.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
thermometer  and  hydrometer,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  ob- 
tain any  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  beer.  When  beer  is  well 
brewed  it  will  become  fine  at  an  early  period,  and  continue  so, 
without  acidity,  till  it  is  consumed.  We  have  perused  Mr.  Ba- 
verstoek's  remarks  on  the  principles  of  brewing  with  pleasure, 
though  he  has  not  convinced  us  that  public  brewers  never  em- 
ploy any  less  wholesome  ingredients  than  malt  and  hops  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  beer.  Some  late  convictions  prove  the 
contrary.  We  heartily  wish  all  brewers  to  become  converts  td 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Baverstock,  that  *  maU  and  hops  are  the 
cheapest  articles  which  the^  can  employ.' 
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Art.  I. — A  Series  of  Plaj/s,  in  wluch  it  is  attempted  to  dc" 
lineate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  hy  Joanna 
Baillie^   Vol.  3d.     Longman,  1812. 

THE  dramatic  system  of  which  this  justly  celebrated 
writer  may  be  denominated  the  inventress,  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  critical  disquisition,  that  if 
any  controversy  still  exists  respectin;^  it,  we  do  not  nov? 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  disturb  its  repose,  any  molte 
than  by  saying,  that  we  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who 
lament  the  fetters  which  it  seems  to  us  unnecessarily  to 
have  imposed  on  the  imagination.  Of  her  former  works, 
we  believe  few  will  deny,  that  her  two  best  tragedies  (Basil 
and  de  Montfort),  are  injured,  both  in  general  interest  and 
dramatic  effect,  by  the  observance  of  the  purpose  which 
was  constantly  in  the  author's  view.  The  passion  of  love 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  of  such  instantaneous  growth  as  it  ne- 
cessarily must  appear  under  any  attempt  to  reduce  it 
within  the  limits  of  drsmatic  action.  That  of  hatred  (if 
hatred  ever  existed  in  an  unmixed  shape),  must  be  yet 
slower  in  its  operations,  or  it  assumes  the  character,  rather 
of  an  animal  impulse,  than  of  human  sentiment ;  and,  in 
that  light,  is  totally  unfit  for  the  production  of  any  sym- 
pathy or  any  moral  effect  whatever.  The  author  felt  (per- 
haps without  knowing  that  she  felt  it),  the  great  difficulty 
under  which  she  laboured  in  both  instances.  With  regard 
.  to  the  tragedy  of  Basil,  our  readers  will  remember  the 
double  alteration  of  her  own  plan,  which  she  acknowledged 
in  a  note  to  tlie  third  edition  of  her  first  volume,  and  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  to  any  other  cause  than  that  we  have 
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mentioned.  In  de  Montfort,  the  same  cause  is  still  more 
apparent  in  its  effects.  The  passion  there  described,  is  not . 
that  unusual  (we  believe  unnatural,  and  impossible), 
passion  of  unmixed  hatred.  It  is  a  compound  of  envy, 
jealousy,  ambition,  shame,  fear,  and  revenge.  Neither  is 
its  progress  detailed  in  the  course  of  the  representation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  of  the  causes  from  which  it 
sprung,  antecedent  (some  of  them  by  many  years),  to  the 
commencement  of  the  play  ;  and,  at  that  commencement, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  passion  intended  to  be  described, 
when  already  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  ripe  for  the 
effect  which  accidental  circumstances  only,  arising  in  the 
course  of  the  action,  develope.  Yet,  in  this  drama,  varying 
{as  it  does),  so  widely  from  the  authc>r's  own  design,  and 
(perhaps,  in  consequence  of  that  variation),  the  most  ge- 
nerally esteemed  of  all  her  productions,  we  can  easily 
trace  the  ill  effects  of  the  plan^  even  thus  imperfectly  ad- 
hered to. 

The  tragedy  of  Ethwald,  which  is,  in  parts,  fully  equal 
(perhaps  superior),  to  either  of  her  former  plays,  but, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  falls  greatly  below  them,  exhibits  the 
consequences  which  we  lament  in  no  less  glaring  colours. 
Yet  the  subject  of  ambition  is,  perhaps,  the  least  excep- 
tionable of  any  which  depend  upon  the  development  of  a 
fjarticular  passion.  But  our  principal  objection  to  the 
system  may,  we  believe,  be  comprised  in  few  words,  and 
does  not  require  the  exemplification  of  individual  instances. 
The  object  of  the  drama  is  to  exhibit,  not  the  passions  only, 
but  the  characters  of  men.  AU  men  have  the  seeds  of  all 
human  passions  implanted  in  their  minds,  which  may  at 
any  time  grow  to  maturity  under  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances. But  those  characters  are  the  most  interesting  and 
produce  the  greatest  moral  effect,  in  which  conflicting 
passions  are  at  work;  not  those,  over  which  a  single 
passion  has  obtained  a  decidedly  preponderating  or  exclu- 
sive influence,  and  which  are,  moreover,  of  much  more  rare 
occurrence.  In  historical  painting,  how  much  more  highly 
do  we  praise  the  artist  w  ho  can  represent  the  effects  of 
these  mixed  sensations  on  the  human  countenance,  than 
him  who  images,  how  happily  soever,  the  domineering  in- 
fluence of  a  single  feeling  ?  It  is  with  the  productions  of 
the  pen  as  with  those  of  the  pencil.  A  dramatic  writer 
may  produce  very  powerful  effects  by  marking  the  deve- 
lopment (not  the  rise  and  progress),  of  a  single  passion. 
But  we  must  think,  that  he  acts  very  unwisely  in  excluding 
himself  from  the  choice  of  subjects  still  more  favourable  to 
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the  display  of  his  powers,  at  any  rate  more  productive  of 
the  highest  excellencies  of  his  art. 

We  ought  to  ask  pardoji  of  our  readers  for  detaining 
them  with  these  preliminary  observations,  contrary  to  our 
original  intention  and  promise.  But  we  will  now  proceed 
to  the  business  more  immediately  before  us. 

The  present  volume  contains  two  tragedies,  a  comedy, 
and  '  a  serious  musical  drama!'  The  three  first  of  these 
pieces  are  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  '  fear,'  the  last  to 
*  hope.' 

We  will  not  detail  the  plot  of  either  of  these  pieces,  so 
as  to  deprive  our  readers  of  any  part  of  the  pleasure  they 
are  to  receive  by  anticipation,  further  than  the  authoress 
herself  has  thought  proper  to  do  in  the  introductory  criti- 
cisms with  which  (after  the  example  of  Dryden),  she  has 
ushered  in  her  own  productions.  This  prefatory  address 
'  to  the  reader,'  is,  to  us,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  volume.  It  presents  to  us  a  most  attractive 
picture  of  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  writer,  and  dis- 
plays all  that  judgment  and  taste  witli  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral objects  of  dramatic  criticism  which  we  know  Miss 
Baillie  to  possess,  and  which  we  may  therefore  expect  from 
her  pen.  From  this  part  of  her  work,  we  shall  now  pror 
ceed  to  select  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  subject  of 
each  particular  drama,  on  which  we  shall  venture,  without 
reserve,  to  make  such  remarks  as  occur  to  ourselves. 

*  The  first  of  these  ]>Iays  is  a  tragedy  of  five  acts,  the  prin- 
cipal character  pf  which  is  a  woman,  under  the  dominion  of  su- 
perstitious fear ;  and  that  particular  species  of  it  (the  fear  of 
ghosts,  or  the  returning  dead),  which  is  so  universal  and  inherent 
in  our  nature,  that  it  can  never  be  eradicated  from  tlie  mind,  let 
the  progress  of  reason  or  philosophy  be  what  it  may.  A  brave 
and  wise  man  of  the  19th  century,  were  he  lodged  for  the  night 
in  a  lone  aj)artment  where  a  murder  has  been  committed,  would 
not  so  easily  believe,  as  a  brave  and  wise  man  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, that  the  restless  spirit  from  its  grave  might  stalk  round  his 
bed  and  open  his  curtains  in  the  stillness  of  midnight ;  but 
should  circumstances  arise  to  impress  him  with  such  a  belief,  he 
would  feel  the  emotions  of  fear  as  intensely,  though  firmly  pcr- 
S4rdded,  that  such  beings  have  no  power  to  injure  him.  Nay,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  could  we  suppose  any  person  with  a  mind  so 
constituted  as  to  hold  intercourse  with  such  beings  entirely 
devoid  of  fear,  we  should  turn  from  him  with  repugnance  as 
something  unnatural — as  an  instance  of  mental  monstrosity.  If  1 
am  right,  then,  in  believing  this  impression  of  the  mind  to  be  so 
universal,  I  shall  not  b^  afraid  of  having  so  far  infringed  on  the 
dignity  of  mv  heroine,  as  to  make  her  an  improper  object  to  ex- 
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cite  dramatic  interest.  Those,  I  believe,  who  possess  strong 
imagination,  quick  fancy,  and  keen  feeling,  are  most  easily 
affected  with  this  species  of  fear.  I  have,  therefore,  made  Orra 
a  lively,  cheerful,  buoyant  character,  when  not  immediately 
under  its  influence ;  and  even  extracting  from  her  superstitious 
propensity  a  kind  of  wild  enjoyment,  which  tempts  her  to  nourish  ' 
and  cultivate  the  enemy  that  destroys  her.  The  catastrophe  is 
such  as  fear,  I  understand,  does  more  commonly  produce  than 
any  other  passion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  inferior  cha- 
racters of  the  piece  with  some  degree  of  variety,  so  as  to  stand 
relieved  from  the  principal  figure ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware,  that 
any  particular  objection  is  likely  to  be  made  to  any  of  them, 
they  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  my  reader.'  P.  iv,  v. 
After  referring*  to  our  opinion  before  expressed,  that  the 
passions  are  not  the  proper  ground-work  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, abstractedly  considered,  we  must  proceed  to  say, 
that  in  the  passion  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  of  fear,  under 
certain  circumstances,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  that  should 
rendef  it  ^  less  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes  than  any 
other.'  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  whom 
Miss  Baillie  supposes  to  think,  '  that,  in  tragedy  at  least,  , 
the  principal  character  could  not  possibly  be  actuated  by 
this  passion,  without  becoming  so  lar  degraded  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  engaging  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
spectator  and  reader.*  But  if  fear,  under  some  circum- 
stances, assumes  that  habitual  character  which  may  entitle 
it  to  a  rank  among  what  we  call  the  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  under  other,  indeed  under  most,  circumstances,  it  is 
rather  an  impulse  than  a  passion,  and  as  such,  wholly  un- 
worthy of  producing  that  interest  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  perfection  of  tragedy.  The  fear  of  death  (as  we  shall 
sufficiently  acknowledge  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  next 
pieee  in  this  volume),  may  be  of  the  former  description. 
So  may  be,  and  often  is,  another  mode  of  fear  which  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  Miss  Baillie  has 
not  adopted  as  the  subject  of  one  of  her  dramas  on  this 
passion,  the  more  so  as  she  has  imperfectly  sketched  it  in 
the  second  female  character  of  this  very  tragedy  of  Orra ; 
we  mean,  that  which  pi'oduces  the  most  miserable  of  all 
conditions  of  life,  the  slavish  subserviency  of  one  indivi- 
dual to  the  will  of  another  who  possesses  (whether  from 
superior  endowments,  or  peculiar  and  secret  circumstances), 
the  master-key  of  his  soul.  We  will  not  deny  the  capa- 
bility, even  in  mere  superstitious  terror,  of  operating,  so 
like  an  habitual  feeling,  on  the  mind,  as  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  tragic  effect;  but  such  a  vague,  unconnected, 
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childish  sentiment  as  that  which  is  made  to  inspire  the 
heroine  of  the  drama  now  before  us,  is  (according  to  our 
apprehension),  totally  inconsistent  with  the  elevation  which 
tragedy  requires.  It  has  reference  rather  to  the  physical 
constitution  than  to  the  moral  character ;  it  partakes  more 
of  animal  instinct  than  of  any  of  those  sources  of  action 
which  raise  the  human  species  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  visible  creation,  and  render  man  a  subject  wortliy 
the  contemplation  of  man.  If  this  criticism  be  not  well- 
founded,  we  know  not  to  what  other  cause  can  be  attributed 
the  great  failure  of  interest  which  we  have  experienced  in 
the  tragedy  of  Orra.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is 
amiable  and  attractive ;  her  sufferings  are  most  unmerited, 
the  catastrophe  to  which  they  tend  is  most  painfully 
pathetic.  There  is  no  want  of  incident  in  the  piece,  and 
it  abounds  with  passages  of  high  poetical  excellence.  There 
is  no  improbability,  either  natural  or  moral,  in  the  story, 
no  inconsistency  that  we  are  aware  of,  none  (at  least),  that 
is  at  all  glaring  or  offensive,  in  the  personages.  But  this 
is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  There  is  a  consistency  and  a 
probability  of  the  drama,  which,  though  never  repugnant 
to,  is  totally ,  distinct  from  the  consistency  and  probability 
of  nature.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain,  or  more  apparently 
disproportionate,  than  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
when  applied  to  real  occurrences ;  but  this  apparent  dis- 
proportion the  rules  of  poetry  will  not  admit ;  and,  to 
apply  this  observation  to  the  instance  before  us,  although 
nothing  is  more  possible  in  nature  than  that  terror,  how- 
ever absurd  and  unseasonable,  may  produce  on  any  person 
of  lively  imagination  an  effect  as  strong  as  that  which  is 
here  represented,  yet  nothing  is  more  dramatically  incon- 
sistent and  inadequate. 

Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  accuse  us  of  displaying 
a  want  of  courtesy  in  the  freedom  of  our  animadversions, 
let  us  now  make  all  the  reparation  in  our  power  by  pro- 
ducing at  least  a  few  specimens  of  that  poetical  fancy  and 
expression  of  which  Miss  Baillie  has  given  instances  not 
less  various  or  attractive  in  the  tragedy  of  Orra  than  in 
either  of  her  more  successful  dramas.  The  character  of 
Orra  is,  we  think,  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parisons which  she  herself  makes  in  the  following  answer 
to  one  of  her  friends  who  wonders  at  the  occasional  burst 
of  liveliness  that  interrupts  the  general  gloominess  of  her 
fancy. 

'  Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breast. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 
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^  In  the  sunn'd  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day. 

Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  l 
Or  boatman's  oar  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  Idkel 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods, 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it?    Gentle  friend. 
Chide  not  her  mirth,  who  was  sad  yestefday, 
'  And  may  be  so  to-morrow/ 

In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  circumstances,  Miss 
Baillie's  powers  are  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  of  her 
contemporary  poets,  even  though  in  this  appears  to  consist 
the  chief  poetical  merit  of  the  age.  It  may  be  invidious  to 
institute  a  closer  comparison  with  any  living  author ;  but 
there  are  passages  in  almost  all  her  tragedies  which  are 
worthy  of  a  competition  even  with  her  great  master,  the 
father  of  English  poetry.  It  is  thus  that  the  imagination 
of  Orra  is  made  to  paint  her  anticipated  enjoyment  of 
baronial  power  and  wealth. 

**ril  gather  round  ray  board 

All  that  heav'n  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighbouring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.     Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn-out  man  of  arms  (of  whom  too  many ; 
Nobly  descended,  soon  like  reckless  vagrants 
From  one  proud  chieftain's  castle  to  another. 
Half  chid,  half  honour'd),  shall  o'  tip-toe  tread,- 
Tossing  his  grey  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by. — Music  we'll  have ;  and  oft 
The  bickering  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors " 
Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 
Of  nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  tow'rds  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloister'd  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.- < 


-Ev'ry  season 


Shall  have  its  suited  pastime ;  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snow. 
And  chok'd  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  traveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate ;  the  empty  hall  forsaking. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire. 
We'll  hold  our  little,  snug,  domestic  court. 
Plying  our  work  with  song  and  tale  between.' 
That  strange  disposition  of  human  nature,  which  is  so 
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well  described  in  a  part  of  the  preface  already  quoted,  as  ^ 

prompting  the  mind  '  to  nourish  and  cultivate  the  enemy 
which  destroys  it,'  is  admirably  seized  and  embodied  in 
this  same  scene,  where  OiTa  is  made  to  listen  with  '  de- 
lightful horror'  to  a  tale  of  Diablerie,  purposely  invented 
by  one  of  her  companions. 

— '  What  pleasure  is  there,  lady,  wfien  thy  hand. 
Cold  as  the  valley's  ice,  with  hasly  grasp 
Seizes  on  her  who  speaks,  while  thy  shrunk  form 
Cow'ring  and  shiv'ring  stands  with  keen  turn'd  ear 
To  catch  what  follows  of  the  pausing  tale  V 
Orra — "  And  let  me  cow'ring  stand,  and  he  my  touch 
The  valley's  ice,  yet  there  is  pleasure  in  it. 
Yea,  when  the  cold  blood  shoots  through  ev'ry  vein ; 
When  every  kair's-pit  on  my  shrunken  skin 
A  knotted  knoll  becomes,  and  to  mine  ears 
Strange  inward  sounds  awake,  and  to  mine  eyes 
Rush  stranger  tears,  there  is  a  joy  in  fear.' 
The  line  and  half  which  we  have  marked  by  italics  in 
this  otherwise  beautiful  passage,  we  have  so  marked,  not 
for  praise,  but  for  censure.     It  is  one  of  those  (and  they 
are  not  many),  in  which  the  author  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  prevailing  error  of  the  German  school.     It  is 
thus,  perhaps,  that  Kotzebue  might  have  improved  on 
Shakspeare,  had  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  speech  of 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  an  au- 
dience at  Berlin  or  Dresden.     It  is  thus  that  a  Dutch 
painter  might  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  head  of 
the  Danish  prince  himself,  uncovered  by  either  wig  or 
nightcap.    In  another  place,  Orra  is  made  to  say, 
*  The  icy  scalp  of  fear  is  on  my  head, — 
,   The  life  stirs  in  my  hair/ 
It  is  a  burlesque  of  descriptive  poetry.     Let  us  turn 
from  it  to  another  passage  of  less  questionable  excellence, 
in  which  the  active  but  distempered  imagination  of  Orra 
is  beautifully  delineated. 

'  Night  approaches ! — 

This  awful  night  which  living  beings  shrink  from  — 
All  now  of  every  kind  scour  to  their  haunts. 
While  darkness,  peopled  with  its  hosts  unknown, 
Awful  dominion  holds.    Mysterious  night ! 
What  things  unutterable  thy  dark  hours 
May  lap ! — What  from  thy  teeming  darkness  burst 
Of  horrid  visitations,  ere  that  sun 
Again  shall  rise  on  the  enlighten'd  earth. 

Behold  that  strange  gigantic  form 

Which  yon  grim  cloud  assumes ;  rearing  aloft 
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The  semblance  of  a  warrior's  plumed  head. 
While  from  its  half-shaped  arm  a  streamy  dart 
Shoots  angrily?     Behind  him  too,  far  stretch'd. 
Seems  there  not,  verily,  a  serried  line 

Of  fainter,  misty  forms  ?- — — 

— Nay,  look  how  perfect  now  the  form  becomes : 
Dost  thou  not  see? — Aye,  and  more  perfect  still. 
O  thou  gigantic  lord,  whose  robed  limbs 
Beneath  their  stride  span  half  the  heav'ns ! — art  thou 
Of  lifeless  vapour  form'd  1     Art  thou  not  rather 
Some  air-clad  spirit — some  portentous  thing — 
Some  missioned  being?— Such  a  sky  as  this 
Ne'er  usher'd  in  a  night  of  nature's  rest.' 
Miss  Baillie  is  fond  of  indulging  her  fancj  by  painting 
these  changeful  appearances  of  the  sky.     She  has  in  Basil 
and  de  Montfort,  and  (if  we  do  not  forget  ourselves),  in 
Ethwald  also,  done  the  same  thing;  and  it  is  possible,  that 
the  repetition  of  ^  similar  train  of  imagery  on  the  present 
occasion  may  remind  her  readers  a  little  too  strongly  of 
those  former  passages.     Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  character  of  Orra,  and  the  situation  in  which  she 
is  placed,  are  such  as  amply  to  justify  the  recurrence,  if  it 
requires  justification. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  first  tragedy  in  the 
volume,  and  are  too  much  straightened  in  our  limits  to 
bestow  an  equal  degree  of  attention  on  two  of  the  re-  , 
maining  pieces,  the  merits  of  both  which  we,  however, 
conceive  to  be  deserving  even  of  greater.  The  comedy 
(like  ^1  its  precjecessors  of  Miss  Baillie's  composition), 
appears  to  us  to  be  u  work  of  so  very  inferior  a  stamp  as 
to  be  best  passed  over  in  silence. 

*  If  it  has  been  at  all  necessary,'  proceeds  our  authoress  in 
the  preface  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  *  to  offer  any  apor 
logy  for  exhibiting  fear  as  the  actuating  principle  of  the  heroine 
of  the  first  play,  what  must  I  say  in  defence  of  a  much  bolder 
step  in  the  one  that  follows  it?  in  which  1  have  made  fear,  and 
the  fear  of  death  too,  the  actuating  principle  of  a  hero  of  tra- 
gedy? I  can  only  say,  that  I  believe  it  mjght  be  done,  without 
submittmg  him  to  any  degradation  that  would  affect  the  sympathy 
and  interest  I  intended  to  excite.' 

*  The  fear  of  death  is  here  exhibited  in  a  brave  character, 
placed  under  such  circumstances  as  might,  I  supposed,  overcome 
the  most  courageous ;  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
like  those  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  be  bold,  viz.  with 
arms'  in  his  hand  and  aq  enemy  to  encounter,  he  is  made  imme 
diately  to  resume  his  wojited  spirit.  Even  after  he  believes  him- 
self to  be  safe,  he  returns  again  to  attack,  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
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panion,  who  beseeches  him  to  fly,  and  who  is  not  exposed  to  any 
personal  danger,  a  force  so  greatly  superior  to  his  own  as  to 
leave  him  scarcely  a  chance  for  redemption. 

*  That  great  active  courage  in  opposing  danger,  and  great  re- 
pugnance from  (to)  passive  endurance  and  unknown  change 
which  are  independent  of  our  exertions,  are  perfectly  consistent, 
is  a  point,  I  believe,  very  well  ascertained.      Soldiers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  honourably  in  the  field,  have  died  pusil- 
ilanimously  on  the  scaffold ;  while  men  brought  up  in  peaceful 
habits,  who,  without  some  very  strong  incitement,  would  have 
marched  with  trepidation  to  battle,  have  died  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner  with  magnanimous  composure.     And,  I  be- 
lieve, it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  women  have  always 
behaved  with  as  much  resolution  and  calmness  in  that  tremendous 
situation  as  men,  although  I  do  not  believe,  that  women,  in  regard 
to  uncertain  danger,   even  making  allowance  for  their  inferior 
strength  and  unfavourable  habits  of  life,  are  so  brave  as  men. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  greatly  surprised  at  this  when  we  consider, 
I  that  a  man,  actively  brave,  when  so  circumstanced  that  no  exer- 
tion of  strength  or  boldness  is  of  any  avail,  finds  himself  in  a 
new  situation,  contrary  to  all  former  experience ;  and  is  there- 
fore taken  at  greater  disadvantage  than  men  of  a  different  cha- 
racter.    He  who  has  less  of  that  spirit  which  naturally  opposes 
an  enemy,  and  still  hopes  to  overcome  while  the  slightest  proba- 
bility remains  of  success,   has  often  before,  in  imagination  at 
least,  been  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  is  consequently  l)etter 
prepared  for  it.     But  it  is  not  want  of  fortitude  to  biear  bodily 
sttfferings,  or  even  deliberately  inflicted  death,  that  the  character 
of  Osterloo  exhibits.    It  is  the  horror  he  conceives  on   being 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  imagination  of  the  awful  retributions 
of  another  world,  from  having  the  firm  belief  of  them  forced  at 
once  upon  his  mind  by  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  so 
miserably  quells  an  otherwise  undaunted  spirit.     I  only  contend 
for  the  consistency  of  brave  men  shrinking  from  passive  suffer^i 
ingsand  unknown  change,  to  shew,  that  so  far  from  transgressing, 
I  have,  in  this  character,  kept  much  within  the  bounds  which 
our  experience  of  human  nature  would  have  allowed  me.     If  I 
am  tediously  anxious  to  vindicate  myself  on  this  subject,  let  my 
jeader  consider,  that  I  am  urged  to  it  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  the  great  reluctance  with  which  people  generally  receive 
characters  which  are  not  drawn  agreeably  to  the  received  rules  of 
dramatic  dignity,  and  common-place  heroism.'     V. — viii. 

Some  further  observations  follow  respecting  the  conduct 
and  management  of  this  tragedy,  '  The  Dream,'  which  we 
should  imagine  to  be  a  favourite  production  of  the  author's 
g^enius.  If  so,  it  is  an  exception  to  the  trite  remark,  that 
an  author  is  the  worst  judge  of  his  own  performances. 
'  The  Dream'  certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  not  only  the 
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best  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  present  volume,  but  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  efforts  of  the  powerful  ima- 
gination of  the  author.  If  the  subject  of  it  needed  any 
vindication,  that  vindication  is,  we  think,  full  and  ample  as 
contained  in  the  prefatory  address.  Some  faults  may,  per- 
haps, be  found  with  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which  it 
would  be  less  easy  to  repel.  The  coincidence  of  the 
dream,  t\e  opportune  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  the  falling  of 
the  lot  on  the  general,  and  the  g^enecal  proving  to  have  been 
the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  committed  long  since  and  al- 
most forgotten,  are  so  extraordinary  as  to  demand  a  belief 
in  supernatural  agency.  A  juggle  may,  perhaps,  be  sus- 
pected between  some  of  the  inferior  characters,  yet  that 
would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  reconcile  all  the  seeming 
wonders;  and,  at  aU  events,  if  such  a  deception  was  in- 
tended by  the  author,  it  is  left  to  be  conjectured  only,  and 
not  detected  or  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  drama  appear  to  require.  To  all  this,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  uncertainty  complained  of  is  inten- 
tional ;  that  the  readers  of  Miss  Baillie  are  designedly  left 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  premises  she  has 
thought  proper  to  lay  before  them ;  that,  as  the  character 
of  her  hero,  or  rather  that  of  the  passion  which  she  has 
chosen  to  personify  in  him,  will  not  be  affected  by  any  va- 
riety in  whichever  way  the  facts  may  be  taken,  those  facts 
are  immaterial  in  her  view  of  the  subject ;  and  that,  being 
otherwise  immaterial,  the  doubt  in  wjfiich  we  are  left  con- 
cerning them  may  serve  to  cast  an  air  of  mystery  over  the 
natural  horrors  of  the  piece  which  renders  it  doubly  inte- 
resting to  the  imagination.  Miss  Baillie  has  not  actually 
made  this  defence  because  she  has  not  anticipated  the  ob- 
jection. We  think  it  likely,  that  the  objection  may  be 
made,  and  only  form  our  own  conjectures  as  to  what  may 
probably  be  the  ground  of  defence  when  defence  becomes 
necessary.  We  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  satisfied  with  the 
limitation  of  the  piece  to  three  acts,  and  cannot  help  view- 
ing it  as  an  unhappy  consequence  of  Miss  Baillie's  system. 
The  passion  is  perhaps  fully  represented  within  that  com- 
pass. Nay,  with  reference  to  the  passion^  it  could  not 
have  been  extended  further  without  weakening  the  effect. 
But  had  the  character  of  Count  Osterloo  been  the  object 
of  illustration,  and  not  merely  that  sentiment  which  actu- 
ated the  last  moments  of  his  existence,  the  three  acts  might 
well  have  been  extended  into  five  with  (as  we  think),  very 
material  advantage  in  point  of  general  interest.  The 
reason  which  our  author  has  given  for  having  written 
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it  in  prose,    is  also  very  unsatisfactory   in    our  judge- 
ments. 

*  I  have  written  it  in  prose/  she  says,  '  that  the  expressions  of 
the  agitated  person  might  be  plain,  though  strong,  and  kept  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Such  a  subject 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  weakened,  not  enriched,  by  poetical 
embellishment.' 

Whoever  is  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  (and  whoever  is  not, 
must  surely  be  deemed  unworthy  of  having  a  voice  in  the 
question),  must  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
strongest  agitation  of  the  passions,  in  the  plainest  manner, 
and  with  the  closest  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
without  quitting  the  elevation  of  poetry.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  violent  than  the  agitation  incident  to  such 
a  state  as  Count  Osterloo's,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
that  Lear  and  Othello  are  placed  in  circumstances  likely 
to  produce  a  less  powerful  convulsion  of  nature,  or  that 
the  splendid  and  highly  ornamented  poetry  of  Shakspeare 
appeals,  under  these  circumstances,  less  forcibly  to  our 
imaginations.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  blank 
verse  of  tragedy  differs  from  prose  only  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  that  dignity  which  is  essential  to 
tragedy ;  and  that  that  display  of  the  passions  which  de- 
mands a  sacrifice  of  tragic  dignity,  is  altogether  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  tragedy.  May  we  venture  to  suggest, 
that  the  true  reason  of  Miss  Baillie's  adopting  this  style 
of  composition  in  the  tragedy  of  ^  The  Dream,'  was 
a  temporary  caprice,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  perusal  of 
some  of  the  faulty,  though  wild  and  romantic  productions 
of  the  German  muse  ?  and  that,  after  having  indulged  the 
fancy  thus  kindled,  she  thought  to  justify  it  to  herself  by 
arguments  subsequently  brought  together  for  the  purpose  ? 
However  this  may  be,  we  certainly  regret  very  sensibly 
that  which  we  must  always  consider  as  a  very  principal 
blemish  in  one  of  the  finest  plays  that  Miss  Baillie  has  yet 
produced.  We  find  it  difficult  to  select  from  this  piece  any 
particular  passages  for  the  admiration  of  our  readers,  so 
much  does  the  effect  of  every  part  depend  on  that  of  the 
whole.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  consider  what  the 
author  says  respecting  the  last  of  the  dramas  contained  in 
this  volume,  which  is  a  drama  of  two  acts,  on  the  subject 
of  Hope. 

*  This  passion,  when  it  acts  permanently,  loses  the  character 
of  a  passion,  and,  when  it  acts  violently,  is  like  anger,  joy,  or 
grief,  too  transient  to  become  the  subject  of  a  piece  of  any 
length.     It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  neither  fit  for  tragedy  nor 
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comedy  ;  and  like  aiiger,  joy,  or  grief,  I  once  thought  to  have 
left  it  out  of  my  series  altogether.  However,  what  it  wanted  in 
strength,  it  seemed  ,to  have;  in  grace;  and  being  of  a  noble, 
kindly,  and  engaging  nature,  it  drew  me  to  itself;  and  I  resolved 
to  do  every  thing  for  it  that  I  could,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
which  had  at  first  deterred  me.  The  piece  is  very  short,  and 
can  neither  be  called  tragedy  nor  comedy.  It  may  indeed  ap- 
pear, for  a  passion  so  much  allied  to  all  our  cheerful  and  exhi- 
larating thoughts,  to  approach  too  nearly  to  the  former ;  but 
hope,  when  its  object  is  of  great  importance,  must  so  often  con- 
tend with  despondency,  that  it  rides  like  a  vessel  on  the  stormy 
ocean,  rising  on  the  billow's  ridge  but  for  a  moment.  Cheerful- 
ness, the  character  of  common  hope,  is,  in  strong  hope,  like 
glimpses  of  sunshine  in  a  cloudy  sky.     XII,  xiii. 

We  cannot  object  to  sentiments  so  beautifully  expressed, 
so  full  of  grace  and  animation.  Considered  as  a  subject 
for  the  drama,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
passion  of  hope  can  be  so  treated  as  to  be  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  the  author.  The  ^  Serious  Musical  Drama* 
of  '  The  Beacon'  is  perhaps  as  happy  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  Its  outline  is  simply 
this.  Aurora,  supported  by  the  hope  of  her  lover's  return, 
after  years  of  absence,  attended  by  circumstances  lyhich 
confirm  all  her  friends  and  acquaintance  in  the  persuasion 
of  his  death,  resists  all  the  endeavours  of  a  suitor  (who  is 
also  her  guardian),  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  perseveres  in 
watching  the  fire  of  a  beacon  which  she  lights  night  after 
night  to  guide  his  vessel  into  the  port  which  she  inhabits. 
Her  constancy  is,  in  the  end,  suitably  rewarded.  The 
story  is  nothing,  except  as  it  serves  for  the  vehicle  of  some 
beautiful  poetry,  and  for  the  introduction  on  the  stage  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  female  characters  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  English  drama.  The  delineation  of 
the  passion,  which  is  its  ground-work,  is  admirably  true 
and  attractive.  Aurora  has  just  received  intelligence,  that 
her  guardian  is  determined  to  allow  her  only  one  night 
more  for  her  favourite  (but,  to  all  Iiuman  appearance, 
hopeless),  experiment  of  the  beacon.  It  happens,  that  the 
news  arrives  while  she  is  yet  under  the  impression  made  on 
her  mind  by  the  dream  of  one  of  her  attendants,  to  which 
h^v  active  fancy  has  given  a  favourable  interpretation. 

*  He  does !     Then  will  we  have 

A  noble  fire !     This  night  our  lofty  blaze 

Shall  through  the  darkness  shoot  full  many  a  league 

Its  streamy  rays,  like  to  a  bearded  star 

Preceding  changeful,  aye,  and  better  times. 

It  may  in  very  truth— O,  if  his  bark 
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(For  many  a  bark  within  its  widen'd  reach 
The  dark  seas  traverse),  should  its  light  descry  ! 
Should  this  be  so— it  may;  perhaps  it  will, 
O,  that  it  might' — 

*  Talk  not  of  disappointment :  be  assured 
Some  late  intelligence  doth  Ulrick  prompt 
To  these  stern  orders.     On  our  sea  there  sails 
Or  soon  will  sail,  some  vessel  which  right  gladly 
He  would  permit  to  founder  on  the  coast. 

Or  miss  its  course.     But  no ;  it  will  not  be : 
In  spite  of  all  his  hatred,  to  the  shore. 
Through  seas  as  dark  as  subterraneous  night. 
It  will  arrive  in  safety.' . 

*  And  let  them  fail !    Though  duller  thoughts  succeed^ 
The  bliss  e'en  of  a  moment,  still  is  bliss.' 
* — *  I'll  worship  still 

The  blessed  morrow,  store-house  of  all  good 
For  wretched  folks.     They  who  lament  to-day 
May  then  rejoice.     They  who  in  misery  bend 
E'en  to  the  earth,  be  thenjn  honour  robed— 

0  !  who  shall  reckon  vrfiat  its  brighten'd  hours 
May  of  returning  joy  contain?     To-morrow! 

The  blest  to-morrow  !     Cheering,  kind  to-morrow  ! 

1  were  a  heathen  not  to  worship  thee.' 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  this  piece  to  which  the  author 
wishes  to  draw  her  reader's  attention,  relates  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  songs  with  which  it  is  interspersed.  She 
reflects  on  the  absurdity  commonly  imputed  to  that  species 
of  dramatic  entertainment  called  the  opera;  and  on  the  dif- 
ficulty (which  can  in  few  instances  be  surmounted),  of 
finding  performers  for  the  first  characters  in  .the  piece,  able 
^  both  to  act  and  sing.'  To  obviate  this  objection,  the 
songs  which  Miss  Baillie  has  introduced  into  her  '  Serious 
Musical  Drama,'  are  such  as  bear  only  a  general  analogy 
to  the  subject  of  the  play,  no- way  essentially  connected 
with  it,  and  they  are  moreover  put  into  the  mouths  of  per- 
sonages who  have  little  or  nothing  else  to  do  with  the  per- 
formance. To  Miss  Baillie,  this  scheme  probably  appeared 
in  the  light  of  an  original  thought ;  but  it  bears,  in  reality, 
a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  chorusses  of  Grecian  tra- 
gedy. It  possesses  this  advantage,  indeed,  over  the  chorus, 
that  there  is  no  formality  nor  appearance  of  system  in  the 
introduction  of  these  musical  embellishments.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  plan,  it  is  impossible  enough  to 
admire  the  taste  and  fancy,  and  exquisite  poetical  graces, 
which  Miss  Baillie  displays  in  this  species  of  lyrical  com- 
position. It  is  difficult  to  choose  among  so  many  beauties ; 
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but  we  must  gratify  our  readers  with  a  single  specimen,  and 
it  shall  be  the  first  we  find. 

*  Wish'd  for  gales  the  light  vane  veering, 
Better  dreams  the  dull  night  cheering, 
Lighter  heart  the  morning  greeting, 
Things  of  better  omen  meeting; 

Eyes  each  passing  stranger  watching. 

Ears  each  feeble  rumour  catching. 

Say  he  existeth  still  on  earthly  ground  ; 

The  absent  will  return,  the  long,  long  lost  be  found. 

'  In  the  tower  the  ward- bell  ringing. 

In  the  court  the  carols  singing, 

Busy  hands  the  gay  board  dressing. 

Eager  steps  the  threshold  pressings 

Open'd  arms  in  haste  advancing. 

Joyful  looks  through  blind  toars  glancing ; 

The  gladsome  bounding  of  his  aged  hound 

Say,  lie  in  truth  is  here,  our  long,  long  lost  is  found, 

*  Hymned  thanks  and  beadsmen  praying. 
With  sheath'd  sword  the  urchin  playing, 
Blazcn'd  hall  with  torches  burning. 
Cheerful  morn  in  peace  returning ; 
Converse  sweet  that  strangely  borrows 
Purest  bliss  from  former  sorrows ; 

O,  who  can  tell  each  blessed  sight  and  sound, 
That  says,  "  he  with  us  bides,  our  long,  long 
lost  is  found !" 
We  had  intended  to  detain  our  readers  with  some  further 
observations  on  Avhat  we  conceive  to  be  the  principal  de- 
fects and  beauties  in  Miss  Baillie's  style  of  composition, 
particularly  with  regard  to  versification.     But  it  is  hardly 
a  fit  time  to  recommence  the  dull  task  of  criticism, 'after 
dwelling  so  long  on  the  charms  of  poetry ;  and  we  trust 
(notwithstanding  a  doubtful  intimation  in  her  prefeice  to 
the  contrary),  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  another  op- 
portunity is  afforded  us  of  supplying  whatever  we  may  now 
have  neglected. 

Art.  II.— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hough,  D.D. 
successivelj/  Bishop  of  Oxford^  Lichfield  and  Coxentry^ 
and  Worcester :  formerly  President  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen College^  Oxford,  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  it. 
containing  many  of  his  Letters  and  Biographical  Notices 
of  several  Persons  with  whom  he  was  connected.  By 
John  Wilmot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  London,  White 
•      and  Cochrane,  1812,  4to.  £1  lis.  6d. 

Mr.  WILMOT  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has 
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been  able  to  collect  but  scanty  materials  for  the  life  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  write.  In  the  perusal  of  the  work 
itself,  we  have  remarked  but  very  few  particulars  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  bishop  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica.  Mr.  Wilmot  has,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  procure  a  good  many  of  the  bishop's  fami- 
liar letters,  which  he  has  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
These  letters  are  in  the  easy  style  of  a  chit-chat  corres- 
pondence, and  place  the  character  of  the  prelate  in  a  very 
amiable  point  of  view.  They  have  none  of  the  starched 
stiffness  of  a  man  who  affects  to  be  better  or  wiser  than  his 
neighbours.  The  bishop  writes  with  the  suavity  and  the 
politeness  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  details  ephemeral 
topics,  which  chiefly  occupy  the  epistolary  intercourse  of 
friends,  in  a  manner  which  shows,  that  he  could  contract 
the.  sight  of  his  mind,  to  the  contemplation  of  small  and 
trivial  objects,  as  well  as  open  it  to  embrace  those  of  more 
magnitude  and  importance.  With  a  degree  of  complacency 
which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  in  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter and  station,  he  interests  himself  in  the  little  fugitive 
interests  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  and  enters  with 
much  feeling  and  tenderness  into  all  their  minute  and  casual 
incidents  of  sorrow  or  of  joy.  His  good  sense  is,  at  the 
same  time,  displayed  in  many  of  his  remarks;  and  he  oc- 
casionally mingles  a  few  serious  and  moral  reflections,  with 
a  sort  of  artless  facility,  and  in  a  maimer  totally  devoid  of 
hypocrisy  and  ostentation. 

In  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  Bishop  Hough  was  a  sort  of 
Nestor  on  the  episcopal  bench.  Few  have  attained  his 
length  of  days,  and  fewer  still  have  preserved  their  memory 
and  their  cheerfulness,  their  best  faculties  of  mind  and  heart, 
in  a  manner  so  little  clouded  and  impaired  to  the  extre- 
mity of  age.  Some  of  the  letters  which  the  bishop  wrote 
when  he  was  approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  and  even  when 
he  had  passed  that  year,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  he  wrote  at  an  earlier  period,  in  their 
cheerfulness,  equanimity,  urbanity,  and  good  sense.  The 
bishop's  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  warm  friend. 
There  was  a  chord  in  his  heart  wl)ich  never  failed  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  sensations  of  those  whom  he  esteemed 
and  loved.  Without  this  warmth  of  friendship  for  parti- 
cular individuals,  what  is  general  philanthropy  but  an 
empty  name  ? 

John  Hough,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1651,  He  was  entered  at  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1669; 
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and  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the  same  society. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1675;  and  in  1678,  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Ireland,  where  the  duke  was  then  lord-lieute- 
nant. Mr.  Hough  lived  four  or  ^\e  years  in  this  noble 
family.  In  1682,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in  1685, 
he  was  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester,  and  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Tempsford,  in  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  Wilmot  says  '.— 
^  From  these  circumstances,  it  should  seem,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  before  he  acted 
the  conspicuous  part  he  did  in  October,  1687.'  In  the 
times  in  which  Bishop  Hough  lived,  clerical  merit  might 
certainly  be  more  correctly  appretiated  by  the  preferment 
of  the  individual  than  in  later  times. 

In  March,  1687,  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College 
becoming  vacant,  notice  was  given,  conformably  to  the 
statutes  of  the  college,  that  the  fellows  would  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  president  on  the  J  3th  of  the  ensuing 
April.  But  before  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  mandamus 
was  sent  to  the  fellows  of  the  college  to  elect  one  Anthony 
Farnjer,  to  the  place  of  president.  The  fellows  ad- 
dressed a  humble  representation  to  the  king,  that  Farmer 
had  not  any  of  the  qualifications  for  the  office  which  the 
statutes  of  the  college  rendered  requisite.  The  president 
and  fellows  received  no  answer  to  their  petition;  and, 
having  waited  till  the  15th  of  April,  the  farthest  delay 
which  was  allowed  by  the  statutes,  they  elected  the  Rev. 
John  Hough  to  the  vacant  office.  AU  the  forms  of  election 
required  by  the  statutes  were  duly  observed ;  and,  or  the  17th 
of  the  same  month,  the  new  president  was  solemnly  installed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  poUege. .  But  on  the  22d  of  June  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Hough's  election  was  declared  void  by  King 
James's  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  court 
finding,  however,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  whom  they 
had  before  designed  for  the  office  of  president,  was  a  man 
of  notoriously  bad  character,  had  not  the  effrontery  to  per- 
sist in  their  prior  declaration  in  his  favour ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  August  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  fellows  of  the 
college  to  elect  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
was  a  Papist,  to  the  office  of  president,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Hough,  whose  election  had  been  declared  void.  The  fel- 
lows very  honourably  refused  to  comply  with  this  order, 
which  they  could  not  have  obeyed  without  a  violation  of 
their  oaths.  The  king,  who  was  in  Oxford  in  September, 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  refractory  fellows  of  the 
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college  into  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  The  angry 
monarch  addressee!  them  in  no  very  courteous  terms,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  utmost  severity  of  his  displeasure, 
if  they  did  not  immediately  choose  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
for  their  president.  But  they  still  persisted  in  showing- 
more  deference  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  than  to  the  man- 
date of  the  king. 

Wm.  Penn,  the  quaker,  amongst  other  persons,  attended 
King  James  to  Oxfoi'd  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Penn,  who, 
at  this  time,  was  much  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  appears 
to  have  made  an  attempt  to  induce  the  fellows  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  his  majesty ;  but  when  he  became  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  found,  that 
the  fellows  could  not  obey  the  royal  mandate  without  a  vio- 
lation of  their  oaths,  he  seems  to  have  made  an  eifort  to 
soften  the  incensed  sovereign,  and  to  have  solicited  for  the 
fellows  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  himself  so  highly 
valued. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  a  deputation  from  the  college, 
of  whom  Dr.  Hough  was  one,  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Penn  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Wilmot  has  inserted  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Hough  himself  to  one  of  his  relations,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  this  interview  with  Penn,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  lasted  ab'out  three  hours.  We  will  extract  a 
few  passages  from  this  letter.  The  beginning  of  it,  which 
we  omit,  shows,  that  Dr.  Hough  entertained  no  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Penn.  Dr.  H. 
might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  prevalent  misrepresen- 
tation of  that  time,  that  Penn  was  a  papist  in  disguise. 

Dr.  Hough  submitted  to  Mr.  Penn's  perusal  the  several 
papers  which  were  necessary  to  elucidate  the  case.  These, 
says  Dr.  Hough, 

'  he  seemed  to  read  very  attentively,  and  after  many  objections 
(to  which  he  owned  I  gave  him  satisfactory  answers),  he  promised 
faithfully  to  read  every  word  to  the  king,  unless  he  was  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  forbear.  He  was  very  solicitous  to  clear 
Lord  Sunderland  of  suspicion,  and  threw  the  odium  upon  the 
chancellor,  which  makes  me  think  there  is  little  good  to  be  hoped 
for  from  him.'  *  *  *  <  i  thank  God  he  did  not  so  much  as 
offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  accommodation,  which  was  the 
thing  I  most  dreaded ;  only  once  upon  the  mention  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford's  indisposition,  he  said,  smiling :  *  If  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  die.  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  bishop.  What  think  you 
of  that,  gentlemen?  "  Mr.  Cradock  answered,  they  should  be 
heartily  glad  of  it,  for  it  would  do  very  well  with  the  president- 
ship." But  I  told  him  seriously,  "  I  had  no  ambition  above  the 
post  in  which  I  was,  and  that  having  never  been  conscious  to 
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myself  of  any  disloyalty  towards  my  prince,  I  could  not  but 
wonder  what  it  was  should  make  me  so  much  more  incapable  of 
serving  his  majesty  in  it,  than  those  whom  he  h^d  been  pleased  to 
recommend."  He  said,  "  Majesty  did  not  love  to  be  thwarted  ; 
and  after  so  long  a  dispute,  we  could  not  expect  to  be  restored 
to  the  king's  favour,  without  making  some  concessions."  I  told 
him,  "  that  we  were  ready  to  make  all  that  were  consistent  with 
honesty  and  conscience  ;"  but  many  things  might  have  been  said 
upon  that  subject,  which  I  did  not  then  tliink  proper  to  mention. 
"  However,"  said  I,  **  Mr.  Penn,  in  this  I  will  be  plain  with  you. 
We  have  our  statutes  and  oaths  to  justify' us  in  all  that  we  have 
done  hitherto ;  but  setting  this  aside,  we  have  a  religion  to  de- 
fend, and  I  suppose  yourself  would  think  us  knaves,  if  we  should 
tamely  give  it  up.  The  papists  have  already  gotten  Christ  Church 
and  University :  the  present  struggle  is  for  Magdalen ;  and  in  a 
short  time  they  threaten  they  will  have  the  rest."  He  replied 
with  vehemence,  "  that  tiiey  shall  never  have,  assure  yourselves  ; 
if  once  they  proceed  so  far,  they  will  quickly  find  themselves 
destitute  of  their  present  assistance.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
declared  ray  opinion,  that  the  preferments  of  the  church  should 
not  be  put  into  any  other  hands  but  such  as  they  at  present  are 
in ;  but  I  hope  you  would  not  have  the  two  universities  such  in- 
vincible bulwarks  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  none  but  they 
must  be  capable  of  giving  their  children  a  learned  education.  I  ' 
suppose  two  or  three  colleges  will  content  the  papists.  Christ 
Church  is  a  noble  structure.  University  is  a  pleasant  place,  and 
Magdalen  College  is  a  comely  building.  The  walks  are  pleasant, 
and  it  is  conveniently  situated  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town," 
x^x.  &c.  When  1  heard  him  talk  at  this  rate,  I  concluded  he 
was  either  off  his  guard,  or  had  a  mind  to  droll  upon  us.  '*  How- 
ever," I  replied,  **  when  they  had  ours,  they  would  take  the 
rest,  as  they  and  the  present  possessors  could  never  agree."  In 
short,  I  see  it  is  resolved,  that  the  Papists  must  have  our  college ; 
and  I  think  all  we  have  to  do,  is,  to  let  the  world  see,  that  they 
take  it  from  us,  and  that  we  do  not  give  it  up."' 

Whatever  influence  Mr.  Penn  might  have  had  with  King 
James,  it  was,  on  this  occasion,  if  exerted  at  all,  exerted 
without  effect,  for  Dr.  Hough  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  were  cited  to  appear  on  the  21st  of  October,  '  be- 
fore certain  lords  commissioners  appointed  specially  to 
visit  the  college.'  These  commissioners  came  to  Oxford, 
attended  by  three  troops  of  horse,  though  the  principles  of 
unlimited  obedience  which  the  university  had  in  their  in- 
considerate ecstacies  of  loyalty  professed  about  three  years 
before,  seemed  to  render  totally  superfluous  the  presence 
of  a  military  force.  But  even  the  most  passive  tories  wiU 
find,  that  circumstances  may  arise,  which  will,  of  them- 
selves, almost  irresistibly  impel  a  resistance  to  oppression. 
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Passive  obedience  is  a  good  maxim  to  be  inculcated  under 
kings,  who  respect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
their  subjects ;  but  the  maxim  itself  will  be  found  but  a 
weak  bond  of  dependence  under  sovereigns  whose  will 
supersedes  the  law,  and  who  trample  at  once  on  property, 
liberty,  and  life. 

Dr.  Hough  behaved  with  great  temper,  dignity,  and 
firmness  in  his  examination  before  the  commissioners.  No 
solicitation,  no  menace,  no  hope,  ,nor  fear  could  induce 
him  to  violate  liis  oath  and  betray  his  trust.  Notwith- 
standing the  repeated  demands  of  the  commissioners,  he 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  his  lodgings  to  tlie  person 
whom  the  king  had  selected  for  the  president.  And  finally, 
before  the  commissioners  withdrew,  he  came  again  to  court, 
and  boldly  appealed  against  all  their  proceedings  as  illegal, 
unjust,  and  null.  When  an  individual  in  a  just  cause,  in 
wliich  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  subject  are 
concerned,  thus  boldly  exposes  himself  to  the  resentment  of 
the  court,  and  encounters  the  whole  force  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  becomes  an  object  of  no  common  admiration. 
He  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  those  distinguished  few 
whom 

*  Non  vultus  instahtis  tyranui 

Meiite  quatit  solidil.' 
The  noble  resistance  of  Dr.  Hough  and  the  fellows  of 
Magdalen  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  James,  had  a  pow- 
erful effect  in  modifying  the  slavish  notions  of  passive  obe- 
dience^ which  had  been  widely  diffused  amongst  the  clergy 
of  that  day,  and  in  kindling  a  general  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  bigot  king ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  settlement  of  the 
government  under  King  William.  Dr.  Hough  accordingly 
deserves  to  be  gratefully  commemorated  amongst  those 
who  have  most  essentially  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  English  liberty.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  revolution  could  have  been  effected,  at  least 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  bloodshed,  if  there 
had  not  been  the  zealous  concurrence  of  a  large  party 
amongst  the  clergy  in  supporting  the  interests  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But,  if  Dr.  Hough  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen 
College  had,  in  the  first  instance,  either  through  a  contempti- 
ble pusillanimity  or  a  calculating  selfishness,  yielded  to  the 
first  mandate  ofKing  James,  the  clergy  would  not  have  been 
.electrified  by  the  example  of  their  heroic  magnanimity ;  and 
the  better  resolution  of  that  learned  body,  who  exercised  at 
that  period  a  ranch  greater  influence  than  at  present  over  the 
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public  sentiment,  would  have  been  buried  in  the  stagnant 
pool  of  a  slavish  apathy,  in  which  every  generous  sentiment 
disappears. 

In  April,  1690,  soon  after  the  revolution,  Dr.  Hough 
was  rewarded  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  resisted 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  King  James  by  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford^  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  in  conjunction  with 
his  presidentship  of  Magdalen,  which  he  did  not  resign  till 
hfe  was  translated  to  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
in  1699. 

*  Whilst  in  the  See  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dr.  Hough  re- 
paired, and  ahnost  rebuilt  as  well  as  adorned  the  episcopal  house 
at  Eccleshall ;  and,  after^vards,  on  his  removal  to  Worcester,  he 
rebuilt  great  part  of  the  palace  there,  particularly  the  whole  front, 
where  his  arms  are  impaled  w  ith  those  of  the  See  in  the  pediment, 
and  made  considerable  improvements  at  his  other  seat  at  the 
Castle  of  Hartlebury,  so  as  to  have  iaid  out  many  thousand 
pounds  upon  them.  He  had  before  repaired  the  lodgings  at 
Magdalen  College  at  his  own  expence,  and  contributed  the  sum 
of  £1000  towards  the  new  building  at  that  place  of  his  education. 
He  likewise  contributed  £1000  towards  building  AH  Saints 
Church,  in  Worcester.'     *     *     * 

These  were  very  munificent  benefactions,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  bishop's 
fortune  and  the  value  of  money  at  that  time.  They  prove 
that  avarice,  the  vice  of  base  and  ignoble  minds,  was  not 
one  of  his  defects. 

In  1702,  the  bishop  married  the  relict  of  Sir  Charles 
Lee,  of  Billesly,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  daughter 
of  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.  of  Walsh  Hall,  near  Meriden,  in 
the  same  county.  This  lady  died  in  November,  1722.  The 
bishop  appears  to  have  regarded  her  with  uncommon  ten- 
derness, as  the  following  will  prove,  which  can  be  equalled 
only  by  the  fondness  which  Dr..  Johnson  cherished  for  the 
memory  of  his  '  Tetit/.^  ^  He  kept  the  day  of  her  decease 
with  a  religious  veneration  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  made 
it  his  rule  to  fest  on  tlj^t  day ;  so  that  his  friends,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  frequently  remonstrated  against 
this  practice  as  injurious  to  his  health.' 

Mr.  Wilmot  has  extracted  two  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Hough 
from  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  which  we  insert 
here,  because  one  of  them,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  illus- 
trates the  characteristic  good  humour  of  the  Bishop,  and 
the  other  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  unsparing 
liberality. 

*  A  young  clergyman,  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  taking 
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bis  leave  of  him  one  day,  and  making  many  awkward  bows,  ran 
against,  and  threw  down  on  the  floor,  a  favourite  barometer  of  the 
bishop's  :  the  young  man  was  frightened  and  extremely  concerned  ;, 
but  the  good  old  prelate,  with  all  the  complacency  possible,  said 
to  him,  "  Don't  be  uneasy,  Sir,  I  have  observed  this  glass  almost 
daily  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  but  1  never  saw  it  so  Iwv 
before.' 

The  other  anecdote  is  the  following^.     The  bishop 

*  always  kept  £1000  iq  the  house  for  unexpected  occurrences ; 
perhaps,  to  pay  funeral  expences  or  legacies.  One  day  the  col- 
lectors of  one  of  the  noble  societies  in  this  country  came  to 
apply  for  his  contribution :  the  bishop  told  his  steward  to  give 
them  £500.  The  steward  made  signs  to  his  master,  intimating, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  get  so  large  a  sum.  He  replied, 
**  You  are  right,  Harrison,  I  have  not  given  enough ;  give  the 
the  gentlemen  £1000 ;  you  will  find  it  in  such  a  place ;'  with 
which  the  old  steward,  though  unwillingly,  was .  forced  to  com- 
ply.' •  . 

The  bishop  had  lent  the  steward,  whom  we  have  just 
mentioned,  ^1000  towards  the  purchase  of  a  small  estate 
near  Worcester ;  and,  in  his  will,  we  find  a  clause,  in  which 
he  desires,  that  he  maj  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole, 
nor  any  part  of  the  loan,  till  three  years  after  his  decease, 
and  then  without  interest.  The  bishop  had  three  servants 
of  the  name  of  Harrison,  who  were  brothers,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  several  little  articles  of  plate,  &c. ;  but,  what 
was  more  valuable  than  all,  as  far  as  a  oood  name  is  better 
than  riches,  he  left  this  testimony  of  their  unblemished  pro- 
bity, recorded  in  his  will,  that  '  from  their  first  entrance 
into  my  family,  they  have  always  served  me  diligently, 
faithfully,  and  with  affection.'  "  May  the  blessing  of  God," 
adds  the  good  and  affectionate  prelate,  "  be  always  upon 
them!'" 

Mr.  Wilmot  mentions  the  following  incident  of  Harri- 
son, the  steward,  which  shows  his  great  trust-worthiness ; 
and  how  well  he  deserved  the  good  opinion  of  his  integrity 
which  his  venerable  master  liad  so  strongly  expressed  in 
his  will.     Mr.  Wilmot  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed 

*  by  an  aged  female  still  living,  that  she  was  present  when  the 
steward  attended  the  bishop's  executor,  Mr.  John  Byrche,  and 
shewed  him  a  partition  in  the  cellar,  which  being  removed,  dis- 
covered a  thousand  guineas,  totally  unknown  to  every  body  but 
the  steward.' 

Bishop  Hough,  though  he  lived  to  complete  his  ninety 
second  year,  and  to  commence  his  ninety-third,  appears  to 
have  preserved  his  intellectual  faculties  entire  to  the  last. 
This  IS  proved  by  some  letters  written  but  a  few  days  be- 
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fore  his  decease,  which  certainly  betray  nothing  like  imbe- 
cilitj  of  mind.  In  a  letter  written  to'Mr.  Lewis,  of  Mar- 
gate, dated  April  6,  1743,  a  little  more  than  a  month  before 
his  decease,  he  says  : 

*  I  apprehend  I  shall  not  live  to  see  much  more  of  the  coming 
year,  though  I  wear  out  leisurely,  and  am  free  from  sickness  and 
pain  ;  but  strength,  declines  and  memory  fails.  The  moderate 
degree  of  understanding,  which  God  was  pleased  to  give  me, 
does  not  impair.  The  famous  Mr.  Waller  was  of  opinion,  that 
age  improved  it;  1  am  sure  experience  does.  But,  as  the  con- 
trary often  falls  out,  I  have  strictly  charged  those  about  me,  that 
when  they  discover  symptoms  of  such  a  change,  they  suffer  no 
consideration  to  conceal  it  from  me.' 

In  a  letter  which  the  bishop  wrote  to  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop 
of  London,  only  four  days  before  his  death,  he  says  : 

*  You  are  pleased  to  ask,  and  I  am  in  many  respects  obliged  to 
obey  your  lordsbip  in  saying,  how  it  fares  with  me  ?  I  lately  saw 
the  day  in  which  I  entered  into  the  ninety-third  year  of  my  life  ; 
and  I  thought  it  a  very  proper  season  to  make  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  it.  I  found  the  last  year  to  have  impaired 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  more  than  I  could  have  imagined ; 
and  by  such  imperceptible  degrees,  that  I  was  not  aware  how 
treacherously  it  stole  upon  me,  and  how  deep  impressions  it 
made,  till  the  several  items  of  my  loss  came  together  in  full 
view  ;  and  then  it  appeared  I  had  suffered  so  much,  as  left  little 
to  support  the  remainder  of  life.  I  think  it  can  be  but  of  short 
duration,  and,  I  thank  God,  the  prospect  gives  me  no  uneasiness.' 
*     *     * 

The  above,  A^hich  was  written  at  such  a  late  period  of 
existence,  shows,  that  though  the  vital  spark  was  so  nearly 
consumed,  the  intellectual  spirit  was  far  from  being 
quenched  or  dull. 

Bishop  Hough  expired  on  the  8th  of  May,  1743.  In 
his  last  moments,  he  was  attended  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  to  whom  he  said :  '  We  part  to  meet 
again,  I  hope  in  endless  joys.'  The  recognition  in  a  future 
state  of  those  who  have  been  endeared  to  each  other  by 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  esteem  and  friendship,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  contemplations  which  can  be  cherished  by 
the  mind ;  and  the  only  one  which  can  minister  genuine 
solace  to  those  individuals  in  whose  bosoms  many  a  tor- 
turing pang  has  been  caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life.  It  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  find  a  sentiment  which 
cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  nor  too  fondly  cherished, 
thus  emphatically  expressed  by  this  good  bishop  at  the 
moment  of  his  dissolution. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  Bishop 
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Hougli^s  letters,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  this  hand- 
some volume.  There  is  littte  room  for  selection ;  for  none 
of  the  letters  contain  any  very  prominent  points  of  interest, 
arising  from  political  or  literary  information,  or  from  im- 
portant notices  of  contemporary  history,  but  are  very  va- 
luable as  indicative  of  the  friendliness,  benignity,  cheerful- 
ness, good  sense,  and  good  nature  of  the  bishop.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracted  from  the  bishop's  letters  to  Lady 
Kaye,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Samuel 
and  Lady  Marow,  of  Berkswell,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
and  married  to  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  Baronet,  of  Woodsham, 
in  Yorkshire. 

*  *  *  '  I  am  glad  your  ladyship  thinks  of  going  to  court ; 
and  indeed  the  distinction  with  which  her  majesty  has  always  re- 
ceived you,  would  make  it  a  fault  to  defer  your  duty.  The  rules 
of  ceremony  do,  I  take  it,  no  longer  confine  you;  and  if  you 
suffer  melancholy  thoughts  to  do  it,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
you  are  to  blame.  This  life  is  checquered  with  crosses  and  com- 
forts ;  and  as  it  becomes  us  to  bear  the  former  with  an  humble 

.  and  entire  resignation,  so  it  is  expected  we  should  relieve  our 
minds  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  other.  Both  come  from  the  same 
hand,  to  which  we  stoop  with  submission  when  it  corrects,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  favours  it  extends,  if  they, 
in  their  return,  have  not  their  kindly  influence  upon  us.' 

*  *     *     *  I  rejoice,  that  your  ladyship  is  blessed   with  a 
grandson,  who  is  likely  to  be  a  lasting  comfort  to  you :  every 
one  of  our  acquaintance  whom  I  sec,  or  hear  from,   speaks  of 
him  as  a  thriving,  lively  child,  who  may  grow  up  to  perfection  in 
spite  of  the  London  air,  and  what  is  more  dangerous  in  some  fa- 
milies, but  I  hope.  Madam,  not  in  yours,  the  over  tenderness  of 
fond  parents.    1  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  I  am  very  glad  he 
will  be  bred  up  near  your  ladyship,  and  not  among  those  who 
would  have  formed  him  to  a  disagreeable  stiffness,  which,  what- 
ever some  people  may  imagine,  iffno  advantage  to,  and  I  had 
almost  said  no  sign  of,  true  quality.    Health  and  length  of  days 
are,  I  am  sure,  Avished  to  your  ladyship,  by  every  body  who  has 
the  honour  to  know  you ;  but  I  pray  for  those  blessings  to  you 
with  a  particular  regard  to  the  interest  your  little  one  especially 
has  in  them,  that  he  may  learn  and  grow  habitually  betimes  (be- 
fore other  impressions  can  take  place),  in  those  charming  virtues 
of  courtesy,  condescension,  goodness,  and  good-breeding,  from 
the  best  example.  I  have  contented  myself  to  hear  of  the  splendid 
coronation,  without  showing  so  old  a  face  as  mine  in  the  proces- 
sion; for  where  the  utmost  gaiety  is  set  forth,  such  visible  signs 
of  mortality  should  not  appear ;  it  is  a  good  omen  of  future  hap- 
piness, that  no  mischance  or  ill  accident  lessened  the  pleasure  of 
the  day.' 
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*  *  *  <  Your  ladyship  gave  me  a  real  pleasure,  not  so  much 
in  describing  a  splendid  court,  as  in  observing,  that  every  face 
had  gaiety  and  content  in  it.  In  my  poor  opinion,  it  is  no  small 
fatigue  that  they  in  the  highest  station  submit  to,  in  receiving 
the  complaisance  and  deference  of  those  about  them ;  but  to 
desire  love  and  esteem  is  inseparable  from  human  nature  ;  and  as 
I  really  believe  no  princes  ever  studied  more  tlrnn  our  ovn  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  their  people,  it  is  pity  but  that  they  should 
have  them.'     *     *     * 

The  practical  good  sense  of  the  bishop  is  very  apparent 
in  the  following,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1727. 

*  *  *  *  I  know  not  whether  your  ladyship  may  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  but  of  late  we  have  had  account  of  the  several  ages 
of  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  bills  of  mortahty ;  and  are 
amazed  to  find,  that  a  third  part  of  them  are  children  of  two 
years  old  and  under,  so  prodigious  is  the  number  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  stifled  in  London  by  the  unwholesome  vapours  they 
draw  in,  too  gross  to  circulate  through  their  fine  and  tender 
vessels.  I  most  heartily  pray  you  may  never  lose  so  valuable  a 
comfort  as  your  little  one,  and  from  a  long  observation,  can  with 
confidence  aver,  that  the  nicest  provision  you  are  able  to  make 
for  his  health,  will  not  equal  the  benefit  be  may  receive  from  an 
open,  clear  air.' 

The  absence  of  all  episcopal  stiffness  and  hypocrisy  is- 
evinced  in  the  next  extract  which  we  shall  nvake  from  a 
letter  written  to  Lady  Kaye,  ^in  April,  1728,  when  the 
bishop  was  about  to  set  out  to  confirm  in  his  diocese. 

*  The  duty  of  my  place  obliges  me  once  in  three  years  to  visit 
my  diocese,  and  I  have  appointed  it  to  begin  with  the  next 
month.  It  is  not  unlike  the  circuit  of  a  judge  ;  for  I  go  to  my 
remotest  bounds,  inquiring  into  the  present  state  of  our  aflairs, 
and,  if  occasion  require,  exerting  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch. 
Wherever  I  come,  ray  brethren  meet  me,  and  I  am  to  say  some- 
thing to  theia  which  is  called  a  charge,  and  being  heedfuily 
attended  to  by  them  and  many  others,  it  behoves  me  to  consider 
well  of  it.  I  do  not  ranch  apprehend  the  fatigue  of  travelling, 
but  the  numerous  confirmations  are  really  laborious^  and  I  have 
many  a  time  been  tired  in  that  service,  when  I  was  many  years 
younger.* 

In  one  of  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Knightley,  of  OfFchurch, 
in  Warwickshire,  sister  to  Lady  Kaye,  dated  June,  1730, 
we  find  the  following  mention  of  Sir  John  Floy er,  who 
had  been  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  and  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  Cold  Bathing. 

*  *  *  *  Sir  John  Floyer  has  been  with  me  some  weeks; 
and  all  ray  neighbours  are  surprised  to  see  a  man  of  eighty-five, 
who  has  his  memory,  understanding,  and  all  his  senses  good,  and 
seems  to  labour  under  no  infirmity.     He  had  a  wife,  who,  1  be- 
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lieve  you  may  have  heard,  was  not  the  most  easy  or  the  most  dis- 
creet; but  he  is  of  a  happy  temper,  not  to  be  moved  with  what 
he  cannot  remedy,  wliich,  I  really  believe,  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
helped  to  preserve  his  health  and  prolong  his  days.' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Knightley,  and 
shows  the  cheerful  and  happy  temperament  of  the  bishop. 
*     *     *     <  'PIj^.  spring  corjes  on  in  a  most  delightful  manner: 
and,  old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear,  after  the  winter's  confineaient, 
to  peep  out  as  the  insects  do,  and   see  how'the  little  improve- 
ments are  carried  on  about  me.     My  horses  and  carts  have  for 
some  time  never  been  at  rest;  from  conveying  earth  to  a  low 
piece  of  ground,   which,  by  degrees,  we  have  gained  from  the 
moat ;  a  tedious  work,   that  makes  no  show  at  present  but  of 
rubbish  and  disorder :  yet  1  flatter  myself,  that  when  it  comes  to 
be  laid  out  in  something  of  a  regular  form,  the  idea  orf  which  is 
yet  only  in  my  head,  my  pains  will  not  appear  to  be  ili  bestowed  ; 
for  I  shall  then  have  above  an  acre  of  ground,  in  a  garden  of  a 
whimsical,  and  unusual,  but  not  disagreeable  figure,  which,  1  be- 
lieve, never  fell  under  your  notice : — I  am  sure  it  never  deserved 
it.    I  expect  to  be  censured  for  going  on  in  little  trifling  designs 
of  this  nature  at  my  time  of  day.  Some  will  ask,  "  What  prospect 
can  he  have  of  seeing  any  thing  finished,  or  brought  to  maturity  ]" 
Others,  perhaps,  will  be  so  severe  as  to  say,  1  should  not  spend 
my  reflections  only  upon  the  earth  that  is  soon  to  cover  me ;  that 
there  all  our  worldly  thoughts  perish,  and  a  man  so  near  the  grave 
as  myself,  should  learn  to  shake  them  ofl*,  and  let  others  succeed 
of  a  more  exalted  nature ;  but  let  me  tell  them,  that  works  of  this 
sort,  in  which  I  amuse  myself,  promote  the  most  serious  thoughts ; 
that  vanity  and  folly  are  never  more  out  of  the  head,  than  when 
it  is  taken  up  in  schemes  that  areannocent ;  not  to  say,  that  everi/ 
body  living  has,  and  must  have,  some  diversion.   How  many  people 
give  it  to  themselves  in  criminal  ways  1  and  how  few  can  avoid 
doing  it  very  foolishly  1  but  human  life  can  neither  subsist  com- 
fortably,  nor  tolerably y  without  it.    The  great  care  must  be  to 
make  it  inoftensive,  and  then   the  wise  in  all  ages  and  countries 
have  never  thought  themselves  above  it,  or  failed  to  approve 
it.'  . 

When  the  bishop  had  passed  his  eightietTi  year,  we  find 
him  writing  thus : 

*  *  *  *  We  have  had  ten  or  twelve  very  fine  days  together, 
and  I  do  not  neglect  to  make  the  best  of  them  either  by  bowling 
at  home  or  taking  the  air  abroad,  which,  I  thank  God,  keeps  me 
in  good  health.'     *     *     * 

In  an  admirable  letter  of  condolence,  which  the  bishop 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Knightley  on  the  death  of  her  son,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  in  his  twentieth  year,  we  find  the 
venerable  prelate  making  the  following  mention  of  a  loss 
which  he  had  himself  experienced. 
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*  *  *  *  Indeed,  Madam,  there  was  a  time  when  I  possessed 
one,  who  was  the  desire  of  my  eyes  and  the  delight  of  my  heart. 
1  relished  every  thing  with  her,  and  nothing  without  her.  We 
both  knew  the  common  fate  of  mankind,  that  a  parting  was  un- 
avoidable ;  it  was  very  often  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  and  I 
will  not  say  what  convulsions  attended  it,  but  I  thank  God  1  had 
the  hope  of  a  Christian,  and  that  supported  me ;  and  let  you 
and  myself  keep  up  our  spirits  in  that  confidence,  that  the  varia- 
ble and  transitory  state  in  which  we  now  live,  will  soon  pass  over,  ^ 
when  we  and  our  friends  shall  find  ourselves  together  again,  inse- 
parable and  unalterably  happy  for  ever  more.' 

In  a  letter  which  appe^irs  to  allude  to  a  long*  series  of 
domestic  vexations  and  disji^usts  to  which  Mrs.  Knightley 
had  been  exposed,  the  bishop  gives  her  this  excellent 
advice. 

*  I  am  sorry  at  my  heart  for  what  you  have  long  suffered  with 
inimitable  patience ;  but  am  really  glad,  that  you  have  at  last 
betaken  yourself  to  a  retirement  where  you  may  neither  see,  nor, 
as  much  as  is  possible,  hear  any  thing  to  disgust  you.  Your 
time  is  now  your  own,  and  much  of  it  will  be  spent  in  thinking ; 
but  I  charge  you,  let  your  thoughts  turn  only  on  agreeable  sub- 
jects. Think  what  blessings  Providence  may  have  in  store  for 
you,  or  at  least  ht)w  great  a  reward  will  certainly  crown  your 
humble  submission  to  its  severe  dispensations.  Think  how  well 
you  have  deserved,  and  let  that  thought  raise  in  you  a  becoming 
pride,  to  set  you  above  and  make  you  despise  the  ungrateful 
returns  that  have  been  made  you.  Time  will  come,  when  they 
who  give  you  trouble,  may  (unlikely  as  it  appears),  have  sober  re- 
flections, and  those  will  be  very  bitter  ones ;  whilst  you,  who 
have  borne  your  griefs  silently  and  laboured  to  cover  faults,  so 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  conceal  themselves,  may  and  have 
reason  to  possess  your  soul  in  peace.  I  own  I  have  set  you  a  hard 
lesson  ;  but  you  are  well  qualified  to  learn  it.' 

The  last  extract  which  we  shall  make  from  the  bishop's 
letters,  is  from  one  written  to  Mrs.  Knightley,  when  he 
wanted  only  a  few  days  to  complete  the  ninety-second  ^ear 
of  his  age.  We  entirely  coincide  with  the  editor  in  thinking, 
that  it  displays  the  sprightliness  of  youth  and  the  piety  of 
age,  with  a  little  of  its  innocent  garrulity. 
*  Madam, 

'  Three  months  have  passed  since  you  honoured  me  with  a 
letter,  which  deserved  my  earliest  and  best  thanks.  I  had  heard 
of  the  young  gentleman's  painful  indisposition.  I  felt  the  con- 
cern of  a  truly  affectionate  friend,  and  the  notice  you  gave  me  of 
his  recovery  brought  ease  to  my  mind ;  but,  in  good  truth,  I  was 
not  then  in  a  good  condition  to  tell  you  so.  A  severe  cold  dis- 
turbed me,  almost  continually  ;  it  allowed  me  to  do  nothing  but 
doze  away  the  time  in  rambling,  incoherent  thoughts,  which  was 
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no  proper  time  to  address  the  most  sens^ible  of  ray  friends ;  I 
think  I  have  now  gotten  the  better  of  it,  and  am  easy  as  I  was 
before.  Thus  far  had  1  written  when  your  obliging  letter  of 
March  the  30th  came  to  my  hand,  and  told  me  of  your  kind 
concern  for  my  welfare.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  I  can  still  say 
I  never  am  sick,  nor  feel  any  sharp  pain;  but  every  day  is  a  great 
portion  of  the  life  that  can  be  expected  by  one  so  old  as  I  am, 
and,  indeed,  I  think  I  liave  not  many  to  come.  I  am  much  pleased, 
that  Mr.  Eardly  Wilmot  has  chosen  a  wife  whose  character  you 
approve  ;  it  is  an  argument  of  his  good  sense,  that  he  looks  not 
after  money  in  the  first  place;  for  if  God  gives  him  life  and 
health,  he  cannot  fail  making  his  fortune.  I  grow  weary  of  my 
pen,  but  I  cannot  leave  off  till  I  have  told  you,  that  the  next  time 
the  King  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  an  act  of  parliament  will 
pass,  for  coumiitting  Elmley  Castle  in  this  county,  and  the  es- 
tates belonging  to  it,  in  trust  to  Lord  Deerhurst,  Lord  Guern- 
sey, and  Mr.  John  Biddulph,  for  a  term  of  years,  who  (if 
Chancellor  Byrche's  son  lives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one)  are  to 
deliver  it  up  to  him  so  absolutely,  as  that  he,  taking  the  name 
of  Savage,  may  settle  or  sell  it  as  he  pleases.  He  will  be  twelve 
years  old  in  May  next,  is  handsome  in  his  person,  very  hopeful, 
and  now  at  Westminster  School.  There  is  a  charge  of  £20,000 
upon  the  estate,  but  £5000  of  it  is  to  his  mother,  and  it  is  not 
long  since  £44,000  was  offered  for  the  purchase  of  it.  Mrs» 
Byrche  has  two  daughters,  to  whom  their  father  left  £1,500 
each,  but  she  is  able  to  treble  it,  if  she  sees  good,  and  I  know 
designs  well  for  them.  The  eldest  is  handsome,  the  youngest 
not  ill-favored,  nor  ill-shaped. 

*  Be  pleased  to  give  my  kind  and  humble  service  to  Mrs. 
Marow,  and  to  Mrs.  Knightley  and  your  son,  when  they  return 
to  Berkswcll,  and  to  receive  this  as  the  last  letter  that  is  likely 
to  be  written  by  the  hand  of.  Madam, 

Your  sincerely  affectionate  friend. 

And  obedient  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  Worcester/ 


Art.  IIL— H^AISTinNOS  ErXEIPIAION  yn^i,  ^ir^m 
Hoci  TToiYifj.ccrcav,  Hephcestioms  Alexandrini  Enchiridion 
ad  MSS.Jidem  recensitum^  cum  notis  variorum,  prcecipue 
Leonardi  Hotchkis,  A.  M.  cur  ante  Thomd  Gaisford, 
A.  M,  Mdis  Christi  Alumno.  Accedit  Prodi  Chresto- 
mathia  Grammatica.  Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano,  MDCCX.  8vo.  pp.  530. 

A  VERY  flippant  writer,  when  discussing  the  merits  of 
Oxonian  editors,  has  lately  been  pleased  to  assign  to  Tyr- 
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whitt  alone  felicity  in  conjecture,  ability  in  arrangement, 
modesty  in  publication,  and  judgtiient  in  the  multifarious 
exercises  of  critical  skill.      aXV  ovxj^  tocvti  ravrac'  fji.yi  $0- 

The  arrows,  shot  in  the  dark  against  the  resident  scho- 
lars of  Oxford,  were  retuiT.ed  with  interest  in  open  day, 
and  to  the  punishment  already  taken  on  arrogance  and  ig- 
norance, Mr.  Gaisford  perhaps  owes  his  rest  from  in- 
flicting necessary  retaliation,  from  exposing  errors  serious 
and  ludicrous,  and  from  wasting  that  time  which  he  so 
diligently  employs  in  illustrating  and  facilitating  the  study 
of  the  language  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself 

From  the  writer,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  we  differ 
on  every  point  which  concerns  the  republic  of  letters,  as 
established  at  Oxford;  nor  does  it  do  his  acuteness  credit, 
that  amidst  all  his  flourishes,  a  word  has  not  been  spared 
by  him  on  the  rising  abilities  of  the  gentleman,  who  has 
presented  us  with  not  only  the  best  edition  extant  of  He- 
phaestion ;  but,  we  will  venture  to  add,  of  any  old  gram- 
marian. But  as  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  critic  to  spread 
the  most  gloomy  tints  over  his  picture,  he  seems  to  have 
dreaded  that  the  introduction  of  a  single  ray  of  light  would 
have  disordered  the  keeping.  We  think  we  owe  this  much 
to  the  character  of  the  present  Greek  professor  at  Oxford, 
whose  attainments  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  were  such  as  to  have  called  for  publicity  in 
any  dissertation  which  affected  to  treat  of  the  then  ad- 
vancement of  letters  in  that  university. 

It  is  indeed  since  he  edited  Hephaestion,  but  most  pro- 
bably from  the  ingenuity  and  success  with  which  he  ac- 
complished that  task,  that  Mr.  G.  has  been  installed  in 
the  Greek  professor's  chair.  But  the  Greek  plays  also, 
separately  published,  to  which  he  contributed  his  anony- 
mous contributions,  and  most  particularly  his  re-publica- 
tion of  Markland's  Commentaries,  in  unison  with  his  own, 
have  turned  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world.  He 
follows  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  Toupe,  but  the  di- 
rection of  his  course  is  more  straight.  Toupe  with  a  na- 
tural readiness  of  conjecture  easily  fell  in  with  the  fault 
attached  to  it,  the  perpetual  and  presumptuous  itch  of 
emendation :  his  irritable  temper  displayed  itself  in  his 
comments ;  and  in  the  shadow  of  his  gigantic  talents 
lurked  arrogance  and  inveUive.  If  in  a  few  turns  of  the 
road,  Mr.  Gaisford  does  not  follow  him  passibus  cequis, 
yet,  omitting  the   fair  apologies  of  youth,  and  laborious 
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collegiate  studies  of  a  different  nature,  he  is  equal  gene- 
rally in  discernment,  and  always  superior  when  judgment 
or  candour  are  in  question.  In  Mr.  Gaisford's  many 
notes,  and  frequent  discussions,  where  the  demerits  of 
others,  particularly  his  contemporaries  are  mbst  distin- 
guishable, we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  ground  a  charge 
against  him  of  conceit  in  his  own  discoveries,  or  rancour 
at  the  faults  or  opposite  decision  of  others. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric;  and  it  is  now  time 
to  take  into  consideration  Hephaestion  and  Proclus,  who 
are  presented  to  us  in  a  new  dress.  And  first  of  He- 
phaestion. 

It  seems  that  no  very  ancient  wTiter  has  mentioned  this 
able  grammarian,  and  if  we  except  the  testimony  of  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Priscian,  Suidas,  and  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes, Pindar,  and  Hermogenes  (all  which  testimonies 
may  be  considered  comparatively  modern)  little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  writer  of  the  Enchiridion,     Capitolinus 
indeed  only  mentions  that  an  Hephasstion  was  one  of  the 
preceptors  of  the  emperor  Verus ;  but  on  this  Casaubon, 
perhaps  with  hardj^  sagacity,  grounds  his  opinion  that  this 
man  was  the  same  with  the  elegant  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria.    The  editions  which  have  preceded  the  present, 
and  which  may  seem  to  have  any  value,  are  three ;  those 
of  Aldus,  Turnebup,  and  de  Pauw,  the  Jlatter  alone  pro- 
fessing a  critical  calling,  and  failing  in  its  professions,  as 
did  every  work  which  the  arrogant  de  Pauw^  took  in  hand. 
Mr.  Gaisford  has  adorned  his  edition,  as  he  sets  forth 
in  a  very  elegant  and  concise  preface,  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  MSS.  to  be  found  in  England,  (chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  care  of  Mr.  Hotehkis)  and  by  a  selection  of  the 
best  commentaries  on  the  author.     In  the  text,  he  "has 
with  considerable  diligence  and  judgment,  selected  those 
readings,   which  on  a  collation  of  MSS.  appeared  best. 
That  the  able  performance  of  this  task  requires  a  patience, 
management,  and  acuteness,  little  known  or  credited  by 
the  herd  even  of  scholars,  those  only  can  appretiate  who 
have  been  employed  in  attempts  of  similar  nicety.     The 
rejected  readings  are  carefully  and  diligently  exhibited  in 
the  margin.     The  benefactions  of  Mr.  G.  which  follow, 
cannot  be  cited  more  clearly  or  briefly  than  in  his  own 
language. 

*  In  uberioribus,  que  ad  calcem  apponuntur,  aiinotationibus, 
duo  praecipue  spectavi :  priraum,  ut  gramraaticorum  Latinoruin, 
ex  Graecis  fontibus,  ut  probabile  est,  sua  omnia  haurieutium, 
auctoritate  Hephaestionis  nostri  praecepta  confirmarentur,  et  lo- 
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corum  siniilium  inter  se  facta  collatione  dilucidiora  evadererinf, 
Adde  quod  hand  paucas  metrorum  foniias,  que  ex  nostro,  in- 
vidam  epitoniatoris  mauum  passim  expeito,  male  exulabant,  ex 
scriptoribus  istis  postliminio  restitui  posse  arbitratus  sum. 
Verba  ad  editionis  Putschianae  fidem  fere  semper  citavi ;  nuUos 
enim  aut  MSS.  aut  editiones  veteres  praisto  habebara,  si  unam 
excipias  Diomedis  Mediolanensem.  Fiat  aliquando,  ut  ingens 
ilia  grammaticorum  veterum  collectio,  cum  collatione  MSS.  &c. 
ox  bibliotheca  Petri  Bondami,  viri  edito  lectionum  variarum 
libello  aliisque  scriptis  celeberrimi,  in  publicum  Academic  Lei- 
densis  illata,  communibus  eruditorum  usibus,  tjpograpbicae  ope 
subjiciatur.' 

*  Secundo,  operae  pretium  facturus  mihi  videbar,  si  ex  poetis 
antiquis,  metrorum,  quae  maxime  frequcntala  essenl,  spccimina 
nonnulla  excerperem.  Itaque  tragicorum,  comicorum,  et  Jyri- 
corum  loca  nonnunquam  integra  in  notas  transtuli,  nonnunquani 
versuwm  tantummodo  numeris  designalis,  ad  auctores  ipsos  lec- 
torem  ablegare  malui.  Pindarum  et  TEschylum  caeteris  ea  prop- 
ter parcius  laudavi,  quod  virorura  in  omni  literaruin  genere, 
turn  praecipue  in  re  metrica,  peritissimoruui  Hermauni,  Burneii- 
que  opera  maximo  cum  fructu  tironibus  adiri  posse  censebam/ 
— Pref. 

With  this  last  sentence  we  thoroiiglily  dissent.  Bur- 
nej's  doctrine  (learned  and  ingenious  as  it  is)  we  now  as- 
sert, and  shall  shortly  attempt  to  prove,  when  we  examine 
his  work,  is  from  the  wide  and  sweeping  licence  which  it 
sanctions,  and  from  many  other  causes,  by  no  means  a 
text-book  for  beginners  in  Greek  metrical  literature, 
tirones.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  what  must  be  said  of 
Hiermann,  who  is  coupled  with  the  Doctor  ?  whose  opini- 
ons are  frequently  wild  and  erroneous  .^  whose  errors  are 
so  gross,  as  to  have  brought,  it  is  said,  abundance  of  con- 
viction to  himself  in  later  days  ?  and  who  has  founded  the 
concord  of  sweet  and  almost  artless  sounds  on  a  1:jasis  of 
the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  theory  ?  At  the  termination 
of  this  article  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks,  in  the  way  of 
a  sketch,  on  the  latter  advancement,  and  present  state  of 
Greek  metrical  literature,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Altliough  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gaisford  has  done  much  for 
Ilephaestion,  we  are  not  so  bigotted  as  to  suppose  that  the 
task  is  thoroughly  completed ;  or  that  a  new  editor  may 
not  start  plenty  of  game  in  preserves  which  are  now  strictly 
guarded  and  barred.  To  prove  this,  the  reader  need  only 
consult  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  now  publishing  at  Ham- 
burgh by  Harles.*     In  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 

*  Bib.  GrcEC.  Fabricii  (ed,  nov.)  T.  VI.,  p.  299. 
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and  Holland,  MSS.  are  yet  remaining  almost  unexplored, 
and  certainly  uncollated.  Some  of  these  contain  fragments 
and  passages,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  editions  of  He- 
phsBstion.  We  may  particularize  the  Madrid  MS.'^  in  which 
the  lambick  metre  is  much  farther  illustrated,  than  it  is 
in  any  edition.  In  the  Venice,  Florentine,  and  Paris  MSS. 
there  appear  not  only  vast  additions  to,  and  diversities  in, 
the  text  of  Hephaestion,  as  it  stands  before  us ;  but  un- 
rifled  treasures  of  tx,7rG(nrcc(riJ.ix,ri(x,  from  other  anonymous 
Greek  Grammarians;  yet,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  G.  has 
done  much :  for  besides  the  account  already  given  of  his 
labours,  he  has  availed  himself  of  a  loan  from  Dr.  C.  Bur- 
ney,  of  Greenwich,  of  the  edition  of  Turnebus,  collated 
with  a  MS.  and  precisely  the  same  as  D'Orville  commended 
in  his  Critica  V'annus.t  The  same  literary  divine  pos- 
sesses also  among  the  treasures  of  a  most  select  library, 
De  Pauw's  edition  of  Hephaestion,  enriched  with  a  few 
MS.  notes  of  Tyrwhitt,  which  he  kindly  communicated  to 
our  critic ;  and  Mr.  Dobree,  of  Trinity  College  (who  is 
now  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirate  at  Cambridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  editing  Porson's  Relics)  wrote  out  and  for- 
warded to  him  some  remarks  of  Bentley  scribbled  on  the 
margin  of  th6  edition  ot  Turnebus.  The  other  printed 
critical  works  to  which  Mr.  G.  was  indebted,  as  they  are 
in  print,  and  may  easily  be  conceived  by  the  scholar,  we 
shall  not  here  mention.  But  the  greatest  obligations  are 
due  to  Leonard  Hotchkis,  late  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  may  not  inaptly  be 
styled  the  father  of  this  work.  But  his  merits  deserve 
to  be  enumerated  in  the  Latin  compliment  of  the  Greek 
professor. 

*  Vir  eruditus,  cujus  industriae  hoc  emendatuin  Hephaestionis 
exemplar  deberaus,  MSS.  omnes  Anglicanos  adhibuerat,  totura- 
que  opus,  speciininibus  versuum  ex  poetarum  veterum  reliquiis 
undecunque  allatis,  illustrarat.  Quantum  ex  illius  iaboribus 
profecerim,  omnium  optime  potest  statuere  amicissimus  Bur- 
neius,  qui,  pro  suA  in  literas  Grsecas  voluntate,  his  copiis  nos- 
tram  editionem  augere  et  locupletari  dignatus  est.  lilud  inte- 
rim lectorem  monitum  velim,  me  Hotchkissii  nomeii,  quoties- 
cunque  verba   ipsius  iutegra  proferenda,  aut  emendationes  in 

♦  Vid.  Iriarte  Cat.  Codd.  Gr.  p.  147  et  380,  599. 

f  We  may  add,  by  the  way,  that  in  compliance  with  the  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  Critica  Vannus,  (Amst.  1737)  Mr.  G.  has  added  to  Hephaes- 
tion, extracts  from  Aristides  Quintiiianus  itifi  Mova-iynj;.  And  from  D'Or- 
ville's  winnowing  fan,  in  other  respects,  he  has  collected  some  excellent 
samples.     Kev,  ,  ' 
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veterem  aliquem  auctorem  propositac  memorandie  erant,  fideli- 
ter  adscripsisse :  multa  tamen  alia  iliinc  mutuo  sumpsisse,  quae 
singillatira  recensere  milii  non  ubique  licuit.  Laudem  itaqne 
laborum  ad  grammaticum  nostrum  explicandum  feliciter  suscep- 

torum  per  nie  integram haheqt  secum,  servetque  sepulchroJ — 

Pr. 

On  Proclus  the  same  attention  has  avowedly  not  been 
exerted,  which  illustrates  Hephaestion.  His  treatise  is 
added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  but  it  is  enriched  with 
the  notes  of  Sylburgius,  Schottus,vand  Nunnesius.  Little 
has  been  done  towards  the  correcting*  or  improving  of 
these  by  Mr.  Gaisford  ;  which  we  the  more  regret,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  book  (to  use  a  theatrical  phrase)  has 
been  got  up  in  so  masterly  a  manner.  Only  two  MSS.  be- 
longing to  the  British  Museum,  have  been  consulted ;  and 
of  these  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Sylburgius 
had  collated  the  Harl.  5592.  p.  261.  What  remains  to  be 
said  of  Proclus,  and  his  Chrestomathia,  we  shall  defer,  till 
we  have  examined  the  most  prominent  criticisms  on  He- 
phaestion. , 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  short  Scholia  and  notes  are 
placed  in  the  margin,  and  the  longer  notes,  or  rather  dis- 
quisitions, beyond  several  pages  of  paraphrastic  Scholia. 
The  mine  qf  metrical  learning  is  in  these;  and  to  them 
our  references  will  chiefly  be  directed. 

The  1st  C.  of  Hephaestion  purposes  to  be  on  the  quantity 
syllables ;  and  the  first  of  the  final*  notes  is  perliaps 

e  most  interesting  in  the  whole  collection.  Exclusively 
of  many  excellent  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  himself,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  long  extract  from  a  very  rare  little  book,+ 
which  fully  discusses  the  disputed  license  of  shortening- 
vowels  before  certain  double  letters,  or  two  consonants. 
We  think  the  doctrine  is  so  thoroughly  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  disapprove  of  this  usage,  that 
they  may  be  armed  in  future  at  all  points  against  the 
tempters  z  or  sc,  &c.  whenever  they  obstruct  their  path. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  transcribe  whole 
pages,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  reason- 
ing of  the  author  (which  fully  coincides  with  our  own  pre- 
judices) by  summing  up  his  authorities  in  as  short  a  space 
as  possible,  tacitly,  or  openly  abridging  or  enlarging  as  he 
seems  to  have  falsified  his  authorities. 


*  We  will  venture  to  call  those  notes  'faaV  which  succeed  the  text. 

f  Justi  Zinzcrlingii  Thuringi  Criticorum  Juvenilium  Promulsis.  Lug. 
16iO.  12mo.  it  is  an  excellent  book  in  many  points,  besides  that  in  ques- 
tion. 


;{. 
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In  this  controversy  (not  an  ignoble  one,  says  Zinzerlin- 
gius)  we  would  wish  to  steer  clear  of  two  licenses ;  and 
t^quallv  to  avoid  lengthening  a  vowel  before  sc.  sp.  st.  as 
well  a^s  shortening  it.  Were  we  to  direct  the  metrical  in- 
struction of  a  young  pupil,  we  should  state  to  him  that 
the  Latin  language  is  so  rich  in  synonime,  and  its  poetry 
in  conversion,  that  to  feel  a  necessiti/  of  offending  the  ear 
in  either  case,  must  imply  sloth,  inattention,  or  dulness. 

In  Yirgil,  to  begin  from  the  best  of  Latin  poets,  we 
have  in  some  editions, 

*  Fertc  citifirrutn,  date  tela,  scanditc  muros.* 
but  we  should  prefer  the  insertion  of  et  or  ascendite. 

*  Vtnisti  tandem,  tvaquc  spectata  parenti ' 
is  of  the  same  kidney.     Of  the  latter  license,  we  have  only 
one  instance  ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  Zinzerlingius  did 
not  adopt  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  verse 
after  ponite  was  spurious. 

*  Spem  si  quam  accitis  JEtolum  hahuistis  in  armh 

Ponite. — Spes  sibi  quisque,  sed  Iksc  quam  angusta,  videtis.' 
A  scholar,  used  to  the  as  rotundum,  and  to  the  sense  of 
Virgil,  will  never  allow  the  last  hemistich  to  be  genuine. 
In  Ovid,  the  most  shuffling  and  careless  of  all  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age,  only  eight  or  nine  instances  of  shorten- 
ing the  syllable  are  to  be  detected ;  and  of  these,  there  is 
?7ot  0/ie,  which  is  not  altered  in  some  MS.  or  other,  or 
which  is  not  evidently  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  In 
Lucretius  there  are  six  of  the  former,*  and  eight  of  the 
latter  licenses;  but  from  his  subject,  his  antiquity,  and 
from  the  strange  licenses  he  otherwise  takes,  his  authority 
on  a;ny  metrical  point  can  be  of  little  value.  If  we  were 
to  assume  the  correctness,  and  recommend  the  imitation  of 
such  a  line,  as 

*  Crassaque  conveniunt  Izquidis,  et  liquida  crassis,' 
we  must  consent  to  dash  the  cup  of  Castalia  from  our  lips 
for  ever. 

To  proceed. — In  Catullus  there  are  four  instances  of 
producing  the  vowel,  none  of  shortening  it :  for  though 
Zinzerlingius  has  cited, 

*  Testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  undd  Scamandri/ 

Cat.  Nup.  Pel.  and  Th. 
there  are,  we  think,  three  reasons  why  it  should  not  come 
under  the  common  rule.     First,  it  is  a  proper  name,  ne* 


♦  It  is  to  be  understood  that  many  licenses  of  Lucretius,  &c.  are  before 
other  two  consonants  than  sp.  sc.  st.  e.  g.  Nihis  in  cestaU  creseit-^uliimS 
Britannia.  Cat.  Tela  7iova,fragiles  tevo  circumspice  muros,  Stat. 

Crit.  Bev.  Vol.  1,  i>%,  1812,  K  K 
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cessari/  to  the  poem^  which  could  not  be  otherwise  intro- 
duced. Secondly,  it  has  the  authority  of  Homer,  'Trpo^scv 
TO  '^KO(,(j.o'v^piov.  and  iv  Xsijotwn  l,yiot^ix,]/ipico.  Thirdly, 
(which  we  allow  to  be  the  weakest  reason  to  all  but  pale- 
ographers) many  MSS.  have  Kamandri,  or  Camandri. 

Juvenal  four  times  lengthens  the  vowel,  never  shortens 
it ;  and  had  we  leisure,  we  should  extend  our  remarks  on 
this  nicety,  which  we  conceive  to  be  extraordinary  in  an 
author,  wlro  introduces  at  all  events  strange  poetical  li- 
censes, may  we  not  add  false  quantities?*  Tibullus  errs 
only  once  on  either  side. 

*  Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem.' 
Propertius,  says  Zinzerlingius  (but  he  is  in  an  error) 
qtiater  corripmt,  produxit  nunquam.  Now  there  are  six 
passages  in  this  elegiac  poet,  to  which  the  reader  may 
turn.  +  Statins  is  said  to  hive  two  licenses  on  each  side  ; 
but  let  us  examine  those  of  the  shortened  vowel  which  ai*e 
adduced  by  Zinzerlingius. 

*  sparsosque  studet  componere  crines*    Ach.  I.  348. 

*  fas  et  mihi  spernere  PhcBbum.'     Tlieb.  vii.  733. 

In  the  first  instance  we  have  the  authority  of  Gronovius 
for  iumet.  He  says  '  7ton  contemnendus  liber  tv met. ^  In 
the  latter,  abundance  of  MSS.  give  fas  et  me.  Silius 
never  shortens i  a  vowel  in  the  given  case;  thrice  he 
lengthens  it.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Claudian  allow  room 
for  criticism  on  neither  side.  The  two  passages  in  Se- 
neca are  corrupt ;  sparsim  is  altered  by  MSS.  to  passim, 
quodque^  we  agree  with  Lipsius,  should  be  qwo.§  Mani- 
lius,  is  said  by  Zinzerlingius,  to  have  the  line 

*  Tertia  forma  stetit  summojam  proxima  ccdo* 

biit,  as  Mr.  Gaisford  justly  observes,  all  the  editions  of 
Manilius  which  he  has  seen,  have  the  line  thus,  however 
unpoetical  the  caesura  may  be, 

*  Tertia  forma  est,  et  summo  jam  proxima  ceelo.' 

This  then  we  believe  to  be  a  full  and  fair  view,  and  an 
impartial  detail  of  all  the  authorities  in  favour  of  long  or 


*  We  never  could  thoroughly  agree  with  the  emenAaiors  of  possis,  didu- 
ces,  &c.  or  of  palus  in  Horace. 

f  El.  III.  ix.  53.  59.  xvii.  21.  IV.  1.  41.  IV.  46.  v.  17. 

5  Prostrataque  Slrongilos  Austris.  Though  triumphantly  cited,  as  we 
have  heard  it,  is  no  exception.  Drakenborch  edits  Trogilos  from  a  MS. 
Coll:  Regin:  Oxon:  and  two  of  the  most  ancient  editions. 

§  Mea  membra  sparsim  spargite — quodque  stetit  ante  Ilion.  Sen  :  in  Martial, 
there  are  two  instances  only  of  lengthening  the  syllable.  We  have  pur* 
ptwely  avoided  njentionjng  those  verses  of  Horace,  which  himself  cattsi 
-ermQni  propriwa. 
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words  ocfi^ociov  rpoTToy  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Eupolis, 
cited  by  Suidas. 

P.  47.  ^PX^'^^X'^^  s^py](rocro  tw  {Jt^sysQii  rovrca,  Markland 
reads  /^fpf* — But  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  this 
wanton  alteration,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gaisford  has 
admitted  it  into  the  text. 

Mr.  Gaisford,  in  his  final  note  on  this  chapter,  after 
wondering  that  Hephaestion  should  not  have  touched  on 
dimeter  acatalectic  anapests,  regrets,  on  this  account,  that 
Porson  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  them  in  his  celebrated 
preface.  They  are  indeed  that  species  of  anapest  which 
is  most  frequently  used,  and  requires  the  strictest  defini* 
tion ;  and  Mr.  G.  in  an  acute  investigation,  does  the  topic 
much  justice.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  other 
critics,  to  omit  mention  of  their  labours  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. *  Hermann  himself  may  be  consulted  herein  to 
food  purpose :  and  whole  pages  of  Bentley's  epistle  to 
[ill  are  quoted  by  Mr.  G. ;  who,  with  an  illiberality  un* 
becoming  of  him,  and  wholly  derogatory  to  his  usual  can* 
dour,  in  p.  286,  has  conveyed  an  imputation  on  the  abili- 
ties ,of  the  great  commentator  Heath,  in  language  of  into- 
lerable sarcasm. f 

C.  IX.   TTspi  Xopiocfxl^iyiov.    p.  52. 

This  line,  as  Bentley  hints,  is  of  the  same  measure  as  in 
Horace. 

Te,  Decs,  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando. 
C.  X.  TTfpi  Ai/Tto-Trartxou.  Dr.  Burney  J  has  read  a  les- 
son in  this  chapter  with  a  vengeance ;  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  detail,  when  we  review  his  labours,  p.  57. 

On  this  line  there  is  a  very  valuable  note,  concluding  with 
a  long  extract  from  D'Orville.  The  verse  is  from  Cra- 
tinus.       The    Etym.   Mag.   explains  the  unusual  word 

P.  58.  y-ocrot,   rov   \ripoy  tto^oc,   Hotchkis  reads*  ^portpoj/. 

*  De  metris,  p.  292. 

f  Emendatio  Heathio  dignior,  gudm  Benthio.  The  name  of  Heath  is  here 
brought  in  without  rhyme  or  reason,  solely  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of 
abuse. 

J  Tentamen  de  metris^Sschyi. 

§  Vide  etiam  Eustath :  Od.  A.  ra  fxsyroi  ivavna,  tou  a^axfiv,  jSttjSa|,  »jro« 
X«Xo;,  fAttiyofAtvoc,  etautros,  yaXXof,  xara  rovf  TraXaiovf.  The  word  is  used  by 
the  hunter  of  obsolete  words,  Lycopbron. 
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These  occasional  notices  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  possess 
only  the  editions  of  Turnebiis  or  De  Pauw.  Hotchkis 
assumes  to  himself,  p.  59,  the  readin;^  of  ^a,r^vcc<Txii,  for 
xaraS^i/ao-y.f  I,  which  was  the  original  property  of  Bentley. 
Cuiqtie  suum  should  be  the  motto  of  the  verbal  critic. 
P.  59.      xc/.rrvTTri(T^i  zopoci,  y.aa  xaTfp£tH£<r3's  viTa)i/a^ 

*  >iaT£p£tx2(rOf.  Sic  optinie  Pauuius,  j>robantibus  viris  doctis- 
simis  Wesselingio  et  Valckenaerio  ad  Herodotum,  p.  230.  Hie 
igitur  Pauwium  immerito  castigat  D'Orvillius,  etsi  in  phrisgue 
satis  culpabilem.  Pejor  est  Bentleii  Emendatio  xocTocpnyvva-^Ey 
et  a  librorum  lectione,  KocrEpvyiscr^s  (c.  xar^puxfo-Oai)  exhiben- 
tium,  remotior.' 

The  final  note  to  this  chapter  should  be  read,  and  duly 
weighed  with  Burney's  equally  deep  numerical  Prolego- 
mena to  his  Tentamen. 

The  XI.  and  XII.  chapters  treat  Trt/ji  tou  octto  i^si^ovoc, 
and  fXado-ovo?  Icouiy.ov.  The  risk  of  commenting  on  the 
shattered  fragments  of  authors,  whose  whole  works  are 
lost,  is  easily  conjectured;  and  it  is  fairly  stated  by  Mr. 
Gaisford.  But  this  most  essentially  applies  to  the  poets ; 
and  of  poets,  to  those  particularly  who  wrote  in  the  yEolick 
dialect,  of  whom  not  one  has  descended  to  us  entire.  We 
have  sufficient  instances  of  this  in  the  alterations  of  the 
Odes  of  Sappho  preserved  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis 
and  Longinus.*  We  would  wager  (qiiovis  pignorc  con- 
tenderimus,  as  the  verbal  critics  have  it),  that  we  could  ex- 
hibit each  ode  in  two  forms  so  differently  drest  by  different 
critics,  that  a  scholar  (if  such  there  could  exist),  who  liad 
never  seen  them,  would  judge  the  two  to  be  four  odes.  We 
are  led  to  this  by  the  attempts  made  to  rectify 

*  BVfJiopcporBpoc  Mvccai^ma.  rccg  d-TrocXocq  Tuptvuuc. 
oia-upor£pcx,g,  ov^ccfxoc  ttw    poa/pcx.  a^zv  rvyoitrx, 
and  i^y\    i^  oca-oc^a-if  [^n^'   oci/nx,i(r^  quoted  by    the   ScholiasL 

P.  66.     Tt  jotf  Ucci/^iovk;  oopxvcc  ^sXipoov^ 
away  with  the  (apocia,  approved  by  De   Pauw,  and  of  the 
ccpavvoi  of  Arnald  and  D'Orville.t     Bentley4  %  quoting 
the  passage  without  remark,  strenuously  and  successfully 
pleads  for  oopocua.     There  are  some  exquisite  emendations 

*  Examine,  for  instance,  the  worst  and  best  commentators,  Pearce  and 
Toupe  ;  and  then  refer  to  the  new  variorum  edition  of  Longinus  by  Weiske. 

f  Vossius  was  in  the  same  error.  See  the  279th  p.  of  Gregor.  Cor.  de 
dialectis,  and  refer  to  Koen's  note. 

+  Ad  Horat.  Car.  III.  12.  Hegychii  Glossa  apava*  x*^i$omy  ofo^n,  manifesto 
me»dajja  plet, 
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short  vowels  before  certain  incipient  consonants.  -And 
here  we  take  our  leave  of  Zinzerlingius,  whom  we  have 
corrected,  whenever  his  errors  were  obtrusive.  To  pro- 
ceed with  him  to  Martianus  Capella,  Prudentius,  &c.  were 
w  aste  of  paper. 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  corollary,  that  we  may  venture 
to  assert  that  the  shortening  a  final  vowel  before  sc.  sp.  st. 
is  hardly  made  Out  in  any  indubitable  case ;  and  that  the 
lengthening  such  vowel,  in  similar  circumstances,  though 
it  rests  on  occasional  certain  authority,  was  at  aU  times 
considered  among  the  ancients,  as  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance. 

In  the  text  of  the  first  chapter,  twv,  supplied  between 
fMiM  and  ycuXovfxsvoiu,  is,  according  to  the  advice  of  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  judiciously  received  into  the  text.  Hotchkis's 
note  on  Ttpw?,  and  the  Cyclopian  walls,  might  be  aptly 
illustrated  by  reference  to  GelPs  late  volume  on  Argolis, 
where  the  subject  is  discussed,  and  illustrated  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

xat  xfii/oc  (V  (rxXtciv  vf^tvoc  |c*fltxap?  ui/np 

De  Pauw,  the  self-sufficient  De  Pauw,  would  read 
(TaAco-c-i;//  Mr.  Gaisford  thinks  the  verse  to  be  a  tetra- 
meter acatalectic  Iambic.  We  differ  from  him.  From. 
Apollonius  Dyscolus,  it  may,  we  think,  fairly  be  presumed 
that  this  is  a  verse  of  Alcman's.  D'Orville  conjectures 
TaTTJoo-t ;  but  we  do  not  coincide  with  his  idea  of  uf^ocxocp^. 
We  would  read  thus,  parti?/  with  that  distinguished  critic. 
xaxfivof  fi/  r(x.7rri(ri  ttoWqh;  Yi^ivo^ 


[AOtxapg  aurip 


We  have  only  room  to  mention  an  excellent  note  on 
Rinthon ;  aiid  request  the  reader  to  refer  to  p.  10,  where 
he  will  find  one  of  Porson's  happiest  emendations  of  an 
epigram  of  the  poetess  Nossis.  Sfany  curious  fragments 
of  antique  poetry  are  dispersed  through  this  chapter, 
though  we  regret  the  small  type  in  which  they  are  printed^ 
and  the  Roman  references  foisted  into  the  page. 

C.  II.  is  a  treatise  oi>  the  Suvfuf^coj/ritric-,  or  Synizesis, 
which  by  the  way  is  ably  handled  by  Eustathius  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  word  IIHAHIAAEIl  j 
a  passage,  however  long,  whic:i  is  perhaps  not  very  fami- 
liar to  scholars.  Mr.  G.  in  his  Ifinal  note  has  exti-acted 
some  pertinent  remarks  from  the  Latin  grammarians. 

C.  III.  TTE^i  TTo^uv  is  inserted  in  the  form  of  a  table, 
which  doubles  up.    ^  Exhibui,'  says  Mr.  G.  *  hoc  caput 

K  K  !2 
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ad  normam  digrammatis  in  ed.  Turn.  p.  95.  unde  et  pe- 
dum exempla,  quae  ab  omnibus  Hephaestionis  codicibug 
MSS.  exulant,  ut  res  ante  oculos  dilucidius  exponatur, 
desumpsi.'  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Gaisford  through  his 
elaborate  final  note,  which  treats  of  each  foot  in  succes- 
sion. We  wish,  however,  in  parts  it  had  been  a  little 
more  exoteric  and  popular,  for  the  use  of  tiroyies.  Sante- 
nius  has  given  an  excellent  description  of  the  Amphibra- 
chys ;  and  indeed  has  so  thoroughly  sifted  the  subject,  that 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  said  on  it.*  The  scholar,  on 
these  points,  will  generally  consult  the  grammarian  Dio- 
medes. 

C.  IV.  7r£pt  ocTTo^rtciuiq  lyifrpwi/.  P.  26. 

ttju    cor'  aTTo  7rv(T<r(X.Xu)  XijUCoc 
As  it  stands  in  all  other  editions,  is  nonsense.     Bentley  in- 
geniously corrected,  and  Gaisford  has  printed, 
Sky.   ctv'  ocTTO  uo-caHW  Au^fitra. 
On  the  conclusion  of  lines  which  do  not  terminate  the 
word,  there  are  some  good  observations,  and  a  luminous 
arrangement  of  passages,  pp.  235.  236.     The  strangest  of 
them  is  one  which  Tbupe  cites.t 


C.  V.  7rf/5i  Io(,f/,(^ixov.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Plutarch,  Wyttenbach,  whom  both  Per- 
son and  Gaisford  have  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
doctissimiis^  should  not  have  perceived  two  Iambics  ?  Jt 
would  scarcely  be  believed,  that  he  has  printed  them  as 
prose,  thus :  Si^uivriq   q\jv   \i§o(.roq    oux    iyo\)<T\   yj^iKc^y^  ovh 

y.oc^  TTvpo?  >t£;?^p>i//£vot?— insert  te  after  fsyn?9  and  behold  two 
most  evident  Iambics;  £rat  should  probably  be  erf. 

P.  32.  TErpoca-Yiixop  is  the  right  reading,  fi'om  the  MSS.> 
not  TpKTtj/xoi',  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Turnebus,  or 
Tpifl-uXAapoj/,  as  Arnald  conjectures.  We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  grammarians,  and 
more  especially  of  Marius  Victorinus,  that  all  species  of 
metres  owed  their  origin  to  the  Iambic,  and  Dactylic. — 
But  Hephaestion  refers  all  metres  to  nine  prototypes,  or 
original  metres,  which  he  discusses  in  order,  beginning 
from  the  Iambic — certainly  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 

♦  BibUothek  der  alien  lUteratur. , 

+  Vidt  Brunck  Analacta,  T,  II.  p.  384. 
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—as  we  speak  and  we  write  it  in  all  languages,  without 
heeding  the  effect. 

Neither  |  [nether']  reward  |  us  af  |  tSr  our  |  inlq  |  uities 
in  our  liturgy  is  a  pure  Iambic.  For  reference  to  some 
nice  points,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dawes,*  but  more 
especially  to  Porson,  whose  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  with 
the  supplement,  might  have  been  inserted  in  Mr.  G.'s 
final  note.t  We  cannot  however  say  too  much  in  its 
praise,  as  it  stands,  whether  we  consider  the  depth  of  read- 
ing it  evinces,  or  the  faculty  of  placing  before  the  eye  of 
the  scholar  all  the  more  prominent  opinions  on  the  subject 
started.  Hephaestion,  by  the  way,  when  talking  of  the 
insertion  of  anapests  beyond  the  first  foot  of  an  Iambic, 
has  an  expression  which  seems  to  militate  against  Porson's 
filmed  canon — rovrov  ^i  rov  (/.vccrrocifov — Trccpx  ^iv  roiq  t«p- 
|3o7rojot?  nai  TPAriKOIS  SnANHlTEPON.  Nor  do  we 
think  Mr.  Gaisford  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  saying 
'  quod  ait,  sic  facile  expedies,  si  de  licentia,  quam  sibi  in 
propriis  nominibus  sumebant,  dictum  intelligas.'  We  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  Hephaestion  had  such  a  qualification 
in  view. 

C.  VI.  TTi^i  Tpo^xiyiov, — Bentley  was  assuredly  under 
an  error,  when  he  affirmed:j:  that  trimeter  trochaics  were 
never  found  in  Greek  tragedy  or  comedy.  Now  there  are 
several,^  cited  by  Hermann  from  Aristophanes;  and  al- 
though we  allow  that  they  might  be  otherwise  arranged, 
yet  how  would  Bentley  get  over  this  distich  in  the  CEdi- 
pus  Col.  of  Sophocles  ? 

yion  y,o(,(riy]/rirx]/  irv^vofiaruv  ottocS'ov, 
C.  VII.  TTspi  AccKTvXiKov,  p.  41.   Au  exccUont  note  of 
Mr.  Hotchkis's  on  the  citation 


*  Miscell.  Crit.  S.  V. 

f  If  we  were  to  direct  a  student  how  he  might  most  easily  attain  the 
knowledge  of  metres,  supposing  him  to  be  perfectly  grounded  in  Piosodia, 
we  would  first  refer  him  to  the  popular  and  easy  (though  occasionally  tri- 
fling) treatise  of  Dr.  Scale  on  metres.  Then  we  would  put  Dawes  into  hig 
hands.  The  preface  also  to  MorelPs  Greek  Thesaurus,  though  there  are 
flagrant  errors  in  it,  should  be  next  in  order:  for  it  contains  the  germ  of 
many  excellent  canons,  which  have  flowered  in  Porson*s  hot-bed.  The  pre» 
face  and  supple«ient  to  the  Hecuba  should  next  be  administered,  and  then 
Mr.  Gaisford's  edition  of  HephaBstion,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  Hermann. 

J  In  a  note  to  the  Tusc.  Disp.  of  Cicero,  III.  12. 

S  Lysistrata.  1197.1201.  1211.  1214.  Vespae.  1064.  1095.  Equiteg.  6?2. 
623.  688.  689.  (ed.  Br.) 
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demands  insertion  from  its  point  and  neatness. 

*  STrropoyvioi,  Metrum  recusal  i-rrroc^opyvioi  Turnebi,  nec 
i'mopyvioi  e  calce,  ut  sit  spondaeus  pro  dactylo,  recipi  potest, 
etsi  scholiastes  contra  auctorem  ait,  sTih^Brxi  wcraurw?  tw 
Kcivcc  rov;  n  $a)iTvXovg  xAt  c-frov^novg.  Lectio  erl.  Flor.  et 
MSS.  pene  omnium  est  verisimilior,  iirroc^oyioi  (Itttx  !^o^^o- 
y's^iot  C.  M.)  facta  ab  iTrro^oyvioiy  quam  veram  puto.  Etymo- 
logus  M.  p.  633.  5.  Opoyvix*  opiyco  ro  (y.rst\/U3'  o  fAS(rog  Trccpoc- 
KSif/^svog,  ccpsya.,  »  f^iro^n  opsytag*  to  6»)Xuxov  ccpiyZiOi,* 
a-ufoXyi  ytixri  rpoirvi  opoyuja.  Similis  error  deformat  lambicum 
Aristophanis  in  Avibus,  v.  1130.  lycocrovropyviov,  ubi  legendum 
puto  laotrouTO^oyviou'  ca  HofTEihv  rov  ju-ajcpou?.**"!' 

Hephaestion  has  not  enumerated  any  dactylic  verses 
longer  than  an  hexameter.     Servius  recounts  four  species. 

1.  Hexametrum  hypercatahctum.  Alcmanium. 

2.  Heptametium  catalectimmy  Stesichorium, 

3.  Heptametrum  acafalectum,  Ibi/cium. 

4.  Heptametum  hypercatalectum,  Ibi/cium. 

We  are  compelled,  from  want  of  room,  to  omit  much  im* 
portant  matter  on  other  points  of  this  chapter. 

C.  VIII.  'TTSpi  AyaTrairtHou.  p.  45.  2V  Aoyui    ycoci  Xoyivoc 
Porson  saw  that  this  was  evidently  corrupt^  and  persuaded 
Gaisford  to  publish  it  Xoyiwcx,,  which  is  the  feminine  of 
Xqyog,     In  the  next  line  the  Cambridge  professor's  saga- 
city is  till  more  evident. 

Ok  rov;  Ict^fBou?,  xat  roj/  a.pirov  r^oirou 
is  the  unmetrical  reading  of  all  the  editions.  Porson 
reads  aarrov  ccp^ociov.  What  light  from  darkness !  The 
first  word  might  easily  have  been  corrupted  from  igno- 
rance of  the  Doric  dialect.  As  the  word  Ap»ro^fvo?  occurs 
in  the  succeeding  line,  the  corrupt  word  xpifov  was  pro- 
bably derived  thence.  Hotchkis  reads  r.ara  rov  xpifov, 
Bentley  xai  rov  ocvccira.ifcov,  and  the  dull  Hermann,  ytxroc 
ye  rov  ocpig-ov.  We  should  add  that  the  combination  of  the 


EnTAOQPrTIOI  aVTt  rov  cnraopyvioi,     Schol.  ad  locum. 

f  Vide  Menstruam  librorvm  censuram  (Monthly  Review,  V.  2S.  N.  S.  p.  430) 
ubi  criticus  eruditissimus  citat  Photium  MS,  ofoyvtas  x«yoyo-iv.  (i.  e.  attici) 
#VX-*  Pfyu"»f'  Apifo^pavnf.  Consule  quoque,  si  his  non  contentus  sis,  Stepha- 
num  Byzantinum  in  v.  4yv<».  MS,  Nannianus  e7rr»opyvtg<.    Gahford, 
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Hephaestion,  p.  90.    We  thank  Mr.  G.  for  a  most  intelli- 
gent note, 

H  f  fTt  AtvojM-fj/fi  TOJ  Tii/5itxr)w 

*  AmofA>£pn  Tw  rvpocy,Ko>}  Fl:  H.  B.  /wu/xtji/w.  Fl.  C.  B. 
fji.vpqimA).  D.  Bentleis  in  Epistola  ad  medicum  celeberriraum  R. 
Mead,  p.  250.  Spendidi  operis  quod  munificentiae  viri  de  huma- 
nioribus  literis  optime  meriti,  C.  Burneii,  debemus.  *  *.  in  rnov 
may  be  either  pronounced  and  make  a  syllable :  or  be  adjunctum 
(that  is  iota  subscriptum)  in  the  JEoUan  manner ;  as  I  remember 
these  verses  of  Sappho  (sic)  in  Hepheestion.  deinde  citat  nostri 
verba  prout  in  textu  leguntur.  In  notulis  MSS.  idem  indicavit 
^orruptum  Athenaei  locum  XI.  p.  460.  De.  AAxaio?*  £>t  h 
TTOTVpicou  7roci/r,g  J'ti/j/OjUSV-zi  Trapifl'J'wi/.  MS.  habet  7rctpi<r^ooui.  Sed 
haec  ingeniis  meo  sagacionbus,  persananda  commendo.  D'Or- 
viliii  et  aliorum  super  hos  versus  disputationes  commodiore  loco 
infra  dabuntur.' 

The  best  history  in  exposition  of  Asynartetes  is  to  be 
found  in  Bentlej's  Horace.*   The  same  critic,  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  has  thought  the  old  Sa- 
turnian  Latin  metre  of  the  nature  of  the  asynartete.t 
(TV  ^  y  u)  raXak,  co  y.GCKOuvy,(psy  uriSsixuv  rvpocvvm. 

We  particularly  wish  the  student  to  refer  to  the  passage 
in  Bentley,  and  to  Terentianus  Maurus.J  This  difficult 
question  was  (very  improperly  and  unfairly  we  think),  one 
of  those  given  in  to  the  candidates  for  the  last  university 
scholarship  at  Cambridge.  On  these  disputed  and  refined 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  to  be  wished, 
that  youthful  minds  should  be  necessarily/  engaged. 

C.  XVI.  TTfpt  7roAu(7;^vi,aaTirwv.  We  have  now  carefully 
examined,  abridged,  remarked  upon,  and  illustrated  with 
all  the  accuracy  in  our  power  the  'EyxjapiSiov  to  the  last 
chapter.  What  remains  of  HephaBstion,  Aristides,  and 
Proclus,  we  must  condense  into  a  very  short  space.  Indeed 
Mr.  Gaisford's  care  and  labour  have  been  chiefly  exerted 
in  the  prior  part  of  this  work  :  and  we  trust  we  have  ex- 
tracted copious  proofs  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  task.     In  his  final  remarks  on  Polysclie* 

*  Epod.  XI. 

f  We  assume  permission  to  print  the  lines,  generally  divided,  as  one. 

X  P.  24:39.      Consult  also  Diamedes,  p.  512.     Marius  VictoriauSy  p.  2586. 

Plotiusy  p.  2650.  A tilius  Fortmiatianusy  2679.  And  last,  though  not  least 
cunjbrous,  Hermann  B.  III.  c.  9.  who,  however,  has  the  merit  of  adding  to 
the  asyrnartetes  of  Hephsestion  one  composed  of  a  dimeter  trochaic^  and  a 
jpgeonic  dimeter  catalectic.  Arist.  Lys.  1014. 

5 
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matistic  verses,  he  refers  us  rather  too  imperiously  to  Her- 
mann, whither  we  would  not  be  willinglj  driven  without 
absolute  necessity. 

We  have  exerted  more  time  and  diligence  in  the  reviewal 
of  the  useful  portion  of  the  Enchiridion,  than  our  more 
general  readers  will  perhaps  allow  to  be  fair,  not  from  a 
wish  of  patronising  a  neglected  author,  or  of  adding  our 
humble  tribute  to  the  literary  fame  of  his  commentator. 
It  is  true,  that  many  rare  and  exquisite  jewels,  many  frag- 
ments of  great  worth  and  beauty  have  long  lain  mouldering 
in  the  unthumbed  pages  of  De  Pauw  and  Turnebus.  It  is 
also  true,  that  without  the  elucidation  of  Mr.  Gaisford,  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  criticism  he  has  drawn  to- 
gether on  all  sides,  the  Greek  quotations,  as  they  hitherto 
stood,  were  generally  unintelligible,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sulted Hephaestion  for  information,  were  usually  the  causes 
of  disgust  and  disappointment. 

Our  motive,  however,  for  dwelling  thus  amply  on  this 
portion  of  the  work,  is  to  facilitate,  and  to  recommend  the 
study  of  our  best  treatise  on  Greek  metres,  in  these  days  of 
increasing  metrical  science.  Yalckenaer,  nay,  even  Brunck, 
were  grossly  deficient  in  metrical  nicety ;  but  Hermann, 
notwithstanding  all  his  heaviness,  has  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  new  school  in  Germany ;  and  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions abroad,  we  understand,  that  more  than  a  competent 
familiarity  with  metre  is  necessary  to  distinction.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  warm  advocates  for  what  we  consider  as 
in  great  measure,  in  the  quantum  of  knowledge  now  ex- 
acted, a  loss  of  time,  that  might  be  employed  in  more  va- 
luable occupations.  But  in  our  own  country,  at  both  our 
universities,  at  most  of  our  great  schools,  one  perhaps*  ex- 
cepted (Avhere  the  ^  breach'  is  not  to  be  '  honoured),'  a 
considerable  portion  of  metrical  learning  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. Greek  metres,  in  some  colleges,  are  the  onli/  clas- 
sical lecture.  In  too  many  others,  the  pretended  construc- 
tion of  the  text  is  only  a  vehicle  for  them.  Let  every  youth 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Ana- 
pestic,  and  Dactylic  metres ;  but  let  all  steps  and  advance- 

*  It  is  said,  that  the  facetious  counsellor,  Mr.  H.  Dampier,  an  old  Etonian, 
always  attended  the  Westminster  plays,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
annual  false  quantity  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue.  A  few  years  since,  how- 
ever, a  defiance  of  discovery  was  thrown  out  to  him  :  and  he  attended  the 
two  first  nights,  without  catching  his  game.  On  the  third,  however,  when 
almost  in  despair,  his  ear  caught  the  wished  for  sound,  and  he  started  up, 
crying  out  (to  the  n»  small  wonder  and  amusement  of  the  audience),  *  there 
we  have  it  by  G — d.'  The  word,  we  believe,  was  pwfessori — the  pro  made 
long:. 
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ment  farther,  be  spontaneous.  We  know  we  speak  against 
the  sense  of  the  present  day ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  di- 
vulge our  own  honest  opinion.  At  all  events,  let  not  the 
honours  of  the  university  be  lavished  on  technical  learning, 
certainly  to  the  contraction,  if  not  to  the  annihilation  of 
philological,  historical,  and  philosophical  researches. 

To  resume  Hephasstion.  The  treatise  Trspt  TioiY\^xrm 
follows,  and  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  ^yx^i^^Siov,  Its 
title  in  the  edition  of  Turnebus,  is  H<paictwvo?  Trspt  jtxf- 
rptxr;?  ^(TocyooyviC,  y\  Trspt  TToiiiw-aTc?.  But  the  three  first 
chapters  appear  to  have  been  wretchedly  epitomised,  or 
wholly  interpolated.  For  in  truth,  they  contain  nothing 
which  is  not  explained  in  a  better  or  more  full  manner  in 
the  4th  and  succeedin  g  chapters.  On  this  apocryphal  por- 
tion, then,  we  shall  be  entirely  silent.  Of  the  remainder, 
Mr.  (Taisford  has  adopted  a  new  division,  according  with 
the  recommendation  of  Hotchkis. 

P.  119.  In  the  MSS.  and  editions  stands  Apigo^riij.og 
S^pac-j?  aAfio?  TrocKa.  The  sense  we  are  unable  to  conceive. 
Scaliger  has  the  honour  of  an  excellent  correction,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  discover,  that  Bentley  and  D'Orville  side 
with  him  A^i^o^cc^oi;  Opoccn^o;  AAsio?  TrxXcc,^ 

Ke^.  »(^.  p.  131.  On  mention  of  the  HAP  ABASH,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  apposite  illustration  of 
Bentley'st  '  Quum  suo  nomine  populum  alloqui  poeta  vult, 
per  chorum  id  facit,  et  IIAPABASIS  dicitur,  cujus  generis 
plures  extant  in  Aristophane.  Nunquam  autem  turn  lam- 
feicis  utebatur  chorus,  sed  semper  anapaastis,  vel  tetrame- 
tris.'  Julius  Pollux  also  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  treats  it  at  too  much  length  for  our  pur- 
pose.    IV.  III. 

xEp.  t  £.  TTgpt  (TniMim.  This,  the  last  chapter  of  Hephaes- 
tion,  is  of  a  very  curious  and  unique  nature.  Those  who 
wish  to  sift  it  deeply,  should  accompany  the  perusal  of  it 
with  Villoison's  Prolegomena  to  Homer :  he  has  edited  this 
Chapter  from  the  MS.  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  and  has  be- 
stowed vast  erudition  on  the  development  of  it.±    Noltens 

♦  '7raXaK>if  avip  Ap<fo^»i|.xo;  ©PASI^OS.     Pausanias.  VI.  3. 

f  Diss.  Phal.  p.  III.  ed.   Lennep,  p.  264.  ed.  1C99. 

j  On  referring  to  Villoison,  the  reader  will  find,  that  he  commends  him 
for  farther  instruction  to  the  Variorum  Commentatorri  on  Cicero's  Epistles  to 
Atticus  VIII.  2.  (ed.  Graiv.)  and  Casaubon  and  Menage  on  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  III.  65.  While  talking  of  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  we  may  mention 
Wolfe,  who  learnedly,  in  his  proem,  discusses  the  merits  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Byzantine,  whom  Hephaestioa  speaks  of  in  the  next  page. 
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also,  in  the  Orthographical  portion  of  his  Lexicon  AntihaT' 
h^rum^  under  the  head  of  Signa  distinctionis  has  some 
remarks  worthy  of  considsi-ation. 

To  Hephaestion,  succeed,  in  a  smaller  type,  the  Proleg-o- 
jnena  of  Lon^inus  to  the  Enchiridion,  and  several  pages 
of  additional  Scholia,  which  are  printed  elegantly  (though 
rather  in  too  small  a  type),  and  correctly.  Then  follows, 
as  we  have  before  hinted,  an  extract  from  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus  Tr^pt/Aouo-tJcn?:  the  few  notes  there  are,  belong  to 
Meibomiu§ ;  and  Mr.  Gaisford  can  claim  no  other  merit 
than  from  extracting  somewhat  from  the  rei  Musicce  Scrip- 
toresy  which  are  never  read,  and  placing  it  in  a  shrine  of  his 
own,  where  it  may  seize  on  general  attention. 

Proclus  w  as  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  from  a  com- 
mentary he  wrote  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  we  may  deem  him  a  critic  of  no  small 
note.  'The  Chrestomathia  is  extracted  from  that  treasury 
of  learning,  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  (as  many,  we  are  convinced,  are  ignorant 
of  the  subject),  that  whatever  volume  Photius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  perused,  he  noted  it  in  his  common- 
place book,  or  Bibliotheca.  He  did  not  judge  from  the 
reports  or  opinions  of  others,  but  whatsoever  book  he  took 
in  hand,  whether  of  philology,  poetry,  history,  eloquence, 
philosophy,  or  theology,  he  sedulously  read  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  formed  and  expressed  his  own  judgment  there- 
upon. He  sometimes  abridged,  sometimes  he  quoted 
treatises  at  length.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary assiduity ;  and  exclusively  of  his  taste  (which 
was  not  indeed  always  correct),  moderns  owe  him  infinite 
obligations  for  the  preservation  of  innumerable  excellent 
morsels,  which  time  would  otherwise  have  devoured.* 

The  notes  appended  to  the  text,  are  chiefly  those  of  Syl- 
burgius :  the  final  notes  belong  generally  to  Schottus  and 
Nunnesius,  while  Mr.  Gaisford  has  done  little  more  than 
introduce  occasionally  long  parallelisms  from  the  Latin 
grammarians.  He  has  dug  deeply  and  laboriously  in  the 
mine  of  Putschius,  and  has  certainly  brought  up  much 
pure  metal,  which  could  heretofore  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  dross,  even  by  a  judicious  eye. 

Next  follows  Proclus's  Life  of  Homer,  and  a  Treatise  on 


*  *Q,\^aiyvy|lF^cl,^a3i'^tvie'}rlyfa<pa..:  quid  laude  et  imitatione,  quid  contra 
Tituperatione  dignum  in  singulis  deprehendisset,  sine  fuco  et  odio,  more 
majorum,  enumerat,  Denique  qua  qv»isqu«  tempestate  floraerit,'  &c,  says 
old  Schottus. 
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in  the  second  of  these  chapters,  which  are  too  numerous 
for  our  citation. 

C.  XIII.  TTsoi  na»wv»}cou.  p.  73.  We  are  pleased,  at 
length,  to  see  the  undoubted  correction  of  Hemsterhuis*  of 
^ivnpocig  Qs(Ty,o(popicc^ova-oci<;  inserted  in  the  ^ext  instead  of 
-rrpoTipocig.  There  are  the  strongest  causes  for  knowing  that 
the  extant  Thesmophoriazusae  is  the  earlier  play.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Suidas  quote  from  the  second  Thesmopho- 
riazusae  lines,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  which  we 
have :  and  the  verse  in  question  also  is  not  therein.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  $svT£pacig. 
74.     y.viMoxrvTTCov  npocv  dxiuv  (^v^oov 

So  it  indubitably  should  be  printed — npc^^v  is  the  judicious 
emendation  of  Saumaise,  when  commenting  on  the  axe  of 
Simmias  of  Rhodes — the  Hpa,  of  Turnebus,  and  ripau  of  the 
FL.  MSS.  are  inadmissible  both  in  sense  and  metre— 
Person  would  have  dashed  at  U^xxXnm  fxv^oov.  V.  p.  331. 
75.      (Toi  ix(i/  EviTTTrog  svircoXog,  ly^^scrTrxXo; 

There  surely  is  no  adequate  reason  for  attempting  to  dis- 
turb the  text,  which  is  authorized  by  all  the  MSS.  and 
editions,  and  which  is  adroitly  defended  by  Arnald.t  Toupe 
conjectured  ^vfAuXog  (as  Musgrave  did  on  a  similar  passage 
in  Sophocles),  but  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  for  the 
sake  of  conjecture.  Hermann  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
edit  vjy.uXot;  from  a  strange  idea  of  De  Pauw's.  We  have 
scarcely  leisure  to  advert  to  a  false  quantity  in  the  fol- 
lowing line,  as  it  stands  in  Turnebus's  Ed.  The  words 
should  be  svo-kottov  f;^£iv,  not  svc-kottou  ^\  Turnebus  did  not 
know,  -or  forgot,  that  the  u  in  E'^vocXiog  is  long.:j: 

A  Trimeter  Paeonic  system  is  not  at  present  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  of  Tetrameters,  there  are  two  instances  at  least ; 
the  latter  of  them,  however,  is  still  corrupt.^  In  Suidas, 
V.  ccupo^ua-ib)]/,  we  read. 


pnf^i 


5|W,ipfli,   >tat 


cyi/i 


lJ*£i>Cl/UI 


Of  the  fourth  Paeon,  probably  only  two  instances  exist, 


*  T.  Heinist.  ad  Jul.  Poll.  X.  152. 

f  Ex  Sophoclis  CEd.  Col.  7 1 1. 
*    X  In  the  Scholia  to  this  page  (75),  Mr.  G.  should  have  admitted  into  the  text 
rroi'TccixiTfMv,  the  undoubted  and  genuine  reading  of  De  Pauw. 

§  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  1266— Achar.  970—998.    The  former  is  cited  by 
Hephsestion. 
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from  Aristotle's  Rhetorick  III.  8.  and  Rufinus  on  Comic 
metres,  p.  2711. 

C.  XIV.  TTipi  rcov  ac&r  cci^rnra^hio^v  |Ut Jiwv.  On  the  Greek 
musical  notations  (wherein  his  predecessors  have  been  very 
feultv),  /3«|3a,  &c.  Mr.  Gaisford  has  the  following:  remark, 
p.  79. 

'  In  canonibus  metricis  edendis  Editionum  ct  Manusciiptorum 
nulla  habeuda  erat  ratio.  Ubique  ad  Hephaestionis  mentem,  non 
monito  lectore  reformavi.  Hoc  tantum  notent  tirones,  syllabam 
brevi  litera  a,  unum  tempus,  longam  litera  j3,  duo  tempora  sig- 
nificante,  indigitari.  Caeterum  hunc  locum  egregi^  illustrabunt 
observata  illustrissimi  rerum  rnusicarum  interpretis  Caroli  Burneii, 
History  of  Music,'     T.  I.  p.  74. 

MovtrocyEToci;,  says  Hotchkis,  is  an  epithet  of  Apollo. 
Plato,  in  the  second  book  of  his  <  Laws,'  applies  it  to  him ; 
as  does  Strabo,  in  his  tenth  book :  and  Aristides  Quintili- 
anus,  in  his  treatise  Tript  Mou<rtx»3?,  invokes  him  under  this 
appellation.* 

Of  the  metres,  which  Hephaestion  enumerates  in  this 
chapter,  there  are  but  few  specimens  which  have  descended 
to  u$ ;  but  every  assistance  at  unravelment  and  illustration 
is  abundantly  afforded  in  his  final  note  by  Mr.  Gaisford. 
The  few  remnants  which  there  still  are  of  the  metre  vulgarly 
called  Alcaic,  are  accumulated,,  in  their  fairest  dress,  in 
pp.  336y  337.     It  is  a  common  error,  that  Alcaeus  either 
never  wrote  in  this  measure,  or  that  no  fragments  in  it  now 
remain.     To  undeceive,  therefore,  such  incurious  sceptics, 
we  will  cite  the  best  and  the  longest  relic  now  extant.  It  is 
preserved  to  us  by  Heraclides  Ponticus.f 
TO  f^iv  yccp  fvOfV  xujota  avXivhroci 
TO  <r  iv^sv,  ocfAfxi^  S*  av  TO  fji,i(r<roui 
voii  (po^rijotfGa  (rvvfxsXoe.ivx 

frocp  fx£v  yup  at/iXog  iroTrs^ov  i^ii, 

jcai  XocxiSsg  fjt,syxXa.i  ycccr  auro. 
•j^aXaci  ^*  ccyKvpoci  - — -— • 
^  C5.  XV.     irspi  Aa-vva^prriTW]/,     We  now  comc  to  the  doc* 
^Irine  of  Asynartetes,  comprised  in  the  longest  chapter  of 

*  Vide  etiam,  si  placet,  Eust,  II.  A.  Pind.  Nem.  V.  45.  Aristoph.  Av.  2tV. 
et  Bentl.  ad  Hor.  Car.  IV.  6.  25. 

f  See  also  Athen.  X.  430.  &c.  Arist.  Rhet.  I.  9.  ix.  8.  Harpocr.  and  Suid. 
V.  rtrvipwfjMi  as  (altered  by  Toupe),  and,  finally, -in  Plutarch.  E rot.  T.  XL 
p.  765.— arranged,  and  we  may  say  discovered,  by  the  lynx-eyed  Person. 
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the  Cyprian  Poems.  No  reader  can  be  conversant  in  the 
iHaTovTaxapni/of  Heyne,  without  knowing  the  stress  which 
he  lays  on  them  in  all  parts  of  his  voluminous  commen* 
taries.  He  has  forsooth  written  a  sort  of  preface  upon 
them,  which  Mr.  Gaisford  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  reprint.  The  German  Tychen  discovered  them  in  the 
Madrid  MS.  of  the  Iliad,  and  his  Prcemonenda  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  short,  modest,  and  satisiactory.  But  Heyne  puffs 
him  up,  as  is  usual  with  him,  with  as  much  solemnity  and 
bombast,  as  if  he  were  Poggio  Bracciolini  or  Fabricius. 

These  small  tracts  have  certainly  their  use  in  philological 
discussion ;  but,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Gaisford,  we  tkink 
them  out  of  place  here.  He  has  concluded  his  book,  be- 
sides corrigenda  and  addenda,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of 
note,  with  four  indices  : — the  l&t  of  which  treats  of  those 
writers  whom  Hephaestion  or  his  scholiasts  have  mentioned 
(laudatoriim,  is  a  wrong  term) ;  2dly,  of  those  words  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  passages  cited  by  Hephaestion — 3dly, 
of  topics  and  verses — and  4thly,  of  all  the  memorabilia  in 
the  Chrestomathia  of  Proclus. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Gaisford,  sincerely 
thanking  him  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  we  have  re- 
ceived from  a  minute  examination  of  his  labours.  We  beg 
to  mention  him  as  a  splendid  exception  to  the  apathy  of  his 
schoolfellows  to  quantity.  Hephaestion  to  Dean's  yard 
would  be  what  Tyrt^eus  was  to  the  Lacedasmonians ;  an 
incentive  only  being  wanting  to  minds  capable  of  the  most 
brilliant  acts,  in  either  case.  With  his  correct  ear,  indefa- 
tigable pursuit,  and  critical  knowledge  of  every  species  of 
metre,  might  we  not  hope  hereafter  for  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  ?  and  (for  while  we  are  begging,  we  may  as  well  be 
sturdy  beggars  at  once),  might  we  suggest  a  wish,  that  if 
his  university  or  the  public  urge  him  to  the  task  of  editing 
Aristophanes,  he  will  not  refuse  us  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  the  Strasburg  tyrant,  and  be- 
coming, as  we  ought  to  be,  free  English  scholars  ? 

Art.  lY.— 'Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  To  which  are  added,  Translations  from  the 
Gaelic;  and  Letters  connected  with  those  formerly  pub- 
lished. By  the  Author  of  '  Letters  from  the  Mountains^ 
S  Vols,  foolscap  Octavo.     London,  Longman  and  Co. 

'''1811,  pp.670,  price  l^s. 

NO   nation  has  ever  laboured  so  indefatigably  in  re- 
cording the  actions,  picturing  the  manners,  and  describing 
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the  home  of  their  countrymen,  as  the  Scotch.  They  ai'e 
proverbially  deficient  in  moderation  in  the  use  of  the  quill, 
where  they  are  the  subject  of  their  own  panegyrics. 

Any  people  who  have  not  sunk  into  the  lethargy  of  poli- 
litical  impotence,  feel  a  natural  and  a  generous  pride  in  the 
contemplation  of  great  national  events ;  but  our  neighbours 
in  the  north,  a  thinking,  and  rather  a  calculating  than  an 
enthusiastic  race,  have  carried  this  spirit  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther. The  petty  feuds,  the  border  piracies,  the  vulgar  su- 
perstitions of  their  ancestry,  even  where  unconnected  with 
circumstances,  which  might  excite  national  pride,  are  con- 
sidered as  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the 
leisure  of  an  enlightened  writer  and  the  attention  of  a 
well-educated  public.  Yet  withal  these  writings  are  po- 
pular, and  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  popularity, 
we  must  confess,  that  these  same  Scotch  do  possess  a  secret 
art,  a  charm,  if  you  please,  by  which  they  have  not  only 
contrived  to  give  an  amazing  variety  to  subjects  in  tliem- 
selves  similar,  but  a  degree  of  consequence  to  events  in 
themselves  trivial,  a  portion  of  dignity  to  things  in  them- 
selves low,  and  an  interest  to  transactions,  by  which  it 
seems  extraordinary,  that  any  feelings  should  be  excited. 
Let  us  theii  analyze  the  ingredients  of  this  charm.  We  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  mind, 
and  not  very  much  to  that  of  surrounding  scenery ;  but  did 
we  so,  both  these  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  Scot,  for 
we  have  the  authority  of  his  own  poet  to  say,  that 
*  Bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise/ 

Yet  tlie  English  reader,  while  seated  in  his  study  chair, 
is  more  eager  to  devour  the  description  of  these  same  hills 
than  to  gaze  on  the  beauties  of  the  garden  of  his  own 
country. 

*  Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  scene, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between/ 

Nor  will  he 

' *  For  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 

Bennevis  grey  and  Garry's  lake.' 

Introduct.  to  the  3d  Canto  of  Martnion. 

This  charm  then,  we  believe,  derives  a  great  portion  of 
its  influence  from  the  love  of  whatever  is  romantic  being 
so  predominant  a  feeling  in  the  mind.  What  is  placidly 
beautiful  in  nature,  does  not  rouse  the  energy  of  admira- 
tion in  a  degree  by  any  means  equal ;  the  same  holds  good 
in  description.  In  Scotland  then,  the  preservation  of 
ancient  manners,  untainted  by  foreign  connection,  the  ori- 
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ginal  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  as  proud  of  the 
fanciful  appellation  of  '  a.vlo'^^ovs;,''  as  were  the  Athenians 
themselves,  the  faithful  transmission  of  superstitions,  and 
above  all,  the  little  personal  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
people  (we  are  of  course  alluding  to  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland),  do  wear  a  romantic,  and  consequently,  an  in^ 
viting  dress,  the  contemplation  of  which  has  not  begun  yei 
to  fatigue  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Grant  gives  us  those  delineations  in  prose,  of  which 
w^  have  seen  certainly  some  counterparts  in  verse.  There 
are,  however,  two  strong  features  of  novelty  in  her  vo- 
lumes, which,  to  those,  who  think  they  have  already  read 
enough  of  Scotland,  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  peruse  the  work.  The  one,  that  her  descriptions 
are  of  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders  exclusively,  a  very 
distinct  race  from  the  borderers  on  the  Tweed,  of  whom 
w^e  know  much  less,  and  of  whose  distinctive  customs  from 
those  of  their  own  countrymen  we  have  had  comparatively 
few  opportunities  of  forming  accurate  ideas — and  2dly, 
Mrs.  G.  is  a  describer  of  the  living  generation,  while,  from 
the  writings  of  her  coteraporaries,  we  undoubtedly  have 
acquired  more  information  of  the  past  than  of  the  present. 

From  these  pages,  it  appears,  that  the  variation  in  High- 
land manners,  and  the  assimilation  of  them  to  modern 
usage,  although  progressive,  has  been  very  slow.  That 
although  the  traces  of  the  feudal  system  have  become  more 
faint,  mey  have  not  wholly  disappeared. 

Mountainous  countries  have  ever  been  much  slower  in 
adopting  changes  than  any  others;  fewer  strangers  go 
thither  to  settle.  Trade,  hampered  by  obstacles,  natural  and 
insurmountable,  introduces  neither  its  blandishments  of  life 
nor  its  profligacy.  The  almost  primaeval  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter that  long  existed  in  Switzerland,  and  that  still  par- 
tially exists  there,  the  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue 
among  the  Welsh  mountaineers  even  in  the  present  day, 
are  as  strong  proofs  of  this  as  the  manners  of  that  people 
who  are  exhibited  before  us  in  these  two  volumes.  Wales 
has  indeed  becomie  so  much  of  a  thoroughfare,  even  in  its 
very  wildest  regioi^s,  that  every  day  must  break  offsome 
little  excrescence  of  national  peculiarity;  but  the  Welsh 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  such  strong  national  pecu* 
liarities  afe  the  Highlanders :  they  also  have  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  people  many  more  ages,  and  it  is  even  possible, 
that  the  destruction  of  their  bards,  in  times  when  poetical 
history  was  only  traditional,  if  we  can  suppose  the  greater 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1>  i!%,  1812.  L  i. 
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part  of  the  then  living  generation  of  these  minstrels  ta 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  barbarity  of  Edward,  may  be 
more  than  a  fanciful  reason  for  the  comparatively  few  traces 
of  the  very  early  times  now  to  be  found  among  them.  But 
the  great  distance  of  the  Highlands  from  the  metropolis, 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  lastly,  the  circumstance, 
that  these  regions  are  only  visited  by  design,  whereas  we 
visit  Wales  by  accident,  in  great  measure  account  for  the 
extraordinary  preservation  of  old  customs  among  the  High- 
landers. Trade,  and  indeed  any  constant  communication 
'with  strangers,  is  the  great  dissolver  of  local  attachment, 
and  of  all  its  consequent  feelings.  A  pastoral  life  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  knitter  of  this  same  bond,  and  a  pastoral 
life  is  the  life  of  the  Highlanders. 

Mrs.  Grant,  in  her  '  Letters  from  the  Mountains,'  drew 
an  outline  of  that  picture,  which  she  is  now  filling  up ;  and 
now,  while  conversant  with  the  busy  scenes  of  Edinburgh, 
she  casts  her  eye  back  on  those  solitary  scenes  with  which 
she  once  was  so  intima);ely  acquainted ;  and  vye  promise 
our  readers,  that  her  reminiscences  are  not  of  a  very  or- 
dinary nature.     It  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  observe, 
that  her  very  strong  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the 
people  whom  she  describes,  leads  not  unfrequently  to  a 
warmth  of  panegyric  greater  than  the  sobriety  of  calm  dis- 
quisition justifies,  and  teaches  us,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  page  we  read,  that  we  must  somewhat  soften 
her  colouring  in  our  own  minds  as  we  proceed.     This  cri- 
ticism would  by  no  means  insinuate,  that  she,  in  any  in- 
stance, either  from  intention  or  inaccuracy,  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  truth  or  of  wilful  exaggeration.     We  are  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary.     But  hunsan  nature  tells  us,  that 
every  people  who  have  their  virtues,  have  also  their  fail- 
ings ;  and  though  the  virtues  of  the  Highlanders  are  mar- 
shalled but  in  goodly  array  in  these  pages,  but  little  pains 
seem  to  have  been  exerted  in  arraying  the  bands^  on  the 
opposite  side.     A  fault  of  this  nature  in  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened writer,  such  as  Mrs.  Grant  is,  is  generally  imper- 
ceptible to  themselves ;  it  proceeds  from  the  biass  which 
their  own  minds  have  received,  and  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  it.     Mrs.  Grant's  language  is  good,  but  her  rea- 
sonings occasionally  imperfect,  and  interrupted  by  long 
digressions;  hence  the  result  of  her  consequences  from 
their  premises,  even  where  they  accord,  is  not  always  very 
clear  or  convincing. 

The  essays  are  in  number  ten.     The  titles  of  some  of 
them  are,  however,  very  bad  keys  to  their  contents.    To 
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the  first,  is  prefixed  the  summary  ^  On  the  Superstitions  of 
the  Highlands,  their  Origin  and  Tendency.'  Now  it  will 
appear  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  neither  the  superstitions 
themselves,  the  origin  of  them,  nor  their  tendency  are  in  any 
way  noticed  in  this  same  essay,  which  consists  of  a  view  of 
the  comparative  pleasure  of  contemplating  civilized  and 
uncivilized  forms  of  life,  and  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  why  the  Celtic  Muse  and  the  countries  where 
she  sang,  have  so  little  excited  the  attention  of  antiquaries 
and  literati.  The  second  essay  proceeds  to  consider  the 
subject,  which  we  have  given  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
amended  summary  of  the  first;  but  even  here  the  contents 
and  title  are  rather  at  variance,  as  the  point  treated  at  the 
greatest  length  is  the  influence  of  this  Gaelic  or  Celtic 
poetry  on  the  minds  of  the  Highlanders,  and  an  attempt  to 
deduce  many  of  their  peculiar  traits  from  this  source, 
whereas  the  title  tells  us  to  expect  a  disquisition  '  On  the 
Obstacles  which  so  long  prevented  the  legends  and  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  Language  from  be- 
coming the  Objects  of  Learned  Research.'  These  obstacles 
are  certainly  noticed,  but  they  do  not  form  tlie  prominent 
feature  of  the  essay ;  insomuch,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  that  Mrs.  Grant  wrote  her  essays  as  the  ideas 
flowed  from  her  pen,  without  much  attention  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  them,  and  afterwards  assigned  names  to  her 
different  chapters  ad  libitum.  As  the  field  will  be  too 
wide  for  us  to  note  our  opinions,  or  rather  to  display  Mrs. 
Grant's  to  our  readers  on  all  these  sub-divided  essays,  we 
limit  ourselves  first  to  that  part  of  the  Highlander's  super- 
stition which  relates  to  their  belief  of  the  appearance  of 
spirits;  and  secondly,  to  the  courteous  manners  and  po- 
lished conversation  of  these  distant  and  secluded  country- 
men. We  will  not  follow  Mrs.  Grant  into  her  disquisition 
on  the  scale  of  improved  intellect  of  those  with  whom  the 
belief  of  supernatural  visions  originated ;  for  while  she 
claims  a  higher  rank  for  the  authors  of  this  belief  than  all 
will  be  inclined  to  allow,  she  partly  forgets,  that  in  the 
times  when  they  originated,  there  was  probably  but  a  very 
slight  shade  of  superiority  of  mental  improvement  in  the 
chieftain  over  his  vassal.  The  imaginary  connection  be- 
tween the  material  and  spiritual  world  has  grown  up,  we 
are  told,  from  a  visionary  dream  of  solitude,  to  a  system  of 
universal  belief,  and  we  are  to  consider  it  as  thus  existing 
at  present  among  the  Highland  peasantry.  The  ancient 
Graclic  poems  were  replete  with  the  introduction  of  spirits, 
who  either  warned  the  warrior  of  the  dangers  of  his  home, 
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the  wife  of  the  loss  of  her  husband,  or  who  came  as  the 
niessengers  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  It  is  little,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  people  treasuring  these  tales 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  they  regarded  with 
a  superstitious  reverence,  and  secluded  from  the  intercourse 
of  strangers  as  they  were,  should,  by  degreed,  attach  thfe 
character  of  truth  to  what  the  writer  displayed  ^$  the  work 
of  fiction.  Thus  much  having  been  accomplished,  the  tran*. 
sition  to  the  belief  of  the  iactual  existence  of  the  san*e 
beings,  was  easy  and  natural;  the  very  circumstance  of 
hearing  the  frequent  recital  of  such  tales,  however  old  their 
date^  while  the  hearer  lived  among  the  very  scenes  he 
heard  described,  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  this  elid. 
In  England,  the  reciter  bf  what  is  familiarly  called  a  ghost 
story,  very  rarely  believes  the  story  he  is  telling,  or  if  he 
does,  scarcely >  expects  a  similar  complaisance  from  his 
audience.  In  the  Highlands,  the  case  is  completely  the 
reverse.  There  is  a  strong  religious  tendency  in  most  of 
these  superstitions,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  we  shall 
select.  Boasting  is  supposed  to  be  punished  by  superna- 
tural agency,  as  is  any  display  of  benefits  of  which  we  were 
not  the  causes  by  our  own  merits.  Thus,  where  a  thriving 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  has  been  thinned  by  disease 
or  unforeseen  accident,  should  it  be  discovered,  that  either 
parent  had  ever  showed  too  great  a  pride  at  the  beauty  or 
accomplishments  of  his  offspring,  his  misfortunes  would  be 
considered  as  the  necessary  results  of  his  own  folly.  Mrs* 
Grant  had  the  following  story  from  the  person  herself,  who 
believed  that  she  saw  the  apparition. 

*  I  knew/  says  our  author,  *  an  elderly  woman,  who,  though 
of  a  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  liabit  of  miiid^  was  a  person  of 
much  sincerity,  piety,  and  fortitude,  and  conducted  berafiairsin 
a  manner  that  shewed  spirit  and  capacity.  Her  father  hftd  come 
froin  a  distant  place  to  discharge  the  office  of  tutor  in  a  Highland 
family.  He  became  attached  to  a  person  who  was  retained  as 
governess  in  the  same  house,  and  they  married  and  settled  in  a 
country  where  neither  of  them  had  any  connections.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  to  account  for  the  singular  and  fervent  attacli- 
ment  afterwards  subsisting  between  their  children.  'I*hey  had 
two;  a  boy,  and  afterwards  a  girl :  the  person  who  told  me  the 
story,  1  am  about  to  relate.  Her  mother  dying  at  the  tiine  of 
hertiirth,  her  father,  a  very  sensitive  and  melancholy  man,  did  not 
long  survive  her.  The  ftimily  in  which  this  couple  had  first  met 
each  other,  tbok  care  of  the  children.' 

Passing  over  the  years  of  infancy,  as  the  youth,  ftw  Whom 
his  sister  had  a  most  fervent  affection,  grew  t^,  he  ivdia 
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^ent  to  Aberdeen  college^  where  he  caught  an  infectious 
lever  and  died. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  much  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object 
was  aggravated  by  his  dying,  where  he  could  not  be  buried  with 
his  fathers,  and  where  the  mourner  could  not  visit  his  grave, 
and  bedew  it  with  the  offerings  of  affectjon.  The  violence  of 
his  sister's  grief  may  be  iraagiued,  but  the  continuance  of  it,  in 
unabated  force  is  more  wonderful,  as  impetuosity  generally  ex- 
hausts itself.  But  she  had  no  remaining  tie,  and  her's  was  the 
grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name.  Night  after  night  she 
sat  up  weeping  incessantly,  and  calling  in  frantic  agony,  on  the 
beloved  name,  which  was  all  she  had  left  of  what  was  once  so 
dear  to  her.  At  length,  in  a  waking  dream,  or  very  distinct 
vision,  her  brother  appeared  to  her  in  his  shroud,  and  seemed 
wet  and  shivering.  '*  Why,  selfish  creature,"  said  he,  "  why  am 
I  disturbed  with  the  impious  extravagance  of  thy  sorrow  ?  I  have 
a  long  journey  to  make  through  dark  and  dreary  ways  before  I 
arrive  at  the  peaceful  abode,  where  souls  attain  their  rest.  Till 
thou  art  humble  and  penitent  for  this  rebellion  against  the  de- 
crees of  Providence,  every  tear  thou  sheddest  falls  on  this  dark 
shroud  without  drying;  and  every  night  thy  tears  still  more 
chill  and  encumber  me.  Repent  and  give  thanks  for  my  deli- 
verance from  many  sm^rows."* 

This  woman,  adds  Mrs.  G.  I  am  certain  entirely  be- 
lieved what  she  said. 

The  courteous  manners  of  tho  Hio^hlanders  are  beyond 
a  doubt  a  very  distinguishing  and  singular  ciiaracteristic 
of  their  race ;  accustomed  as  we  are  in  so  many  parts 
of  England  to  a  manufacturing  vulgar,  we  are  astonished 
at  finding  the  lower  orders  of  another  country  in  pastoral 
life,  possessing  indeed  none  of  the  exterior  signs  of  re- 
finement, but  many  of  its  essential  benefits.  The  mean 
and  obsequious  sycophancy  of  the  French  rabble  is  still 
farther  removed  from  this  excellence,  than  tli6  blunt  but 
vulgar  insolence,  too  often  distinguishable  in  the  purlieus 
of  our  crowded  towns.  There  are,  however,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  believe,  uncontaminated  spots  in  England,  where 
many  of  the  peasantry,  though  undeniably  inferior  to  the 
Highlanders  in  information,  are  not  backward  in  unpo- 
lished acts  of  obliging,  though  rustic  civility,  and  we  may 
add  to  their  scale,  that  if  they  want  their  learning,  such 
as  it  is,  they  are  also  without  their  superstitions.  But 
the  English  Peasant  has  not  the  pride  of  family,  the  taste 
for  poetry,  nor  the  relish  for  conversation,  which  characte- 
rize these  hardy  mountaineers,  and  are  the  undoubted 
causes  of  the  superiority,  which,  we  believe,  they  may 
justly  claim  in  these  respects, 
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^^^  Mrs.  Grant's  Essays  on  the 

Collins,  we  are  told,  in  his  last  illness  expressed  disap- 
probation of  his  Oriental  Pastorals,  terming  them  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  "as  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  Asiatic  man- 
ners :  with  what  sentiments  he  regarded  what  he  wrote  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  we  know  not;  but 
there  are  ^ew  if  any  of  those  discriminating  features  in 
them,  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  volumes  before  us,  his  descriptions  are  ge- 
neral with  little  of  particular  application  to  the  High- 
landers, his  knowledge  of  whom  was  probably  derived 
from  Mr.  Home. 

To  the  essays  succeed  a  few  letters  in  a  similar  style, 
and  on  similar  subjects  to  those  known  by  the  title  of 
'  Letters  from  the  Mountains,'  of  which  we  have  before 
expressed  our  opinion.  The  first  of  these,  however,  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  entertaining,  and  contains  a 
translation  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Song 
of  the  Owl,'  from  its  having  been  addressed  to  that  bird 
by  its  singular  author.  A  Gaelic  poem  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1773,  is  indeed  a  literary  curiosity;  the  history  of  its 
composition  is  briefly  this. 

A  Highlander,  whom  age  had  unfitted  for  the  chase,  but 
who  in  earlier  times  had  passed  a  life  almost  solitary  on 
the  mountains,  came  down  to  live  in  a  secluded  but  in- 
habited glen,  called  Stramashie.  The  origin  of  his  be- 
coming a  poet  will  be  seen  from  Mrs.  Grant's  words. 

*  One  night  in  autumn,  1772  or  1773,  as  this  man  was  sit- 
ting quietly  in  the  cottage  where  he  resided,  some  cattle  drovers 
came  in,  called  for  whisky,  and  began  to  divide  their  profits. 
They  addressed  some  conversation  to  him,  and  offered  him  li- 
quor. Habitually  sober  and  taciturn  he  declined  both,  and  sat 
looking  on  in  absolute  silence.  At  first  they  were  provoked  at 
finding  him  so  unsocial,  and  finally  suspected  him  of  being  a 
spy,  waiting  to  discover  what  profit  they  made  of  their-  bar- 
gains. They  got  up  in  a  rage  and  turned  the  poor  hunter  out 
of  doors,  (rather  un':onrteous  behaviour,  supposing  they  also 
were  Highlanders).  He  took  shelter  in  a  barn, and  had  lain  long 
in  solitary  meditation,  when  he  discovered  a  more  suitable  asso- 
ciate. This  was  an  owl  seated  on  a  beam  opposite  to  him.  He 
was  too  much  chagrined  by  his  late  expulsion  to  sleep;  and,  to 
banish  the  sense  of  insult,  amused  himself  with  composing  a 
long  poem,  containing  the  sketch  of  his  former  life.' — Vol.  2. 
p.  246. 

This  poem  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  composi- 
tion, if  we  estimate  the  probable  mental  acquirements  of 
its  author ;  it  is  wild,  romantic,  and  melancholy.  It  is 
however  but  fair  to  warn  the  English  reader  not  to  go 
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awaj?  from  it  with  the  foolish  idea  of '  ex  uno  disce  omnes,' 
and  to  raise  the  Highlanders  in  his  comparison  with  his 
own  countrymen  to  too  great  a  height.  To  form  a  ge- 
neral conclusion  from  one  particular  truth,  however  ridi- 
culous it  may  appear,  and  is  confessed  to  be,  is  a  much 
more  usual  process  in  the  mind  of  man  than  is  generally 
imagined;  when  promulgated  it  is  sure  to  be  confuted, 
but  how  many  of  us  are  biassed  by  conclusions,  the  pre- 
mises of  which  we  never  do  promulgate.  Dr.  Johnson 
very  wisely  refused  to  allow,  contrary  to  all  common  re- 
port, that  the  veal  in  Scotland  was  white,  because  his  friend 
Boswell  gave  him  one  fillet  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  the  produce  of  a  London  market,  in  Edinburgh. 
Now  we  do  not  mean  that  Mrs.  Grant  would  desire  any  of 
her  readers  to  draw  so  very  favourable  a  conclusion  for  the 
Highlanders  en  masse  as  that  against  which  we  are  w  arn- 
ing  them  ;  but  we  pay  this  fair  authoress  no  bad  compli- 
ment, when  we  confess,  that  our  reason  for  entering  this 
protest  is,  lest  the  inconsiderate  reader  should  have  so  far 
caught  the  glowing  colours  of  her  pen,  and  be  influenced 
by  her  descriptions,  even  beyond  what  she  intended  to  in- 
fluence him,  as  to  raise  one  people  collectively  to  too  great 
an  eminence  above  another.  Mrs.  Grant  has  translated 
this  Gaelic  poem,  but  not  versified  it;  we  hope  she  will 
some  day  amuse  herself  w^th  this  task,  when  we  shall  be 
happy  to  transfer  a  part  of  it  to  our  pages  ;  the  ideas  are 
few  for  the  space  which  they  occupy,  that  of  nearly  thirty 
stanzas;  but  few  as  they  are, 'they  evince  considerable 
powers  of  imagination,  for  an  author  so  situated.  Before 
we  conclude  our  article,  we  have  to  notice  a  very  irrele- 
vant digression  of  Mrs.  Grant's,  in  vol.  1.  p.  299,  on  the 
character  of  Horace  Walpole  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  au- 
thor. Whether  or  no  there  was,  as  s!ie  says,  a  'dreary 
void'  in  that  nobleman's  mind,  from  an  uncertainty  of  re- 
ligious belief,  we  neither  know,  nor  care  to  discuss;  it  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose  :  but  why  Mrs.  Grant,  who  tells  us 
Highland  ghost  stories  in  the  nineteenth  century  (at  which 
we  by  no  means  complain)  should  go  out  of  her  way  to 
attack  Lord  Orford,  for  telling  us  certainly  much  better 
ghost  stories  '  in  the  eighteenth  century,'  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  by  a  mode  of 
connexion,  which  we  do  not  by  any  means  comprehend, 
she  extends  her  criticism  on  the  Castle  of  Otranto  to  the 
Priory  of  Strawberry  Hill;  supposing  that  the  unreal, 
edifice  of  the  imagination  was  an  '  incongruous  absurdity,' 
why  a  building  of  brick  and  raortar,  where  every  orna- 
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xnent  was  a  copy  from  an  approved  model  is  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  or  judged  by  similar  rules,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  and  must  leave  to  some  of  the  wiser 
heads,  who  may  turn  over  either  these  pages,  or  those  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  volumes,  to  determine. 


Art.  V. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society » 

(Coucluc'ed  from,  our  former  Number.) 

v.— On  the  non-existence  of  Sugar  in  the  Blood  of  Per- 
sons labouring  under  Diabetes  Mellitus.  In  a  Letter 
to  Alexander  Marcet,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  from  William 
Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

DRf.  ROLLO  (assisted  by  Mr.  Cruickshank)  was  per- 
suaded that  sugar  was  present  in  the  blood  of  persons  af- 
flicted with  diabetes,  but  was  unable  fully  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  regard  to  this  point.  The  method  of  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank consisted  in  comparing  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
that  could  be  formed  from  the  serum  of  such  blood,  and 
that  in  a  natural  state. 

Dr.  Wollaston  objects  to  this  method,  that  an  excess  of 
other  ingredients  besides  sugar  might  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  oxalic  acid  formed;  and,  moreover,  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  process  for  forming  oxalic  acid  will  unavoid- 
ably occasion  differences  in  the  result.  These  objections 
are  not  without  weight;  but,  still,  if  the  results  were  uni- 
form in  favour  of  the  blood  or  serum  suspected  to  have  a 
saccharine  impregnation,  the  presumption  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question  would  be  very  strong. 

Dr.  Wollaston  pursued  a  different  route.  He 'impreg- 
nated serum  with  saccharine  matter,  and  observed  the  re- 
sulting phenomena,  which  he  afterwards  compared  With 
the  suspected  serum  under  different  circumstances^. 

The  subject  of  comparison  on  which  he  fixed  was  the 
crystalliaation  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Ta 
effect  this  the  albuminous  part  of  the  serum  must  be  re- 
moved; as  it  prevents  the  crystallization  of  the  salts. 
Heating  the  serum  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  this  purpose. 
But,  mixing  previously  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid, 
the  coagulation  may  then  be  made  perfect  by  heat ;  from 
the  coagulum  water  will  exude,  and  this  watei*  affords 
perfect  crystals,  principally  of  common  salt.  If  '^g-ar  be 
added,  previously  to  the  coagulation,  the  crystallization  of 
the  salts  is^  impeded,  or  wholly  prevented,  according  to 
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the  quantity  of  sugar  present.  Two  grains  and  a  half  of 
sugar  to  the  ounce  of  serum  does  not  prevent  the  crystal- 
lization ;  but  this  quantity  is  perceptible  by  a  degree  of 
blackness  that  appears  after  evaporation.  Five  grains 
make  the  crystallization  very  imperfect,  and  the  sugar  de- 
liquesces, and  the  blackness  is  deeper.  By  the  addition 
of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  the  crystallization  of  the  salts 
is  wholly  prevented. 

Examining  blood  or  serum  of  persons  labouring  under 
diabetes  on  these  principles,  Dr.  WoUaston  was  unable  to 
discover  any  trace  of  sugar  in  these  fluids.  In  most  of 
the  experiments  the  results  seem  to  have  been  distinct 
enough  ;  but  it  is  acknowledged,  that  occasionally  the  ap- 
pearances were  somewhat  ambiguous. 

*  In  this  instajice,'  says  Dr.  W.  *  1  was  not  so  successful  in 
my  experiment ;  for  though  I  was  satisfied  that  no  sugar  was 
present,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of  blackness  which  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  one  grain  and  a  half  of  sugar  in  the 
ounce  of  serum.  But  this  black  matter  appeared  not  to  be 
sugar ;  it  was  not  fusible  by  heat  as  sugar  is ;  and  its  refractive 
power  was  too  great  for  that  of  sugar.'  Upon  the  whole,  he 
adds,  *  the  result  of  these  trials  was  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that 
the  serum  in  this  instance  contained  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
sugar,  or  at  least  that  tlie  water  separable  from  the  coagulated 
serum  did  not  contain  one-thirtieth  part  of  that  proportion 
which  I  found  in  the  urine  of  the  same  person/ 

W-3  cannot  say  that  we  feel  satisfied  with  these  deduc- 
tions. We  think  that  two  grains  and  a  half  in  an  ounce 
of  serum  (which  seems  to  be  the  smallest  quantity  which 
gives  very  distinct  signs  of  its  presence  in  Dr.  Wollaston's 
experiments)  is  too  much  to  expect.  There  might  be  no 
more  than  half  a  grain,  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  each 
ounce  of  serum ;  which  might  still  impregnate  the  urine 
very  sensibly.  Dr.  W.  informs  us  that  three  grains  and  a 
half  of  prussiate  of  potash  taken  every  third  hour  sensibly 
alFected  the  urine  at  the  end  of  four  hours.  There  had  been 
then  no  more  than  seven  grains  taken.  He  could  not  find 
any  marks  of  this  salt  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  expected  to  happen  otlierwise,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  dilution  it  must  undergo  in  the  whole 
mass  of  fluids ;  not  to  mention  that  there  may  be  aflinities 
which  prevent  its  being  detected  ?  On  this  account  we 
cannot  say  that  we  consider  such  an  experiment,  but  as 
giving  very  feeble  support  to  the  idea  that  there  exists 
any  other  route  for  fluids  to  pass  from  the  ^tomjach  to  the 
bladder,  except  that  of  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Murcet  informs. 
tis,  in  a  letter  annexed  to  Dr.  Wollaston's  paper^^  that  the 
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urine  of  a  person  who  had  taken  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  iron  being  examined  by  the  test  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  no  sign  of  the  iron  could  be  detected.  This  may 
be  a  proof  either  that  the  iron  does  not  enter  into  the  cir- 
culation at  all ;  or  (which  we  deem  more  probable)  that 
the  sulphate  is  decomposed,  and  the  iron  enters  into  some 
new  combination ;  in  whicli  case  the  prussiate  may  fail  to 
discover  it.  But  we  should  never  adduce  it,  as  a  proof 
that  it  may  enter  the  circulation,  but  not  pass  out  with  the 
urine.  Nay,  the  same  gentleman  tells  us  that  sometimes 
the  prussiate  of  potash  itself  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
mine :  so  little  can  we  depend  upon  chemical  tests  in  ap- 
plying thenri  to  animal  secretions. 

VI.  On  the  Rectification  of  the  Hyperbole  by  means  of 
two  Ellipses,  provino^  that  Method  to  be  circuitous,  and 
such  as  requires  much  more  Calculation  than  is  requisite 
by  an  appropriate  Theorem,  in  which  Process  a  new 
Theoi-em  for  the  Rectification  of  that  Curve  is  disco- 
vered. To  which  are  added  some  further  Observations 
on  the  Rectification  of  the  Hyperbole ;  among  which 
the  greatest  Advantage  of  descending  Series  over  as- 
cending Series,  in  many  Cases  is  clearly  shewn ;  and 
several  Methods  are  given  for  computing  the  constant 
Quantity  by  which  those  Series  differ  from  each  other, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hellins,  &c. 

Mr.  Landen,  in  his  memoirs  published  in  1780,  gave  a 
method  for  the  rectification  of  the  hyperbole  by  means  of 
tw^o  elliptic  arches  which  has  been  much  admired,  and  of 
which  the  lea^t  that  can  be  said,  is  that  it  is  very  ingenious. 
Mr.  Hellins  however,  to  whom  '  it  has  always  appeared 
that  this  device  is  more  curious  than  useful,'  has  composed 
this  article,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  rectification  may  be  effected  by  an  infi- 
nite series  more  satisfactorily,  because  it  requires  less  cal- 
culation than  Mr.  Landen's  method.  The  mode  of  investi- 
gation pursued  by  Mr.  Hellins  is  precisely  the  same  in 
effect,  as  that  used  by  Simpson  in  his  Fluxions  (art.  4S5), 
and  from  the  resulting  series,  he  has,  by  simple  transforma- 
tions, produced  others,  which,  when  they  are  compared, 
converge  more  swiftly,  at  least  in  some  instances. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  after  two  previous  essays 
by  the  same  author,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
upon  this  problem,  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  this  elaborate  supplement  of  forty-five  pages. 
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The  present  performance  might  have  been  very  consider- 
ably abbreviated  without  any  loss  either  of  argument  or 
perspicuity:  the  incidental  reasoning  on  the  inutility  of 
Landen's  discovery,  is  enforced  and  repeated  with  a  perti- 
nacity which  becomes  wearisome  to  the  reader. 

No  small  space  in  this  voluminous  article  is  taken  up  in 
the  exposure  of  an  unguarded  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Lan- 
den,  that  the  difference  of  the  hyperbolic  arch  and  its  as- 
symptote,  infinitely  continued,  had  not  been  investigated. 
It  had  been  kinder  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  inge- 
nuity he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  ii]  after  this  oversight 
had  remained  unnoticed  for  thirty  years,  Mr.  H.  had  suf- 
fered it  to  rest  in  peace,  as  though  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  irrelevant  to  his  subject. 

VII.  On  a  Combination  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxy- 
ffene  Gas.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  LL.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 
I'rof.  Chem.  R.  I.      ^    ^         ^       ^ 

The  most  vivid  effects  of  combustion  are  those  produced 
by  the  union  of  oxygene  on  oxymuriatic  gas  with  inflam- 
mable gases.  But  these  experiments  have  developed  to 
the  indefatigable  professor  a  perfectly  novel  circumstance 
in  chemical  philosophy ;  viz.  a  violent  explosion  with  heat 
and  light  produced  by  the  separation  and  expansion  of 
these  two  gases. 

After  describing  the  characteristic  properties  of  pure 
oxymuriatic  gas,  as  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nese and  muriatic  acid,  Mr.  Davy  informs  us,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  new  gas  may  be  obtained  from  the 
salts  which  have  been  called  hyperoxy  muriates.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  that  the  gas  should  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury, and  be  procured  from  a  weak  acid,  from  a  great  ex- 
cess of  salt,  and  by  a  low  heat. 

Its  colour  is  a  dense  tint  of  brilliant  yellow  green.  It 
explodes  sometimes  spontaneously,  with  an  expansion  of 
volume,  and  it  may  be  always  made  to  explode  by  a  very 
gentle  heat.  On  this  account  it  is  not  safe  to  operate 
upon  considerable  quantities  of  this  gas.  By  explosion,  it 
gives  off  from  l-6th  to  2-5ths  its  volume  of  oxygene,  loses 
Its  vivid  colour,  and  becomes  common  oxymuriatic  gas. 
Mr.  Davy  considers  it  then  as  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic 
gas  and  oxygene  mixed  with  some  oxymuriatic  gas.  Fifty 
parts  of  the  detonating  gas  by  decomposition  expand  so 
as  to  become  60  parts :  the  oxygene  remaining  after  the 
absorption  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  is  about  20  parts.    Mr. 
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Davy  infers  that  the  pure  gas  (which  was  procured  by 
absorbing  the  superfluous  oxymuriatic  gas  by  means  of 
mercury)  consists  of  2  in  volume  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and 
1  in  volume  of  oxygene;  and  the  oxygene  in  the  gas  is 
condensed  to  half  its  volume. 

The  action  of  other  substances  is  conformable  to  this 
analysis.  Hydrogene,  copper^  antimony,  and  arsenic, 
united  with  oxymuriatic  gas,  when  it  had  been  decom- 
pounded by  heat,  and  the  oxygene  remained  free.  Char- 
coal, on  the  other  hand,  united  with  the  oxygene ;  and  so 
of  other  matters,  according  to  their  known  habitudes. 

These  experiments  are  both  curious  and  important,  and 
confirm  all  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  re- 
specting the  undecompounded  nature  of  oxymuriatic  gas. 
He  has  given  to  this  new  gas  in  its  pure  form  the  name  of 
euchlorine, 

VIII.  Experiments  to  prove  that  Fluids  pass  directly  from 
the  Stomach  to  the  circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Cells  of  the  Spleen,  the  Gall  Bladder, 
and  Urinary  Bladder,  without  going  througli  the  Tho- 
racic Duct.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

These  experiments  of  Mr.  Home  may  be  described  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  passed  a  ligature  round  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  round  the  right  lymphatic  trunk :  after  which 
an  infusion  of  rhubarb  was  thrown  into  the  stomach  ;  and 
after  an  hour  the  animal  was  killed.  Notwithstanding, 
the  urine  and  bile  were  both  found  to  be  sensibly  impreg- 
nated with  rhubarb.  In  one  experiment  with  a  dog,  the 
spleen  was  removed  four  days  before,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, the  urine  was  still  found  to  be  impregnated  with 
rhubarb.  Mr.  Home,  therefore,  retracts  an  opinion  which 
he  had  formerly  laboured  to  establish;  acknowledging  it 
to  be  ascertained, 

*  that  the  spleen  is  not  the  channel  through  which  the  infusion 
of  rhubarb  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  I 
had  formerly  been  led  to  believe,  and  therefore  the  rhubarb,  in 
my  former  experiments  detected  in  the  spleen,  must  have  been 
deposited  there  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  urine,  ami  m  the 
bile.' 

One  observation  of  Mr.  Home's  completely  confirms  our 
remark  on  the  insufficiency  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  experiment 
to  detect  prussiate  of  potash  in  the  blood.  He  says,  that 
in  half  an  ounce  of  serum,  nothing  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  the  prussiate  can  be  made  to  strike  a  blue  colour, 
when  the  test  (sulphate  of  iron)  is  added.    Now  Dr  W,'« 
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subject  had  not  taken  more  than  seven  grains  of  the  prus- 
siate  when  the  blood  was  examined.  The  proportion 
therefore  of  salt  which  might  be  presumed  present  in  the 
serum  examined,  was  not  a  tenth,  nor  perhaps  a  twentieth 
of  what  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  detect  it  by  a  solution 
of  iron. 
Wie  doubt  whether  the  facts  established  hy  this  itivesti- 

fation  are  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  torments  in- 
icted  on  the  miserable  animals  subjected  to  Mr.  Home's 
scalpels  and  ligatures.  But  this  is  a  subject  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  dwell  on.  To  talk  to  a  surgeon  and  an  anatomist 
on  the  liglits  of  the  animal  creation  to  their  lives  and  hap- 
piness, only  provokes  a  sneer  of  contempt. 

IX.  On  the  Composition  of  Zeolite,  by  James  Smithson^ 

Esq.  F.R.S. 

*  Zeolite  and  natrolite/  (says  Mr.  Smithson)  *  have  been  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  species  distinct  from  each  other,  from 
Mr.  Klaproth  having  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  soda 
and  no  lime  in  the  composition  of  the  latter,  while  Mr.  Vau- 
quelin  had  not  found  any  portion  of  either  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies, but  a  considerable  one  of  lime,  in  his  analysis  of  Zeolite.' 

The  zeolite  examined  by  Mr.  Vauquelin,  were  of  that 
species  which  Mr.  Haiiy  calls  mesotype.  Among  some 
specimens  of  minerals  lately  sent  to  Mr.  Smithson,  were 
found  a  cluster  of  zeolite  in  rectangular  tetrahedral  prisms, 
labelled  by  himself  *  Mesotype  pj/ramidee  du  depart  du 
puy  de  Doine.^  This  galre  Mr.  Smithson  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining,  whether  this  zeolite  did  or  did  not  contain 
soda  in  its  composition ;  and  whether  or  not  these  two 
bodies  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent species. 

Mr.  Smithson's  examination  has  been  entirely  unfavour- 
able to  the  separation  of  these  species.  Muriatic  acid 
extracted  from  10  grains  of  the  stone,  3.  15  grs.  of  muriate 
of  soda,  which  answers  to  1.  7  grains  of  soda.  The  com- 
plete analysis  of  this  portion  afforded, 

Silica,         4.  90. 

Alumina,  2.  70. 

Soda,  1.  70. 

Ice,  0.  95. 

X.  Expei-iments  and  Obsiervations  On  the  different  Modes 
;iri  whidi  Dpath  in  produced  by  certain  Vegetable  Poi- 
sons.    By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.     Communicated 
%  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Animal 
ChemUtry. 
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The  object  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  detailed  in  this 
paper,  appears  to  have  been  to  collect  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  animals  destroyed  by  poisons  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  sing'ular  substances  upon  the  ani- 
mal frame.  Alcohol  was  the  first  object  of  his  researches. 
In  animals  killed  by  injecting  proof  spirits  into  the  sto- 
mach, he  found  the  heart  acting  after  the  animal  had  been 
motionless  and  insensible.  The  symptoms  produced, 
therefore,  Mr.  Brodie  says,  arise  entirely  from  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  This  is  really  being  satis- 
fied with  mere  words.  As  the  animal  dies,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  are  of  course  destroyed.  How  can  death  or 
disease  be  produced,  if  the  functions  of  the  brain  conti- 
nued unimpaired?  However,  Mr.  Brodie  seems  to  have 
advanced  a  single  step  further,,  when  he  informs  us  that 
in  animals  killed  by  the  injection  of  spirits  into  the  sto- 
mach, he  has  found  this  organ  bear  the  marks  of  great  in- 
flammation, but  never  found  any  preternatural  appear- 
ances whatever  in  the  brain;  and  that  when  he  mixed 
rhubarb  with  the  spirits,  he  never  could  find  any  rhubarb 
in  the  urine.  We  doubt  not  that  his  conclusion  is  correct, 
that  the  alcohol  operates,  not  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
circulation,  but  by  the  mere  application  to  a  nervous  part, 
and  the  nervous  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  sto- 
mach and  the  brain. 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds^  and  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  aconite,  led  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  proof  spirit : 
the  heart  was  found  in  action,  when  apparently  the  animal 
was  dead.  The  activity  of  the  former  of  these  poisons  is 
truly  wonderful.  A  single  drop,  applied  to  the  tongue  of 
a  young  cat,  killed  it  in  five  minutes. 

*  While  engaged  in  these  experiments/  Mr.  Brodie  tells  us, 
I  dipped  the  blunted  end  of  a  probe  into  the  essential  oil,  and 
applied  it  to  my  tongue,  meaning  to  taste  it,  and  having  no  sus- 
picion that  so  small  a  quantity  could  produce  any  of  its  speci- 
fic effects  on  the  nervous  system ;  but  scarcely  had  I  applied  it, 
when  I  experienced  a  very  remarkable  and  unpleasant  sensation, 
which  I  referred  chiefly  to  the  epigastric  region ;  but  the  exact 
nature  of  which  I  cannot  describe,  because  I  know  nothing  pre- 
cisely similar  to  it.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness in  my  limbs,  as  if  I  had  not  the  command  of  my  muscles, 
and  I  thought  that  I  was  about  to  fall.  However,  those  sensa- 
tions were  momentary,  and  I  experienced  no  inconvenience 
whatever  afterwards.' 

The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco  has  effects  also  similar 
to  those  described;  but  (what  would  not  have  been  sus« 
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pected  a  priori)  there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  di- 
versity in  the  operation  of  the  infusion  of  tobacco.  We 
will  cite  the  first  experinaent. 

*  Four  ounces  of  infusion  of  tobacco  were  injected  into  the 
rectum  of  a  dog.  Four  minutes  after  he  reached,  but  did  not 
vomit;  he  then  became  faint,  and  lay  motionless  on  one  side  ; 
at  the  end  of  nine  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  injection,  the 
heart  could  not  be  felt ;  he  gasped  far  breath  at  long  intervals ; 
and  in  another  minute  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of 
life.  I  immediately  laid  open  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  heart  was  much  distended,  and  had  entirely 
ceased  to  contract ;  there  was  no  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines.' 

Three  other  experiments  gave  results  exactly  similar; 
that  is,  this  infusion  caused  the  heart  to  cease  to  contract 
as  soon  the  other  symptoms  of  death  had  taken  place. 
But  the  power  of  muscular  contraction  was  not  altogether 
destroyed:  it  appearing  that  the  heart  remained  sensible 
to  mechanical  stimulus;  and  making  an  artificial  respira- 
tion (as  described  by  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  Croonian  Lecture) 
the  circulation  was  for  a  time  restored.  Mr.  Brodie  at- 
tempted to  determine  experimentally  whether  the  power 
of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  over  the  heart  is  in  consequence 
of  its  being  absorbed :  upon  the  whole  he  is  induced  to 
believe  that  the  heart  is  influenced  through  the  niedium  of 
the  nervous  system ;  though  he  candidly  acknowledges 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  devise  any  experiment,  by 
which  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  opinion  might  be  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  doubt. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Brodie  examined  the  effect  of  poisons, 
when  applied  to  wounded  surfaces.  The  essential  oil  of 
almonds  and  the  juice  of  aconite  had  very  nearly  the  same 
effects  in  this  mode  of  application  as  in  the  former  method 
of  experimenting.  The  incision  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied had  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  wound.  The 
effects  were  similar  from  the  application  of  the  woorara; 
the  poison  with  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  arm  the 
points  of  their  arrows.  But  the  upas  antiar,  one  of  the 
powerful  vegetable  poisons  produced  by  the  island  of  Java, 
appears  to  act  like  the  infusion  of  tobacco  when  injected 
into  the  intestines,  by  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  stopping  the  circulation. 
Tlie  heart,  after  this  poison  had  been  applied  to  Oowound, 
was  found  to  beat  feebly  and  irregularly  before  either  the 
functions  of  the  mind,  or  the  respiration  appeared  to  be 
affected.    Respiration  was  performed  even  after  the  cir- 
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culation  had  ceased;  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  Wds 
found  after  death  to  contain  scarlet  bloody  which  is  a  de- 
monstration that  the  lungs,  and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Brodie 
thinks,  and  as  we  ourselves  think  too,  the  brain  hajd  con- 
tinued to  perform  in  a  degree  their  proper  functions. 

Mr.  Brodie  then  relates  some  extremely  cruel  experi- 
ments which  he  instituted  on  animals.  To  gratify  the  idle 
curiosity  (for  it  is  little  more  than  idle  curiosity)  to  know 
'through  what  medium  poisons  influence  the  brain  when 
applied  to  wounds  V  We  will  not  shock  our  readers'  sensi- 
bility by  recording  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  ap- 
peared that  neither  the  division  of  the  nerves,  nor  the  ob- 
struction of  the  thoracic  duct  interfere  in  the  slightest  de- 
gi-ee  with  the  effects  of  the  woorara.  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed then  that  this  poison  acts  on  the  brain  by  entering 
the  circulation  through  the  divided  veins.  Experiment 
appeared  to  confirm  this  idea ;  for  ligatures  passed  firmly 
round  the  limb  previous  to  the  insertion  of  the  poison  in 
three  separate  trials  appear  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  poison-.  In  these  trials  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brodie 
coincide  with  the  numerous  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Fon- 
tana  on  the  ticunas,  and  fully  establish  the  efficacy  of  the 
ligature  in  preventing  the  action  of  the  poison. 

The  very  last  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments  is  in  our 
opinion  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  richly  deserved  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  in  order  that  the  truth  to 
which  it  points  might  be  fully  established,  if  it  appears  to 
rest  upon  a  just  foundation.  It  was  upon  an  animal  (a 
rabbit)  which  lay  apparently  dead,  from  the  application  of 
a  single  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  to  a  wound  in 
the  side.  In  this  animal  Mr.  Brodie  inflated  the  lungs, 
making  an  artificial  respiration  thirty-five  times  in  a  mi- 
nute. In  six  minutes,  the  animal  moved  his  head  and 
leg^s,  and  made  an  effort  to  breathe.  He  was  then  seized 
with  canvuisionsj  and  again  lay  motionless,  but  continued 
tio  make  occasional  efrorts  to  breathe.  The  process  was 
continued  for  sixteen  minutes ;  when  he  breathed  sponta- 
neously, and  moved  his  head  and  extremities.  He  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  appeared 
perfectly  well. 

As  this  is  but  a  solitary  instance,  we  must  hesitate  in  de- 
termining whether  the  recovery  of  this  animal  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  or  was  simply  spon- 
taneous. 
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Art.  VI. —  Voyages  and  Travels,  in  the  Years  1809,  1810, 

•  and  1811;  containing  Statistical,  Commercial ^  and  Mis* 

cellaneous   Observations  on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 

Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey,    By  John  Gait,     London, 

Cadell  and  Davies,  1812,  4to.  £2  2^. . 

'  EVERY  man,'  says  our  author,  '  who  passes  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  pretends  to  some  superior  power  of  discri- 
mination, in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.'  Now,  in 
our  opinion,  Mr.  Gait  would  have  done  wisely  if  he  had 
founded  all  his  own  pretensions  to  taste  and  judgment  on 
the  single  circumstance  of  his  having  sailed  up  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  perhaps  if  he  had  made  the  sentence  which 
we  have  just  quoted  the  motto  of  his  title-page,  instead  of 
prefixing  it  to  a  section  of  his  work,  which,  in  the  shof  t 
space  of  a  page  and  a  half,  discusses  the  comparative  me- 
rits of  the  Italian  and  the  English  school,  and  describes 
moreover  the  barbers'  si^ns  in  the  city  of  Palermo,  (which 
he  insists  upon  it  are  pictures,  because  '  they  commonly 
represent  a  naked  arm,  just  punctured  by  a  lance,'  or 
rather,  we  suppose,  a  lancet,  ^  held  in  an  adjacent  hand') 
he  would  have  prepared  his  readers  in  some  degree  for 
what  they  are  to  expect  from  him,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented the  disappointment,  which  such  of  them  as  do  not 
possess  the  discriminating  tact  of  a  hackneyed  reviewer 
will  feel,  on  summing  up  the  information  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of  a  full- 
sized  quarto,  beautifully  printed  on  paper  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  set  off  with  a  becoming  width  of  margin. 
For  our  own  parts  we  confess,  that  we  discover  little  to 
praise  in  it  except  what  belongs  of  right  to  the  printer  and 
the  publisher ;  for  in  this  history  of  a  tour  over  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  have  scarcely 
met  with  a  single  observation,  which  is  not  insipid,  or  a 
single  fact,  except  such  as  regards  the  author  personally, 
which  can  be  considered  as  new,  or  as  at  all  interesting  to 
any  one  who  is  tolerably  conversant  with  modern  English 
literature.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has  ever  heard  of  the 
Mediterranean,  can  have  patience  to  go  through  Mr. 
Gait's  first  chapter,  short  as  it  is  ?  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  describe  the  outline  of  the  course  of  that  sea  from  Gib- 
raltar, where  he  made  his  first  perch  from  home,  back 
again,  through  all  its  windings,  to  Apeshill,  the  opposite 
mountain  in  Africa ;  in  which  all  that  is  not  trivial  is  ab- 
surd— where  we  are  gravely  told,  that  '  by  the  straits  of 
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the  Bosphorus  the  navio^ation  of  the  largest  vessels  maj 
not  only  be  extended  to  Russia,  but  nearly  to  the  confines 
of  the  Persian  empire ;'  and  are  thus  left  to  conjecture 
what  can  have  become  of  about  three  hundred  miles  of 
mountainous  country,  known  to  geographers,  almost  as 
long  ago  as  the  deluge,  by  the  names  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia.  To  make  amends,  however^  for  this  little  omis- 
sion, Mr.  Gait  is  so  familiarly  minute  in  the  next  para- 
graph, as  to  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  ^  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  by  a  neck  of  land  not 
half  so  broad  as  the  distance  between  Manchester  and 
London.'  After  such  a  sample  of  our  author's  manner, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  he  appears  to  be  a  tradesman. 
We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  indeed  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
conjecture,  whether  he  be  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer. 
I^e  is  no  less  fiyniliar  with  quiltings  and  thicksets  than 
wi^h  invoices  and  bills  of  sale ;  and  the  details  which  he 
occasionally  gives  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the  countries, 
lyhich  he  visited,  show,  that,  if  he  had  been  gifted  with 
mercantile  discretion,  he  would  have  confined  his  remarks 
to  this  subject,  .and  have  communicated  them  by  corres- 
pondence to  his  house  of  business,  instead  of  foisting  them 
into  a  book  which  is  little  likely  to  be  read  by  those  who 
alone  can  think  them  of  any  use,  and  which  we  apprehend 
will  be  thrown  aside  without  a  perusal  by  all  who  read 
either  for  pleasure  or  improvement.  Mr.  Gait's  zeal  iri 
behalf  of  his  profession  is  rather  greater  than  the  temper 
of  the  times  seems  to  warrant.  We  believe  we  feel  as 
much  respect  for  the  mercantile  character  as  is  due  to  it ; 
but  when  we  reflect  on  the  sordid  motives  which,  in  ques- 
tions of  great  political  importance,  have  fi-equently  in- 
fluenced the  decisions  of  the  high  and  mighty  pedlars  on 
the  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  honourable  court  of  direc- 
tors at  home,  we  are  pretty  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
condition  of  mankind  would  not  be  bettered  if  our  states- 
men were  to  act,  in  any  cases,  under  the  dictate  of  mer- 
chants. Let  us,  however,  hear  what  our  author  says  on 
this  subject. 

*  While  tbe  system  of  occasional  expedients,  and  the  moles-?^ 
latiou  of  points,  shall  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  our 
statesmen,  nothing  in  this  way,'  (namely,  the  way  that  Mr.  Gait 
himself  recommends)  *  suitable  to  the  private  character  pf  the 
nation,  can  be  ej^pected.' 

This  passage,  we  suppose,  was  written  by  Mr.  Gait  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  reading,  otherwise  it  has  very 
little  connection  with  his  subjeqt;  thpugh,  ^s  we  reniem- 
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ber,  something  of  the  kind  is  introduced  aptly  enough  in 
an  article  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviews.  Mr.  G. 
however,  continues : 

*  In  every  thing  that  relates  to  mercantile  concerns,  all  ouf 
treaties  have  hitherto  been  sinirular  monuments  of  oihcial  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  It  is  wonderful  that  men,  versed  only 
in  files  and  precedents,  should  still  have  the  arrogance  to  sup- 
pose themselves  capable  of  arranging  matters,  of  v/hich,  from 
their  education,  they  can  have  little  knowledge.' — P.  15. 

A  grand  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  is  afterwards  sug"gested  by  Mr.  Gait,  in 
what  he  says  of  the  Sicilian  nobditj,  in  p.  39,  whom  he 
advises  to  be  sent  to  pass  their  youth  in  the  country  houses 
of  merchants.  In  some  respects,  however,  Mr.  Gait  may" 
be  thought  to  have  carried  his  reverence  for  his  own  '  almal 
mater'  rather  too  far,  and  to  have  calculated  upon  conse- 
quences to  result  from  his  new  system,  which  appear  by  no 
means  to  be  infallible ;  for  if  this  article  can  be  made  to 
contain  one-tenth  part  of  the  animadversions  on  his  work, 
which  have  forced  themselves  upon  us,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  show,  that  our  author  himself  lies  as  much  open  to  th9 
charge  of  arrogance,  for  meddling  in  matters  above  the 
reach  both  of  his  understanding  and  his  education,  as.  the 
right  honourable  personage  himself  who  is  at  the  head  of 
his  majesty's  board  of  trade  can  possibly  do.  Mr.  Gait 
indeed  grasps  with  the  characteristic  greediness  of  his 
profession  at  every  idea  of  monopolizing  trade  to  our- 
selves, and  fettering  the  rest  of  the  world  with  imposts  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  any  share  in  its  ad- 
vantages. Tiie  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  he  says,  had  not?; 
^  any  visible  grandeur'  in  his  eyes,  and  he  considered  its 
value  as  doubtful,  till  the  thought  struck  him  of  levying 
a  toll,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Sound  duty  paid  to  jDen- 
mark,  on  foreign  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the  Medi- 
terranean :  and  further  on  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claiming against  the  ignorance  and  the  insigmficafit  charac- 
ter of  the  diplomatic  agent  whom  he  found  in  Sicily,  (which 
are  rather  hard  words  to  be  used  by  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Gait  to  such  a  one  as  Sir  William  Druramond)  because 
the  Americans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  that  island, 
though  there  is  no  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
two  nations,  (p.  42)  while,  in  Mr.  Gait's  opinion,  '  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  connexion  with  Sicily,'  au- 
thorize us  to  demand  '  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  Sicilians  with  colonial  produce.'  P.  13S.  Not  that 
JMr.  Gait  is  so  easily  satisfietl  as  to  stop  even  here :  he 
M  M  2 
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further  aspires  to  the  monopoly  of  supplying  Turkey  with 
coffee  ;*  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  recommends  it  to  our 
government  to  adopt  Mr.  Leckie's  plan  of  '  Britannizing' 
the  Turkish  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  for,  in  his  own 
words, 

*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  sooner  or  later,  France,  one 
way  or  another,  will  contrive  to  expel,  from  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions, the  few  inconsiderable  remnants  that  still  exist,  of  our 
Levant  factories.  We  should,  therefore,  take  some  decisive  way 
of  6xing  insular  establishments  in  the  Archipelago ;  establish* 
xnents,  which  our  navy  enables  us,  effectually,  to  protect,  and 
M  hich,  even  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  Turkey,  might  be 
rendered  perfectly  secure  if  judiciously  selected.  It  is  only  by 
extending  the  ramification  of  our  insular  policy  from  Malta, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.'— P.  135. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  pronouncing  it  to 
be  our  opinion,  that  this  stroke  of  policy  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  Mr.  Leckie's  scheme  of  insular  em- 
pire, is  too  infamous  to  be  attempted,  even  if  it  were  ex- 
pedient ;  but  fortunately  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  takes  a  statesman-like  view 
of  the  subject.  The  measure  which  he  and  our  author  re- 
commends, would,  as  its  first  consequence,  throw  us  again 
into  a  war  with  Turkey ;  of  which  the  successive  and  un* 
avoidable  consequences  would  be,  the  loss  of  honour  and 
the  waste  of  lives,  in  the  vain  defence  of  these  scattered 
and  unproductive  islands,  some  of  which  are  so  strong  by 
nature,  or  even  capable  of  being  so  fortified,  (if  we  except 
Candia,  and  that  would  take  twenty  thousand  men  to  gar- 
rison it)  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  natural  strength  of  a 
continental  power  surrounding  them  almost  on  every  side, 
whose  navy  might  be  increased,  safely  and  to  an  incalcu- 
lable ext6nt,  within  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  and  be 
manned  by  the  auxiliary  forces  of  whatever  power  should, 
upon  so  fair  a  pretence  as  our  seizure  of  their  territory, 
command  their  co-operation  in  the  war  against  England. 

Mr.  Gait  is  a  Scotchman;  at  least  we  judge  so  from  the 
pains  which  he  takes  in  commort  with  the  sillier  part  of  his 
countrymen,  to  sink  the  name  of  Englishman  under  that  of 
Briton.  He  does  not,  however,  appear,  to  have  recfeived 
even  that  mouthful  of  grammar-school  education,  which 
we  understand  to  be  general  in  Scotland,  or  he  never  could 
have  deformed  his  page  with  such  a  construction  as  that 
in  the  following  passage. 

*  Next  morning  1  went  to  the  seraglio,  and  I  was  first  intro- 
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duced  to  the  pashaw's  secretary,  a  cunning  clever  old  Turk. 
From  his  room,  I  was  conducted  through  many  a  labyrinthical 
turning  to  the  chamber  where  sat  the  "  semi-virumque  bovem" 
himself,  holding  a  curiously-carved  and  knotched  wooden  sceptre 
in  its  paw,  with  which  it  occasionally  scratched  its  neck/ 
P.  349. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Gait  is  quite  as 
unlucky  in  other  places,  where  he  attempts  to  conceal  his 
ignorance  of  the  learned  languages  (which,  by-the-bye,  it 
is  always  safer  to  confess),  by  making  quotations  from 
l^atin  poets,  or  by  decomposing  Greek  words.  '  Flumine,' 
{or  fulmine,  in  the  two  lines  from  the  Metamorphoses  in 
p.  221,  may  have  been  primarily  a  fault  of  the  printer,  but 
the  author  makes  such  faults  his  own,  if  he  is  unable  to 
correct  them ;  and  we  continue  to  think,  that  such  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Gait,  though  he  tells  us,  in  p.  147,  that 
'  Lacedemonia  signifies  the  country  of  the  devils ;'  or,  that 
in  the  word  Thermopylae,  '  Thermia  signifies  hot  water, 
and  pyle  ground;'  or,  still  more  learnedly,  in  p.  179,  that 
*  the  Greek  word    *  o^^f?,  which  is    written  by  Homer, 

aV<r»i?,  signifies,  obscure,  hidden,  i.e.  buried:'  which,  he 
adds,  is  the  primary  signification  of  the  English  word  Ae//, 
and  from  which  he  suggests,  that  w^e  may  nave  derived  to 
hide.  Notwithstanding  all  this  parade  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Homer's  language,  we  have  some  doubts 
in  our  own  mind  whether  Mr.  Gait  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  original  and  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  'It  is  impossible  to  believe,'  he  says,  p.  91, 
'  that  they  are  now  the  very  works  which  Homer  composed. 
It  is  not  credible,  that  froni  the  collection  of  the  parts  of 
the  Iliad  by  Lycurgus,'  which,  in  another  place,  he  styles 
the  importation  of  them,  '  down  to  the  translation  by  Pope, 
it  was  c6pied  without  improvement,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Pope  has  improved  on  Chaucer,  in  his  Temple  of 
Fame — probably,  in  some  similar  manner.'  Now  what  the 
translation  by  Pope  has  to  do  with  the  corruption,  or,  as 
Mr.  Gait  calls  it,  the  improvement  of  Homer,  is  quite  in- 
conceivable, unless  it  be,  that  Mr.  Gait  supposes  them  only 
different  editions  of  one  and  the  same  poem. 

There  still  remains  another  point  of  view  in  which  we 
have  to  contemplate  our  author  before  proceeding  to  the 
review  of  his  tour.  He  aims  at  being  thought  what  is 
called  an  esprit  fort,  a  man  who  has  raised  himself  above 
vulgar  prejudices,  or,  as  he  himself  would  perhaps  say,  a 
philosopher.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  prepared  to  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  philosophy  *  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches/  a  jumble  of  incoherent  opinions,  taken  up  at 
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random  from  the  Jast  book  he  happened  to  read,  or  the  last 
man  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  engrafted  on  the  pre- 
judices of  his  own  nursery.  Among  these  crudities,  ihe 
most  obstrusive  is  a  hatred  to  the  hierarchy,  or  the  clergy 
of  all  episcopalian  churches,  whom  he  familiarly  styles 
^  ecclesiastical  locusts :'  (p.  13.) — very  improperly  so  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  arid  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  story  which 
shows  how  useful,  if  nothow  necessary,  is  the  establishment 
of  the  priesthood  in  a  state  of  society  so  little  under  the 
government  of  reason  as  that  of  the  people  of  Sardinia. 

*  In  the  district  of  Ternpio,'  he  s^ys,  p.  9,  *  the  mountains  arc 
infested  with  banditti,  and  the  villages  are  often  at  war  with  one 
another.  A  feudal  animosity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  was  lately  pacihed  by  the  interference 
of  a  monk.  Tiie  armies  of  the  two  villages,  amounting  each  to 
about  four  hundred  men,  were  on  an  appointed  day  drawn  out  in 
order  of  battle,  front  to  front,  and  muskets  loaded.  Not  far 
from  the  spot,  the  monk  had  a  third  post  prepared,  consisting  of 
his  own  brethren,  with  all  the  crucifixes  and  images  that  they 
could  muster.  He  addressed  the  belligerents,  stating  the  various 
sins  and  wrongs  that  they  had  respectively  committed,  and 
she^\ing,  that  the  period  had  arrived  when  their  dispute  should 
cease, /cr  tli^  (Recount  current  of  aggressions  thtn  bcjanced.' 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  gv)od  monk  had  studied  hu' 
manity  in  the  same  school  with  our  author,  as  the  style  of 
his  preaching  would  lead  us  to  conclude ;  but  we  are  grati- 
fied at  hearing,  that  '  the  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect, 
.and  a  general  reconciiiatica  took  place.'  Now,  taking  for 
granted,  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  who  would  not,  instead 
of  inveighing  against  the  Sardinian  clergy,  rather  join  with 
Harris  in  admiring  '  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the 
church,  when,  by  her  antlvority,  she  endeavours  to  shorten 
ihe  scene  of  bloodshed  which  she  cannot  totally  prohibit' 

Again  Mr.  Gait  asserts,  that  '  in  Sicily,  as  in  other 
countries,'  (which  is  a  cut,  we  apprehend,  that  is  meant  to 
be  felt  at  home),  the  hierarchy  has  certainly  seen  the  best 
of  its  days.'     '  The  institutions  of  the  church,'  he  adds, 

f>.  ^5,  '  are  now  generally  estimated  by  their  temporal  uti- 
ity ;  and,  being  found  without  value  in  this  respect,  are  of 
course  deemed  oppressive.'  The  church  of  England,  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  bishops,  fares  no  better  with  our  au- 
thor than  those  of  Constantinople  or  of  Rome.'  '  St.  Paul,' 
he  says,  p.  ^31,  '  worked  at  his  trade,  that  he  might  not  be 
chargeable ;'  '  therefore  our  bishops'  (though  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  nothing  existed  like  an  incorporation  of  dif- 
ferent churches  under  territorial  governors,  like  modern 
bi^ops),  ^  ought  to  be  taught  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  sonm 
handici-aft  t^ade/  '  I  do  npt  know,'  he  says,  '  -why  a  Greek 
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archbishop's  house  may  not  be  called  a  palace,  and  himself 
a  grace,  as  well  as  any  other  metropolitan,'  p.  163 ;  and 
forgetting  that  the  English  bishops  are  called  so  only  be- 
cause they  are  lords  of  parliament,  he  calls  a  Greek  with 
whom  he  supped  at  Philippopoli,  '  the  right  reverend  fa- 
ther in  God,  his  lordship  the  bishop,'  who,  he  adds,  '  instead 
of  being  served  with  a  dram  in  a  glass,  saluted  the  bottle 
personally.'  When  he  mentions  the  hospitality  which  he 
received  from  the  Franciscans  of  Pati,  '  the  scene,'  he  says, 
*  was  just  like  a  dinner  of  one  of  the  monkish  fraternities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.'  P.  83.  On  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastics, we  have  the  following  curious  pieces  of  reasoning 
in  p.  95. 

*  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  Catania  was  gi-eater  than  the 
number  of  men  in  the  garrison.  The  troops  were  British,  and 
paid  by  the  British  nation.  The  expence  of  maintaining  the 
monks  could  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  soldiers;  so  that  the 
British  public,  it  may  be  said,  were  paying  the  ecclesiastics.' 

Ajid  again,  in  p.  102. 

*  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  fortresses  in  the  king- 
dom. The  garrison  was  a  British  regiment,  consisting  of  about 
six  hund;:dd  men.  In  the  town,  there  were  upwards  of  twelve 
hundred  ecclesiastics ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  gar- 
rison of  foreigners.' 

It  was  probaWy  in  Mr.  Godwin's  school,  that  our  author 
learned,  that  '  governments  can  only  do  negative  good ;' 
and  perhaps  in  the  preamble  of  one  of  the  French  consti- 
tutions, that  '  whenever  the  extortions  of  a  government 
reach  such  a  point  as  to  tax  beyond  the  means  of  paying, 
the  allegiance  of  the  subject  is  at  an  end,  and  rebellion  be- 
comes a  duty.' '  P.  229.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
he  may  have  adopted  the  other  doctrines  which  were  pro- 
mulgated by  the  revolutionary  philosophers,  but  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  in  what  modern  or  in  what  ancient  school 
Mr.  Gait  can  have  been  taught  to  associate  together  such 
discordant  ideas,  as  '  the  sufferings  of  Christ,'  and  'the 
different  stages  of  a  criminaVs  punishment.'  P.  62.  We 
feel,  that  we  have  not  in  our  nature  a  single  spark  of  the 
fire  of  persecution,  and  therefore  we  exercise  the  more  freely 
our  right  of  censuring  such  loose  and  unguarded  expres- 
sions. We  are  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Gait  has  sinned  oiily 
from  heedlessness,  and  that  he  was  not  even  aware  of  the 
suspicions  to  which  he  might  expose  hiaaself;  but  which, 
we  are  well  persuaded,  would  be  quite  unfounded :  other- 
wise, we  know  not  how  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  drawing 
So  strange  a  conclusion,  as  that  a  man  could  continue  to  be 
a  Presbyterian  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian. 
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That  Mr.  Gait  is  a  Presbyterian,  is  indisputable;  for 
nothing  but  affection  for  the  kirk  could  have  dictated  the 
following  sentence. 

*  During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Catania,  a  festival  occurred  in 
honour  of  the  virgin.  As  her  image  passed  the  guard-house,  the 
British  soldiers  were  turned  out,  and  presentetl  arms  to  the  image  I 
I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  this  illegal  iniquity.'     P.  95. 

We,  however,  will  not  let  it  pass  so  silently.  The  ini- 
quity, when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  consi- 
dered, is  somewhat  of  the  same  dye  as  though  a  Roman 
Catholic  were  to  pull  off  his  hat  in  a  Protestant  chapel,  or 
to  keep  it  on  in  a  Jews'  synagogue  (in  neither  of  which 
places  he  can  believe,  that  there  is  any  sanctity),  merely  in 
order,  that  he.  may  not  offend  against  the  prejudices  which 
are  respected  there. 

Such  is  the  person  who,  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
made  a  kind  of  trading  voyage,  has  ventuted  '  to  form  the 
design  of  giving  such  an  account  of  the  countries  connected 
with  the  Mediterranean  as  will  tend  to  familiarize  them  to 
the  British  public;  and  after  whom,  for  a  certain  time  at 
least,  we  are  doomed  to  walk.  Avanti  dunque^  Signor 
Cicerone^  and  be  assured,  that  through  the  whole  of  your 
tour,  your  faithful  reviewers  shall  be;  found  close  at  your 
heels. 

*  During  my  passage  from  Gibraltar  to  Sardinia,  the  heat,  in 
the  day-time,  was^  excessive.  After  sun-set,  the  air  became  agree- 
ably cool,  and  continued  pleasant  for  two  or  three  hours.  As 
Bjidnight  approached,  the  heat  was  renewed.  This  alternation 
seemed  to  be  regular.'     P.  7. 

\Ve  are  unwilling  to  contradict  what  is  by  any  means 
susceptible  of  interpretation,  and  therefore  we  beg  Mr. 
Gait  tp  recollect,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  his  cus^ 
tpm,  in  this  part  of  his  voyage,  to  tur7i  in  about  two  or  three 
hours  after  sun^set ;  and,  if  so,  he  may  very  easily  account 
^  for  this  alternation  in  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  when  he 
exchanged  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air  upon  deck  for 
th^  closeness  of  his  cabin.  After  visiting  Sardinia,  whose 
inhabitants,  we  are  tpld,  *  have  yet  much  to  learn,  not  only 
in  ciyil  intercourse,  but  in  the  delicacies  that  should  attend 
it,'  p.P; — ^and  of  which  delicacies,  we  are  given  to  under-, 
staiid,  in  a  note,  that  a  chamber-pot  is  not  the  least  essen^ 
tial,^  our  author  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and  was  landed  from 
jthe  Malta  packet  at  Gijrgenti,  the  filthiness  of  which  reminds 
Jiiip  of  Edinburgh, 

^  ^''e  fiftd  Mr.  Galtftgaja,  in  p.  l^,  seajrchiflg  for  this  '  isoHUJion  utensil,* 
MB^ef  th.e  J)€^  of  a  Spartan  pr.inc#ss. 
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*  At  the  post  house/  he  says,  *  I  got  mules  to  carry  my  lug« 
gage  to  the  city,  and  a  horse  for  myself.  Sending  forward  the 
mules,  I  proceeded,  by  the  temples,  in  company  with  our  consul, 
who  was  so  good  as  to  act  as  my  Cicerone,  to  the  ruins  of  Agri- 
gentum.'     P.  16. 

He  then  describes,  in  less  time  than  they  could  have  been 
pointed  out  to  hira,  three  temples,  a  mausoleum,  and  the 
catacombs — ail  of  which,  whatever  the  ancients  may  have 
thought  of  the  grandeur  of  A«^rigentum,  '  he  pronounces 
to  be  infinitely  outdone  by  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields,  London.' 

*  The  cathedral,'  he  says,  p.  18,  *  is  a  large  plain  structure, 
and  celebrated  chiefly  for  a  remarkable  echo.  A  person  standing 
behind  the  high  altar,  hears  the  slightest  whisper  uttered  at  the 
west  door,  although  the  distance  is  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred feet.  This  echo  is  but  a  trifling  curiosiity,  not  half  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  echoes  in  the  alcoves  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  a  whisper  articulated  in  any  of  them  on  the  one  side,  is 
heard  in  the  opposite,  in  despite  of  the  noise  of  the  carriages.' 

All  this  must  be  very  flattering  to  our  English  architects : 
their  brethren  in  the  kindred  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
are  not,  however,  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  zn  equal 
share  of  Mr.  Gait's  approbation.  Among  the  former,  he 
remarks,  that 

'  there  is  a  vicious  propensity  to  surpass  nature.  Her  simplicity, 
vigour,  and  graces,  are  rejected  for  some  metaphysical  conception 
of  beauty,  which  the  Italian  painters  never  appear  to  have  stu- 
died. *  If  criticism,*  he  continues,  *  be  the  art  of  detecting 
deviations  from  nature,  the  presumption  that  oversteps  her  mo- 
desty, deserves  chastisement  as  much  as  the  vulgarity  that  dis- 
figures her.' 

Here  we  must  observe,  that  our  author  seems  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  ad- 
vises the  students  of  the  lloyal  Academy,  in  imitation  of 
the  great  Italian  painters,  to  raise  their  minds  from  the 
study  of  particular  forms  to  the  contemplation  of  ideal 
beauty.  Hut  if  beings  of  supernatural  beauty  are  unfit  to 
be  represented  in  painting,  they  are  still  less,  according  to 
Mr.  Gait,  a  legitimate  subject  for  sculpture. 

*  Angels  and  spirits,  of  any  sort  or  shape,'  he  says,  p.  78, 
«  certainly  ought  never  to  be  placed  on  the  same  pedestals  with 
mortals ;  because,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  chissel  to  endow  them 
with  that  airiness  of  appearance  which  is  essential  to  mark  the 
diflerence  between  them  and  the  beings  of  this  world.  One  can 
hardly  think,  without  shrinking,  of  the  ridiculous  idea  which 
posterity  must  entertain  of  our  taste  in  sculpture,  by  the  Bri- 
tannias.  Fames,  and  other  horrible  images,  which  will  scare 
them  from  looking  at  our  national  monuments.  There  are  two 
•heesemongers^  with  wings,  in  St,  Paul's,  exhibiting  a  couple  of 
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double  Gloucesters,  otl  which,  strange  drawings  6f  twciiaval 
officers  have  been  scratched !  They  ought  to  have  had  thei^ 
heads  broken  by  the  first  stone-cutter's  apprentice  that  ha|)pened 
to  see  them/ 

We  appeal  to  our  readers,  for  we  confess  ourfeelvfeS  un- 
able to  decide,  whether  we  ought  most  to  admire  the  heat-* 
ness  of  Mr.  Gait's  style  or  the  justness  of  his  criticistti. 
To  make  the  tour  of  feiicilj  without  examining  Mount  Etna, 
is  like  visiting  Rome  without  seeing  the  pope  :  accordingly, 
'  after  viewing  the  antiquities,'  Mr.  Gait  proceeded  to- 
wards Catania,  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found,  that  it 
was  useless  to  think  of  ascending  to  the  crater,  and  '  he 
therefore  endeavoured  to  appease  his  curiosity  by  the  per- 
suasion, that  probably  very  little  worth  the  (rouble  of  the 
journey  was  to  be  seen.'  Mr.  Gait  calls  one  of  his  chapters 
'  the  court,*  about  the  difficulties  of  seeing  which,  to  a 
gentleman  of  his  rank,  he  is  not  quite  so  ingenuous  as  in 
what  he  says  about  Mount  Etna.  On  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  as  familiarly  about  the  king,  and  as  feelingly  about 
the  queen,  as  though  he  had  kissed  the  hands  of  both  of 
them,  and  they,  in  return,  had  unbosomed  themselves  to 
him.  He  is,  however,  more  at  home  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Sicilian  character. 

*The  Sicilians  are  rather  a  sly  than  a  cunning  race;  perhaps 
no  nation  in  Europe  possesses  so  much  naivete  (naivete.)  Lo- 
quacious and  ingenious,  they  make  more  use  of  persuasion  in 
trieir  dealings  than  any  other  people.  It  is  not  enough,  that  a 
Sicilian  objects  the  high  price  of  what  he  desires  to  purchase :  he 
expatiates  on  the  inferiority  of  nhe  quality  ;  recals  to  recollection 
how  long  he  has  been  a  customer ;  enumerates,  one  by  one, 
counting  them  on  his  fingers,  the  circumstances  of  unlucky  bar- 
gains that  he  has  had  ;  flatteringly  contrasts  the  opulence  of  the 
English  \<ith  the  poverty  of  the  Sicilians ;  animadverts  on  the 
politics  of  the  government;  magnifies  the  value  of  his  ready 
money ;  insinuates,  that  he  may  change  his  merchant ;  und  ofte» 
retires,  and  returns  several  times',  before  he  offers  his  ultimatuni. 
Nor  in  selling,  does  he  practise  less  address.  Th^re  is  not  a 
single  point  of  his  wares  that  does  not  possess  something  extra- 
-ordinary  or  beautiful :  no  other  shop  in  the  town  has  any  thin^ 
like  them ;  so  cheap  or  so  excellent.  If  the  price  be  high,  what 
will  you  give?  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  Sicilian  refuses  the  offer  of 
an  Enghshman.'     P.  114. 

We  copy  the  foUoyving  important  chapter  at  full  l^ri^th, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  th6  improvement  which 
is  therein  suggested,  be  adopted,  his  royal  highness,  th^ 
commander-in-chief,  as  well  as  the  lords  ot  the  admiralty, 
will  recommend,  that  Mr.  Gait  should  be  paid  oiit  of  the 
droits  of  admiralty  or  some  such  disposable  fund,  a  sum 
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of  money  equal  at  least  to  what  the  nation  will  save  by  so 
efficacious  and  so  economical  a  reform. 

'  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUNPOWDER. 

*  The  festivals  in  honour  of  the  saints,  are,  like  other  occasions 
for  demonstrating  loyalty  and  attachment,  celebrated  with  loud 
explosions  of  gunpowder.  In  the  town  of  Noto,  a  substitute  for 
this  effect  has  been  contrived,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
inijenuity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  so  very  cheap,  that  it  ought 
to  be  recommended  to  our  fleets  and  armies.  Not  that  it  would 
answer  military  purposes;  but  for  all  the  festal  noises  of  gun- 
powder, it  would  do  perfectly  well.  It  consists  of  persons,  in 
pairs;  clapping  thin  planks  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce, 
at  each  stroke,  a  smart  rescuinding  culverin-like  smack !'  P.  103. 

On  aniving  at  Malta,  Mr.  Gait  finds  it  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  supine  indifference  of  our  government,  which 
neglects  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  situation, 
where,  he  says,  '  w-e  possess  a  fulcrum,  on  ^viiich  we  might 
construct  engines  sufficient  to  move  the  wkole  Mahomedan 
world.'  But  he  does  not  tell  us  to  what  purpose  we  should 
make  so  great  a  movement,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
would  be  productive  only  of  mischief;  and  which,  no  doubt, 
would  raise  wonder  among  reasonable  people  of  all  nations, 
that  England  should  make  sudi  a  foolish  use  of  her  strength 
and  her  means. 

'  Nothing  that  approximates  to  the  definition  of  a  tree, 
is  to  be  descried  within  the  whole  range  of  view,  from  the 
highest  watch-tower  on  the  battlements  of  the  city.'  P.  121, 

Which,  1)y-the-bye,  is  far  from  being  accurate ;  for  oranges 
grow  in  Malta,  and  in  such  quantities  as  even  to  be  an  ar* 
tide  of  exportation. 

In  the  Island  of  Cerigo  (orSerigo,as  Mr.  Gait  is  pleased 
to  write  it),  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  formed  a  part  of 
the  xSeptinsular  republic,  and  was  invaded  and  taken  from 
the  French  by  the  JEnglish  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gait  found, 
that  a  public  school  was  established,  which,  '  since  tlie  ar- 
rival of  the  British,'  he  says,  '  has  been  placed  on  a  highly 
respectable  footing.'  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
join  with  him  in  admiring  the  plan  of  education  which  has 
been  adopted  there.  '  The  children  are  taught  classic  and 
romaic  Greek  f  also  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  with  writing 
and  arithmetic;  and  they  receive  a  slight  tincture  of  mathe- 
matics.' P.  141.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more 
injudicious  than  the  greatest  part  of  this.  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  are  more  than  useless  in  the  education  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks.  The  generality  of  them  ought  to  betaught  only 
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their  own  language,  the  Romdika^  and  a  few  books,  if  there 
are  none  such  already,  might  easily  be  translated  into  it 
from  other  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 
sciences.  The  class  above  the  common  people  should 
learn  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  construction 
and  enriching  the  vocabulary  of  the  vulgar  language, 
which,  by  such  means,  would  soon  become  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  expressive  of  all  the  jargons  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, where  no  people,  except  the  Germans  and  Russians, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  northern  nations,  possess  what 
can  be  called  a  language.  To  teach  French  to  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  is  to  forward  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  who,  as 
Mr.  Gait  says, 

*  has,  not  long  since,  with  that  masterly  decision  which  has  often 
almost  anticipated'  (superseded),  *  the  necessity  of  other  mea- 
sures, declared,  that  the  Ionian  islands,  the  very  islands  in  our 
possession,  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  French  empire.  By  this 
politic  impudence,  he  has  revived,  in  them,  the  courage  of  the 
partisans  of  France,  and  dismayed  the  confidence  of  our  friends, 
who  now  look  forward  to  become  subjects  of  Napoleon,  and  ne- 
cessarily, in  consequence,  regard  our  possession  of  the  island, 
only  as  the  temporary  occupancy  of  military  posts  during  the 
war.'     P.  157. 

Our  tourist  next  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and 
landed  at  Marathonesi,  in  the  Morea.  Here  he  must  have 
had  an  open  field  for  observation,  for  we  scarcely  recollect 
to  have  met  with  any  mention  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  and  particularly  of  Lacedaemon, 
in  the  journal  of  English  travellers.  All,  however,  that 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Gait,  is,  that  he  passed  through  the 
country  with  as  much  haste  and  as  little  curiosity  as  a  king's 
messenger  carrying  dispatches. 

*  The  Mainots,'  he  says,  *  are  considered  as  robbers,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  destroy  states  and  desolate  empires ;  and 
pirate^,  because  their  cruisers  are  only  boats.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  of  a  petticoat  of  cotton  cloth,  a  few  iaches  from 
the  bottom  of  which  a  broad  stripe  of  blue  or  of  red  is  the 
only  ornament.  They  wear  a  short  bed-gown  for  their  upper 
dress,  and,  on  their  heads,  a  handkerchief  fixed  to  the  little  Gre- 
cian red  cap.  They  appeared  to  be  the  chief  labourers  of  the 
field."     P.  151. 

The  sultan,  Mr.  Gait  tells  us,  has  the  nomination  of  the 
governor  of  this  district,  who  is  always  to  be  a  Spartan, 
on  condition,  that  no  Turk  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country ;  and  the  terms  of  this  agreement  have  not  been 
infringed. 

As  for  the  antiquities  in  this  part  of  Greece,  we  must  be 
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satisfied  in  hearing  from  Mr.  Gait,  that  there  remain  some; 
but  what  thej  are,  must  be  left  to  future  travellers  to  dis- 
cover. 

*  When  we  had  taken  some  refreshment/  says  our  author, 
*  we  went  out  to  walk.  Several  boys  followed  us,  and  pointed 
out  an  inscription  on  a  rock,  in  very  ancient  Greek  characters. 
The  doctor  of  the  town,  a  talkative  native  of  Corfu,  fell  in  with 
us  as  we  were  returning  home,  and  told  us,  that  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  one  that  could  read  the  inscription/     P.  151. 

And  thus  ends  Mr.  Gait's  account  of  it.  '  The  famous 
towns  of  Greece,'  he  says,  p.  175,  '  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  places  where  recollections  and  trains  of  thought 
are  excited,  than  as  affording  spectacles  deserving  of  no- 
tice ;'  of  which  recollections  and  trains  of  thought  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  given  as  a  tolerably  fair  specimen. 

*  We  took  some  refreshment  at  Megara,  and  while  the  horses 
were  baiting,  walked  round  the  town,  to  see  the  antiquities,  which 
consist  of  a  few  inscriptions,  and  statues,  headless  and  limbless, 
and  almost  all  shapeless.  If  we  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
the  stones  of  the  walls  yielding  those  harmonious  sounds  which 
they  imbibed  from  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  number  of  very  pretty  Greek  girls,  dancing  to  their  own 
singing/     P.  178. 

Others  of  his  recollections  consist  of  what  he  modestly, 
though  not  modestly  enough,  calls  '  obscure  gropings  at 
the  elucidation  of  ancient  mythology.'  These,  he  says, 
should  be  received  with  indulgence;  but  what  indulgence 
can  be  shewn  to  a  man  who  dares  to  write  explanations  of 
a  mythology  with  which  he  is  so  little  acquainted,  as  not  to 
know  the  office  or  even  the  names  of  the  most  common  of 
the  heathen  deities  ? 

'  In  the  course  of  our  ride,'  he  says,  p.  160,  '  we  did  not 
happen  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  but  we  crossed  se- 
veral of  its  tributary  streams ;  and  our  ears  were  refreshed  with 
the  sound  of  waters  purling  under  bushes.  The  prattle  of  these 
little  nerei^s  was  an  agreeable  solace  after  the  hoarse  roaring  of 
Neptune.' 

Mr.  Gait  appeals,  in  a  very  triumphant  manner,  to  the 
author  of  the  V^enetian  Cognizione  della  Mitologia,  in  proof 
of  Moses  being  Bacchus,  and  of  Nisa  being  the  anagram  of 
Mount  Sinai ;  but  if  he  had  studied  Tooke's  Pantheon,  he 
would  have  learned,  that 

•  the  marine  nymphs  who  preside  over  the  seas,  are  called  Ne- 
reides or  Nerinse,  from  the  sea-god  Nereus  ;  while  those  who  pre- 
side over  the  fountains,  are  called  Naiades  or  Naides,  from  the 
Greek  word  moo,  to  flow. 

A  ^eat  number  of  Mr.  Gait's  pages  are,  however;  filled 
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with  '  gropings'  of  a  like  kind,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
not  very  freq^uently  be  groped  out  for  the  sake  of  being 
read. 

For  some  reason  or  other  our  author  had  taken  up  an 
tinfavourable  opinion  of  the  modern  Greeks,  evei\before 
he  set  his  foot  in  their  country.  He  talks  of  being  received 
*  with  all  the  habitual  and  fraudulent  sycophancy  of  hi& 
nation'  by  almost  the  first  Greek  at  whose  door  he  knock- 
ed. '  If  sycophancy  and  obsequiousness  were  meat  and 
drink,'  he  says,  p.  161,  '  we  might  have  supped  most 
heartily.'  But  what  right  had  Mr.  Gait  to  expect  not  only 
the  warm  welcome,  but  also  the^  solid  fare  of  an  Englisn 
inn  from  strangers,  whom  we  suspect  he  was  backward  in 
rewarding  for  their  hospitable  treatment.  We  find  him  in 
Sicily  behaving  unworthily  of  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman,  which  he  occasionally  assumed  on  his  travels, 
by  skulking  out  of  the  Museum  of  the  Benedictines,  in  order 
to  avoid  making  the  customary  present  to  the  librarian 
(p.  93) ;  afterwards,  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylas,  he  and  his 
companion  absolutely  disgraced  themselves  by  galloping 
away  from  a  single  Albanian  soldier,  who  demanded  the 
toll  which  he  was  authorized  to  do  from  travellers,  and 
leaving  their  Turkish  guide  to  settle  the  business  by  paying 
eighteen-pence  for  tliem,  p.  209.  We  find  him  too  avail- 
ing himself  unmercifully  of  all  the  privileges  which  a 
Turkish^r;?zcfw,  or  travelling  passport,  gives  to  foreign 
travellers— breaking  open  the  houses  of  poor  helpless 
women,  and  dragging  the  master  of  a  family  before  a 
Turkish  magistrate,  '  to  be  flogged,  imprisoned,  or  fined,' 
for  refusing  admittance  to  a  rude  band  of  strangers,  who 
thundered  at  his  gate  in  the  ^ead  of  the  night ;  p.  172. 
For  decency's  sake  let  such  a  man  cease  to  complain  of  a 
reception  which  could  scarcely  be  more  than  his  conduct 
brought  upon  himself. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter : 
'  At  Mistra,  we  were  directed  to  a  Greek  house,  usually  fire- 
quented  by  the  British  travellers,  where  we  got  a  very  good 
apartment ;  and  if  sycophancy  and  obsequiousness  were  meat 
and  dririk^e  might  have  supped  most  heartily.  My  companion, 
never  having  seen  any  Greeks,  except  the  brief  speaking 
Maiuots,  who  scarcely  in  any  thing  but  in  the  words  of  their  lan- 
guage resemble  the  modern  Greeks,  was  charmed  with  the 
inanners  of  our  host ;  but  the  gilding  of  ^compliment  will  not  pass 
for  the  substance  of  hospitality.  We  were  obliged,  in  the  end^^ 
to  order  our  own  servant  to  superintend  the  providing^  of  our 
meals  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay/ 
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Mr.  Gait  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Athens. 

*  In  point  of  influence  on  the  imagination,'  he  says,  p.  186, 

*  all  the  elaborate  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Erectheuuj, 
theJPandros^um,  and  the  Propylia,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the 
ivied  cloisters  of  a  monastery,  or  the  ruder  masses  of  a  feudal 
castle.' 

After  such  a  passage  what  idea  are  we  to  form  to  ourselves 
of  a  future  publication,  with  which  our  author  threatens  us, 
which,  he  says,  is  to  contain  the  particular  observations 
that  he  made  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens  during  his  first 
voyage  to  Greece?  Are  we  to  judge  of  the  minuteness  of 
his  research  by  the  examples  which  he  has  already  exhi- 
bited to  us,  in  what  he  says  of  other  celebrated  cities, 
namely,  that  '  there  is  little  about  Argos  to  detain  a 
stranger,'  or  that  '  Corinth  offers  as  little  as  Argos  to  the 
attention  of  the  traveller.'  Both  which  sentences,  short 
^s  they  are,  are  still  too  long  for  our  patience.  Or  are  we 
to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  froni  that  which 
he  has  given  us  of  the  architectural  remains  of  other  cities  ? 
of  Salonika  for  instance. 

*  The  curiosities  of  Salonika  consist  of  fragments  of  the  mag* 
nificence  of  the  ancient  Thessalonica.  The  most  esteemed  is  a 
colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  caryatides,  om 
of  ivhich  represents  Leda  and  the  swans  I'     P.  228. 

And  this  blunderer  (for  our  patience  is  quite  at  an  end> 
is  hardy  enough  to  think  of  continuing  the  descriptions  of 
Athens,  which  have  been  left  us  by  men  of  learning  and  of  ^ 
science,  such  as  Spon  and  Chandler,  and  Stewart ! 

At  Salonika  Mr.  Gait  and  his  fellow  traveller  made  aft 
agreement  with  a  Tartar  to  provide  them  with  horses,  and 
to  guard  them  to  Constantinople.     This  man,  he  says, 

•  3or«  an  excellent  character  among  all  the  consuls,  and  we 
found  he  deserved  it.  Being  very  pious  he  kept  the  fast  of  the 
ramadan  with  exemplary  severity,  and  he  never  passed  a  beggar 
on  the  road  without  bestowing  alms.  We  invited  him  sometimes 
to  taste  our  punch  or  wine,  but  he  told  us  that  he  wished  to  go,, 
after  death,  into  paradise,  and  steadily  refused.  I  scarcely  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  a  more  decorous  and  sedate  character.* 
P.  237. 

When  our  travellers  left  Salonika  they  expected  that 
their  road  lay  through  the  ruins  of  Philippi ;  and  on  find- 
ing that  they  were  mistaken, 

'  We  were,  of  course,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  *  a  little  disappointed,  but 
we  did  not  think  tliat  the  sight  of  Philippi  would  repay  us  for 
the  trouble  of  seeking  it.'     P.  239. 

In  p.  244  is  an  attempt  at  frightening  the  reader,  by 
describing  a,  ride  in  the  d^rk,  as  Mr*  Gait  wishes  us  to 
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believe,  but.  we  discover  light  enough  in  it  to  lay  open  the 
folly  of  the  deceit.  The  whole  is  ridiculous,  but  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  speaks  for  itself. 

*  Soon  after  a  spark  happened  to  glance  from  the  hoof  of  the 
Tartar's  horse  immediately  before  me,  and  shewed,  through  an 
opening  in  the  bushes  which  lined  the  lower  side  of  the  road, 
that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice.  There 
was  just  enough  of  twilight  to  shew  the  trees  which  hung  from 
the  sides  at  a  great  depth  below,  and  a  lower  deep  still  opening. 
I  turned  round  to  desire  my  friend  to  look  down.  He  was 
riding  unguardedly  on  the  very  edge/     P.  246. 

Now  we  venture  to  lay  a  wager  that  Mr.  Gait  and  his 
friend  saw  all  this  by  day-light,  provided,  however,  they 
saw  it  all ;  for  no  spark,  and  no  succession  of  sparks,  that 
ever  '  glanced  from  a  horse's  hoof  (except  the  horse  were 
called  Fyrois,  Eous,  iEthon,  or  Phlegon)  could  have 
enabled  our  adventurous  sparks  to  have  peeped  down  this 
'  great  depth'  into  the  '  lower  deep  still  opening.* 

Of  the  other  incidents  of  his  journey,  till  he  reached 
Constantinople,  there  are  some  which  may  be  believed  of 
Mr.  Gait,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  them  of 
any  one  else ;  and  there  are  besides  some  assertions  which 
stand  very  insecurely,  though  backed  with  all  the  weight 
of  our  author's  authority;  of  the  latter  sort  is  the  anecdote 
of  a  Turkish  soldier,  in  p.  250. 

*  We  inquired  of  them,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  *  why  they  had  left 
the  war;  and  one  of  them  verj/  sensibh/ said,  because  it  was 
much  harder  work  than  to  toil  in  the  fields ;  adding,  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  slave  to  the  Russians,  and  sweat  for  them  than 
ba  so  harassed  and  exposed  to  the  loss  of  limbs  and  life  !' 

'  Constantinople,  seen  from  the  harbours,'  says  our 
author,  p.  255^  '  greatly  resembles  London,  seen  from  the 
Thames,'  which  can  be  believed  only  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  the  one  nor  heajrd  of  the  other  of  these  cities. 
The  church  of  tSt.  Sophia  he  pronounces  to  be  a  very 
clumsy  structure — '  in  point  of  workmanship  it  is  im- 
mensely inferior  to  Westminster  abbey' — with  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  (formed,  it  is  true,  from  the  engra- 
vings of  St.  Sophia  in  Greiot's  Voyage  de  Constantinople) 
it  cannot  in  any  respect  be  compared. 

'  The  most  remarkable  of  its  ornaments  are  eight  columns  of 
red  porphyry,  which  Aurelian  placed  originally  in  the  Temple 
of  tlie  Sun,  and  eight  others  of  gree7i  porphyry,  a  gift  from  the 
magistrates  of  Ephesus.' 

From  which  passage  we  are  necessarily  led  to  conclude, 
that  Mr.  Gait  cannot  distinguish,  even  when  they  are  both 
before  his  eyes,  between  verd  antique  and  porphyry  (each 
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of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  green  or  the  red  colour 
of  the  stone)  notwithstanding  lie  throws  out  some  very . 
sagacious  conjectures  in  p.  140  about  the  composition  of 
porphyry,  which  he  calls  a  paste,  and  about  the  etymology 
of  its  name,  which  he  thinks  may  corroborate  this  opinion. 

In  speaking  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Soliman,  he  adverts 
to  the  story  of  an  insult  which  was  offered  to  the  Russian 
ambassador,  '  and  the  drove  that  attended  him'  to  see  it,  a 
few  years  ago.  '  The  sultan,'  he  says,  '  on  being  informed 
of  the  affair,  sent  to  the  ambassador,  and  persuaded  him  to 
pocket  the  affront  with  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling.' General  Tamara.  was  the  ambassador  alluded  to. 
We  are,  however,  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  was 
not  so  easily  (or  at  least  not  by  such  means)  persuaded  to 
pocket  the  affront,  for  we  have  jiever  heard  of  his  having 
been  knouted  and  sent  to  Siberia,  which  mc  are  certain 
would  have  been  the  case  if  this  part  of  the  story  were 
true.  The  history  of  '  this  terrible  uproar,'  if  it  be  worth 
enquiring  into,  may  be  known  from  the  gentlemen  of  Lord 
Elgin's  embassy,  who  actually  constituted  a  part  of  '  the 
drove  that  attended'  General  Tamara.  In  justice  to  the 
Turkish  character  we  insert  the  following  passage. 

*  In  the  dock-yard/  says  Mr.  Gait,  p.  265,  *  I  saw  a  number 
of  Russian  prisoners  employed  on  the  public  works.  I  did  not 
hear  that  the  Turks  exacted  from  their  prisoners  any  extraordi- 
nary labour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  told  that,  having 
divided  them  into  bands,  the  divisions  alternately  relieved  eacfi 
otb^r.' 

We  omit,  for  reasons  which  our  readers  will  guess  at, 
all  that  Mr.  Gait  says  about  tlie  antiquities  of  Constanti^ 
nople ;  and  even  all  that  he  says  about  the  bazars,  or  shops ; 
for  no  person  can  believe  him  when  he  says,  '  that  a  single 
coffee-cup,  a  star,  and  a  flower,  with  two  or  three  loose 
diamonds,  constitute  the  whole  stock  of  the  most  respecta* 
ble  jeweller.'  We  pass  over,  too,  as  wholly  undeserving 
of  notice,  all  that  he  says  about  the  state  of  society  among 
the  Franks,  from  which  he  confesses  that  he,  a&  a  British 
traveller,  was  excluded,  on  account  of  its  being  '  under  the 
trust  and  control  of  the  Freiich  minister;'  and  yet  he 
asserts  it  to  be  '  more  vicious  than  that  of  any  metropolis 
in  Christendom.' 

*  Among  tlie  ancient  inhabitants/  he  says,  *  there  is  an  here- 
ditary laxity  of  private  morality,  and  public  feeling  is  in  a  state 
Otf  reprobation.  Foreigners,  early  settled  in  the  country,  cease 
to  wonder  at  what  is  so  common ;  but  strangers  are  filled  with 
amazement  and  disgust.' 

Ckit.  Rev.  Vol.  1,  May,  1812.  N  n 
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All  which  is  so  completely  foolish  as  to  be  even  without 
any  meaning;  and  we  defy  him  to  explain  intelligibly  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  '  public  feeling,'  in  a  society  which 
consists  of  a  few  foreign  merchants  from  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  of  persons  attached  to  the  difterent  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  states  of  Christendom. 

*  Among  the  public  buildings  of  this  capital,'  he  says,  p.  265, 
*  the  residence  of  the  British  minister  is  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
Ctious.  It  stands  in  a  large  enclosure,  that  might  be  converled 
into  something  like  a  pleasure  ground ;  and,  both  in  the  external 
and  ioternal  architecture,  resembles  an  English  manorial  man- 
sion. The  chief  expense  of  this  edifice  was  defrayed  hy  the 
Ottoman  govcrnmenty  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of 
Egypt: 

The  concluding  sentence  is,  in  one  respect,  deserving  of 
attention.      We  have  before  heard,  that    the    Ottoman 
government  gave  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Elgin  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  purchasing  a  piece 
of  land,  and  building  a  palace  for  the  English  ambassador; 
and  moreover,  that  when  his  Lordship  laid  the  foundation 
stone,  he  applied  for  an  inscription  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.   Gell,  and  Mr.  Thornton,   was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  that  the  doctor,  in  the  belief 
that  the  whole  was  the  gift  of  the  Porte,  suggested  that 
something  like  '  Britanniae  ultrici  ob  iEgyptum  restitutum,' 
would  not  be  inappropriate ;  and  yet  we  have  the  authority 
of  one  of  Lord  Elgin's  successors,  in  a  public  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  believing  that 
^  the  Turkish  court  made,only  a  grant  of  land  in  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  that  a  palace  might  be  there  erected  for 
the  13ritish  embassy;'  in  confirmation,  indeed,  of  which,  the 
sum  of  24,092/.  19^.  \\\d.  exclusive  of  exchequer  fees,  was 
shewn  to  have  been  passed  in  the  public  accounts  for  the 
expenses  of  raising  the  building. 

*  The  British  legation  at  the  sublime  Porte  consists  of  two 
departments,  which  may  be  called  the  deliberative  and  the  exe- 
cutive. The  deliberative  is  composed  of  the  minister  and  the 
secretaries,  who  come  from  England;  and  the  executive  is 
formed  of  the  interpreters,  who  are  natives  of  the  country,  and 
subjects  of  the  sultan.  The  former  consists  of  persons  almost 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  Ottoman  government ; 
the  latter,  of  persons  both  theoretically  and  practically  ignorant 
of  the  British  government;  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 

of  the  British  spirit.'- *  With  the  ministers  of  the  sultan  the 

British  minister  can  hold  no  direct  intercourse.  He  cannot 
utter  one  syllable  of  representation,  nor  write  one  word  of 
remonstrance ;  and  the  interpreters,  in  fact,  explain  it  as  we  will, 
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are  the  representatives  of  the  British  nation  in  Constantinople. 
These  interpreters  belong  to  that  inferior  class  of  Ottoman 
subjects  who  consider  themselves  as  slaves.  Their  political 
condition  is  so  vile  that  we  have  not,  in  all  the  three  kini;doms, 
any  class  of  persons  in  the  same  degree  of  degradation.' — 
P.  289. 

There  are  in  this  passage  some  misrepresentations  of 
fact,  and  some  errors  of  opinion,  upon  w^hich,  before  con- 
cluding, we  shall  offer  a  few  observations.  The  business 
of  the  embassy  is  incorrectly  stated  to  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  deliberative  and  the  executive — for  it  is 
divided  in  no  other  sense  than  as  the  management  of  a 
ship  of  war,  or  of  any  of  our  public  offices,  or,  to  bring  the 
matter  in  a  more  intelligible  shape  before  our  author,  as 
that  of  a  merchant's  counting-house  is  divided.  The 
ambassador  orders,  and  the  subalterns  carry  his  orders  into 
execution.  The  interpreters  are  incorrectly  said  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  sultan  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  of 
them  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  to  be  out  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  many  of  them  are  actually  the  posterity  of  Frank 
families,  as  is  evident  from  their  French  and  Italian  names, 
such  as  Pisani,  Chabert,  Fenton,  Du,val,  &c.  It  is  quite 
as  unnecessary  for  the  interpreters  to  be  acquainted  with 
what  our  author  calls  British  spirit,  as  for  the  ambassador 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  Turks.  It  is  the 
latter  whose  duty  it  is  to  think  and  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  British  constitution, 
while  the  former,  on  account  of  their  local  knowledge,  are 
to  modify  his  proceedings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  clashing  against  the  settled  etiquette,  or  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  Ottoman  court.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
greater  servility  in  the  forms  of  public  business  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  habits  or  with  the  character  of  English- 
men. But  it  is  an  acquiescence  in  the  forms  only  that  is 
insisted  on ;  and  while  the  business  of  the  English  mission, 
for  instance,  is  carried  on  by  persons  wearing  the  dress  of 
the  country,  and,  though  enjoying  the  privileges  of  English- 
men, distinguished  in  the  minds  of  the  Turks  from  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  king,  the  national  honour  receives  no 
stain  from  the  humblest  of  their  compliances.  An  English- 
man could  never  succeed  in  the  personal  transaction  of  any 
business  at  the  Porte,  till  he  had  quite  divested  himself  of 
every  thing  that  makes  an  Englishman  respectable ;  and 
even  then,  as  the  Turkish  ministers  are  extremely  fasti- 
dious, he  would  probably  disgust  them  by  some  harsh 
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deviation  from  the  idiom  or  the  accent  of  their  language. 
The  experiment  which  Mr.  Gait  recommends,  of  training 
up  students  of  our  own  country  for  these  employments,  has 
been  tried,  and  has  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  the  Russians :  for  the  chief  inter.- 
preters  in  all  these  missions  are  persons  born  at  Pera. 
The  British  minister,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Gait,  can  hold  direct  communication,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  with  any  of  the  sultan's  ministers,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  court  interpreter,  who,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  dares  not  mislead,  is  the  person  officially  employed. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  therefore,  in  a  few  words — the 
interpreter  employed  by  our  minister  cannot  act  unfaith- 
fully if  the  minister  himself  be  a  man  of  penetration  and 
probity  :  if  a  person  of  a  different  description  be  appointed 
to  a  trust  of  so  much  importance,  it  is  indeed  possible  that 
be  may  either  seduce  the  interpreter  into  an  improper  line 
of  conduct,  or  be  himself  seduced  into  rashness  and  folly — 
there  are  instances  of  both  kinds,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either.  Here  we  beg  leave  to  stop  :  we  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Gait  to  the  verge  of  Europe,  and  must  now 
resign  him  to  his  own  discretion  for  the  remainder  of  his 
tour.  In  truth  we  are  so  wearied,  when  wq  look  back  on 
what  we  have  done,  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  wishing 
Mr.  Gait  and  his  labours  a  good  night. 


Art.  Yll.—^Bome  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
James  Benigne  Bossuet^  Bishop  of  Meaux.  By  Charles 
Butler^  Esq.  London :  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  Paternoster-Row,  1812.  7s. 

THERE  is  little  of  novelty,  to  be  expected  from  the  life 
of  Bossuet,  after  what  Burigny  and  other  compilers  have 
recorded  of  him  :  nor  can  the  annals  of  an  author,  who 
passed  a  great  part  of  a  long  life  in  the  warfare  of  contro- 
versy, be  very  interesting  in  this  enlightened  period.  It 
was  unfortunately  a  principal  object  of  Bossuet's  atten- 
tion ;  it  was  the  persevering  occupation  of  his  mind  and 
heart  to  combat,  to  insult,  to  degrade,  to  calumniate,  to 
persecute  the  reformed  religion.  Time,  however,  has 
strengthened  what  he  fondly  imagined  would  soon  be  over- 
thrown ;  and  was  the  celebrated  prelate  to  rise  from  the 
grave,  he  would  startle  to  behold  the  reformed  religion, 
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through  all  her  denominations,  expanding  her  spiritual 
dominion  over  the  eastern  world. 

The  performance  of  his  present  biographer  is  an  unqua- 
lified panegyric.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  chambers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  have  been  exchanged  for  a  monastic  cell, 
and  that  the  able  conveyancer  is  employed  at  the  desk  of  a 
friar.  We  shall  follow  the  biographer  through  most  of 
his  pages,  and  shall  scatter  as  we  go  along,  not  roses 
indeed,  but  observations  gathered  from  the  bosom  of  im- 
partiality. 

The  learning  of  Bossuet,  though  so  highly  extolled  by 
his  panegyrist,  was,  with  respect  to  languages,  circum- 
scribed within  very  narrow  bounds.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language  was  superficial,  and  of  the  Hebrew  he 
was  totally  igoorant.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  JIuct, 
the  bishop  of  Avranche.  The  Latin  fathers  chiefly  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Bossuet ;  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
particularly  conversant  with  the  works  of  Tertullian,  from 
the  several  passages  from  that  father,  with  which  he  has 
enriched  his  own  compositions.  The  passage  which  has 
been  much  admired  in  the  funeral  oration,  which  Bossuet 
pronounced  at  the  interment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  is 
a  translation  from  Tertullian  : 

*  That  form,  now  destitute  of  life,  retains  indeed  the  human 
resemblance :  yet  even  here  our  imagination  deludes  us,  for^that 
fovm  must  undergo  a  change,  and  be  turned  into  a  terrific  some- 
thing, for  which  no  language  has  a  name.' 

*  jEx  isio  qiioque  nomine  in  nullum  inde  jam  nomen,  in  omnis 
indejam  vocahuli  nomen.' — De  Resurrectione,  c.  4. 

An  anecdote,  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  reflects  honor  on  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  is  unpardonably  omitted  by  the  present  biogra- 
pher. Mr.  Nelson,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Bishop  Bull, 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of  Meaux ;  and 
conversing  with  him  one  day  of  several  distinguished 
English  divines,  he  begged  leave  to  send  him  a  treatise  of 
his  fi-iend  in  England,  which  had  been  recently  published, 
entitled  Judicium  Eccles.  Cathol. 

This  work  Bossuet  not  only  read  with  much  satisfaction, 
but  communicated"  it  to  several  French  bishops,  who 
perused  it  with  equal  pleasure.  The  result  of  which  was, 
that  Mr.  Nelson  was  desired,  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  not  only  to  return  Dr.  Bull  his  humble  thanks, 
but  the  unfeigned  congratulations  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  assembled  at  Saint  Germain's,  for  the  girat  service 
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he  had  done  the  cause  of  religion,  in  enforcing  the  neces- 
sity of  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Butler,  in  his  '  Eulogium  on  Bossuet's  Exposition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  the  treatise  which  Archbishop  Wake 
wrote  against  it.  We  therefore  think  it  our  duty  to  intro- 
duce some  notice  of  the  treatise  composed  by  the  arch- 
bishop. He  observes  in  his  preface  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work  which  then  ap- 
peared,  and  was   received  with  great  applause, 

*  which  wanted  all  those  cliapters  of  th^  Eucharist,  Tradition, 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  Pope,  which  now  make  up  the 
most  considerable  part  of  it, ,  and  in  the  other  points  which  it 
handled,  seemed  so  loosely  and  favourably  to  propose  the  opinions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  not  only  many  undesigning  persons 
of  that  communion  were  offended  at  it,  but  the  protestants,  who 
saw  it,  generally  believed  that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  durst  not 
publicly  own  what  in  his  exposition  he  privately  pretended  to 
be,  their  doctrine.  And  the  event  shewed,  that  they  were  not 
altogether  mistaken.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671,  thcj 
Exposition,  being  with  great  care,  and  after  the  consideration  of 
many  years,  reduced  into  the  form,  in  which  we  now  see  it,  for- 
tified with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rheims,  and  nine 
other  bishops,  who  profess  that  having  examined  it  with  all  the 
care,  which  the  importance  of  the  matter  required,  they  found 
it  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  It  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  press,  and  ready  to  come  abroad,  when  the  au- 
thor previously  sent  it  to  some  of  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne  for 
their  approbation.  But  they,  instead  of  the  approbation  that 
was  expected,  confirmed  what  the  protestants .  had  said  of  it ; 
and,  as  became  their  faculty,  marked  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished parts  of  it,  wherein  the  exposition,  by  the  too  great 
desire  of  palliating,  had  absolutely  perverted  the  doctrine  of 
their  church.  And  as  a  copy  of  that  very  book  so  marked  by 
the  doctors  of  Sorbonne,  is  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  shall  gra- 
tify the  reader  with  a  view  of  some  of  the  charges.' 

The  archbishop  then  exposes  those  charges  in  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  his  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  history  of  the  variations  displays  great  abilities ; 
never  did  sophistry  act  her  wily  part  so  skilfully..  This 
history  was  calculated  to  delude  the  ignorant,  to  seduce 
the  superficial,  to  disturb  the  learned.  The  Catholic 
world  boasted  of  its  illustrious  champion.  Bossuet  en- 
forces with  energy  the  discordance  of  opinions  that  pre- 
vailed through  the  multiplied  congregations  of  Protes- 
tants.    These  conquests,  however,  in  this  enlightened 
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age  have  lost  much  of  their  splendour,  and  are  consi* 
dered  only  as  the  victories  of  error. 

It  was  shrewdly  observed  by  Bayle,  that  notwithstand- 
ing- the  diversiti/  to  which  Bossuet  triumphantly  objected, 
the  protestants  formed  a  tremendous  alliance  in  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  their  departure  from  the  church  of 
Rome. 

The  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  is  the  work  which 
best  entitles  the  great  prelate  to  the  homage  of  posterity. 
In  this  production  aie  united  the  sublimity  of  genius,  and 
the  most  profound  political  investigation.  Antiquity  has 
nothing  to  offer  of  a  more  elevated  character  :  the  subject 
is  truly  grand,  the  design  displays  the  most  circuitous  ex- 
pansion, while  the  relative  parts  are  skilfully  combined. 
This  performance,  the  pride  of  French  literature,  claims 
from  the  biographer  something  more  than  pretty  phrases. 
We  are,  however,  not  so  much  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of 
this  work  as  to  be  blind  to  its  imperfections.  The  reli- 
gious tenets  of  Bossuet  are  sometimes  too  narrow  and 
contracted  to  embrace  so  magnificent  a  theme. 

From  the  multiplied  manifestations  of  a  religious  ten- 
dency in  the  pagan  world,  he  withholds  his  tribute  of  admi- 
ration. He  beheld  the  bond  of  sanctity,  which  chained 
mankind  to  the  altar  of  devotion ;  but  this  splendid  spec- 
tacle, not  harmonizing  with  his  own  belief,  he  surveyed 
without  emotion  this  most  striking  concurrence,  and  con- 
cludes his  observation  with  the  following  epigrammatic  an- 
tithesis :  '  tout  etoit  Dieu  excepte  Dieu  luy-meme.'  Every 
thing  was  God  but  God  himself. 

In  the  general  conduct  of  Bossuet  towards  protestants, 
his  biographer  observes,  that  '  there  was  nothing  to  blame^ 
and  much  to  praise.'' — P.  76. 

This  assertion  is  invalidated  by  the  sacred  evidence  of 
facts.  In  the  funeral  oration  of  the  chancellor  Le  Tel- 
lier,  who  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
the  bishop  of  Meaux  gives  a  full  and  imrestrained  ap- 
plause to  that  infamous  act  of  intolerance.  He  says, 
'  Epanchons  nos  cceurs  sur  la  piete  de  Louis^  &c. 

*  Let  me  indulge  the  emotion  of  my  heart,  and  dwell  on  the 
piety  of  our  monarch:  let  me  raise  to  Heav'n  my  applauding 
voice,  let  me  address  this  new  Constantine,  tliis  new  Theodo- 
sius,  this  other  Marcian,  this  other  Charlemagne,  in  the  wdrds 
with  which  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fathers  expressed  their 
sentiments  to  the  emperor  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon — yoti 
have  strengthened  the  Faith,  you  have  exterminated  the  Here- 
tics, it  is  the  most  meritorious   act  of  your  reign  r  King  of 
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Heaven  !  preserve  the  king  of  the  earth  !  It  is  the  ardent  desire 
of  the  church,  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  her  pastors,  and  of  her 
bishops.'^ 

The  concealment  of  so  undeniable  and  invincible  a 
fact,  is  a  rare  instance  of  religious  partiality ;  and  we  ask 
the  bioo-rapher  with  much  seriousness,  if  in  the  above 
quotation  there  '  is  nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  praise  ?' 
Here  we  Imve  a  sufficient  provocation  to  exercise  the  se- 
verest animadversion,  but  our  rising  indignation  is  sup- 
pressed by,  the  finer  impulse  of  commiseration. 

We  meet  with  another  instance  of  Bossuet's  intolerant 
spirit  among  some  discourses  which  he  addressed  to  nuns. 
The  discourse  to  which  we  allude  was  delivered  in  a  con- 
-^entual  church.  Some  English  young  ladies  resided  in 
the  convent,  who  were  protestants,  and  who,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  artful  zealots,  had  been  almost  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  they  were 
restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  doing  what  would  be 
so  very  afflicting  to  their  parents.  The  bishop  of  Meaux 
was  solicited  to  weaken  this  impression  by  an  address  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  He  bids  them  turn  away  from  the 
tears  of  their  agonizing  mothers ;  and  endeavours  through 
the  course  of  his  sermon  to  ^ever  from  the  breast  of  filial 
piety,  the  aftections  planted  by  God. 

We  have  also  to  observe  that  the  diocese  of  Meaux  was 
particularly  exposed  to  the  full  rage  of  the  persecutors, 
which  might  have  been  suppressed,  or  at  least  diminished 
by  the  bishop,  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity.  The  pious  Jurieu,  in  his  eighth  pastoral 
letter,  informs  us*,  p.  179,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
'  dated  December  15,  1685,  which  says,  '  we  are  in  confu- 
sion; pray  to  God  for  us;  the  dragoons  are  at  Meaux. 
They  have  forced  all  the  country  of  Claye  to  change  their 
ireligion.' 

In  his  first  pastoral  letter,  p.  14,  Jurieu  acquaints  us 
that  Bossuet.accompanied  the  magistrates,  with  some  men 
who  bore  the  instruments  of  toHure,  to  the  house  of 
Madame  de  Montbrun,  in  order  to  terrify  ber  into  a  con- 
version. 

At  the  end  of  this  pastoral  charge,  is  a  letter  from  the 
bishop  of  Meaux  to  a  gentleman  who  had  fled  fi'om  the 
menaces  of  the  persecutors.  In  this  remarkable  letter, 
he  avows  and  justifies  all  the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the 


*  We  cite  the  literal  version  of  the  translator  of  the  Select  Sermons  and 
Funeral  Orations,  p.  147,  edition  the  3d.  /, 
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Hugonots.  The  pastoral  letters  tell  the  melancholy  story 
of  the  protestant  sufferers.  This  book  has  been  so  indus- 
triously suppressed  by  the  French  government,  that  a  copy 
is  not  easily  obtained.  The  English  translation  is  there- 
fore become  more  valuable ;  it  was  published  in  1689, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

But,  to  return  to  our  biographer;  we  cannot  refrain 
fr^m  remarking  with  regret,  that  while  the  Catholics,  who 
are  soliciting  for  those  important  concessions,  which  we 
trust  and  hope  that  they  will  speedily  obtain,  are  in  ge- 
neral casting  the  slough  of  prejudice, ' 

*     *  *  pbsitis  novus  exuviis  nitidusque  Juventa/ 
Mr.  Butler  should  still  infold  himself  in  the  spotted  skin 
of  primitive  popery. 


Art.  VI n. — The  Sons  of  Altringhamy  a  Novel.  By 
Alicia  T^ndal  Palmer^  Author  of  the  Husband  and  the 
Lover ^  and  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg,  London,  Lack- 
ington,  ISll.  3  Vols.  12mb. 

THE  emoluments,  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  novels 
arc  to  be  appropriate^  to  support  and  clothe  a  poor  deaf 
and  dumb  boy,  who  is  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
asylum  for  the  instruction  of  persons  labouring  under  this 
heavy  affliction.  Miss  Palmer  informs  us  that  she  has 
watched  over  this  child  with  much  care  and  solicitude,  and 
that  she  does  not  find  him  subject  to  those  bursts  of  pas- 
sion, to  which  many  deaf  and  dumb  people  are  liable;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  youth  evinces  great  quick- 
ness of  intellect,  and  much  sweetness  of  disposition.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  that  Miss  Palmer's  present  novel  will 
meet  with  all  the  approbation,  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled, 
from  its  merits  as  well  as  from  the  benevolent  motive  of 
the  publication. 

The  plan  of  the  present  novel  is  somewhat  different 
from  tlie  generality  of  works  of  this  kind ;  for  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  volume  contains  a  different  tale ;  but  one 
tale  is  so  connected  with  the  other,  that,  as  we  peruse  the 
three  volumes,  they  form  a  whole  and  regular  history. 

To  those  readers,  who  would  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
labouring  through  three  good  sized  volumes  to  get  at  the 
happ^  finale,  this  plan  must  appear  peculiarly  pleasant  and 
^  accommodating ;  for,  when  the  hours  wear  keavilt/  away, 
it  is  only  taking  up  Miss  Palmer's  '  Sons  of  Altringham,* 
it  9ig;nifie9  not  which  volume^  whether  the  third,  Uie  se- 
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cond,  or  the  first,  and  you  find  an  agreeable  story  ad  and 
dried  to  the  hand,  or  to  the  head^  it  matters  not  which. 
We  will  slightly  notice  the  first  volume,  which  introduces 
us  to  the  second  son  of  Sir  Godfrey  Altringham,  a  very 
worthy  English  baronet.  This  second  son,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  is  Cecil,  and  the  hero  of  this  volume,  inherited 
a  fortune  from  a  distant  relation  independent  of  his  father. 
Young  Mr.  Cecil,  like  many  independent  young  gentleme/i, 
for  some  little  time  gave  full  reins  to  the  youthful  follies 
of  the  age.  But  becoming  satiated  with  dissipation  and 
uselessness,  he  resolves  to  begin  life  anew ;  but  not  ex- 
actly knowing  how  to  set  about  it,  or  on  Vhich  point  to 
commence  his  operation  of  reform,  he  is  most  agreeably 
relieved  by  a  visit  from  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  is  about 
to  embark  for  Lisbon. 

^  To  Lisbon  ?'  enquired  Cecil  of  his  friend,  '  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  with  you.'  And  so,  for  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible reasons,  that  of  wanting  something  to  do,  the  youth 
embarks  with  his  friend  for  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  packet  in  which  they  sail  from  England  is  becalmed 
in  sight  of  the  Tagus.  Cecil,  who  had  been  a  good  deal 
incommoded  by  sickness  during  his  voyage,  wishes  to  es- 
cape from  the  thraldom  of  maritime  confinement.  lie 
orders  the  signal  to  be  ^nade  for  a  pilot  boat  to  come  off 
to  the  vessel,  that  he  may  effect  his  emancipation  from  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  ship.  Whilst  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  pilot,  he  observes  another  vessel  becalmed,  which  he 
fancies  to  be  English;  and  whilst  he  is  wishing  that  it  may 
prove  PJnglish,  his  ears  are  struck  by  the  merry  notes  of 
an  English  country  dance.  He  beholds  the  company  on 
the  deck  arrange  themselves  in  order,  and  '  trip  it  away 
on  the  light  fantastic  toe.*  Cecil,  who  is  convinced  that, 
if  the  vessel  be  not  English,  the  dancers  are,  orders  the 
pilot  boat  to  row  quite  round,  that  he  may  take  a  nearer 
view.  Whilst  he  is  thus  employed,  he  is  accosted  by  a 
gentleman  from  the  deck,  who  addresses  him  by  his  name, 
and  informs  him  that  a  lady  of  the  party  requests  he  will 
join  the  company.  .  Cecil,  with  gentlemanly  acknowledg- 
ments, mounts  on  deck,  but  is  distressed  and  surprized  to 
find  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  person  of  the  lady  who  sent 
the  invitation.  The  lady,  whose  name  is  Donna  Celerica, 
remarks  his  disappointment,  and  informs  him,  in  broken 
English,  that  her  only  pretensions  to  his  acquaintance  are 
her  admiration  of  the  English  nation,  and  particularly  of 
the  Altringham  family.  She  informs  him  that  she  has  been 
a  visiter  in  England;  and,  that  the  gentleman,  who  ad- 
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dressed  him  from  on  board  the  vessel,  was  an  English 
officer,  by  the  name  of  Colonel  Barrowby. 

The  Donna  Celerica  then  gives  her  hand  to  Cecil,  and 
they  figure  away  in  the  dance  to  the  gratification  of  all 
parties.  The  agitation  of  the  vessel  by  the  breeze  puts 
an  end  to  the  dancing ;  but  not  so  to  the  Donna  Celerica's 
flirtation  ;  who  was  quite  charmed  with  her  new  abquaint- 
ance. 

*  When  the  captain  of  the  packet  bore  along  side  the  Portu- 
guese ship,  to  learn  if  it  were  Cecil's  intention  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Lisbon  1  a  measure  which  he  resolves  on  pursuing,  in 
preference  to  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  dancers.  On  hearing 
this  decision,  Donna  Celerica  capriciously  took  it  into  her  head 
that  she  would  disappoint  the  cavaliers,  who  had  expected  the 
honour  of  attending  her  back,  by  returning  with  Colonel  Bar- 
rowby (who  was  at  that  time  her  visitant)  in  the  packet  also.' 

Cecil  precedes  the  lady,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  receive 
her  on  her  descent  into  the  packet.  Donna  Celerica  is 
described  as  possessing  much  good  humour,  and  wild  and 
exuberant  spirits.  So  wild  and  so  exuberant  indeed  do 
they  seem  to  our  sober  notions  of  female  decorum  and 
English  elegance,  that  she  appears  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  a  woman  of  propriety.  But  she  is  a  foreigner, 
say  our  fair  readers,  and  is  to  be  excused.  Well,  on  reflect- 
ing that  she  is  a  foreigner,  and  claims  some  kind  of  al- 
lowance for  her  ill  bringing  up,  we  will  excuse  her  as  far 
as  possible;  but  we  only  beg  leave  to  hold  up  both  hands 
against  all  imitation  of  foreigners  in  our  lovely  country- 
women, let  their  nation  be  whatever  it  may. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  wild  spirits  and  the  easy  de- 
portment of  a  foreign  lady,  is  that  in  the  excess  of  her  ani- 
mation, ihsi  Donna  proposes  to  jump  into  Cecil's  arms,  in 
her  descent  from  the  vessel,  in  which  she  has  been  dancing, 
to  the  packet.  Cecil,  of  course,  promises  to  catch  her 
safely.  This  delicate  exploit  the  lady  performs  with  many 
little  witcheries  and  graces,  such  as  advancing  with  now, 
'  I  am  coming,'  then  retreating  in  dismay,  Now  I  come! 
Oh  prepare;  Oh  I  am  afraid ;  and  such  elegant  terrors  as 
may  serve  to  display  the  beauty  of  her  person  to  advan- 
tage. It  so  happens  that,  in  this  pretty  play,  her  hand 
slips  from  the  rope,  and  she  is  precipitated  forwards,  and 
Cecil  catches  her  in  his  arms.  The  consequence  to  him 
is,  that  in  receiving  his  loxiely  burthen^  he  slips  his  collar 
bone.  Oh  dear !  but  be  it  known  tO  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  brunettes^  that  our  Englishmen  have  too  much 
m(jttle  to  heed  such  trifles.     They  are  '  game  to  the  back 
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bone,'  and  mind  no  more  the  breaking  of  a  collar  bone  in 
the  service  of  the  fair  than  the  cracking  of  a  biscuit.  Cecil 
makes  as  light  as  light  can  be  of  such  a  nothing-at-all  bu- 
siness. Donna  Celerica  performs  her  part  in  the  drama 
with  becoming  grace.  She  regrets  her  folly,  and  exhibits 
her  remorse  for  her  levity  with  all  that  tenderness  and  ele- 
gance which  will  best  set  off  her  person,  and  make  her  look 
the  most  interesting,  lovelj/  creature  in  the  world.  The 
shoulder,  by  the  help  of  a  young  surgeon  on  board,  is  soon 
reduced ;  and  whilst  Cecil  and  the  fascinating  Do?ma  (who 
evinces  such  tender  anxietj/  as  never  teas),  are  admiring 
*  the  beautiful  river,  down  which  they  were  now  gliding,  illumi- 
nated by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  a  splendid  barge  of  ten 
oars  caught  tiie  attention  of  Cecil.  At  each  oar,  were  stationed 
three  men,  and  the  singularity  given  to  their  manner  of  plying 
them,  by  their  rising  and  re-seating  themselves  at  every  stroke, 
excited,  at  first,  curiosity  in  the  inexperienced  traveller;  but,  as 
the  barge  drew  nearer  to  the  packet,  the  superb  awning  of  scarlet 
silk,  with  its  gold  fringed  curtains,  nearly  touching  the  rel!ected 
stream.  The  number,  and  gay  uniform  of  the  rowers,  with  the 
fine  band  of  musir!,  which,  on  reaching  them,  played  with  grace 
and  spirit  a  Spanish  tondillay  shared  the  attention  of  Cecil,  and 
prepared  him  to  hear,  that  the  Princq  of  Portugal  himself  was 
in  it.' 

And  here  Miss  Palmer  is  so  obliging  as  to  edify  us  by  a 
note,  which  note  informs  us,  that  '  this  is  a  true  description 
of  a  barge  belonging  to  a  Portuguese  of  rank.' 

*  But  on  his  observing  to  Donna  Celerica,  that  it  must  certainly 
be  a  royal  barge,  she  assured  him  it  belonged  to  no  greater  per- 
sonage than  herself;  then,  with  an  insinuating  smile,  she  added  an 
entreaty,  that  he  would  do  her  the  favour  of  accompanying  her 
into  it,  observing,  that  music  might  perhaps  sooth  the  pain  she 
had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  his  suffering ;  and  in  doing  so, 
would  soften  the  deep  sense  she  entertained  of  the  injury  she  had 
done  him.' 

Be  it,  therefore,  known  to  all  decorous  females  in  the 
Isle  of  England  (and  be  it  known  to  be  avoided),  that  the 
young  Cecd  Altringham  becomes  a  favoured  guest  at  the 
Donna  Celerica's  quinta,  who  lays  her  commands  on  him 
to  remain  till  he  is  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  slipped 
shoulder.  The  slipped  shoulder  being  well,  the  Donna 
calls  forth  all  the  asremens  in  her  own  person,  and  com- 
mences a  routine  of  dissipation,  with  every  kind  of  enter- 
tainment which  can  beguile  the  hours  and  complete  the  fas- 
cination of  the  youth.  Our  readers  will  imagine,  that  Cecil 
Atringham  is  vastly  well  satisfied  with  his  elegant  quarters 
at  the  quinta  of  delights;  but  he  proves  either  an  ungratefu 
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ctibj  or  exemplifies  the  saying,  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
is  good  for  nothing  ;  for  not  all  the  allurements  which  the 
Donna  Celerica  combines  in  her  own  person,  nor  the  various 
entertainments  which  she  gives,  can  withhold  Cecil  from 
feeling  that  satiety,,  disgust,  and  dissatisfaction,  which  are 
produced  in  a  virtuous  mind  by  a  life  of  indolence  and  dis- 
sipation. Cecil,  whose  mind  is  truly  virtuous  (though  apt, 
like  that  of  most  young  people  of  ardent  spirits,  to  be  led 
astray  for  a  short  time),  determines  to  relincjuish  the  ener- 
vating life  he  is  leading  at  the  quinta  of  delights,  and  pro- 
ceed on  his  travels.  This  virtuous  wish  is  not  accomplished 
so  easily  as  it  is  conceived,  and  it  serves  as  a  good  lesson  to 
young  men  to  avoid  the  snares  of  unprincipled,  but  beautiful 
females.  An  adept  in  all  the  wily  intrigues  of  her  se?:, 
Donna  Celerica  exacts  a  promise  from  Cecil,  that  he  will 
accompany  her  on  a  pilgrimage  of  annual  ceremony,  the 
only  religious  part  of  which  consisted  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  del  Rocio,  and  in 
the  forest,  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rocio^  in  Spain.  The  de- 
scription of  this  ceremony  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
travels  through  Spain,  and  Miss  Palmer  has  interwoven  it 
with  very  pleasing  effect  in  her  novel.  As  the  party  pass 
through  the  city  of  Seville,  their  progress  is  impeded  Dy  a 
number  of  captives  returned  from  slavery  in  Barbary, 
among  whom,  is  one  who  attracts  particular  attention. 

*  Aloof  from  all  the  rest,  he  stood,  and  strongly  bearing  the 
marks  of  many  years'  slavery,  stood  alone,  unwelcomed,  un- 
heeded, by  friend  or  countryman,  a  man  of  savage  aspect !  like 
all  the  other  emancipated  slaves,  this  redeemed  captive  was  clad 
in  the  Moorish  garb,  and  wore  a  broad  white  mantle,  charged 
with  the  badge  of  his  redemption.  An  immense  beard  flowed  to 
his  girdle,  and  strengthened  the  repulsive  pride  and  fierceness  of 
his  features,  as  with  a  look,  that  seemed  to  proclaim  him  the 
enemy  of  all  human  ties ;  he  ferociously  watched  one  group  after 
another  shrink  appalled  from  his  terrific  glance,  and  pass  on  to 
offer  the  congratulations  of  friendship  or  humanity  to  his  fellow 
sufferers.' 

Donna  Celerica  shuddered  as  she  gazed  upon  him,  with^ 
out  knowing,  that  she  was  an  object  of  his  fearful  eye. 

Cecil  Altringham  had,  before  lie  left  the  Donna  Celerica's 
quinta^  indulged  himself  in  musing  alone,  as  often  as  an 
opportunity  offered  ;  and  in  one  of  these  thoughtful  moods, 
he  enters  a  wood,  and  finds  a  paper  flying  in  the  air  befijre 
him.  He  pursues  and  catches  it,  and  it  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very  pretty  dissertation  upon 
happinessj  written  in  a  female  hand.     Whilst  he  is  reading 
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this  enchanting  paper,  he  hears  notes  of  music  ;  and,  fol- 
lowing^ the  sound,  sees  a  very  pretty  retired  qui?2ta,  with  a 
veranda  and  open  lattice.  As  he  enters  it,  a  book,  a  Spa- 
nish guitar,  and  other  marks  of  female  occupation,  present 
themselves  to  his  notice;  but,  above  all  things  curious, 
hung  a  picture,  the  beauty  of  which  excited  his  admiration. 
It  was  composed  of  feathers,  placed  after  the  Mexican 
manner,  to  imitate  painting ;  and  on  the  margin,  he  per- 
ceived the  characters  of  Azora  and  Mexico^ 

*  when  the  irritating  curiosity  these  names  had  excited,  to  make 
himself  master  of  those  which  followed,  was  most  provokingly 
disappointed  by  a  noise,  which,  under  the  prevailing  fear  of 
being  detected  so  unduly  inquisitive,  caused  him  to  spring 
through  the  jahusie/ 

and  find  his  way  home  to  the  quinta  las  delicias.  The 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  Cecil,  occa- 
sioned a  wish  to  see  the  lovely  female  who  had  written 
upon  happiness,  who  had  sung  and  played  so  sweetly,^^  and 
who  had  made  such  a  delightful  picture  in  feathers. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  redeemed  captive.  He  had 
marked  the  arms  which  were  emblazoned  on  the  carriage 
of  the  Donna  Celerica.  He  follows  her  into  the  forest,  and, 
unobserved  by  her  attendants^  intrudes  himself  into  the 
flowery  dormitory  where  she  is  reposing.  He  discovers,  by 
the  pictures  on  her  bracelets,  that  she  is  the  Celerica  whom 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  strip  of  her  wealth  and  rank.  He 
precedes  her  to  the  quinta  las  delicias;  when  she  is  on 
her  return,  and  approaches  within  sight  of  her  quinta,  her 
volatile  spirits  return,  and  she  challenges  Cecil  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  her  party,  to  reach  her  favourite  saloon  the 
soonest,  saying, 

*  till  I  am  once  more  safely  within  the  enclosure  of  las  delicias^ 
I  shall  not  feel  myself  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  that  terrific 
captive.  Then  springing  from  her  carriage,  she,  with  a  speed 
Atalanta's  self  could  scarcely  have  outstripped,  fied  towards  the 
quinta* 

Her  companions  follow  her,  and  she  is  now  in  the  very 
act  of  gaining  the  room,  when 

*  heavens  !  ^hat  but  the  lightning's  stroke  could  have  transfixed, 
within  the  welcome  threshold,  the  lightening  step  of  the  flying 
Celerica  ?  What  but  the  lightning's  stroke,  could,  in  such  a 
moment,  have  turned  to  marble  the  so  late  joyous  features  and 
glowing  form  of  the  sportive  Spaniard  !  It  was  the  gaze*  the 
ferocious,  the  triumph  gaze,  of  the  redeemed  captive.  As  he 
reared  his  huge  height  from  the  sofa,  on  which,  wrapped  in  the 
broad  mantle  of  redemption,  he  had  been,  with  presumptuous 
freedom,  for  some  time  awaiting  her  arrival !' 
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From  this  interview,  the  plot  begins  to  thicken ;  this  re* 
deemed  captive  has  a  private  interview  with  Celerica,  and 
departs,  no  one  knowing  but  Iierself  what  claim  he  has  upon 
her  forbearance  for  so  unpleasant  an  intrusion.  Cecil  again 
explores  the  wood  where  he  had  discovered  the  retired 
quinia.,  found  the  paper  on  happiness,  and  seen  the  beautiful 
picture  in  feathers.  In  one  of  his  walks  in  this  enchanted 
wood,  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Azora,  the  fair  lady 
who  performs  so  well  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  and  who  dis- 
poses feathers  in  such  inimitable  landscapes,  from  a  very 
unpleasant  situation.  She  is  not  going  to  be  carried  off  by 
vile  depredators,  nor  has  she  fallen  whilst  musing  on  things 
above  or  things  below,  into  the  water ;  but  he  rescues  lier 
from  what  would  puzzle  a  London  lady  of  fashion  to  con- 
jecture, for  it  is  no  less  than  a  disturbed  hive  of  enraged 
bees  which  had  settled  on  her  person,  and  one  of  the  out- 
rageous insects  had  just  fixed  on  her  ruby  lip.  Cecil,  who 
feels,  that  nothing  ought  to  feast  on  so  delicious  alip  but  him- 
self, is  fortunate  enough  to  pick  out  the  queen  bee,  and  draws 
the  rest  of  the  hive  from  Azora  on  his  own  person.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  irritated  insects  revenge  themselves 
upon  poor  Cecil,  who  is  nearly  stung  to  death  and  deprived 
of  sight.  However,  he  is  nursed  by  Azora,  her  mother, 
Donna  Ilerena,  and  her  father,  Don  Juan,  who  lives  se- 
cluded at  the  retired  quinta  in  the  wood.  The  story  of 
these  worthies  is  connected  with  the  redeemed  captive,  who 
is  the  illegitimate  brother  and  savage  persecutor  of  Don 
Juan,  and  his  wife,  Ilerena.  Celerica  is  also  made,  by  the 
redeemed  captive  (who  is  called  Zandodara),  a  party  against 
this  unfortunate  family,  and  an  interesting  detail  of  their 
lives  fills  up  the  best  part  of  the  volume. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers,  that  Azora  is  lovely,  or, 
that  Azora  is  pre-eminent  in  all  virtues,  or,  that  AzOra 
captivates  Cecil,  or,  that  Cecil  captivates  Azora.  This  is 
all  very  well  understood;  and  after  very  interesting  diffi- 
culties, provoking  pauses,  and  sudden  disappearances  and 
re-appearances,  with  the  help  of  a  friend  by  the  name  of 
St.  Ormond,  all  ends  as  well  as  one  can  wish!  Miss  Palmer 
has  shewn  much  ingenuity  in  this  performance,  and  she  has 
done  better  even  than  that ;  for  she  has  kept  up  to  the  good 
moriil  of  virtue  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  with  some 
pointed  remarks  upon  revenge  in  the  horrid  character  of 
Zandodara,  the  redeemed  captive,  who  is  a  most  complete 
fiend.  This  diabolical  character  is  extremely  well  sup- 
ported, and  forms  the  principal  interest  of  the  tale.  The 
story  of  Belario,  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  is  very  prettily 
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introduced  ;  and  he  is  m^de  the  instrument  of  bringing  to 
light  all  the  dark  revengeful  plots  of  Zandodara  against 
Azora  and  her  family.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the 
present  novel  equal  to  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg.  The 
present  is,  indeed,  very  ingeniously  contrived ;  but  it  wants 
that  life  and  interest  which  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg  pos- 
sessed. The  first  volume  ends  with  the  happy  union  of 
Cecil  and  Azora ;  and  the  two  following  are  so  connected 
with  the  first  as  to  account  for  the^  abandoned  Donna  Cele- 
rica's  wish  of  detaining  Cecil  at  her  quinta,  and  brings  to 
light  a  lovely  sister  of  Azora's,  Who  marries  another  of 
the  sons  of  Altringham. 


Art.  IX. — Observations  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali  in 
Scrofula  and  other  Chronic  Diseases.  Bt/  Joseph 
Brandish)  Surgeon  to  Ms  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex^  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  Of  Surgeons, 
London. 

THE  writer  of  these  observations  was  (if  we  have  been 
rightly  informed,)  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  a  market 
town  in  Warwickshire.  The  royal  personage,  with  whose 
name  he  has  decorated  his  title-page,  was  recommended  to 
his  care,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of  the  asthma ;  and 
receiving,  or  fancying,  that  he  received  benefit  from  his 
advice,  transplanted  him  to  the  metropolis.  All  the  world 
knows  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  royal  duke's  asthma. 
Whether  Mr.  Brandishes  panacea  has  had  any  better  success 
in  scrofula  than  on  his  patron's  habitual  disease,  we  must 
have  more  facts  before  us  than  we  find  in  these  pages,  be- 
fore we  can  venture  to  pronounce. 

Mr.  Brandish  professes  to  have  had  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience  of  the  effects  of  his  remedy.  On  this 
point,  we  apprphend,  that  the  modesty  of  the  author  has 
tempted  him  to  keep  much' within  the  strict  limits  of  truth. 
Mr.  Brandish  we  believe  to  be  about  50  years  old,  and  we 
have  been  informed,  that  the  use  of  his  medicine  was  a  fa- 
mily secret,  derived  directly  to  its  present  possessor  from 
his  father.  Further  back  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  but  if 
the  method  of  treatment  possesses  any  real  merit,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  its  powers  by  undeniable 
testimonials,  or  facts  which  would  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid 
scrutiny. 

After  announcing  the  great  success  of  liis  practice  in  the 
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country  upon  some  hundred  patients,  and  asserting,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  recovery  of  his  patients  in 
town  has  been  rather  more  rapid  than  in  the  country,  and 
quite  as  complete  as  any  he  ever  accomplished  under  the 
boasted  advantages  of  countrij  air  and  exercise^  he  makes  the 
following  apology  for  not  corroborating  his  assertions  By 
cases. 

*  But,  as  this  advantage  cannot  be  realized  without  wounding" 
the  feelings  and  delicacy  of  those  who  have  entrusted  tliemselves 
to  my  care,  and  have  received  from  me  the  strongest  pledge  of 
secrecy,  every  humane  and  honourable  reader  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  my  preserving  inviolable  that  secrecy,  with  respect  to 
the  names  of  all,  and  of  my  being  very  cautious  and  sparing  in 
the  enumeration  of  instances  without  names,  lest  the  minute  detail 
of  circumstances  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  persons.' 

This  is,  we  think,  a  very  lame  excuse.  One  case  of 
scrofula  is  so  like  another,  that  a  description  of  it  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  this  dreaded  discovery.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose public  spirit  to  be  so  very  rare,  that  many  would  ntit 
sacrifice  their  scruples  to  the  good  of  the,  community.  Be- 
sides, could  not  mr.  Brandisli  have  procured  a  few  proper 
subjects  at  any  public  institution,  in  order  to  verify  facts  of 
the  firstjmportance  to  society  ?  Mr.  Carmichael,  not  long 
ago,  treated  us  with  a  string  of  scrofulous  cases,  cured,  as 
he  said  (credat  Judceus),  by  absorbents.  Why  could  not 
Mr.  Brandish  act  at  least  as  openly  ? 

Mr.  Brandish's  formula  for  the  preparation  of  his  medi- 
cine is  very  unscientific.     It  is  as  follows  : 

*R  Ciner:  Clavellator:  Americanor:  lb  vj 
Calcis  viv:  recent: 
Ciner.  Ligni  combusti  a  a  lb  ij 
Aq.  Bulliflnt:  Cong,  vj.' 
In  the  further  manipulation,  there  is  nothing  particular. 
Of  this  alkaline  liquor,  he  gives  a  dram  to  children,  from 
four  years  of  age  to  six,  and  rises  in  the  dose  gradually  to 
three  drams,  twice  a  day.     He  accompanies  this  medicine 
with  mercurial  frictions  in  small  quantities,  also  propor- 
tioned to  the  age  of  the  patient.   Children,  from  four  years 
old  to  eight,  may  rub  in  six  grains,  and  so  on,  to  about  fif- 
teen grains  or  a  little  more.     This  is  done  every  night  dur- 
ing the  milder  part  of  the  year,  namely,  from  the  beginning 
of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  October.     To  this  course  of 
niedicine,  Mr.  Brandish  unites  what  is  called  a  generous 
diet,  meaning  an  ample  allowance  of  animal  food  and  fer- 
mented liquor. 

Mr.  Brandish  speaks  very  contemptii'^sly  of  the  eff'ect 
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of  sea-bathing.      What  a  hopeful  scheme  then  must  the 
proposed  plan  of  bringing  the  sea  to  London  be  ? 

Mr.  B.  acknowledges,  that  several  children  have  broken 
out  again,  at  school,  who  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
under  his  care  ;  and  he  says,  '  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
entirely  owing  to  their  having  changed  their  regimen  of 
good  ale,  and  an  occasional  glass  of  wine  for  poor  small 
beer.'  How  hard  it  was  upon  these  poor  innocents,  that 
they  could  not  be  allowed  at  school  an  occasional  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  little  good  ale  !  Often  have  we  been  cheered 
with  the  merry  note  of  '  O  good  ale,  thou  art  my  darling/ 
But  we  were  ignorant  of  half  its  virtues.  It  appears  now 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil.  A  most  comfortable 
discovery  truly  !  But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  virtues 
of  the  caustic  alkali,  and  the  mercurial  frictions  ? 

Mr.  Brandish  has,  after  a  reserve  of  many  years,  at  length 
published  his  secrets.  Whether  it  is  at  a  time  when  it  was 
inipossible  to  keep  them  as  secrets  any  longer,  we  shall  not 
stay  to  inquire.  But  as  they  are  before  the  world,  their 
value  will  very  soon  be  duly  estimated.  We  wish  they 
may  not  have  the  fate  of  so  many  medical  secrets,  which 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  as  soon  as  they  were  secrets  no 
raore. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  10. — The  Design  of  God,  in  Blessing;  us,  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
Sailer's  Hall,  Fehruary  23,  1812,/or  the  Benefit  cf  ihe  Royal  Law 
casterian  Institution ;  with  an  .Appendix,  containing  Notes  and  It- 
lusiraUo7is  from  various  Writers.  By  John  Styles.  London,  Gale 
and  Curtis,  1812,  2s.  Gd., 

THE  opinions  which  are  developed  in  this  sermon,  are  raore 
liberai^  and  comprehensive  than  those  which  we  have  observed  in 
some  of  the  former  publications  of  Mr.  Styles.  It  always  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  hnd  a  writer  gradually  discarding  his  preju- 
dices, and  advancing,  like  a  true  follower  of  Jesus,  towards  the 
temple  of  universal  charity.  Oyr. sentiments  coincide  with  those 
of  Mr.  Styles  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  following. 

*  National  education  should  regard  indiscriminately  all  the 
people  of  a  nation  who  may  stand  in  need  of  its  benefits,  unless 
any  part  of  them  have  forfeited  by  delinquency  the  claims  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
withhold  instruction  from  the  children  of  the  poor,  simply  on 
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account  of  their  not  being  within  the  pale  of  a  particular  reli- 
gious communion.  All  religious  tests  are  ridiculous  and  crimi- 
nal; they  are  as  opposite  to  sound  policy  as  they  a'c  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  piety.  But  a  test  for  education,  vvhiA  requires 
a  surrender  of  the  conscience  and  the  mind  on  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  as  a  passport  to  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  absurdities  that  was  ever 
conceived  by  folly  and  sanctioned  by  bigotry ;  it  must  necessarily 
limit  the  benefits  of  instruction,  and  thus  give  a  perpetuity  to 
ignorance  and  vice  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 
When  we  see  an  innocent  beggarling  refused  admittance  into  a 
school,  because  he  belongs  not  to  the  church  of  its  founders,  we 
may  well  ask,  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  surprize.  Who 
hath  sinned,  this  child  or  his  parents,  that  he  is  to  continue 
blind? 

*  The  Lancasterian  Institution  receives  all  applicants.  It 
blesses  them,  and  then  sends  them  into  the  world  to  be  a  blessing. 
It  has  something  godlike  in  its  character  ;  it  is  a  universal  good. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  no  sect,  however  powerful  or  nu- 
merous, can  aiFord  security  to  a  nation  that  all  the  poor  will  be 
educated.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  need  only  appeal  to  the 
avowed  principles  of  an  institution  which  has  lately  reared  its 
mitred  front,  under  the  tile  of  "  The  National  Society  for  edu- 
cating the  Children  of  the  Poor ;"  which  confines  all  its  advan- 
tages to  the  poor  of  its  own  persuasion.  The  Lancasterian  In- 
stitution gives  all  the  security  that  can  be  desired ;  and  the  system 
is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  proposed,  that,  if  unimpeded 
and  fairly  tried,  it  must  accomplish  ail  that  it  promises.' 

Art.  11. — The  Danger  of  an  Opposition  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society^  a  Sermon^  preached  at  St.  James's  Church,  Bath,  on 
Sunday,  April  19  and  26,  1812.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  fVarneVf 
Curate  of  St.  James's  Parish.     London,  Wilkie,  2s. 

Mr.  WARNER  says,  that  the  *  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge,"  and  *  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,' like  two  planets  of  different  magnitudes,  move  round  the 
sun  of  truthf  in  concentric  but  unequal  circles;  the  one  con- 
fining its  path  to  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church ;  the  other 
only  bounding  its  orbit  by  the  circumference  of  the  world.* 
Without  staying  to  scrutinize  the  accuracy  of  the  simile,  we  are 
not  indisposed  to  assent  to  the  general  application.  The  well-in- 
tentioned writer  appears  to  think  any  opposition  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety not  inferior  in  sinfulness  to  that  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  impede  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

Art.  12. — Sia;  Brief  Letters,  occasioned  by  the  Institution  of  an  Auxi- 
liary British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Chelmsford,  EsscXj  March 
23,  1812,  the  Second  Edition.     London,  Johnson,  1812,  Is. 

THE  writer  of  these  agreeable  letters  will  be  found  a  useful 
Go  2 
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auxiliary  among  the  light  troops  who  are  skirmishing  m  favour  of 
the  Bible  Society. 

Art.  13. — An  yfnswer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Merritt  on  the  Sub- 
ject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  IViUiam  Roscoe.  Liverpool, 
Gal  way,  1812. 

Mr.  ROSCOE,  in  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet,  makes  some 
remarks  on  the  general  disposition  of  modern  politicians  to  de- 
pretiate  the  reasonings  of  theorists,  and  to  praise  what  are  called 
practical  at  the  expence  of  speculative  men.  The  observation  of 
Mr.  Burke,  that  it  very  generally  happens  in  politics,  that  *  what 
is  theoretically  trice,  is  practically  false,'  has  been  apparently 
so  corroborated  by  the  whole  series  of  events  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  French  revolution  as  to  make  what  was  previously  esteemed 
only  an  airy  paradox  regarded  as  a  solid  truth.  Mr.  Merritt,  a 
man  of  sense  and  information,  seems  willing  to  yield  a  partial 
assent  to  this  dazzling  saying  of  the  late  philosopher  of  Bea- 
consHeld,  and  to  argue,  *  that  there  is  no  science  in  which  first 
appearances  are  so  fallacious'  as  in  politics.  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends,  that  the  paradox  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  we 
have  just /juoted,  is  wholly  unfounded.  The  following  is  part  of 
what  Mr.  Roscoe  says  on  the  subject. 

*  A  theory  may,  indeed,  be  false,  and  the  practice  founded 
upon  it  must  then  be  erroneous ;  but  a  true  theory  is,  in  fe^ct,  the 
definition  of  those  laws,  by  which  any  actual  operation  is  effected  ; 
and  if  such  laws  be  rightly  defined,  it  is  impossible  such  theory 
should  be  false,  when  applied  to  practice.  It  is  thus  that  the 
theory  of  laws  is  the  result  of  the  various  combinations  of  civil 
society,  and  is  derived  from  the  nature,  constitution,  and  conduct 
of  man,  as  exemplified  in  his  relations  with  others.  Thus  the 
theory  of  poetry  is  derived  from  the  examples  and  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets;  and  until  these  examples  were 
given,  no  theory  could  have  been  formed.  In  like  manner,  the 
theory  of  politics  is  founded  on  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  their 
political  and  civil  capacities ;  on  the  observation  of  what  has 
actually  taken  place  in  difterent  ages  and  nations ;  and  if  from 
these  it  be  accurately  drawn,  or,  in-  other  words,  if  it  be  theorem 
tically  true,  it  cannot  be  practically  false.  To  suppose,  that  a 
true  theory  can  be  founded  upon  any  other  ground,  is  to  suppose, 
that  we  can  reason  upon  human  affairs  with  ideas  other  than  what 
human  affairs  supply  us  with ;  but  when  once  these  results  are 
discovered,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  embody  them  into 
rules,  and  to  regard  them  as  the  guides  of  our  future  conduct.' 

Mr.  Roscoe,  however,  allows,  that  in  endeavouring  to  embody 
political  theories  in  actual  practice,  great  obstacles  will  arise, 
and  great  disappointments  often  be  experienced.  For  the  truth 
of  a  theory  and  the  successful  execution  of  it,  are  different  things  ; 
J^utMr.  Roscoe  is  certainly  right  when  he  says,  that  the  falsehood 
of  a  theory  is  not  proved  by  its  failure  any  more  than  the  false- 
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hood  of  Christianity  is  established  by  the  immoralities  of  Chris- 
tians. The  science  of  politics  has  for  its  object  to  regulate  the 
interests  and  to  controul  the  passions  of  individuals,  so  as  to  keep 
the  one  in  unison  with  the  general  good,  and  the  other  with  the 
general  will.  An  individual,  considered  as  the  member  of  some 
political  institution,  cannot  theoretically  be  contemplated  as 
having  either  a  will  or  interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs.  This,  at  least,  is  a  supposition,  which 
every  framer  of  a  government  ought  to  have  in  view,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  realize.  But  how  difficult  will  this  attempt  be  found 
in  the  execution,  from  the  infinite  complexity  of  parts  which  it  is 
intended  to  blend  into  one  fabric,  and  the  discordancy  of  the  ma- 
terials, which  it  is  the  first  wish  of  the  legislature  to  associate  in 
harmony  of  movement !  When  we  contemplate  society  in  the 
mass,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  one  will  and  one  interest  pervading 
the  whole ;  but  when  we  come  to  scrutinize  its  minute  individual 
ingredients,  what  do  we  behold  but  the  most  warring  elements'? 
We  see  every  individual,  instead  of  directing  his  exertions  to 
the  common  centre  of  the  public  good,  diverging  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  it,  and  forming  a  centre  of  his  own  petty  distinctions 
and  advantages,  around  which  all  his  passions  are  concentrated, 
all  his  affections  revolve  ;  where  self-interest  aided  by  vanity,  is 
the  idol  which  is  worshipped,  and  to  which  all  public  feeling  and 
public  good  are,  as  far  as  possible,  immolated  without  reserve. 
How  then  can  we  be  surprised,  that  the  best  and  most  noble  po- 
litical theories,  which  are  true  in  themselves,  should  be  totally 
frustrated,  in  their  beneficent  tendencies,  by  the  opposing  passions 
which  are  found  in  the  bosoms  of  those  for  whom  they  are  de- 
signed ?  The  truth  is,  that  most  individuals  have,  in  respect  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  very  microscopic  eyes.  They 
cannot  contemplate  good  upon  a  large  scale.  It  exceeds  their 
sphere  of  vision  ;  and,  in  contemplating,  with  a  wilfiil  and  very 
lamentable  short-sightedness,  only  their  petty  immediate  advan- 
tage, they  become  utterly  incapable  of  taking  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  national  happiness,  and  of  seeing  and  feeling,  that  to 
hicrease  the  aggregate  of  the  national  good,  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
efficacious  and  certain  way  of  increasing,  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  the  good  of  individuals.  Hence  the  blessing  of  a  wise 
and  well-ordered  government,  when  actually  established,  is 
greater  than  can  be  conceived ;  and  hence  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  patriotism,  considered  under  its  various  ramifica- 
tions, promotes  the  happiness  and  establishes  the  true  interest  of 
individuals  far  beyond  the  tenacious  adherence  to  any  more 
selfish  and  insulated  scheme.  Let  the  individuals  of  a  state,  only 
for  a  moment,  consider  how  much  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  which  each  might  otherwise  have  possessed, 
must  be  diminished,  and  often  totally  destroyed  by  a  war  of  the 
duration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  !  Will  it  not  then  be  clear,  even 
to  the  commouefit  understanding,  that  that  devotion  to  the  public 
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interest,  which  would  prevent  bloodshed  and  strife,  and  main- 
tain tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be,  in  the  main, 
the  great  interest,  and  consequently  duty  of  every  individual, 
even  on  the  calculations  of  seliishness  itself?  For  so  wisely  is 
the  world  constituted,  that  those  prudential  considerations,  to 
which  it"  seems  most  the  part  of  individual  interest  to  adhere, 
are,  if  examined  on  a  large  and  broad  scale,  found  in  strict 
unison  with  the  most  upright  and  disinterested  attention  to  the 
public  good.  Indeed  self-interest,  and  social,  or  individual 
good  and  national,  though  usually  divided,  and  considered  as 
totally  different  pursuits  by  the  narrow-mindedness  of  man,  are, 
in  fact,  united  in  one  common  identity  by  the  appointment  of 
God.  To  throw  out  these  truths  to  jobbers  and  hirelings,  is, 
we  know,  to  cast  pearls  before  swine ;  but  v*^e  trust  that  there 
are  some  who  will  read  and  understand,  and  give  us  credit  for 
not  having  been  inattentive  or  careless  spectators  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  or  of  the  actual  state  of  man. 

Mr.  Roscoe  notices  Paley's  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
influence.  If  the  affairs  of  the  country  are  conducted  by  pro- 
bity and  talent,  can  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  depend  on 
the  corruption  of  the  parliament  ?  The  supposition  is  impos- 
sible. We  might  as  well  assert  that  justice  cannot  be  properly 
administered,  unless  judges  are  venal,  and  juries  perfidious. 
The  more  ability,  virtue,  and  disinterestedness  there  are  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  or  the  more  those  houses 
abound  with  all  the  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  the  greater 
must  be  the  security  of  the  constitution ;  because  the  more  must 
be  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The  happiness  of  the  people 
is  the  best  pledge  for  the  permanence  of  any  government. 
What  may  be  the  particular  plan  of  reform  which  is  most  likely 
to  infuse  new  health  and  vigour  into  the  government,  and, 
through  the  government,  most  to  benefit  the  community,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  be  resolved-  Mr.  Roscoe  is  an  advocate 
for  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  all  householders 
who  paydirect  taxes  to  governmeiit.  Would  tJiis  be  the 
panacea  for  all  our  ills  1 

Art.  14. — Th£  Cf aims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  considered^  with  Rtfe- 
rence  to  the  Safety  of  the  Established  Churchy  and  the  Rights  of 
Religious  Toleration.     London,  Cadell,  1812. 

THIS  writer  says,  p.  15,  that  '  the  principle,  that  an  esta- 
blished religion  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society, 
may  be  considered  as  of  universal  application/  If  he  had  as- 
serted simply  that  *  religion  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  society,'  no  one  could  well  have  contested  the  universality 
of  the  application  to  the  state  of  man  under  all  governments 
and  in  all  climes.  But  *  the  peace  and  order  of  society^  are 
not  wanting  in  the  United  States  of  America,  though  there  is  no 
established  hierarchy  in  tliat  part  of  the  world.    We  hold  an 
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established  religion  to  be  productive  of  great  good  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  existence  of 
religion  is  dependent  on  any  political  establishment.  History- 
proves  the  contrary ;  for  otherwise  where  would  Christianity 
have  been  before  the  age  of  Constantine  ?  The  true  home  of 
religion  is  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  there  are  very  few  circum- 
stances, in  which  religion,  under  some  of  her  more  benign  or 
more  awful  forms,  ceases  to  be  the  inmate  of  the  breast.  When 
the  writer  proceeds  to  talk  of  an  established  religion  as  *  the 
only  effectual  check  to  vice  and  immorality,'  he  forgets  the  sa- 
lutary auxiliaries  which  the  church  has  in  the  statute  book  and 
the  gallows. 

A  second  principle  which  the  author  deduces  from  the  first 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is,  *  that  with  a  view  to  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  an  established  religion,  conformity  with  the 
church  must  he  required  as  a  necessary  qualification 
FOR  POWER  AND  OFFICE.'  If  this  be  not  the  essence  of  in- 
tolerance, what  is  1  If  any  established  church  require  that  the 
consciences  of  all  men  should  be  ground  down  to  its  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  before  they  can  be  permitted  to  exercise  their 
virtues  and  talents  in  any  political  situation,  such  a  church  ap- 
pears rather  to  resemble  the  bed  of  Procrustes  than  the  sweet, 
solacing  sanctuary  of  Him  who  said,  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  When 
the  writer  says  that  the  *  restrictions'  of  intolerance  *  are  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  an  established  church/  we  wonder 
that  he  did  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  aver  that  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself.  Is  it  not  rather  too 
late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  the  test-act  as  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  the  establishment  ?  If  this  be  true,  why  is  the  test-act  suf- 
fered to  be,  ipso  facto,  annually  superseded  1  The  author  calls 
Bishop  Sherlock's  'Vindication  of  the  Corporation  and  Test-acts,' 
*  unanswered  and  unanswerable.'  Perhaps  the  afithor  never 
heard  the  name  of  Bishop  Hoadly  mentioned  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance !  What  is  not  less  surprising  is,  that  in  one 
part  of  his  pamphlet  the  author  talks  of  the  exclusive  principle 
of  the  test-laws  as  *  really  beneficial'  to  the  dissenters.  Surely 
the  dissenters  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of  this  benefit; 
and  if  they  feel  the  laws  a  grievance,  is  it  wise  to  add  mockery 
to  oppression  ?  If  this  writer  were  a  dissenter,  would  he  think 
it  a  benefit  to  be  subject  to  the  disqualifying  operation  of  the 
test-laws  1  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man,  whose  table  is  covered  with 
viands,  to  defend  the  benefits  of  starvation ;  but  who  will  either 
be  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  or  give  him  credit  for  humanity  1 

Art.  15. — 4  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  con^ 
taining  Observations  on  the  Regulations  likely  soon  to  take  place 
relative  to  the  Indian  Army,  on  the  expected  renewal  of  the  Com* 
pany's  Charter.    London,  Crosby,  1812. 

THIS  is  a  very  sensible  pamphlet.    The  writer,  who  appears 
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to  be  a  man  of  sober  judgment,  is  well  acquainted  with  bis  sub- 
ject; and  his  remarks  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those 
who  regard  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  array,  and  the  security  of 
our  empire  in  the  East.  Amongst  other  regulations,  which  the 
author  suggests,  as  necessary  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
army,  one  is  the  more  prompt  payment  and  *  just  distribution 
of  all  prize  property/  For  we  learn  to  our  astonishment  that 
the  prize  property  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  was  taken 
by  the  array  in  1774,  was  not  distributed  till  1800  ;  or  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  when  nvost  of  those  by  whose 
valour  it  was  won,  had  probably  gone  to  their  long  home.  *  A 
great  part  of  the  prize  property  is  still  due  to  the  array  which 
took  Seringapatam  thirteen  years  ago ;  as  also  to  the  army  which 
served  under  Lord  Lake  in  1803-4/ 

POETRY. 

Art.  16. — TTie  Conduct  of  J[lan.,  a  Didactic  Epistolary  Poem.   Lon- 
don, Chappie,  1811. 

THE  introductory  epistle  ends  with  the  four  following  lines, 
containing  a  formal  mandate  to  the  critics  to  be  on  their  best 
behaviour  while  they  peruse  *  The  Conduct  of  Man/  That  it 
will  be  highly  necessary  for  them  to  muster  up  all  their  pa- 
tience and  good  humour,  our  readers  will  agree,  after  the  speci- 
mens which  we  shall  give  them  of  this  delectable  performance. 

*  Avaunt>  ye  critics — smooth  your  looks  severe — 

Let  no  revilings  come  affection  near ; 

Let  this  respected,  be  as  neutral  ground. 

Where  peace  exists,  tho'  war  be  heard  around.' 
Well,  we  have  smoothed  our  brows;  and  we  beg  it  may  be 
understood  that  we  never  revile.  We  hold  it  to  be  very  ungen- 
tlemanly ;  and  are,  therefore,  never  guilty  of  any  thing  so  vul- 
gar. And  as  we  are  desired  to  be  neutral,  we  cannot  evince  our 
willingness  to  maintain  peace  better  than  by  extracting  such 
passages  from  this  elegant  composition  as  strike  us  as  novel  and 
likely  to  amuse  i  we  were  going  to  say,  instruct,  but  stand  cor- 
rected, as  the  author  of  The  Conduct  of  Man  cannot,  with  any 
truth,  be  accused  of  any  thing  amounting  to  instruction.  The 
Conduct  of  Man  contains  eight  epistles,  all  equally  good.  In 
the  fourth  epistle  the  author  has  shewn  a  right  good  spirit  of 
gallantry ;  for  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  learned  ladies^ 
proves  point  blank  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  decry  accOiUiplish- 
ments  in  women;  and  that  women  have  as  much  good  sense  ^ 
men.  And  here  follows  a  curious  dialogue  between  Dunce  ancf 
the^  Poet,  in  which  the  latter,  after  a  stout  well-fought  battle, 
enumerates  the  many  fair  authoresses  wfio  have  been  conspi- 
cuous in  the  literary  world,  independently  of  Sevign6,  Queen 
Bess,  Dacier,  and  our  English  female  critic,  Montague.  Our 
author  cites  Miss  Bowdler  for  a  good  sermon  writer,  Miss  Bail- 
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lie  as  a  play-vvright,  and  Miss  Owenson  as  a  novelist,  &c.  to  the 
truth  of  which  we  most  cordially  subscribe.  The  author  ends 
his  panegyric  with  this  advice  to  young  men  when  they  marry. 

*  Before  you  wed,  make  her  you  love  write /oo/. 
And  as  she  spells  it,  so  to  her  act  you  : 

Wed  if  with  double  O,  wed  not  if  with  U !' 
But  we  should  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  if  we  did  not  give  the 
following  advice  to  the  ladies  who  are  desired  to  write  fool  for 
their  amusement.  Be  it  known  then,  O  ye  wise  of  the  wisest,  that 

*  Th6  charms  of  woman  are  the  charms  of  Heaven! 
O  woman  !  then  appear  this  lovely  whole ! 

Give  yourself  scope  and  energy  of  soul ! 
Be  train'd  to  reason,  and  right  jugdment  use. 
This  leads  me  back  unto  my  roving  muse.' 
What  a  roving  lad  it  is !  But  the  very  mention  of  reason  and 
judgment  brings  the  truant  back  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  as  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  read  the  following: 

*  Tiien  give  your  children  education,  i/e 
Who  on  your  offspring  wish  prosperity ; 

As  skilful  gard'ners  with  the  plants  proceed, 
(To  train,  or  check,  manure,  or  prune,  at  need ; 
As  weak  or  strong,  requiring  aid  or  thwart ; 
Subjecting  nature  to  the  yoke  of  art :) 
So  be  your  conduct  fitted  to  your  charge. 
As  need  points  out,  diminish  or  enlarge.' 
We  are  passionately  fond   of  good  poetry,  and  so  are  our 
readers.     But  if  there  should  chance  to  be  one  among  them, 
who  is  rather  fastidious,  and  might  grumble  at  calling  the  above 
lines  poetry,  we  humbly  beg  to  remind  him  that  if  the  author 
is  not  a  dab  at  what  is  called  poetry,  we  hope  he  will  allow 
that  he  is  a  dead  hand  at  a  rhyme.     Have  we  not  above  *  thwart 
and  art]'  can  any   thing  be   more   pat?  unless  'charge  and 
large ;'  *  silly  elf,  and  *  set  of  Delf.'     But  who  will  be   blind 
to  the  beauteous  flow  of  the  following  couplet  1 

•  *  All  his  estate  how  gladly  he'd  have  paid 
Could  he  have  made  the  mind  fair,  as  the  maid* . 

Now,  if  this  will  not  establish  the  author's  fame  as  a  poet, 
we  have  the  forlorn  hope  remaining,  and  the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  *  the  epistles  which  treat  of  "  the  Nature  of 
Man,"  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  self-love,  are  reserved  for 
future  publication.'  What  have  we  not  to  expect  after  reading 
The  Conduct  of  Man?  what  delights  are  there  not  in  store  for 
us?  what  edification?  what  beautiful  imagery?  what  poetry 
awaits  us  ?  Ah !  what  indeed  ! 

Art.  17. — Werter  to  Charlotte^  a  Poem^  founded  on  the  *  Sorrows  of 
fVerter'  By  a  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  Sherwood, 
1812. 

THIS  little  poem  is  sent  into  the  world  by  its  author  with  a 
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preface,  in  which  our  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  acknowledge* 
that  little  merit  is  attached  to  his  production,  but  that  he  is 
sensible  of  the  little  to  which  it  has  a  claim,  inconsiderable  as 
it  is ;  and  therefore  he  offers  it  to  the  world  as  a  specimen  of 
his  poetical  capacity,  as  this  is  a  first  attempt.  As  such  we 
shall  meddle  very  little  with  its  merits ;  and  as  to  its  demerits, 
we  will  not  even  glance  at  them.  The  author  is  fearful  that  he 
may  be  accused  of  too  great  an  imitation  of  Pope's  Eloisa  to 
Abelard.  That  there  are  a  few  passages  which  come  pretty 
close,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  poem  is  as  good  as  a  thousand 
others,  which  come  to  the  bar  of  criticism  ;  and  if  there  be  not 
any  thing  vastly  new  and  refined  in  the  composition,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  below  mediocrity. 

Art.  18. — Miscellaneous  Poems.    By  George  JDaniel.    London, 
Effingham,  1812.     Price  0s.  6d. 

THESE  poems  are  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  John  Haw- 
kins, Esq.  in  which  Mr.  Daniel  expresses  his  gratitude  for  fa- 
vours which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  H.  who,  as  we  are  told, 
rescued  an  orphan  family  from  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressor. 
The  first  of  these  poems  is  entitled  Woman,  in  which  are  some 
spirited  and  lively  remarks  upon  their  various  characters.  The 
next  best  is  Albeg ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Virtue :  and  an  ode  to 
Contentment,  which  we  will  extract  b^  way  of  specimen. 

CONTENTMENT. 


*  Contentment  sweet !  be  thou  my  song. 
To  thee  all  earthly  joys  belong ; 
And  man  (whom  many  cares  molest). 
When  blest  with  thee  is  truly  bless'd. 
Let  not  my  humble  muse  despise 
To  seek  where  true  contentment  lies ; 
O  !  let  her  (train'd  in  rustic  lore) 
The  peasant's  lowly  cot  explore : 
In  sweet  content  and  peace  he  lives — 
What  blessings  bounteous  nature  gives  ! 
He  looks  around,  nor  wishes  fate 
To  add  one  blessing  to  his  state ; 
His  halcyon  soul  is  ne'er  distrest 
With  fears  that  guilty  minds  molest : 
In  harmless  joys  his  life  is  spent 
With  ruddy  health,  and  sweet  content. 
Then,  O  contentment !  loveliest  maid ! 
May  sorrows  ne'er  my  life  invade ; 
O !  may  my  heart  (from  follies  free) 
Be  fill'd  with  gratitude  and  thee ; 
For  where  thou  reign'st  we're  sure  to  find 
A  happy  conscience,  peace  of  mind ; 
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From  thee  the  purest  pleasures  flow. 
Thou  source  of  happiness  below. 
May  heav'n,  indulgent,  thus  decree — 
Wliere'er  I  live,  to  live  with  thee ; 
Be  thou  ray  wealth,  my  only  store,  — 
I'll  close  my  wish,  and  seek  no  more.* 

Art.  J  9. — Religious  Contemplations.    London^  Eaton,  1812. 

THESE  contemplations  are  written  in  a  devout  and  serious 
strain.  The  author  is  an  enemy  to  religious  controversy,  and 
mjich  wishes,  that  a  national  church  were  so  framed  as  to  receive 
all  denominations  of  Christians,  who  might  gratefully  worship 
the  author  and  giver  of  alLgood. 

*  Such  a  church,  not  pronouncing  any  other  church  or  sect  to 
be  in  error,  might  leave  to  all  their  distinct  forms  and  places  of 
worship  ;  and,  not  regarding  any  with  jealousy,  might  become  a 
bond  of  general  union,  and  object  of  universal  reverence  and 
affection.' 

Happy  would  it  be,  if  SHch  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  ; 
and  then,  and,  we  fear,  not  till  then,  will  ecclesiastical  concord 
and  harmony  be  established.  The  author  lerminates  his  religious 
contemplations  with  the  following  lines : 

*  Proceed  great  days' — one  heiirt,  oiie  mind. 

One  race,  one  law  of  love  shall  bind. 

Be  every  realm  with  gospel  treasure  stored; 

One  only  God  by  every  heart  adored ! 

O  thou  that  hearest  hearts,  tho'  tongues  be  dumb. 

Thy  holy  will  be  done,  thy  holy  kingdom  come/ 

Art.  20. — Sleep,  a  Poem,  in  Two  Books ;  with  other  Miscellaneous 
Poems  i  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  Poetical  Composition* 
By  William  Grisenthwaite.    Baldwin. 

SO  numerous  are  the  candidates  for  praise  in  the  poetical 
department,  and  so  few  merit  the  praise  to  which  they  aspire, 
that  we  feel  much  satisfaction  when  a  poem  is  offered  to  our 
perusal  which  possesses  some  degree  of  taste  and  merit.  Mr. 
Grisenthwaite,  though  making  choice  of  a  sleepy  subject,  has 
taken  proper  care  to  select  such  pleasing  images  as  to  prevent 
his  readers  from  napping  over  the  effusions  of  his  muse,  or  at 
least  from  absolutely  dropping  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Grisenthwaite  has  prefixed  to  this  poem  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  poetical  composition,  in  which  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  said  on  the  subject  but  what  has  been  often  said  before ; 
and,  however  true  his  observations  may  be,  we  do  not  think  that 
they  will  have  the  effect  of  advancing  his  own  poejtical  reputa- 
tion. In  this  little  poem,  Mr.  Grisenthwaite  often  pleases  by  his 
pictures  of  rural  life,  and  may  occupy  a  middle  station  amongst 
those  poets,  who  have  suiag  the  joys  of  the  peasant's  cot,  the 
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sweets  of  childhood  and  the  blessings  of  contentment.  Mr. 
Grisenthwaite's  personification  of  sleep,  which  he  has  represented 
as  one  of  the  fair  sex,  is  as  follows.  After  painting  the  stiU 
scenery  of  evening  he  proceeds  : 

*  From  bending  skies,  lo!  heavenly  sleep  descends; 

Two  jetty  doves  her  floating  chariot  guide, 
Who;^  glossy  pinions  cleave  th*  aerial  tide ; 
Two  dusky  wings  around  her  shoulders  spread. 
Curve  to  the  breeze,  and  arch  above  her  head ; 
As  when  the  soaring  eagle,  rear'd  on  high. 
With  pendant  wing  glides  smoothly  thro*  the  sky. 
Or  when  his  piercing  sight  beholds  the  dove 
Darting  beneath  him  o'er  the  rustling  grove, 
Down  from  the  fleecy  clouds  he  speeds  his  way, 
'   And  lights  unerring  on  his  trembling  prey. 
High  o'er  her  head,  swoln  bellying  to  the  wind, 
A  shadowy  mantle  gently  floats  behind ; 
Her  velvet  wheels  on  softer  axle  roll, 
And  quick  descending  leave  the  shaded  pole ; 
While  tranquil  vesper  lights  her  in  her  way 
Thro' spheres  half  night,  half  lingering  into  day. 
And  broad-ey'd  Cynthia,  with  her  starry  train. 
Sheds  a  soft  radiance  o'er  the  sombre  plain.* 
Xo  a  gentleman  who  prefixes  a  laborious  dissertation  on  poe- 
tical composition  before  his  poem,  it  may  appear  presumptuous 
in  us  to  find  fault,  at  any  rate  we  may  be  accused  of  being  fasti- 
dious when  w^e  object  to  the  expression  of  a  mantle  *  swoln 
hellying'  to  the  wind.  This  certainly  does  sound  to  our  ears  very 
inelegant,  for  a  swoln  or  swelled  belly  is  by  no  means  a  pretty 
part  of  any  one's  person — and  this  idea  is  likely  to  force  itself 
on  the  mind  on  reading  the  ^bove  line.     Nor  is  the  word  swelter, 
in  page  51,  line  12,  one  atom  more  pleasing ; 

*  And  down  he  stretches  on  his  burning  sand. 
Basks  in  the  blaze,  and  swelters  at  his  ease.' 

We  cannot  help  connecting  with  the  word  swelter  the  idea  of 
a  nasty  greasy  fellow,  sweating,  asleep  in  the  sun.  The  image 
does  not  add  beauty  to  the  scene.  It  rather  excites  unpleasaiit 
associations.  .And,  as  the  gentleman  so  reposing  is  represented 
as  an  Indian,  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  have  de- 
scribed him  in  the  shade,  and  enjoying  his  sleep  under  the 
cooling  tamarind  tree,  rather  than  sweltering  and  smoking  in 
greasy  lubricity,  under  a  broiling  sun. 

In  page  12,  the  guilty  mind  is  very  well  described  as  seek 
iiig  oblivious  sleep,  but  finding  it  not.  Sleep,  directing  her 
flight  to  the  thatched  cottage,  the  joys  of  a  rural  life,  in- 
fantine innocence,  and  the  domestic  scene,  are  pleasingly  and 
simply  pourtrayed.  The  impartial  influence  of  sleep  is  thus 
mentioned : 
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'  Sleep  levels  all — no  more  the  ennin'd  gown 
Can  claim  applause,  or  revel  in  renov^n 

No  !   sleep  disowns  all  rivalry  and  fame. 
And  kings  and  beggars  are  to  her  the  same ; 
What  tho'  the  peer  enjoys  the  savoury  board. 
And  feasts  on  fruits,  which  climes  remote  afford. 
What  tho'  rich  wines  and  spicy  viands  charm 
The  taste,  and  make  the  nerveless  bosom  warm  ; 
Can  all  these  dainties  win  congenial  sleep? 
Does  luxury  the  soul  in  slumbers  steep  ? 

No !  nought  can  bribe  the  heavenly  queen  to  pour 

Her  opiate  dews,  and  balm  distilling  shower. 

The  crust,  on  which  the  rustic  dines  bestows 

A  truer  sense  of  comfort  and  repose. 
The  present  work  is  *  offered  to  the  world  as  a  pledge  of 
future  endeavour ;'  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  his  powers  which  this  poem  affords,  that  Mn  Grisen- 
thwaite's  next  production  will  claim  a  higher  rank  than  we  can 
assign  to  the  one  before  us. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  21. — The  German  Syphilitic  Physician  \  or^  a  Treatise  on  the 
P'enereal  Disease :  containing  the  newest  Method  of  Treatment  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  earperienced  Physicians  on  the  Continent. 
To  which  are  subjoined^  a  Glossary  of  Medical  Terms,  and  the  neces- 
sary Prescriptions ;  chiefly  for  Uie  use  of  those  who,  affected  by  this 
Disease,  wish  to  ascertain  its  Nature  in  all  its  Appearances,  and  to 
Assist  themselves,  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
Empiricism  and  Quackery.  By  George  Charles  Meyer,  M.  D.  Doctor 
of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  and  Fellow  of  the  Mineralogical  Society 
of  the  University  of  Jena,  Surgeon  in  the  Hon.  United  East  India 
Company^s  Service,  12wio.     Highley,  1811,  price  4s. 

WE  must  give  this  German  physician  credit  for  much  sincerity, 
zeal,  and  humanity,  and  we  think  his  work  will  be  useful  to  the 
persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  But  we  do  not  think  (if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  specimen  before  us),  that  tiie  knowledge  of  fo- 
reigners is  so  correct  and  accurate  with  regard  to  syphilitic  com- 
plaints, as  that  of  our  .own  countrymen.  We  find  Dr.  Meyer's 
doctrines  tainted  by  prejudices  which  have  with  us  become 
wholly  obsolete.  Such  is  the  assertion,  that  syphilis  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  breathing  an  infected  air ;  when,  in  fact,  nothing  is 
more  common  tl^an  for.  a  person  to  sleep  with  anotiier  deeply 
infected  in  the  second  stage,  and  to  remainuninjured.  The 
danger  from  giving  purgatives  in  gonorrhoea,  which  this  writer 
dreads,  is,  we  think,  wholly  imaginary  and  ill-founded.  Nor 
can  we  subscribe  to  the  preference  given,  in  this  work, 
to  the  sublimate  solution   over  other  mercurial  preparations. 
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The  dread  of  salivation  too,  expressed  by  Dr.  Meyer,  is.  carried 
to  an  unreasonable  extreme.  But,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  these  defects,  we  can  safely  recommend  this  little  volume  as 
a  safe  and  faithful  guide.  The  descriptive  part  is  clear  and  con- 
cise; the  practice,  upon  the  whole,  rational,  safe,  and  effectual. 
Where  he  errs,  it  is  upon  the  safer  side,  that  of  timidity,  and 
more,  perhaps,  than  needful  caution. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  22. — Report  on  the  Medicinal  Effects  of  an  Aluminous  Chalybeate 
Wnier,  lately  discovered  at  Sandrocks,  in  ike  Parish  of  Chale,  in 
the  Isle  of  JVight^  pointing  ont  its  Efficacy  in  the  Walcheren  and 
other  Diseases  incident  to  Soldiers  who  have  served  Abroad^  and  more 
particularly  the  Advantaires  to  be  derived  from  its  introduction  into 
Private  Practice.  By  iVilliam  Lempriere,  M.  JD.  Physician  to  the 
Forces  at  the  Army  Depot.     London,  Murray. 

THE  spring  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  in  1809,  by  a  Mr.  Waterworth,  a  medical 
gentleman  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Waterworth 
says,  that  finding  the  water  possessed  of  strong  tonic  powers,  he 
.  introduced  it  into  his  practice,  in  which  it  was 
*  singularly  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases  arising  from  or 
connected  with  debility,  indigestion,  hypochondriacal  disorders, 
chronical  dysentery,  leuchorrhoea,  passive  uterine  hemorrhagy, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  diseases  depending  upon  a  lax  fibre  and  lan- 
guid circulation,  unattended  by  fever,  inflammation,  or  any 
marked  disorganization  of  the  viscera.' 

Dr.  Lerapriere  speaks  of  its  virtues  in  similar  terms  of  com- 
mendation.    Dr.  L.  adds,  p.  B  I, 

'  a  nutritive  diet,  without  excess,  a  rigid  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  so  as  to  avoid  costiveness,  early  hours,  particularly 
early  rising,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  more  especially  on  horse- 
back, are  among  the  useful  auxiliaries  to  a  course  of  this  water/ 

Perhaps,  in  most  cases  of  debility,  the  above  mentioned  auxi- 
liaries will  be  found  more  efficacious  than  the  principal^  or  the 
water  itself.  From  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Marcet,  this  spring  ap- 
pears to  be  an  aluminous  chalybeate  of  no  common  strength. 
According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  each  pint  of  the  water  contains 

grs. 

*  Sulphat  of  iron  in  the  state  of  crystallized  green  sul- 

phat 41,4 

Sulphat  of  alumina,  a  quantity,  which,  if  brought  tp 

the  state  of  crystallized  alum,  would  amount  to       -  31,  6 

Sulphat  of  lime,  dried  at  160« 10,  1 

Sulphat  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  crystallized    -     -  3,  6 

Sulphat  of  soda,  or  Glauber  salt,  crystallized    -    -    -  16,  0 

Muriat  of  soda,  or  common  salt/ crsytallized    -    -    -  4,0 

Silica       ......--.         0,7 

107,  4/ 
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Art.  23. — The  First  Rudiments  of  General  Grammar,  applicable  to  all 
Languages,  comprised  in  Twelve  Elementary  Lessons.  Particularly 
calculated  for  the  Instruction  of  Children,  and  adapted  to  the  Ahhe 
Gualtiefs  Method  of  Teaching.  With  Analytical  Tables.  By  D.  St. 
Quintin^M.A.     Longman,  London,  1812,  12mo. 

THE  author  tells  us,  that  he  has  taught  the  rudiments  of  ge- 
neral grammar  in  the  metho^  which  he  has  exhibited  in  this  in- 
genious work  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  the  greatest 
success  '  in  several  private  families  and  in  a  public  seminary.' 
Mr.  St.  Quintin  says,  that  he 

*  has  endeavoured  so  to  simplify  the  study  of  grammar,  by  re- 
ducing it  to  its  first  principles,  that  a  child  of  six  years  of  mo- 
derate capacity  will  be  able  to  understand  the  structure  and  me- 
chanism of  its  own  language,  and  the  use  and  signification  of 
every  word  it  employs,  provided  those  directions  are  followed, 
wherein  he  has  laid  down  how  each  successive  lesson  is  to  be 
taught.'  *     ♦     * 

The  best  recommendation  of  this  work,  is,  that  it  tends  not 
merely  to  exercise  the  memory  but  the  reason  of  children,  and 
to  put  thenv  in  the  right  way  of  obtaining  clear  ideas  of  what 
they  read,  and,  consequently  of  reading  with  advantage. 

Art.  24. — A  Poetical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany.  By  Frances 
Arabella  Rowden,  the  Second  Edition,  embellished  with  some  Copper- 
plate Engravings.     London,  Longman,  1812,  price  10s.  6d. 

THIS  is  a  re-publication,  but  rendered  less  incorrect,  and  with 
an  addition  of  several  plates.  Miss  Rowden  is  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  deserves  every  praise  and  eticourage- 
ment.  Botany  is  a  delightful  study  for  young  people,  and,  when 
put  in  the  pleasing  and  simple  form  of  the  present  work,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  mind.    Miss  Rowden  j  ustly  observes : 

*  As  the  situation  of  the  female  sex  devotes  them  to  a  retired 
and  domestic  life,  it  is  necessary  they  should  acquire  the  great 
art  of  depending  on  themselves  for  amusement,  and  iearn  to  con- 
centrate their  pleasures  and  pursuits  within  a  narrow  circle.  It 
is  by  such  regulation  of  their  minds,  that  the  foundation  of  their 
future  happiness  is  laid,  and  they  are  enabled  to  contribute  to 
that  of  others.' 

The  study  of  botany  brings  health  as  well  as  science ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  warm  advocates  for  young  ladies  ranging  the  fields, 
with  the  eagerness  of  botanical  curiosity,  after  sedentary  employ- 
ments. We  could  wish,  that  Miss  Rowden  had  time  to  enlarge 
her  work ;  or  had  given  us  a  simple  and  plain  treatise  on  botany, 
with  the  classification  and  the  English  names,  without  the  poetry. 
It  would  be  highly  useful ;  and  Miss  Rowden  is  admirably  qua- 
lified for  such  an  undertaking. 
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Art.  I. — Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage^  a  Romaimt.    By 
Lord  Byron.     Murray,  1812,  4to.  30s. 

NONE  of  our  readers  can  now  require  to  be  told,  tliat 
the  nobleman,  whose  name  appears  in  the  title-page  of  this 
book,  was  tlie  author  of  a  satire  at  first  published  anony- 
naously,  and  noticed  by  us  as  anonymous  in  a  former  vo- 
lume of  this  review,  but  wliich  has  subsequently  been  ac- 
knowledged by  him,  and  passed,  witli  his  name  annexed, 
through  several  editions,  under  the  title  of  '  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  That  poem  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  not  so  much  by  its  satirical 
complexion  (which  is  too  often  the  only  ground  of  popular 
favour),  as  by  the  powers  which  it  evinced  and  the  promise 
it  appeared  to  hold  out  of  future  eminence.  Since  its  first 
appearance,  its  author  has  passed  two  or  three  years  in 
travelling,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  has  ex- 
plored a  great  pail  of  that  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
M'orld,  the  very  name  of  which  is  sufficient  to  kindle  in  the 
young  and  ardent  mind,  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  the  land 
of  Homer  and  of  Pericles.  Under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  genius  of  the  place,  the  present  poem  had  its  com- 
mencement. How  must  the  long  forsaken  rocks  and  tbrests 
of  Pindus  have  thrilled  with  wonder  and  delight,  when 
they  heard  the  lyre  which  has  slept  for  so  many  ages,  rea- 
nimated, though  by  the  hand  of  a  Briton ! 

The  plan  of  this  poem  (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  anj), 
may  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words.  Childe  Harold  is  a  fic*- 
titious  personage,  who,  tired  of  a  life  of  inglorious  ease, 
passed  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  every  appetite, 
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leaves  his  native  land  in  search  of  novelty,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  visits  the  same  countries,  which  the 
author  himself  has  lately  visited.  The  poem  is,  in  short, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  poetical  description  of  Lord 
Byron's  travels,  interspersed  with  liis  lordship's  own  re- 
flections, told  in  modern  language  (with  the  exception  of  a 
pretty  liberal  sprinkling  of  Spenserian  words  and  phrases), 
and  scarcely  held  together  by  the  fiction  of  a  young  baron 
of  ancient  days,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  series  of  adventures 
which  cannot  have  happened,  except  within  the  last  five 
years.  Utterly  unsuitable  as  this  extraordinary  fiction 
must  appear  to  the  whole  design  and  tenor  of  the  poem, 
we  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  it,  because  the  picture 
which  it  represents  to  our  view,  is  painted  at  once  with 
truth  and  boldness  superior  to  any  thing  that  the  historical 
painters  of  the  present  age  have  produced. 

'  Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 

Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 

Nor  deem'd,  before  his  little  day  was  done, 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pa-ss'd  by, 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 

He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety  : 

Then  loath'd  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  celL 

For  he  through  sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run. 

Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 

Had  sigh'd  to  many,  though  he  loved  but  one. 

And  that  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 

Ah,  happy  she !  to  scape  from  him  whose  kiss 

Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste; 

Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 

Ami  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 

And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 

'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 

But  pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee  : 

Apart  he  stalk'd  in  joyless  reverie. 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go. 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea  : 
.  Wilh  pleasure  drugg'd  he  almost  long'd  for  woe. 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades  belew. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his'father's  hall. 
•  It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall ; 

Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 

Monastic  dome !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile ! 
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Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den, 

Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile; 

And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen. 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

Yet  oft  times  in  his  maddest  mirthfulmood 

Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow. 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud'^'. 

Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below/ 

But  this  none  knew,  or  haply  cared  to  know ; 

For  his  was  not  that  open  artless  soul 

That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 

Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  control. 

And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 

He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near, 

IJe  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour. 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Yea !  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear — 

But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 

And,  where  these  are,  light  Eros  finds  a  feere ; 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might  despair. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother, — not  forgot, 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 

A  sister,  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 

Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun. 
,    If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
^  Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel ; 
'  Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  doat  upon 

A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 

The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight. 

Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  handu, 

Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 

And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 

"His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 

And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 

Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine, 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  earth's  central  lioe. 

The  sails  were  fiU'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew 

As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view. 

And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 

And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 

Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 

The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 

One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept^' 
P  P  !g 
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The  wild  and  unlicensed  enthusiasm  of  character,  so 
much  to  be  lamented  when  it  occurs  in  real  life,  although 
it  is  so  frequently  found  accompanied  by  excellencies  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  which  only  serve  to  reflfifder  its  aberra- 
tions more  deplorable,  is  admirably  preserved  in  many 
subsequent  part^  pf  the  poem. 

*  ]\rv.ditation  fixd  at  times  on  him  ; 

And  conscious  reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  mis-spent  in  maddest  whim ;  V 

But  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

*  To  horse  !  to  horse ;  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  tits, 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage.' 


*  Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chace. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace ; 
Oh  !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 

And  life,  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share/ 

*  Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 

E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely  awful  eyes ;  ' 

But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom.' 
Such  is  the  portraiture  of  a  character  so  beautifully 
sketched,  that  we  ha>'^  only  to  regret  its  glaring  want  of 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.     Identified  by  his 
title  with  the  ages  of  our  remote  forefathers,  with  the  Child 
Waters,  and  child  Morrice,  of  our  ancient  ballads,  how 
strange  is  the  absurdity  of  painting  him  as  brooding  over 
the  convention  of  C intra,  and  marking  unmoved  the  scene 
of  '  fatal  Trafalgar  V     Here  then  let  us  bid  adieu  to  the 
fabulous  part  of  the  poem.     If  the  noble  author  ever  com- 
pletes his  design,  we  shall  hope  in  some  future  canto  to 
welcome  the  '  Childe's'  i-eturn  to  his    native    country, 
puro;ed  from  the  grosser  particles  of  his  nature,  and  re- 
taining his  innate  enthusiasm  only  for  the  nobler  purposes 
of  a  legitimate  and  patriotic  ambition.     In  such  a  mind, 
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fhe  love  of  glory,  however  long  obscured  by  passion  and 
dissipation,  must  occupy  an  important  space.  The  various 
scenes  he  has  explored,  with  no  common  or  unobserving 
eye,  must  have  contributed  to  improve  his  judgment,  to 
exalt  his  imagination,  and  give  a  safe  direction  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  nature.  A  spirit  which  is  still  awake  to 
noble  impressions,  cannot  have  been  hopelessly  enervated 
or  degraded  by  the  most  unbounded  indulgences.  Reason, 
which  bursts  at*  intervals  on  its  excesses,  must,  by  degrees, 
acquire  a  more  preponderating  ascendancy;  and  the 
fantastic  dreams  of  a  wild  and  savage  independence,  in 
which  the  ardour  of  youth  is  so  apt  to  bewilder  itself,  must, 
by  degrees,  give  place  to  the  no  less  ardent,  but  more  real, 
visions  of  maturer  years.  Such  ought  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  the  romance ;  such  ought  to  be  the  summing  up  of  a 
character  so  admirable  for  its  genius  and  sensibility,  that 
every  reader  must  wish  to  lose  sight  at  length  of  those 
shades  of  vice  and  folly  which  darken  its  early  radiance. 

Considering  the  poem  no  longer  with  referenpe  to  this 
ideal  personage,  but  merely  as  a  sketch  of  what  the  author 
himself  beheld  and  observed  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  announce,  tliat  it  consists  (in  its 
present  state),  of  two  cantos.  In  tlie  iirst,  we  are  landed 
at  Lisbon,  and  conducted  from  thence  through  Portugal 
and  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 
We  embark  again  in  the  second,  and,  touching  in  our  course 
at  the  little  Island  of  Gozo,  pursue  our  voyage  to  the  shores 
of  Epirus.  We  explore  the  coasts  of  this  beautiful  region, 
and,  accompanying  our  author,  on  an  inland  excursion,  are 
introduced  by  him  to  the  court  of  Ali  Pacha,  a  celebrated 
Albanian  despot.  Thence,  escorted  by  a  '  trusty  band'  of 
native  soldiers,  we  '  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide,' 
and  rest  ourselves  at  last  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelous,  the 
boundary  of  ^l?]tolia.  The  noble  author  proposes  to  con- 
duct us  hereafter  to  Athens,  to  make  with  us  the  circuit  of 
the  Morea,  and  conclude  cur  pilgrimage  by  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Troad.  We  shall  be  most  happy, 
whenever  it  suits  him,  to  fulfil  his  promise.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
him  in  plain  prose  through  the  scenes  which  are  now  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  dress  of  poetry,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  he  has  engaged  to  introduce  us  hereafter.  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  who  was  (as  we  understand),  the  companion  of 
his  lordship,  during  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  wanderings, 
has  announced  the  near  approaching  publication  of  his 
travels,  to  the  appearance  of  which  we  shall  defer  many  of 
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the  remarks  which  we  might  otherwise  have  fosnd  occasion 
to  iotroduce  in  the  present  article. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  and  local  scenery  witli.  which 
the  work  abounds,  are  such  as  maj  entitle  the  author  to 
rank  among  the  first  poets  of  an  age  remarkably  fertile  in 
that  class  of  poetical  composition.  Such  are  the  very  cha- 
racteristic stanzas,  contrasting  the  external  magnificence 
of  Lisbon  with  the  squallid  wretchedness  of  her  interior; 
the  beautiful  picture  of  Cintra,  whose 

' *  Glorious  Eden  intervenes 

In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen ;' 
such  the  voyage  from   Cadiz  to  the  Island  of  Gozo,  and 
the  evening  view  of  the  Leucadian  promontory. 

We  avoid  dwelling  on  any  of  the  scenes  before  displayed, 
and  pass  over  to  the  description  of  a  region  with  which 
few  are  acquainted  any  more  than  by  name,  but  which,  it' 
its  real  beauties  at  all  equal  those  of  the  picture  which 
Lord  Byron  has  painted,  may  well  inspire  the  most  do- 
mestic reader  with  the  love  of  wandering.  This  region  is 
the  interior  of  Epirus;  and  the  particular  spot  to  which 
we  are  about  to  be  introduced,  is  the  Greek  monastery  of 
2itza,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yanina,  the  capital 
of  Ali  Pacha's  dominions,  or,  at  least,  the  favourite  seat  of 
Jus  power. 

*  Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found  ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole: 
Beneath,  tlie  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
petween  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the  souK 

^  Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier,  still, 
Mighjt  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  consent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 
Here  dyvells  the  Caloyer,*  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  deligjit  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see. 

*  Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest — 
jFr.esh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
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Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast. 

From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze  : 

The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh  !  let  him  seize 

Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 

Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 

Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

'  Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,* 

Chimara's  Alps,  extend  from  left  to  right: 

Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir; 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain  fir 

Nodding  above :  behold  black  Acheron, 

Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre ! 

Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon, 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for  none. 

*  Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth;  and  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capotef 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  tl^e  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock/ 
The  whole  description  of  the  Albanian  leader  himself, 
and  of  his  place  of  residence, 

*  that  spacious  seat 

Of  wealth  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  noise/ 
is  highly  picturesque  and  interesting ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  two  or  three  stanzas,  in  which  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  various  nations  whose  soldiers, 
slaves,  or  envoys,  constitute  the  motley  groupe  surrounding 
the  despot,  are  pour  tray  ed  with  a  felicity  oi  discrimination 
scarcely  paralleled. 

*  He  passed  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower. 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'er  arching  gate 
Survey  d  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
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Within  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

*  Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 

Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide  extending  court  below  : 
'         AbovC;  strange  groupes  adorn'd  the  corridore; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away; 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many  hued  array. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close  of  day. 

*  The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head,  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold- embroider d  garments,  fair  to  see; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive;  the  lively,  supple  Greek; 

And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 

The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous  :  some  recline  in  groups. 

Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round; 

There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 

And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found  ; 

Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 

Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 

Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 

The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
*'  There  is  no  God  but  God ! — to  prayer — lo !  God  is  great!'" 
We  would  willingly  have  extended  our  quotations,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  stanzas  which 
follow  the  address  to  the  spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  canto ;  but,  were  we  to  in- 
dulge our  inclinations,  we  might  easily  select^  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers,  considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  poem.  We  shall,  therefore,  do  no  more  than  direct 
their  attention  towards  the  passage  in  question,  as  well  as 
to  the  animated  contrast  between  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 

fucse  characters,  the  description  of  the  iron-hound  Sierra 
lorena,  such  as  it  appeared  to  the  traveller  a  few  short 
months  or  weeks  before  the  time  when  the  imperial  legions 
burst  through  its  formidable  barrier,  the  animated  portrai- 
ture of  Spanish  beauty,  and  the  poetical  representation  of 
a  Spanish  bull-fight,  all  in  the  first  canto. 

The  reflections  with  which  these  various  descriptions  are 
interspersed,  are  seldom  such  as  (upon  examination),  will 
be  found  to  bear  the  mark  of  originality,  though,  at  the 
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first  view,  they  sometimes  deceive  the  reader  into  the  be- 
lief of  it.  The  merit  of  a  new  and  happy  turn  of  ex- 
pression, and  of  the  highest  poetical  grace,  they  frequently 
possess.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  two  following 
stanzas  on  solitude. 

*  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been  ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroU'd. 

•  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 

And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less. 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued, 
This  is  to  be  alone !     This,  this  is  solitude  !' 

From  the  stanza  we  have  just  quoted,  and  from  several 
other  very  striking  passages  in  the  poem,  it  will  sufficiently 
appear  (unless  they  are  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  spirit 
of  poetical  fiction),  that  the  poet  himself  is  in  some  respects 
an  unhappy  man ;  that  he  has  not  only  met  with  the  ordi- 
nary calamities  of  life,  the  death  of  some  friends,  and  the 
desertion  of  others,  but  has  causes  of  a  peculiar  nature  to 
make  him,  at  a  very  early  age,  loathe  life  in  the  midst  of 
its  enjoyments,  and  look  both  on  the  present  and  the  future 
with  an  eye  darkened  by  melancholy,  though  not  jaun- 
diced by  misanthropy.  He  seems,  in  many  respects,  to  be  so 
nearly  identified  with  his  own  '  Childe  Harold,'  that  it  is 
not  easy  always  to  distinguish  the  reflections  of  the  ideal 
from .thoso  of  the  real  traveller.  To  a  mind  thus  consti- 
tuted, some  apology  may  well  be  conceded  for  expressions, 
of  feeling  which  he  has  unfortunately  mistaken  for  fixed 
opinions,  which  cannot  but  be  disapproved  and  lamented, 
and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  call  for  severer 
reprehension. 

The  same  apology  cannot  so  easily  be  extended  to  those 
attacks  on  private  feeling  in  which  the  satirical  powers  of 
the  author  have  led  him  too  wantonly  to  indulge.  Lord 
Elgin's  removal  of  the  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity 
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which  formerly  adorned  the  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  caJls  down  from  the  indignant  author 
a  severity  of  judgment  which,  in  maturer  years,  he  will 
probably  be  among  the  first  to  condemn ;  for  a  spirit  of 
generosity  and  liberality  is  certainly  predominant  in  all 
that  we  can  see  of  his  character.  On  this  subject,  we  are 
inclined,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  censurers  of  Lord  Elgin.  But  let  us 
attend  to  what  is,  said  in  defence  of  his  conduct  by  the 
friends  of  his  lordship.  These  very  remains,  say  they,  were 
subject,  in  their  original  situation,  to  the  worst  inj  uries  from 
the  ignorant  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  aided  by  the  apathy, 
or  at  least  the  imbecility  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  finest  statues  were,  from  time  to  time,  torn 
down  and  broken  to  pieces,  to  serve  for  materials  of 
building  or  ottier  ignoble  purposes,  and  that,  in  no  very 
considerable  peiiod  of  time,  the  Temples  of  Athens  would 
have  been  as  completely  despoiled  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves as  they  now  are  by  the  guests  of  those  inhabitants. 
In  this  vew  of  the  case.  Lord  Elgin  stands  forth  not  as  the 
spoiler  of  antiquity,  but  as  the  preserver  of  its  last  broken 
remnants.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the 
monuments  themselves,  as  they  were  exhibited  to  public 
inspection  at  his  lordship's  house  in  Piccadilly,  compared 
with  engravings  which  were  made  from  drawings  taken  on 
the  spot,  we  believe,  half  a  century  ago,  there  should  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  some  degree  of  justice  and  truth  in  this 
representation.  ^From  that  comparison,  many  of  the 
statues  appear  to  have  been  considerably  mutilated,  and 
some  entu'ely  destroyed,  since  the  time  when  the  drawings 
we  speak  of,  were  made :  and  we  have  not  heard  it 
alleged.,  that  much  mischief  was  done  by  Lord  Elgin  him- 
,self  to  the  individual  works  in  removing  them,  or  that  the 
robbery  (as  his  enemies  style  it),  was  incomplete.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  maintained,  that  the  assertion  of 
Lord  Elgin's  friends  is  incorrect,  that  neither  the  Turks 
are  so  barbarous,  nor  the  Greeks  so  indiflfereni  as  is  pre- 
tended, and  that  the  monuments  which  he  has  removed, 
might  have  remained  attached  to  their  ancient  places  for 
many  ages  more,  the  adniiration  of  travellers,  and  the 
proudest  possession  of  the  poor  and  plundered  natives. 

As  in  most  controversies  about  facts,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  exact  truth  may  lie  somewhere  between  these  two  op- 
posite statements.  At  the  same  tiiiie>  we  think,  that  it  is 
jncumbent  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Elgin,  in  order  to  make 
a  complete  justification,  to  shew,  ^jhat  there  were  no  other 
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means  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  which  they  complain, 
than  tliose  which  he  adopted,  and  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  resoi^ted  to  but  as  a  measure  of  the  last  extremity; 
and  on  his  enemies,  in  order  to  make  good  their  full  charge 
of  wanton  sacrilege,  to  prove  that  there  existed  no  occa- 
sion whate^^er  for  his  interference  in  the  preservation  of 
the  relics  which  he  has  brought  to  England.  Allowing 
"feither  statement  in  any  degree  which  is  warranted  by  pro- 
bability, we  think  that  his  conduct  neither  admits  of  en- 
tire justification,  nor  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  severity 
of  censure. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Byron,  much  allowance  may  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
some  for  the  common  exaggeration  of  poetry ;  but  the  use 
of  the  hatchet  is  rarely,  if  ever,  warrantable  either  in 
poetry  or  prose,  and  the  courtesy  due  from  one  gentleman 
to  another  ought  at  least  to  have  dictated  the  choice  of 
literary  weapons.  If  we  turn  from  the  side  of  courtesy 
and  view  the  question  with  regard  to  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  mode  of  attack,  the  matter  is  made  still  worse.  Ib 
such  a  case,  a  penknife  might  have  wounded  deeply,  while 
the  butcherly  instrument  which  is  employed  in  its  stead 
only  recoils  with  added  violence  on  the  employer. 

This  is  one  only,  of  several  passages,  which  the  author 
will  hereafter  (if  we  have  any  skill  in  prophecy)  deeply 
regret  that  he  ever  indulged  the  feelings  of  the  moment 
in  writing.  Nor  will  this  regret  be  the  less  felt,  because 
it  will  never  be  acknowledged.  That  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  the  mortal  flesh  and  blood  of  a  poet. 

The  lesser  faults  of  the  poem  are  such  as  might  reason- 
ably, perhaps,  be  expected  f;om  tlie  youth  and  sanguine 
temperament  of  the  author.  He  never  fails  frora  a  defect, 
but  often  from  an  excess,  of  the  powers  of  imagination, 
.  Of  the  justice  of  this  remark,  his  frequent  use  of  the  figure 
of  personification  affords  striking  evidence.  He  employs 
it  at  random,  without  admitting  a  moment's  time  to  con- 
sider of  its  effect.  And  if,  sometimes,  (as  in  the  picture 
of  the  Giant  Battle,  Canto  1.  st.  39)  that  effect  is  grand 
and  imposing,  it  is  often  (as  in  the  instance  of  the  dwarfs 
ish,  ugly,  grinning  fiend.  Convention,  seated  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace  at  Cintra,)  merely  extravagant  and  ridiculous. 
The  use  of  the  burlesque  in  this  poem  is,  we  think,  not 
sufficiently  justified  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beattie,  which 
the  author  has  quoted  in  his  preface.  The  general  com- 
plexion of  the  work  is  serious,  and  even  melancholy.  The 
^casional  bursts  of  humour  are,  therefore,  unpleasant,  as 
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breaking  in  too  abruptly  upon  the  general  tone  of  the 
reader's  feelings.  What  tnind  can,  without  very  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  turn  on  a  sudden  from  the  ridiculous 
picture  of  the  Convention,  before  alluded  to,  to  the  con- 
templation of  Childe  Harold's  melancholy  mood,  and 
again  to  the  description  of  a  Cockney-Sunday?  The  latter 
is,  also,  pourtrayed  in  a  style  of  hachiej/ed,  not  to  say 
vulgar,  ridicule,  which  could  not  have  been  much  relished, 
even  in  a  work  of  lighter  composition.  An  indiscriminate 
and  injudicious  use  is  made,  throughout  the  poem,  of  ob- 
solete Spenserian  words  and  phrases ;  and  instances  too 
frequently  occur  of  carelessness  and  impatience  in  the  turn 
of  expression,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  poet 
ever  possessed  a  greater  facility  of  writing  in  verse,  or  a 
more  accurate  judgment  of  the  harmony  and  graces  of 
versification. 

To  the  notes,  which  are  (much  too  sparingly  for  our 
wishes)  annexed  to  the  poem,  we  may  perhaps  have  occa- 
sion of  future  reference  when  the  work  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  comes  under  our  inspec- 
tion. Several  minor  poems  tbllow  the  notes,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  full  of  grace  and  feeling.  We  have  indulged 
very  freely  in  our  quotations  already ;  but  we  must  never- 
theless find  room  still  for  the  following  stanzas,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  author,  during  the 
night,  in  a  thunderstorm,  when  he  had  missed  his  road  to 
Zitza,  the  monastery  already  mentioned. 
*  Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 
Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings  as  they  play. 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  J  he  torrent's  spray. 
Is  you  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

AVheu  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade ! — ah  no  ! 

'Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 
Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls  ' 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim — 
My  way-worn  coi«itryman,  who  cays 

On  distant  England's  name. 
A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend  I 

Another — 'tis  to  tell. 
The  mountain  peasants  to  descend, 
And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 
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Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  1 
And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad  ? 
Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour  ! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 
While  wandering  through  each  broken  path. 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath. 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou '? 
Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone ; 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 

Bow  down  my  h«ad  alone  I 
Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip ; 
And  long  ere  now  with  foaming  shock 

Impeird  thy  gallant  ship. 
Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now, 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
Twice  hard  if  ought  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 
And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry. 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 
Do  thou  amidst  the  fair  white  walls. 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free,  ., 

At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halU 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 
Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by, 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles. 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 
And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half  form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark. 

Of  melancholy  ^race. 
Again  thou'lt  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thoughts't  of  one, 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 
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Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain. 

When  sever'd  hearts  repine. 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main, 
And  mourns  in  search  of  thine.' 
The  appendix  contains  a  list  of  authors  in  the  Romaic 
or  modern  Greek,  since  the  taking-  of  Constantinople. 
The  catalogue  is  scanty  enough,  but  as  it  does  not  affect 
to  be  a  complete  one,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  chronolo- 
gical arrangement,  it  does  not  seem  calculated  to  give 
much  information  on  the  subject.      Among  the  living  au- 
thors, he  says  that  the  following  are  most  celebrated. 

*  Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  Hel- 
lenic* 

*  Christodoulos,  an  Acarnaniait,  has  published,  at  Vienna, 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

*  Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  translator  of 
Fontenelle's  *  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  (a  favourite  work  among 
the  Greeks)  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Arabic  languages  in  Paris — in  both  of  which  he  is  an  adept. 

*  Vincenzo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  *  fK  to 
fxnToQoi^Qoc^oy    on  logic  and  physics. 

*  John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into  French 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Helle- 
nist, and  Latin  scholar. 

*  Gregorio   Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geographical  , 
work :    he  has  also   translated    several    Italian    Authors,    and 
printed  his  versions  at  Venice.' 

Of  two  other  authors,  whose  names  have  been  before 
heard  of  in  this  country,  some  account  is  given  in  the 
notes.  These  are^  Psalida,  the  present  director  of  the 
Romaic  school  at  Yanina,  and  Coray,  the  translator  of 
Beccaria,  into  the  Romaic  language.  Of  the  poetical 
genius  of  modern  Greece,  a  most  splendid  example  is 
given  in  the  Greek  war-song,  compr-sed  by  the  Patriot 
Riga,  beginning  *  Asuts  Troci^tg  rwi/  ExXywooVy  to  which 
we  are  sorry  that  our  limits  suffer  us  only  to  refer  our 
readers.  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix,  p.  207,  and  a  tran- 
slation will  be  found  in  page  183,  which  we  should  have 
selected  for  quotation  in  preference  to  the  original  poem 
last  noticed  ;  but,  on  comparison  with  the  original,  it  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  convey  by  any  means  a  faithful  or 
just  representation  of  its  merits.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  with  liis  lordship's  ear  for  versification,  he 

*.  This  author,  is  by  a  mistake,  mentioued  twice  over. 
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should  have  fallen  into  so  strange  an  error  as  to  suppose 
that  the  measure  which  he  has  adopted  for  his  translation 
is  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  original.     It  begins  thus : 
*  Sons  of  the  Greeks  arise  ! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth. 
And  worthy  of  such  ties, 
Dis})lay  who  gave  us  birth/ 
The  measure  of  the  Greek  poem  is  totally  different.    It 
more  nearly  answers  to  that  of  our  old  ballad, 
*  As  near  Portobello  l>ing.' 
In  another  translation,  from  a  fragment  of  a  Romaic 
dialogue  between  an  FJnglish,  Russian,  and  French  tourist, 
which  occurs  at  pp.  209,  210,  the  author  has  fallen  into  a 
similar  and  equally  unaccountable  error. — The  measure  of 

is  the  trochaic,  so  frequently  used  by  the  ancient  dramatic 
authors,  and  answers  to 

*  At  the  Shakspeare  tavern  dininij,  o'er  tjie  well  replenish'd  board. 
Patriotic  chiefs  recHning,  quick  and  large  libations  pour'd' — 

In  God's  name  what  resemblance  does  this  bear  to, 
*  Oh  Miss  Bailey !  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey !' 

We  are  likewise  presented  with  an  extract  from  Spe- 
ridion  Vlanti's  translation  of  Goldoni,  together  with  a 
translation  of  that  translation;  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  a  small  collection  of  familiar  phrases  in  the  Romaic 
language. 

Mr.  Hobhouse's  work  may  perhaps  furnish  us  with  an 
opportunity  of  entering  somewhat  more  largely  upon  this 
subject  also.  We  have  estimated  the  volume  now  before 
us,  rather  with  reference  to  its  poetical  merits  than  the 
information  which  it  conveys. 

The  second  edition  in  8vo.  which  we  have  just  seen, 
contains  a  few  additional  minor  poems  of  very  consider- 
able merit.  Some  of  them  (perhaps  all)  have  been,  how- 
ever, before  printed  in  another  collection. 


Art.  II. — The  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with 
India,  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  Review  of  the  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Trade  with  India,  and  the 
management  of  it  hy  a  chartered  Company :  with  an 
Appendix  of  authentic  Accomits.  By  David  Macpher* 
son,  Author  of  the  Annals  of  Commerce  S^c,  London, 
Longman,  1812,  4to.  £1.  16s. 

MR,  MACPHERSON  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
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world,  by  his  excellent  work,  entitled  the  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, which  we  noticed  with  well-merited  praise  in  our 
number  for  October,  1806.  The  industry  and  research, 
which  Mr.  Macpherson  displayed  in  his  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, made  us  take  up  the  present  volume  with  eager 
curiosity,  as  we  felt  assured  that  the  important  subject 
would  not  be  negligently  treated;  and  that  it  would  not 
be  a  hasty  and  slovenly  compilation. 

In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Macpherson  gives  a  neat  and 
succinct  sketch  of  the  trade  with  India,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  period  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  (xood 
Hope.  He  then  describes  the  commerce  with  India,  as  it 
has  at  different  periods  been  prosecuted  by  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  French,  the  Danes, 
the  Ostend  Companv,  the  Swedes,  the  Prussians,  the  Im- 
perial company  of  Trieste,  &c.  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
author  then  enters  into  an  elaborate  review  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  trade  with  India,  and  of  those 
for  and  against  the  management  of  it  by  a  chartered  com- 
pany, with  a  joint  stock,  the  advantages  of  which  he 
strenuously  defends.  Those,  with  an  appendix  of  au- 
thentic accounts,  and  an  index,  constitute  the  contents 
of  the  present  performance. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  volume,  the 
space  within  which  we  must  compress  it,  would  not  allow 
us  to  make  much  more  than  a  dry  enumeration  of  names 
and  dates.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  particulars,  which  will  serve 
to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  to  furnish  specimens  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  under- 
taking. 

The  way  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  prepared  by  Henry,  a  younger 
son  of  Pedro,  king  of  Portugal,  by  Philippa,  the  daughter 
of  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.  king 
of  England.  This  Portuguese  prince,  who  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  those  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which 
are  applicable  ta  the  purposes  of  navigation,  made  mari- 
time discovery  a  primary  pursuit.  Under  his  auspices 
the  Portuguese  became  the  most  skilful  navigators  in 
Europe.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  complete  his  fa- 
vourite project  of  discovering  a  passage  to  India  by  sea. 
For,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1463,  none  of  his  naviga- 
tors had  proceeded  farther  than  the  island  of  St.  Matthew, 
beyond  the  equinoctial  line. 

The  plan  of  maritime  discovery,  which  was  begun  by 
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the  scientific  Prince  Henrv,  was  prosecuted  by  several 
successive  kings  of  Portugal.  In  1486,  Diaz  passed  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  which  King-  Joiio  II.  gave 
the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  reign  of 
Manuel,  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Hiiidoostan,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
1498.  The  first  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  trade  at 
this  place,  were  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moors, 
or  Mohammedans  of  Arabia,  who  possessed  great  inllu- 
ence  over  the  mind  of  the  Zamorin,  or  sovereign  of  Ca- 
licut. Gama  however  was  sufficiently  happy  to  conduct^ 
his  ships  back  to  liisbon,  though  without  bringing  any  of 
tlie  precious  products  of  the  i^Jast.  King  Maiuiel  pre 
pared  a  jnuch  larger  fleet  for  the  next  voyage.  The  com- 
mand  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral, 
who,  on  his  passage  to  the  East,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  on  which  he  was  accidentally  driven  by  a  storm. 
He  arrived  at  Calicut,  in  August,  1500,  with  ouly  six 
ships  out  of  the  thirteen  wkh  which  his  voyage  was  com- 
menced. The  commercial  views  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Calicut  were  again  defeated  by  the  busy  intrigues  of  the 
Moors,  against  whom  Cabral  was  at  last  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  acts  of  open  hostility.  He  attacked  ten  of  the 
largest  of  the  Moorish  ships  at  Calicut, 
*  Slew  Cvt  is  said)  six  hundred  of  their  men,  and  made  the  rest 
slaves  on  board  his  own  ships.  Having  taken  out  the  merclian- 
dize,  he  set  them  on  fne  in  the  night,  and  next  morning  began 
u  hombardment  of  the  town  in  revenge  for  the  slau«;liter  of  his 
people.  Til  us  was  the  Portuguese  trade  with  India  begun  in 
violence  and  bloodshed.' 

Cabral  after  this  sailed  for  Cochin,  where  he  succeeded 
in  settling  some  commercial  arrangements ;  and  procured 
a  house  for  a  factory.  The  Portuguese  admiral  having 
left  two  factors  at  Cochin,  proceeded  to  Cannanore,  where 
he  completed  his  lading,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  with  full  cargoes  of  spices  and  other  goods. 

King  Manuel  fitted  out  twenty  more  ships  in  the  year 
1502,  the  command  of  which  was  assigned  to  Vasco  da 
Gama.  Manuel  also  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  navigation, 
conquests  and  trade  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  In- 
dia.' The  Portuguese  did  not  sutler  this  title  to  remain  a 
dead  letter ;  for  they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  rightA 
which  it  seemed  to  sanction,  by  a  succession  of  piratical 
and  barbarous  acts,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  utterly 
discarded  every  principle  of  justice' and  humanity. 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  ],  Jime^  1812.  Q  q 
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*TIie  compulsive  trade  which  the  Portuguese  carried  on  by 
the  terror  of  their  cannon,  was  the  entire  and  sole  property  of 
the  king.     Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense  of  arming  and 
manning  all  the  ships  in  a  warlike  manner,  the  frequent  losses 
of  sliips,  and  the  mismanagement  and  frauds  to  which  the  royal 
monopoly  was  undoubtedly  exposed,  so  prodigiously  great  was 
the  saving  in  freight  by  the  new  conveyance,  that  the   trade  of 
Venice  was  almost  annihilated,  as  soon  as  it  became  generally 
known  in  Europe,  that  the  spices  and  other  rich  productions 
and  manufactures  of  India  could  be  had  much  cheaper  in  Lis- 
bon ;  and  that  city  immediately  became  the  resort  of  traders 
from  every  part  of  Europe.     The  merchants  of  Lisbon,  incited 
by  the  spirit  of  commerce  which  now  enlivened  their  city,  car- 
ried  their  Iiulian  commodities  to  Antwerj),  then  the  great  en- 
trepot between  the  north  and  south  parts  of  Europe,  where  thev 
met  with  the  traders  of  all  the  northern  kingdoms,  who,  glad 
to  see  those  costly  articles  brought  so  much  nearer  to  them, 
and  sold  so  much  cheaper  than  formerly,  bought  more  largely 
of  them  than  they  ever  had  done  before,  and  carried  thf  m  home 
to  their  own  countries,  where  the  greater  abundance  and  lower 
prices   of  them  enlarged  the   demand  prodigiously.     By  these 
means  Lisbon  became,  what  Venice  had  been,  the  richest  com- 
mercial city  in  Europe.'  , 
In  the  year  1506,  Alfonso  Albuquerque  was  dispatched 
to  India,  who  proved  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  Portuguese  in  that  part  of 
the  world.     To  bis  vigour  and  conduct  the  Portuguese 
w  ere  indebted  for  a  great  extension  of  their  Eastern  pos- 
sessions.    But,  he  appeared  to  be  more  intent  on  aggran- 
dizin^y  the  Indian  dominion  of  his  sovereign,  than  on  pro- 
moting the  commercial  interests   of  his  country.      Mr. 
Macpherson  however  mentions  an  instance  of  his  good 
sense,  which  ought  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  sixteenth  century.'  He  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  discover  that  li<?ht  duties  produced  '  more  re- 
venue than  heavy  ones.     He  therefore  lowered  the  duties 
upon  trade,  which  immediately  increased  so  much  as  to 
double  the  revenue.' 

Albuquerque  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Goa, 
which  he  fortified ;  and  of  Malacca,  '  the  key  of  the  na- 
vigation, and  the  grand  central  depot  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Eastern  world^  He  made  Malacca  the  second  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  East.  He  cultivated 
the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Indian  princes;  and  the  Hindoos  were,  for  some  time, 
happy  in  contemplating  the  benefits  of  his  equitable  ad- 
nrinisi ration,  compared  with  the   oppressions  which  they 
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had  so  long  suffered  under  the  Moor?.  Albuquerque  died 
in  1515  ;  and  he  was  succeeded  bj  governors,  whose  bar- 
barities and  exactions  served  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  Indians  from  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  year  1517,  the  Portuguese  opened  a  trade  with 
China.  This  intercourse,  however,  was  soon  suspended, 
owing  to  the  flagitious  proceedings  of  Simon  de  Andrade, 
the  commander  of  the  Portuguese  ships.  The  Portu- 
guese, afterwards,  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Chinese,  by  assisting  them  in  subduing  a  piratical  adven- 
turer who  had  seized  upon  the  island  of  Macao,  in  the 
<»ulf  of  Canton,  and  had  committed  great  ravages  on  the 
irade  of  the  Chinese.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Por- 
tuguese were  presented  by  the  emperor  of  China  with  '  a 
sjnall  peninsula  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Macao/ 
Here  they  formed  a  settlement,  and  for  some  time  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  Japan*  Tonquin,  Co' 
ehin-China,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Portnguese  power  in  India  wa<» 
accelerated  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Portuguese  crown  by 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  During  this  union  of  the  king- 
doms of  Spain  and  Portugal,  several  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  India  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  compelled  the  Portuguese  to  evacuate  Ceylon  in 
l(jC)Q.  They  had  previously  been  expelled  from  Japan, 
owing  to  the  commercial  ascendant  of  the  same  enemy. 
The  Portuguese  succeeded  in  effecting  their  deliverance 
from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1510,  when  they  raised  the 
Duke  of  Bra^anza  to  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Joao 
IV. 

*  From  the  year  1500/  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  *  when  Cabral 
carried  the  first  car^u  of  East  India  produce  to  Lisbon,  to  the 
year  1595,  almost  a  century,  the  kings  of  Portugal  had  the 
entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  hetween  India  and  Europe  hy  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  During  the  first  fifty  years  there  arrived 
only  about  five  ships  annually  from  India.  In  the  subsequent 
declining  state  of  the  Portuguese  affairs  in  India,  there  arrived 
annually  only  three  ships  upon  an  average,  till  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  Spain.  During  the  Spanish  dominion  the 
arrivals  may  perhaps  be  averaged  above  three.  But  the  trade 
M-as  conducted  so  irregularly,  that  there  were  some  years  in 
which  not  one  ship  arrived.  As  the  goods  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  ancient  channels  of  conveyance  were  much  dearer  than 
those  brought  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  quantity  of  them  was  but  trifling;  and  hence  it  ap^ 
pears  that  the  whole  consumption  of  East  India  goods  in  all 
Europe  was  never  any  verv  considerable  object  till  the  Dutch, 
^  QqS 
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and  immcdiaU^ly  after  them  the  Englisli,  engaged  in  the  trade. 
But  as  the  domineering  system,  upon  which  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment conducted  their  trade,  enabled  them  to  set  their  own 
prices  upon  Indian  as  well  as  European  goods,  it  is  believed 
that  the  balance,  which  is  now  constantly  against  all  the  Euro 
pean  nations  trading  with  the  Oriental  countries,  was  for  some 
time  in  favour  of  Portugal,  which  made  the  precious  metals 
more  plentiful  in  that  little  country  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  before  the  American  mines  poured  their  treasures  into 
Spain,  for  -the  benetit  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
nations. 

*  Of  all  the  wide-spread  dominions  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Oriental  seas,  there  remain  now  only  a  few  settlements,  of  very 
little  value,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  and  on  the  continent 
of  Hindoostan  they  possess  Diu  and  some  posts  and  factories 
of  inferior  importance  in  the  Gulf  of  Canibay,  together  with 
Goa,  now  as  formerly,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions 
in  India.  They  still  have  permission  to  reside  at  their  settle- 
ment of  Macao,  near  the  coast  of  China,  but  so  mucli  under 
the  controul  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  may  be  reckoned  sub- 
jects of  the  empire,  excluded  from  the  society  of  their  fellow - 
subjects.' 

The  Portuguese,  during  the  period  of  their  dominion 
in  the  East,  appear  with  a  sort  of  barbarous  and  short- 
sighted policy,  to  have  preferred  a  revenue  obtained  by 
military  spoliation  and  tyrannical  exaction,  to  the  more 
slow  but  more  certain  and  permanent  advantages  arising 
from  the  returns  of  commercial  enterprise  and  industry. 
Not  only  the  oppression  but  the  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese 
rendered  them  objects  of  detestation  to  the  natives  af 
India,  who  were  subject  to  their  sway,  and  who  accord- 
ingly beheld  the  destruction  of  their  power  with  unfeigned 
exultation.  No  power  can  be  stable  which  is  not  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  justice  and  humanity.  This  is  one 
of  those  wise  appointments  of  the  governor  of  the  world 
which  ultimately  identities  the  duties  of  sovereigns  with 
their  own  interests  and  with  the  interests  of  nations. 

The  first  Dutch  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  sailed 
in  1595.  They  loaded  their  ships  w  ith  spices  at  Bantam ; 
and  returned  in  1597.  Several  small  companies  which 
had  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  were  united 
into  one  great  company  in  1602,  and  received  a  charter 
from  the  States  General,  which  bestowed  for  21  years  the 
privilege  of  an  exclusive  trade  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  mercantile  selfishness  of  the  Dutch  made  them  guilty 
of  barbarities  similar  to  those  which  had  been  occasioned 
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by  the  domineering  spirit,  or  religious  bigotry  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spaniards. 

In  February,  1623,  the  Dutch,  instig^ated  by  no  better 
feeling  than  that  of  jealousy  or  avarice,  perpetrated  a 
horrid  massacre  of  all  the  Englishmen  at  Amboyna.  Not 
contented  with  simply  depriving  them  of  life,  they  put 
them  to  the  most  torturing  deaths  which  cruelty  could 
devise. 

About  the  year  1650,  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
began  to  establish  their  important  settlement  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

*  A  town  and  a  fort  were  built,  and  every  other  necessary  im- 
provement executed ;  which,  as  all  the  materials  were  carried 
from  Europe,  cost  in  twenty  years  the  sum  of  twenty  millions 
of  florins.  But  the  company,  who  became  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  colony,  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  expense,  and  they  have  been  amply  repaid  by 
the  great  accommodation  furnished  to  their  ships  in  water,  wood, 
fruits,  and  fresh  provisions,  and  the  recovery  of  their  people's 
health  after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  passage,  besides  a  revenuu 
drawn  from  the  territory  after  it  was  settled,  which  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  sums  expended  for  the  government  and  defence  of 

In  1661  the  Dutch  were  deprived  of  their  important 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Ty  wan  or  Formosa,  from  which 
they  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  trade  with  Japan. 
In  1667,  by  the  reduction  of  Macassar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  they  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade 
in  spices,  which  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  two  governments  of  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
each  comprehending  a  cluster  of  islands,  and  producing 
the  precious  products  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  were 
first  occupied  by  Admiral  Rainier  in  1796.  They  were 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  with  their  other  Oriental  settlements, 
except  Ceylon,  on  the  peace  in  1801,  but  have  been  re- 
taken since  the  renew^al  of  the  war.  The  Dutch  are  at 
this  moment  without  any  possession  in  the  East. 

The  Dutch  derived  great  commercial  and  political  ad- 
vantages from  their  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  The 
merchants  of  the  different  countries  in  Europe,  who  at- 
tended their  sales,  either  in  person  or  by  their  agents,  em- 
braced that  opportunity  of  purchasing  other  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  East,  and  by  carrying  their  spices  to 
the  various  marts  in  Asia,  they  found  means  of  engrossing 
the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This,  as  Mr.  Macpherson  remarks,  made  a  prodigious  ad- 
dition to  their  naval  resources  and  their  maritime  power. 
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*  The  national  valour  of  the  Dutch,  which  shone  so  bright  m 
shaking  oft  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  was  so  success  fully  exerted 
against  tlie  Portuguese  in  India,  seems  to  have  evaporated  after 
the  great  objects  of  establishing  the  independence  of  the  states, 
and  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  dominion  of 
India  were  acconiplished.  The  people  employed  to  manage  the 
company's  business  in  India  became  less  attentive  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty,  and  seldom  scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  their  employers  to  their  own,  which  conduct  they  justified 
at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
very  mad  equate  salaries  allowed  them  by  the  company.  Every 
sentiment  of  honour  and  patriotism  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
most  sordid  avarice,  accompanied  by  an  extravagance  of  dissi- 
pation and  ostentatious  parade,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  poli- 
tically necessary  for  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  pre- 
eminence of  nautical  skill,  which  contributed  very  much  to 
raise  the  Dutch  republic  to  independance  and  power,  was  al- 
most extinguished.  Men  were  appointed  to  oibces  in  ships 
without  being  qualified  to  do  their  duty  ;  and  the  improvements 
in  naVal  regimen,  by  which  prudent  conniranders  provide  against 
the  inconveniences,  and  guard  against  the  mortality,  formerly 
inevitable,  in  long  voyages,  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  known 
to  the  Dutch  navigators.  Neither  were  the  company  better 
served  by  their  military  men,  most  of  wliom  were  not  Dutch- 
men ;  for  like  the  ancient  Tyriyns,  with  whom  they  had  many 
other  points  of  resemblance,  they  made  a  practice  of  employing 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  did  not  conceive  that  they  were  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  duty,  if,  after  serving  out  the  time  for  which 
they  had  engaged,  they  immediately  transferred  their  services 
to  the  enemies  of  their  former  masters.'* 

As  we  have  exhibited  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  in  our  re- 
view of  Mr.  Bruce's  Annals,  in  our  number  for  February, 
1811,  we  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Macpherson  minutely  in  his 
account  of  the  commerce  of  our  countrymen  with  India ; 
but  shall  make  a  iew  extracts  from  this  part  of  his  work. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  primary  introduction 
and  progressive  use  of  a  vegetable  product,  which  lias, 
perhaps,  added  more  to  the  stock  of  pleasurable  sensation 
m  this  country  than  any  other  article  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. 


*  After  the  British  troops  landed  in  Ceylon,  Colonel  de  Meuron,  with  his 
Swiss  regiment,  having  completed  the  term  for  which  they  had  engaged, 
entered  into  the  British  service,  and  assisted  in  subduing  their  former  em- 
ployers. And  after  the  reduction  of  Columbo,  the  whole  of  the  Malays  in 
the  garrison  also  entered  into  the  British  service.  Colonel  Raymond,  the 
only  brave  officer  in  the  garrison,  was  a  Frenchman.  (Percival's  Account 
of  Ceylon,  pp.  1^1,  92,  95  j  first  edition.) 
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*  In  the  year  1G69,'  (there  must  be  some  error  in  this  date,  as 
it  contradicts  what  follows),  '  the  company  received  from  Bantam 
two  cannisters,  containing  143^  pounds  of  tea;  and  this  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  their  iirst  importation  of  that  article  from 
any  part  of  the  Indies ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  as 
yet  any  direct  intercourse  with  China,  the  native  country  of  tea. 
This  trifling  quantity  was  partly  given  away  as  presents,  and 
partly  expended  in  the  house  for  the  refreshment  of  the  com- 
mittees.' 

*  The  first  authentic  notice  of  tea  as  an  article  of  consumption 
in  England,  appears,  in  an  act  of  parliament  [12  Car.  11.  c.  23.] 
passed  in  the  year  1660,  whereby  a  duty  of  eightpence  is  charged 
on  every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea  made  for  sale, 
while  coffee,  and  even  foreign  spiritous  liquors,  are  charged  only 
fourpence.  Thus  it  is  certain,  that  tea  was  then  used  in  England. 
But,  that  the  use  of  it  was  new,  and  far  from  being  general,  or 
even  generally  known,  appears  from  the  following  curious  me- 
morandum in  the  diary  of  M.  Pepys,  the  secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty : — "  Sept.  25,  1661j  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese 
drink),  of  which  1  had  never  drunk  before.''  In  the  year  1662, 
King  Charles  II.  married  a  princess  of  Portugal.  It  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  new  queen  was  fond  of  tea,  and  rendered  it 
more  fashionable  in  England  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  as  the 
poet.  Waller,  in  a  panegyrical  ode  on  her  birth-day,  seems  to 
suppose,  that  she  introduced  the  use  of  tea  in  this  country.  He 
says: 

"The  best  of  queens,  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  who  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  sun  doth  rise. 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize." 

*  He  also  supposed  it  endowed  with  the  power  of  inspiration ; 
for  he  says, 

**  The  muse's  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid." 
'  It  is  evident,  that  tea  long  continued  to  be  brought  to  Europe 
in  very  small  quantities;  for,  in  the  year  1664,  the  East  India 
Company,  being  desirous  of  procuring  some  rarities  for  presents 
k)  the  king,  made  a  purchase  of  two  pounds  and  (wo  ounces  of 
thea  (apparently  all  that  could  be  got),  which  cost  them  forty 
shillings  a  pound.  In  the  year  1666,  they  made  his  majesty  a 
more  ample  present  of  thea,  consisting  of  22|  pounds,  for  which 
they  paid  fifty  shillings  a  pound.  The  duties  laid  upon  tea,  &c. 
in  the  year  1660,  were  augmented  by  subsequent  acts ;  and  Ihey 
continued  to  be  rated  upon  the  quantity  of  liquor  made  from 
them  till  the  year  1689,  when,  upon  the  visitations  of  the  excise 
officers  in  tlie  coffee-houses  being  complained  of  as  vexatious  and 
troublesome  to  the  retailers,  and  their  being  alsa  found  too 
chargeable  to  the  revenue,  that  mode  of  taxation  was  given  up ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  a  custom  duty  of  five  shillings  on  the  pound 
of  tea,  besider  the  old  subsidy  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
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was  substituted  for  it  by  the  Act  1  Gul.  ami  Mar.  S.  2,  c.  (;. 
The  duty  was  soon  after  lowered,  in  order  to  prevent  snuiijjiu'liiijG; ; 
but  it  was  not  long  ere  it  was  raised  again,  and  came  in  time  to 
be  so  hi^h  as  to  make  tea  the  staple  article  of  the  smui;f,ding 
trade.  In  the  year  1 078,  the  company  imported  4,713  pounds 
of  tea,  which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  thought  worth  their  at- 
tention as  a  branch  of  their  trade.  But  it  appears,  that  so  lar^e 
a  quantity  glutted  the  market ;  for  the  imports  of  tea  in  the  six 
iiubsequent  years  amounted  in  all  only  to  410  pounds.  The  de- 
mand increased  afterwards,  though  slowly ;  and  the  tea  w  as  ge- 
nerally purchased  at  the  second  hand  in  Madras  and  Surat,  and 
only  once  in  China,  at  the  port  of  Amoy. 

*  In  the  years  ](307, 1GD8,  and  1G99,  the  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  tea,  imported  by  the  company,  was  under  20,000  pounds ; 
and  in  the  eight  following  years,  it  rose  to  an  annual  average  of 
above  G0,000  pounds,  the  average  price  being  above  sixteen  shil- 
lings a  pound.  From  that  time,  the  company  enlarged  their  im- 
portation irom  India ;  and  they  also  still  continued  to  imj)ort 
some  from  Holland  till  the  year  1724,  when  the  importation  from 
that  quarter  Avas  reduced  to  four  pounds.  In  1721,  the  cpuintity 
of  tea  imported,  for  the  first  time,  exceeded  a  million  of  pounds  : 
and  ever  since,  the  importation,  and  the  consumption  of  tea  iu 
this  country  have  been  increasing/ 

In  the  reii^n  of  King  William,  there  were  three  different 
sets  of  merchants,  all  authorized  by  law  to  y)rosecute  the 
trade  to  the  East  Indies.  This  collision  of  rival  interests 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  an  excessive  exportation  of 
buUion  and  a  glut  of  Indian  goods ;  and  to  have  had  a  verj 
pernicious  influence  on  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
feut  the  New  and  the  Old  Company,  whose  animosities  were 
more  adverse  to  their  own  interests  than  to  those  of  the 
kingdom  at  large,  were  wisely  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  under  the  name  of  '  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  Trading  to  the  East  Indies.' 

Mr.  Macpherson  notices  Mr.  Fox's  famous  India  bill, 
which  brought  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
in  1783.  Had  that  bill  been  carried,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  territorial  dominion  of  the  company  in  India  would 
have  been  kept  within  more  moderate  bounds.  The  hio;h 
duties  on  tea,  which  were  found  to  operate  as  a  strong  in- 
centive to  smuggling,  were  repealed  in  the  first  year  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration;  and  an  additional  duty  on 
windows  was  imposed  as  a  commutation.  After  this  act, 
the  quantity  of  tea  which  was  imported  into  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  order  that  much  of  it  might  afterwards  be 
smuggled  into  this  country,  experienced  a  remarkable  di- 
minution^ whilst  that  which  was  brought  over  in  the  com- 
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pany's  ships,  was  proportionally  increased.  The  quantity 
of  lea  wliich  was  imported  by  tlie  company  in  1785, 
amounted  only  to  ^  l,lciS,29.>  po'unds,  continued  increasinof 
every  year,  and  ever  since  1786,  has  averaged  considerably 
above  'i20,000,000  of  pounds.' 

in  Mr.  Macpherson's  account  of  the  commerce  of  the 
IVencIi  with  India,  lie  has  sketched  the  history  of  the 
famous  Mississippi  Company,  which,  afterwards,  united 
with  some  other  com})anies,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies.  This  company  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
extravagant  speculation,  which,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme 
in  this  country,  proved  tlie  ruin  of  thousands.  During  the 
height  of  the  mania,  for  so  it  may  justly  be  styled, 
'  no  business  was  attended  to  in  Paris,  except  buying  add  selling 
shares.  People  of  all  ranks,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  sold 
off  their  proj)erty  of  every  kind  at  whatever  prices  they  could 
obtain,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  wonderful  advantages  ex- 
pected from  the  tinancial,  commercial,  and  mining  operations  of 
the  company :  and  the  managers,  in  order  to  admit  even  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  make  their  fortunes,  or  ruin  themselves, 
by  stock-jobbing,  split  many  of  the  shares  into  hundredth  parts. 
Stock  rose  every  day,  and  reached  when  at  the  highest,  the  enor- 
mously frantic  price  of  one  thcusand,  or,  according  to  some 
authors,  twelve  hundred  per  cent.*  Paris  was  loaded  with  a  glut 
of  real  money,  a  great  part  of  which  was  poured  in  from  foreign 
countries :  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  raised 
in  proportion  :  and  lands  near  the  city  were  bought  at  fifty  years 
purchase  by  some  of  the  speculators,  more  sharp- sighted  than 
their  neighbours,  who  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
selling  out  their  stock.' 

The  Company  of  the  Indies  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  bank,  which  had  been  previously  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  royal,  as  the  king  had  taken  the  manage- 
ment of  it  into  his  own  hands.  This  union  precipitated 
the  ruin  both  of  the  bank  and  of  the  company.  The  vast 
tjuahtity  of  bank  paper,  the  issue  of  which  was  subjected 
to  no  salutary  limitations,  soon  lowered  the  credit  both  of 
the  notes  and  of  the  company's  sharQS.  Every  species  of 
deception  was  practised  to  induce  people  to  part  w  ith  their 


*  Dupont  asserts,  that  in  the  height  of  the  delirium,  stock  was  sold  so 
high  as  18,000  and  20,000  livres  a  share.  I?ut  such  prices  seem  incredible, 
and  are  not  supported  hy  any  other  of  the  French  authors  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting.  Their  accounts  of  the.  highest  prices  vary 
considerably  J  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable,  that  in  the  scramble  and 
confusion  of  such  irregular  transactions,  no  registers  of  prices  were  pre- 
served ,•  and  if  they  were,  thcv  were  burnt  bv  the  kind's  order  in  the  year 
1725. 
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solid  property,  for  wliat  in  these  times  has  been  called  an 
abstract  ciirrencij^  or,  in  other  words,  a  currency  made  of 
rai^s.  When  the  gross  fumes  of  delusion  began  to  dis- 
appear, many  persons 

*  became  exceediiigly  urgent/  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  *  to  get 
tlieir  paper  converted  into  cash:  but  the  government,  instead  of 
wisely  and  readily  complying  with  their  demands,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  law,  which  would  soon  have  induced  many  of  the 
claimants  to  rest  satisfied  with  their  paper,  when  they  should  see, 
that  it  could  be  instantly  changed  into  cash,  most  blindly  ordered, 
that  ^old  should  be  entirely  banished  from  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  that  no  person  should  keep  above  five  hundred  livres 
of  metallic  money  in  his  possession/     *     *     * 

We  do  not,  as  far  as  we  at  present  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  subject,  feel  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macpherson  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  chartered  com- 
pany with  a  joint  stock,  that 

*  the  intercourse  with  the  oriental  countries  can  be  conducted 
advantageously  only  by  a  great  company,  duly  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  government,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
forts  and  garrisons,  and  strong  armed  ships  for  the  protection  of 
their  connnerce.' 

Is  not  the  experience  of  the  Americans  adverse  to  this 
conclusion  of  our  author  ?  Does  it  not  prove,  that  the 
trade  with  the  east  may  be  advantageously  prosecuted  by 
individuals,  without  either  forts  or  gamsons?  If  this  trade 
has  been  found  conducive  to  the  interest  of  American  ad- 
venturers, is  it  likely  to  fail  or  to  be  found  pernicious  in 
the  hands  of  British  merchants,  with  larger  capitals  than 
any  American  individuals,  and  with  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
certainly  not  inferior  to  what  may  be  found  in  any  bosoms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  In  the  present  situation 
of  this  country,  in  which  large  capitalists  are  so  numerous, 
is  there  any  branch  of  commerce  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
may  not,  not  only  safely  but  profitably,  be  left  to  the  efforts 
of  individuals?  But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  present  exclusion 
(of  which,  who  can  foresee  the  termination?)  of  British 
[Manufactures  from  the  European  continent,  is  it  not  worth 
trying  whether  a  vent  may  not  be  found  for  them  in  other 
parts  ?  If  the  experiment  should  fail,  it  will,  at  least,  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  setting  the  question  at  rest ;  and  of 
reconciling  the  country  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Company, 
if  it  be  proved  by  the  event,  that  the  trade  cannot  be  so 
successfully  carried  on  in  any  other  way.  Though  the 
monopoly  of  the  Company  should  be  abolished,  they  may 
still  trade  to  the  east ;  and  if  that  trade  be  so  injurious  io 
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individuals  as  they  represent  it,  their  superior  advantages 
(if  superior  they  be),  must  ultimately  put  an  end  to  all  in- 
dividual competition.  Let,  therefore,  that  which  is  at  pre- 
sent a  difficult  problem  in  mercantile  economy,  be  fairly 
brought  to  the  touch-stone  of  experiment.  This  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  the  company,  if  the  company  be  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  nation.  But  nurely  no  advocate  for  the  Com- 
|)any  will  contend,  that  the  general  interest  of  the  nation 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  a  fraternity  of  monopolists. 
We  do  not  here  use  the  term  monopolist  in  an  invidious 
sense,  or  with  any  view  of  exciting  ill  will  towards  indivi- 
duals ;  for  we  are  convinced,  that  there  are  combinations  of 
circumstanfces  in  which  ev^n  monopolies  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  community.  Whether  the  present  circumstances  of 
this  country  be  sucli  as,  on  the  score  of  public  utility,  which 
is  the  only  true  criterion  of  w  ise  policy,  to  be  favourable 
or  adverse  to  the  existing  monopolies  of  the  East  India 
Company,  must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  impartial 
testimony,  not  of  vague  theory,  but  of  actual  experience. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark,  that 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  shown  himself  an  able  advocate  for 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  has  produced  a  work  on 
the  European  trade  with  the  east  which  may  be  read  with 
instruction  and  with  interest. 


Art.  III. — Essaj/  on  the  MiUtarj/  Policy  and  Institutions 
of  the  British  Empire.  By  C.  W,  Pasley,  Captain  in 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  Part  I,  Hvo.  London, 
Lloytl,  Harley-street,  1811,  8vo.  12s. 

WE  shall  not  lament  the  neglect  of  which  we  have  been 
guilty,,  in  omitting  to  notice  this  valuable  work  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  if  the  view  of  its  contents  which  we  are  about 
to  take,  shall  have  the  useful  effect  of  awakening  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  situation  of  public  affairs  at 
this  particular  crisis,  when  the  fate  of  another  empire  is 
in  the  balance,  and  energy  and  decision  are  no  less  wanting 
among  the  opponents  of  Napoleon  than  unanimity  and 
combined  exertion.  The  author  is  as  open  and  daring  in  his 
sentiments  and  projects,  as  he  is  hearty  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  zealously  attached  to  the  profession,  of  which 
he  is  a  distinguished  ornament.  What  he  thinks  and  feels  as 
a  soldier,  he  delivers  in  the  language  of  experience,  not 
always  perhaps  with  elegance,  precision,  and  perspicuous 
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method,  but  with  a  manly  spirit,  and  in  a  forcible  and 
strongly  figured  style,  often  with  eloquence,  and  always 
^vith  facility. 

*  Verbaqiie  provisani  rem  non  invisa  sequuntur.' 

Captain  Pasley  strenuously  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  if  at  all,  witli  energy ;  he  reprobates 
half  measures,  and  labours  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
system  which  has  been  so  long  pursued  by  the  statesmen  of 
this  country.  His  detailed  comment  on  foreign  affairs,  of 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  faithful  summary, 
without  interposing  any  opinions  of  our  own  or  combating 
those  of  the  author,  opens  a  wide  field  for  political  and 
military  controversy,  and  will  appear  to  many  not  a  little 
visionary  and  quixotic. 

*  C'est  une  texte  ou  chacun  fait  sa  glose.' 

In  his  comparison  of  the  resources  of  the  French  and 
British  empires.  Captain  Pasley  seems  not  to  have  allowed 
its  full  force  to  his  own  principle,  that  popuhition,  without 
a  corresponding  revenue,  is  not  the  standard  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  any  nation  in  external  war.  If  commerce, 
the  prolific  parent  of  revenue,  ^vere  to  abandon  England, 
would  she  fling  herself,  without  reserve  and  ceremony,  into 
the  arms  of  France  ?  Commercial  credit,  it  has  been  said, 
is  of  the  same  delicate  texture  with  female  honour.  It  is 
a  plant  which  thrives  better  in  the  open  air  of  a  congenial 
climate  than  in  the  hot-house  of  despotism.  The  imme- 
morial habits  of  a  people,  the  tastes,  prejudices,  privileges, 
monopolies,  municipal  regulations,  and  innumerable  other 
circumstances,  may  present,  if  not  physical,  moral  impossi- 
bilities to  its  growth,  or,  at  least,  such  difficulties  as  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  slow  innovations  of  time,  in- 
creasing knowledge,  and  perfect  political  amalgamation. 
The  vassal  states  of  Bonaparte  must  be  regenerated,  the 
whole  continent  must  suffer  a  new  birth,  labour  must  be 
divided,  mechanism  carried  to  perfection,  a  taste  for  ele- 
gance and  the  refinements  of  polished  society,  must  succeed 
the  rough  usages  of  war;  and  what  is  most  difficult  to 
expect  in  these  evil  days,  a  certain  degree  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  must  be  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  which  would  inherit  the  commercial  power  and 
dignity  of  Great  Britain. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  tendency  in  Captain  Pasley  to  render 
his  arguments  double-edged.  In  one  place,  he  uses  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  French  empire  to  terrify  us 
into  more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  destruction;  and,  in  an- 
other, he  diminishes,  as  much  as  possible,  the  disposable 
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force  of  Bonaparte,  to  encourage  us  to  more  active  exer- 
tions. In  one  place,  he  treats  the  maxim,  '  that  a  great 
nation,  determined  to  be  free,  can  never  be  subdued,'  as 
suitable  for  poetry ;  and,  in  another,  admits,  that  ccetcris 
paribus,  or  even  where  the  disparity  is  not  overwhelming, 
the  contest  will  terminate  in  favour  of  that  party  which  has 
the  best;  that  is,  a  free  government.  It  has  been  the 
usual  practice  of  nations,  in  the  recovery  of  their  freedom, 
to  pass  through  the  initiatory  stages  of  irregular  warfare 
to  the  formation  of  disciplined  armies.  But  not  only  in 
the  first  enthusiastic  movements  of  a  revolution,  but  long 
after  the  establishment  of  a  regular  army  and  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  danger,  a  voluntary  force  retains  its  value. 
The  passions  of  men  once  excited,  are  bequeathed  as  an 
inheritance  to  their  posterity.  The  American  militia-man, 
breathing  the  hatred  whicli  inspired  his  father,  proud  of 
his  liberty,  and  confident  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  might 
prove  a  match  for  an  English  veteran  on  the  banks  of  the 
Patomack. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  difFcrence  between  a  volunteer 
force,  raised,  as  in  Spain,  to  supply  the  actual  want  of  re- 
gular soldiers,  and  one  which,  like  that  of  England,  has 
not  so  much  as  the  garrison  duty  of  a  peaceable  town  to 
perform.  Tlie  guerillas  of  Spain  have  done  more  than  its 
armies  in  enabling  us  to  maintain  our  position  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal ;  and  in  which  of  the  qualities  so  justly 
and  eloquently  ascribed  by  Captain  Pasley  to  the  regular 
soldier,  has  the  partisan  of  Espoz  y  Mina  or  El  Empeci- 
nado  been  proved  deficient?  In  the  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  in  implicit  respect,  in  unbounded  obedience,  in 
ardent  spirit  to  attack,  or  unconquerable  firmness  in  defeat 
and  calamity  ?  And  Avho  will  deny,  that  he  has  borne  all 
extremities  of  hardship,  wounds,  and  disease,  often  without 
shelter,  attendance,  or  even  pity  ?  From  these  elements, 
we  cannot  avoid  hoping  (a  hope  which  every  dispatch  from 
Spain  contributes  to  confirm),  that  even  if  the  lately  reno- 
vated government  of  Cadiz,  like  its  predecessors,  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  mankind,  there  will  hereafter 
spring  up  disciplined  hosts,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
veteran  bands  of  Great  Britain,  will  expel  the  intrusive 
government,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  man. 

The  second  part  of  this  essay  has,  we  believe,  not  yet 
been  published,  and  we  understand,  that  it  will  be  more 
strictly  confined  to  military  details.  The  main  object  of 
the  first  part,  is  to  shew,  that  by  certain  new  measures, 
without  a  single  ship,  we  might  still  hope  to  maintain  our 
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independence ;  but  that,  in  our  present  circumstances,  M*e 
should  be  enabled,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  vigorous 
system  of  martial  policy,  to  defend  not  only  ourselves, 
but  our  allies,  and  even  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
our  enemies. 

In  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  force  and  resources 
of  the  French  and  British  empires,  there  are,  according  to 
the  author,  five  grand  points  to  be  considered. 

1.  Population,  France  between  the  ^y^\\(\  natural 
])oundaries,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  Py- 
renees, and  the  ocean,  reckons  32  millions:  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I2| ;  Switzerland  2 ;  Italy,  exclusively  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily,  II4;  Denmark,  2:  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  not  nominally  subject  to  France,  15 ;  75  mil- 
lions in  a  compact,  well  united  geographical  position,  to 
which  Great  ]5ritain  and  Ireland  have  to  oppose  17  mil- 
lions, little  more  than  a  fifth,  or  deducting  Spain  a  tburth. 

2.  Revenue.  The  superiority  of  our  enemies  in  this 
respect,  is  in  a  muciv  smaller  ratio,  perliaps,  three  to  one; 
but  allowing  for  the  disordered  state  of  an  empire  so  re- 
cently amalgamated,  and  our  greater  facility  in  borrow- 
ing, let  it  be  admitted,  that  we  have  disposable  half  as 
much  as  France,  it  will  be  found,  that  our  enemies  can 
effect  much  more,  than  we  can,  with  the  same  sum  ;  30,000 
continental  troops  may  be  maintained  at  less  expence  than 
20,000  British. 

Taxation  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other.  The  countries,  conquered  by 
France,  may  be  willing  to  commute  for  their  contributions, 
and  the  maintenance,  &c.  of  French  troops,  by  a  system 
of  taxation,  which  would  materially  increase  the  revenue. 
The  revenue  of  France  is,  therefore,  according  to  the 
author,  susceptible  of  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If  agriculture  be  the  true  fountain  of 
revenue,  Adam  Srjoith  thinks,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  France,  30  millions 
might  be  levied  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  10  millions 
in  Great  Britain.  Under  the  old  government,  the  net 
revenue  of  France  Proper,  was  always  superior  to  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

If  commerce  and  manufactures  be  the  principal  sources 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  our  superiority  in 
this  point  of  comparison  consist  in  our  being  able  to  sell 
goods  of  the  same  quality  cheaper,  through  a  combination 
of  the  following  circumstances,  command  of  capital,  inge- 
nuity and  skill  of  workmen,  perfection  of  machinery,  price 
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of  labour ;  is  not  the  price  of  labour  becoming  dearer, 
can  improvements  of  machinery  be  always  kept  secret,  or 
skill  and  ingenuity  monopolized  ?  superiority  of  capital  is 
as  little  founded  on  any  thing  intrinsically,  and  exclusively 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  country. 

3.  Formation  of  seamen.  We  should  lose  our  superior 
opportunities  of  forming  seamen  by  peace,  if  the  com^ 
merce  of  Europe,  as  presupposed,  should  acquire  a  supe* 
riority  over  ours,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  on  more  than 
half  the  number  of  able  seamen  formed  on  the  continent. 
Even  if  our  manufactures  maintained  their  superiority,  and 
markets  were  free,  no  indulgence  would  bo  extended  to 
our  navigation  by  the  jealousy  of  Bonaparte.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  war  shews,  that  the  British  nation  would 
submit  to  supply  manufactures  in  neutral  bottoms;  and 
our  merchants  would  be  glad  to  do  the  same  now,  if  Bo- 
naparte's policy  would  admit  of  any  half- measures. 

4.  Energij  of  the  executive  governinent.  •  In  this  point 
France  appears  to  possess  a  decided  superiority  at  the 
present  crisis;  but  a  superiority  founded  alone  on  the 
personal  character  of  her  ruler.  Our  executive  is  em- 
barrassed with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  parliamentary 
interest;  and  the  talents,  which  lead  to  eminence,  are 
parliamentary  eloquence,  the  managing  of  parties  in  the 
senate,  skill  in  finance,  knowledge  of  domestic  affairs. — 
Our  rulers  are  deficient  in  the  skill  and  energy  requisite 
for  planning  and  conducting  warlike  operations.  In  ap- 
pointments, diplomatic  and  military,  so  great  a  regard  is 
paid  to  parliamentary  interest,  that  we  have  not  often 
seen,  and  are  less  likely  in  general  to  see,  these  offices  so 
ably  filled  in  the  British  service  as  under  Bonaparte,  who, 
though  probably  somewhat  occupied  in  watching  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  is  yet,  by  his  absolute 
power  and  knowledge  of  war,  able  to  plan  and  to  execute 
with  decision  and  promptitude.  A  free  nation  preserves 
a  medium  degree  of  vigour,  which,  in  critical  times,  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  danger ;  a  despotism  is  in  extremes, 
vigorous  under  a  wise,  impotent  under  a  weak  prince. 
But  before  an  Arcadius  fills  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  the 
fete  of  this  country  may  be  decided.   *^v 

5.  Patriotism.  Independently  of  the  generous  feeiing 
of  national  spirit  and  pride,  which  may  exist  under  a  bad 
government,  we  have  an  additional  incentive  io  loyakf 
and  patriotism  in  the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
impartial  administration  of  our  laws.  But  the  entlmsiasm 
arising  firom  this:  source,  H^ill  nc^  create  fieets  and  armies 
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ill  the  day  of  invasion,  without  previous  preparatiori- 
Without  stern  unrelenting  discipline  and  constant  liabit^, 
how  can  the  volunteer  be  formed  into  the  soldier  ?  Where, 
in  the  volunteer,  would  be  the  habitual  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  so  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  civil  life;  implicit 
respect,  unbounded  obedience,  ardent  spirit  to  attack,  un- 
conquerable firmness  in  defeat  and  calamity,  derived  from 
mutual  confidence?  Where  would  be  the  mind  broken  in 
and  prepared  to  bear  all  extremities  of  hardships,  wounds, 
and  disease,  often  without  shelter,  attendance,  or  even 
pity  ?  The  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  will  be  an  useful  aid : 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  history  proves,  that  it  must  not  be 
trusted  to,  as  in  itself  a  great  or  principal  agent  of  defence  ; 
it  is  liable  to  evaporate  in  speeches,  instead  of  action,  and 
lead  to  miscalculations  of  powers  and  obstacles. 

That  the  French  empire,  therefore,  with  so  decided  a 
superiority  in  every  point  upon  which  naval  power  is 
founded,  and  with  a  more  vigorous  executive  government, 
may  be  able,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  equip  a  navy  of 
more  than  double  in  force  to  our's,  manned  by  seamen 
equally,  or  nearly  as  skilful,  and  that  consequently,  we 
are  likely  eventually  to  lose  the  empire  of  the  seas  (for 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  British  valour,  must  con- 
iess,  that  it  hardly  could  resist  such  fearful  odds),  appear 
to  the  mind  of  the  author  propositions  almost  demon- 
strated. This  event  is  more  likely  to  be  accelerated  than 
retarded  by  a  continuance  in  our  present  system  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  A  change,  therefore,  is  indispensable, 
and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  vigorous  martiai 
policy,  may  be  argued  from  the  errors  and  consequent 
failures  of  our  present  system,  and  the  practicability  and 
probable  success  of  measures  of  a  more  energetic  nature. 

Firsty  with  regard  to  the  errors  and  failures  of  our  pre- 
sent system,  the  ambition  of  this  country  has  principally 
been  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  commercial^  colonial, 
and  insular  empire;  but  foreign  possessions  do  not  add 
greatly  to  our  power,  and  some  tend  to  diminish  it ;  large 
colonies  may  afford  strength  to  the  mother-country  by 
affording  a  revenue  and  an  army,  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  civil  government  and  garrisons,  and  by  assisting, 
with  their  population,  to  man  the  fleets  and  recruit  the 
armies  of  the  mother-country ;  but  what  colonies  of  this 
nature  do  we  possess?  Distant  colonies  must  be  weak, 
unless  their  resources  of  every  kirjd  have  been  fully  and 
skilfully  appropriated  to  their  defence,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  natiTes  won  by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  th« 
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parent  state.  A  colonial  and  insular  empire  is  the  weakest 
of  any,  its  forces  being  divided,  and  the  increase  of  its 
force  not  bearing,  bj  any  means,  the  same  ratio  to  its  in- 
crease of  magnitude,  as  in  an  empire  increasing  on  its 
frontiers,  and  not  requiring  for  its  conquests  separate  esta- 
blishments, nor  perhaps  a  larger  army  than  was  on  foot 
before.  If  Great  Britain  were  queen  of  all  the  islands  in 
the  world,  and  their  population  were  admitted  to  be  so 
much  positive  strength,  she  would  still  have  only  twenty- 
one  millions.  When  colonies  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be 
able  to  make  good  the  expences  of  maintaining  them,  they 
ought  to  be  retained  only  when  they  are  wanted  as  har- 
bours or  places  of  arms. 

And  as  our  resources  are  little  improved  by  our  colo- 
nizing system,  so  our  exclusive  preference  of  maritime 
war^  adds  nothing  permanent  to  them.  As  long  as  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  divided  among  a  number  of  in- 
dependent states,  none  of  which  singly,  was  much  superior 
to  us  or  to  its  neighbours  in  strength,  the  rigorous  system 
of  colonial,  commercial,  and  naval  policy,  gradually  ad- 
vanced towards  perfection.  But  when  the  balance  of 
power  fell,  it  became  completely  inadequate  for  any  grand 
or  permanent  object ;  and  to  preserve  our  naval  superi- 
ority, it  is  necessary  not  to  look  any  longer  upon  our 
armies  as  a  secondary  consideration,  nor  upon  our  com- 
merce as  all  that  we  have  to  defend. 

Subsidies  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. They  are  reprehensible,  because  they  involve  the 
pacific  people  of  other  countries  in  unnecessary  wars;  im- 
politic, because  they  are  burdensome  to  this  country,  and 
have  awakened  the  dormant  ambition  of  France,  and  paved 
the  way,  through  the  destruction  of  our  allies,  to  our  own ; 
absurd,  as  we  usually  do  not  hire  the  strong  but  the  weak ; 
nugatory,  as  they  never  were  the  efficient  cause  of  any 
measure  whatever.  A  subsidizing  nation  may  find  itself 
at  once  exposed,  in  a  completely  helpless  and  defenceless 
state,  to  the  whole  united  force  of  its  original  enemy,  and 
of  its  former  friends  unexpectedly  combining  together  for 
its  destruction.  Wherever  peculiar  cases  of  distress  render 
it  advisable  to  grant  a  subsidy,  we  should  either  have  se- 
curity, or  as  much  controul  as  possible  over  the  manage- 
ihent  of  our  own  money. 

The  want  of  ambition  (by  which  is  meant  the  desire  to 
extend  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  nation),  manifested 
in  our  rejection  or  abandonment  of  conquests  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  our  considering  the  ends  of  war 
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as  attained  by  the  acquisition  of  such  lumps  of  clay  as  the- 
Island  of  Heligoland,  together  with  the  half  measures y 
.originating  from  such  near-sighted  views  in  policy,  and 
invariably  followed  by  disappointments,  which  occasion 
public  despondencj/,  and,  by  that  means,  paralyze  the  ener- 
gies of  the  nation,  and  fetter  the  hands  of  the  executive 
government,  must  be  added  to  the  causes  of  failure  enu- 
merated above.  Of  the  same  nature  are  our  quixotic  and 
highly  blameable  support  of  zceak  or  corrupt  governments^ 
our  erroneous  treatment  of  the  7mtives  of  the  country,  which 
is  the  seat  of  zcar,  and  our  want  of  firmness  and  decision 
with  regard  to  neutral  states,  and  those  which  are  not  priU' 
cipals  in  the  war.  And  the  pernicious  catalogue  may  be 
completed,  by  reckoning,  among  the  most  powerful  of 
the  causes  of  our.  failures,  our  defective  military  institu- 
tions, our  want  of  information,  faulty  commissanat,  the 
absence  of  political  skill  in  our  generals,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  entrusted  to  their  command,  aud  their  want  of  that 
firm,  unyielding,  and  wise  principle,  which,  in  almost  every 
case,  would  rather  risk  every  thing,  than  giv^  up  the  ob- 

j^^^'  ... 

Secondly,  The  destructive  effects  of  the  system,  which 

is  here  reprobated,  as  well  as  the  probable  success  of 
measures  of  a  more  energetic  nature,  will  best  appear 
from  a  cursory  view  of  the  state  of  foreign  nations,  accom- 
panied with  the  specification  of  such  remedies  as  are 
deemed  applicable  to  each  particular  case. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards 
may  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good  will  in 
their  own  cause.  From  the  deficiency  of  men  of  liberal 
education  and  enlarged  minds,  the  Spaniards  carry  to  an 
excess  dispositions,  which  they  have,  in  common  with  all 
nations,  that  possess  much  national  pride :  they  are  san- 
guine in  the  extreme,  credulous  of  what  flatters  their 
hopes,  incredulous  of  the  contrary.  Hence  they  were  not 
anxious  for  the  assistance  of  British  troops ;  nevertheless, 
they  hated  the  French,  and  their  desire  of  unity  with 
England,  had  grown  into  a  proverb  ;  '  Con  todo  el  mun- 
do  la  guerra,  y  paz  con  Inglaterra.'  At  first,  they  may 
have  undervalued  the  assistance  of  British  troops,  whose 
formidable  character,  undervalued  even  by  their  own 
countrymen,  is  not  properly  understood,  except  by  those 
who  have  fought  against  them  in  the  field.  A  system 
formed  on  a  shadowy  enthusiasm,  not  on  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  comparative  resources  and  organization  of  the 
countries  at  war,  was  likely  to  termiuate  in  disappoint- 
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ment.  The  continual  dispersion  of  armies  will  generate 
despondency,  rather  than  fortify  the  spirit,  and  when  the 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  shall  degenerate  from  a  war  of 
armies  into  a  war  of  irregular  bands,  then,  we  may  con- 
clude, the  game  is  nearly  up.  To  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, would  be  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  and  it  would 
be  as  impolitic  as  it  woiJd.be  ungenerous  and  perfidious, 
for  the  assistaiice  we  give  to  Spain,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  pure  generosity  :  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  we  are  principals  in  every  war  that  tends 
to  that  object.  Our  grand  error  has  been,  that  we  have 
not  considered  ourselves  safficiently  in  this  light.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  should  have  bee'Ji  removed  by 
an  open  and  frank  avowal  of  our  intention  to  sink  or  swim 
with  them.  If  this  declaration,  follo\yed  by  correspond- 
ing effcH*ts,  had  failed,  we  should  not  have  been  afraid  of 
interfering  with  the  Spanish  government,  to  carry  a  point 
which  was  mutually  beneficial.  If  the  Spanish  rulers 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  advice  for  their  good,  employed 
wrong-headed  generals,  refused  the  chief  command  to  our 
general,  were  tardy  in  co-operation,  and  starved  our  army, 
had  we  not  a  right  to  displace  them  as  our  enemies,  and 
the  friends  of  Bonaparte?  Did  we" undertake  to  support 
their  government?  The  reciprocal  condition  was  assist- 
ance afforded  in  good  faith  wherein  they  failed.  Why 
should  we  despair  of  succeeding  ?  Peterborough  carried 
kis  point,  though  he  had  the  chief  command,  when  bigotry 
and  prejudice  were  at  as  great  a  height,  or  greater  than 
now,  and  when  his  force  was  small,  and  every  other  diffi- 
culty more  formidable,  one  only  excepted  of  our  own 
creation,  the  poor  opinion  which  the  present  breed  of 
Englishmen  seem  to  entertain  of  themselves. 

The  objection  to  sending  a  numerous  army  into  Spain, 
from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it  in  that  country,  suggests 
the  precise  reason,  why  we  should  do  it,  who  can  at  any 
time  fall  back  on  the  coast,  where  we  might  live  in  plenty, 
while  tiie  French  were  starving  in  the  interior.  The  risk 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
force,  and  the  worst  calamity,  a  large  army  well  com- 
manded, could  endure,  would  be,  to  have  its  rear-guard 
eut  off.  We  ought  to  have  more  than  one  British  army 
in  the  peninsula,  or  we  lose  the  advantage  of  our  superior 
naval  power.  A  British  corps  in  Biscay,  would  be  as  safe 
as  in  Portugal,  with  the  harbour  of  Santona  and  Santan- 
der  (the  former  excellent)  in  its  rear,  and  would  inter- 
rupt materially,  or  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  French 
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The  more  troops  we  have  in  Spain,  the  more  easy  it  will 
be  for  the  Spaniards  to  organize  themselves.  We  ought 
to  treat  the  Spanish  generals,  who  have  shewn  themselves 
true  patriots  and  able  soldiers,  with  the  same  confidence 
we  expect  from  them  :  we  ought  to  give  them  officers  to 
intermix  with  their  own,  and  even  to  put  detachments  oc- 
casionally under  their  command.  The  best  regiments  in 
the  British  service  might  think  it  an  honour  to  serve  under 
some  of  the  Spanish  generals  of  the  present  day,  whose 
battles,  had  their  military  system  been  well  organized, 
and  had  the  discipline  equalled  the  spirit  of  the  troops, 
instead  of  defaats  might  have  been  glorious  victories. 

If  we  omit  or  despair  of  disciplining  the  natives  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  they  will  be  disciplined  by  our  ene- 
mies, and  if  we  should  ever  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
our  preponderating  naval  superiority  against  the  world, 
the  resources  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  alone  will  be  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  an  army  strong 
enough  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  mighty  continental  empire  of  France  at  liberty  to 
wield  all  its  strength  against  Great  Britain. 

Spanish  America.  The  most  vital  interests  of  Great 
Britain  lie  not  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  we  should  pursue 
no  schemes  in  the  new,  which  may  interfere  with  our  suc- 
cess in  the  old  world.  The  freedom  of  the  Spanish  Pe- 
ninsula is  more  precious  to  us  than  all  the  mines  or  com- 
merce of  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  It  is  perfectly 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  impolitic  in  us  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  dispute,  in  favour  of  Spain  agamst  her 
colonies ;  but  it  will  be  highly  selfish,  ungenerous,  and  no 
less  impolitic  to  aid  or  countenance  the  latter. 

The  United  States  of  America,  These  afford  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  the  conduct  of  governments  towards 
each  other  cannot  be  regulated  by  principles  of  friendship. 
At  the  head  of  a  nation  speaking  the  same  language,  ap4 
having  inherited  from  common  ancestors  the  same  lov^ 
of  freedom  with  ourselves,  the  rulers  of  America  s^em  tq 
have  been  the  favourers  and  admirers  of,  the  despotic  not 
of  the  free,  and  have  carried  their  friendship  as  it  wer«| 
into  the  market,  and  offered  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Ifi, 
the  event  of  a  war  the  Americans  might  gain  some.terjr)s 
tory  and  population,  but  they  have  already  more  land  th^i^ 
they  can  properly  cultivate,  though  their  number  is  cop.; 
stantly  increasing  in  a  w  onderful  ratio.  As  to  commerce^i 
every  reflecting  citizen  of  America,  vvho  is  unwarped  hy 
prejudice  or  passion,  must  see  that  she  is  move  likelj;^tc| 
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lose  the  whole  of  her  valuable  commerce  than  to  increase 
it  at  our  expence.  They  have  no  solid  advantage  to  fight 
for;  they  must  necessarily  submit  to  heavy  taxes  and  a 
public  debt;  the  new  powers  created  by  this  state  of 
things  may  be  dangerous  to  such  a  weak  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  unusual  burdens,  with  the  certain  hard^ 
ships  and  sufferings  of  war  may  lead  to  some  internal  re- 
volution. 

If  Great  Britain  were  destroyed,  France  would  be  ren- 
dered irresistible,  and  would  immediately  destroy  Ame- 
rica. As  to  ourselves,  conquests  in  America  would  be 
difficult  to  effect  and  precarious  to  maintain  :  no  transat- 
lantic success  would  diminish  or  prevent  the  power  of 
France.  But  if  we  should  be  forced  into  a  war,  we  ought 
to  consider  the  Americans  as  the  wanton  and  bitter  ene- 
mies of  our  existence,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  We 
should  destroy  their  shipping,  and  harass  and  alarm  them 
by  frequent  descents,  so  as  to  keep  their  troops  employed 
on  the  defensive  along  their  vast  extent  of  sea-coast,  by 
which  we  shall  prevent  them  from  overpowering  us  by  su- 
perior numbers  in  our  own  possessions.  We  ought  to 
hold  out  to  them  that  we  have  no  views  of  conquest,  but 
that  we  are  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  renew  a 
friendly  intercourse  either  with  the  general  government, 
or  any  separate  province  or  provinces.  This  moderation, 
accompanied  with  vigour,  might  turn  the  stream  of  po- 
pular opinion,  and  restore  peace,  which  would  be  equally 
a  benefit  to  both  countries. 

Sicilj/*  To  remedy  the  vices  of  the  military  consti- 
tution of  this  island,  and  to  remove  the  want  of  concert, 
which  exists  between  the  British  and  Sicilian  army,  we 
should  require  that  a  British  general  should  be  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  that  the  commissariat  and  paymaster- 
general's  department  should  be  placed  under  the  gentle- 
men at  the  head  of  the  same  departments  in  the  British 
army.  If  the  court  of  Palermo  considered  these  condi- 
tions required  as  the  price  of  a  subsidy,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  our  treaty,  we  might  prove  that  they  have  failed 
in  performing  their  part  of  the  agreement,  the  keeping 
constantly  on  foot  a  well  disciplined  regular  army  of  £^ 
certain  strength.     In  case  these  conditions  should  be  re- 


*  It  should  be  mentioned,  injustice  to  Captain  Pasley,  that  tliese  obseiv 
vations  on  the  state  of  Sicily,  and  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted 
in  treating  with  the  government,  were  published  befoie  the  late  revolution 
of  affairs  in  that  island. 
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fused,  we  should  >vithhold  our  subsidy,  and  if  tliej  call 
in  the  French,  or  are  conquered  by  tlieni,  we  shall  have  a 
much  better  chance  in  lighting  there  as  the  enemies  than 
as  the  allies  of  the  present  government.  That  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  maintain  a  single  soldier  without  our 
subsidy,  and  has  no  command  over  the  voluntary  services 
of  the  people,  who  hate  equally  the  French  and  their  own 
governors.  If  we  should  attempt  to  restore  the  King  of 
Sicily  to  his  continental  dominions,  we  should  stipulate 
for  permission  to  raise  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  wh(\take  tlie  risks  and.expence  should  be  allowed  to 
nianage  it  in  our  own  way.  The  king  should  give  a  ge- 
neral order  to  all  constituted  civil  authorities  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  British  general,  and  should  consent  to 
farm  out  to  the  Britisli  government  the  revenues  of  his 
continental  stages  for  a  certain  sum  annually,  as  long  as 
British  troops  should  act  in  Italy. 

Italy.  The  peninsular  form  of  Italy,  its  mountains, 
and  extent  of  sea-coast,  are  favourable  to  us ;  but  the 
length  of  the  sea  voyage  is  against  us.  Sicily  would  act 
as  a  place  of  arms.  The  march  of  French  soldiers  with 
supplies  from  the  continental  dominions  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  The  Italians  universally  hate  the 
French,  and  one  victory  obtained  over  the  latter  would 
shake  their  power  to  the  centre.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
countries  which  we  ought  to  conquer  ourselves,  or  allow 
our  friends  to  conquer.  We  should  not  merely  put  the 
enemy's  troops  on  their  legs,  and  after  making  them 
inarch  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  run  away  be- 
fore them,  and  leave  our  adherents  to  their  fury.  This 
Ivind  of  diversion  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  From 
the  want  of  attachment  to  the  petty  governments,  the 
people  would  gladly  unite  under  our  standard,  and  by  the 
revenue  and  resources  of  that  princely  country,  we  should 
be  fully  repaid  for  the  expences  of  the  war. 

Malta.  The  Maltese  took  up  arms,  blockaded  the 
French,  and  being  principals  in  the  war,  invited  us  to 
assist  them  ;  and  their's  was  the  chief  merit  of  expelling 
the  French.  We  then  attempted  to  transfer  them  to  their 
former  unworthy  masters,  the  knights,  who  had  surren- 
dered to  the  French  without  the  shadow  of  a  resistance  5 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  prevented  us  from  capturing 
the  whole  French  army  under  Bonaparte,  together  with 
the  fleet  afterwards  taken  at  Aboukir.  The  British  go- 
vernment soon  became  sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  reia- 
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stating  the  knights,  and  evaded  the  execution  of  their  en- 
gagements. 

Holland.  If  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  partisans,  We  might  be  the  first 
power  to  assist  him  and  acknowledge  his  claims ;  but  after 
the  fall  of  the  government  by  its  own  weakness  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  to  the  stadtholder,  and  after  the 
establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  bj  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  we  should  be  under  no  oblicration  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  grant  him  our 
alliance  and  protection,  unless  he  gave  us  sufficient  secu- 
rity, that  he  would  not  go  over  to  our  enemy,  as  soon  as 
he  found  it  convenient.  If  v»e  replace  him  at  the  expence 
of  our  blood  and  treasure,  the  least  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  can  offer,  is  to  rule  as  Viceroy  of  Great  Britain, 
to  pay  tribute,  and  furnish  troops  to  us,  and  not  we  to 
him. 

Walcheren,  with  a  flotilla,  would  have  been  almost  as 
defensible  as  Gibraltar,  and  with  a  garrison  not  much 
larger.  Whether  the  loss  of  men,  by  its  climate  acting 
upon  a  small  garrison  not  exposed  to  hardships,  provided 
with  proper  conveniences,  and  having  all  possible  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  sickness,  would  have  been  serious, 
so  serious  at  least  as  to  counterbalance  its  advantages, 
cannot  be  decided  by  a  merely  military  man.  A  few  un- 
disciplined Dutch  and  Flemish  patriots  defended  it  suc- 
cessfully against  the  vast  military  power  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  in  spit€  of  its  climate.  The  advantages  of  retain- 
ing it  would  have  been  that  it  would  have  rendered  the 
Scheldt  useless,  and  would  have  been  the  finest  point 
from  whence  to  attempt  not  merely  the  destruction  of  ships 
and  gun-boats,  but  the  permanent  conquest  of  Holland,  a 
thing  we  ought  always  to  have  in  view. 

Prussia.  The  only  terms  on  which  we  can  make  a 
peace  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  will  not  be  ten 
times  worse  than  eternal  war,  are  that  he  submit  to  become 
our  tributary,  and  maintain  a  British  army  in  his  domi-^ 
nions  as  a  proper  security  for  his  not  again  infamously  be- 
traying us.  het^  us  never  again  advance  him  money 
-wherewithal  to  make  war  against  ourselves. 

Austria  having  nothing  to  fear  from  Great  Britain,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  at  war  with  us,  is  our  natural 
ally  ;  and  as  she  has  much  to  gain  and  more  to  fear  from 
France,  it  is  our  interest  to  support  her  with  our  whole 
strength .  There  ai^  two  ways  of  supporting  her  in  a  fu- 
ture war. 
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First,  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  with  some  Austrian 
army.  In  this  case  we  could  not  pretend  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, as  the  Austrian  army  would  be  much  more  nume- 
rous ;  a  point  which  we  would  never  give  up  in  the  navy, 
and  ought  not  in  the  land-service,  following  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  who  would  never  suffer  their  armies  to  be 
commanded  by  the  generals  of  their  allies.  Our  army  in 
this  case  would  encounter  tlie  usual  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings of  war,  no  part  of  which  we  should  have  the  power 
of  remedying  but  through  application  to  our  allies,  which 
would  lead  to  discontents,  and  probably  to  the  recal  of  our 
force. 

Secondly,  we  may  support  Austria  by  attacking  the 
French  vigorously  in  Italy,  tlolland,  or  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, leaving  the  whole  force  of  Austria  free  and  undi^ 
vided  to  act  on  her  own  fi'ontier,  by  which  plan  all  jea- 
lousies would  be  avoided.  Going  as  principals,  we  should 
have  a  right  every  where  to  demandj  and  enforce  our 
claims  to  the  necessary  supplies  :  our  own  character  would 
be  more  at  stake,  having  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretext,  by 
which  we  could  asciibe  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes 
to  the  remissness  of  others ;  and  this  feeling  of  itself  must 
contribute  materially  to  our  success.  We  must  tell  the 
Austrians  that  we  have  seen  reason  to  place  more  confi- 
dence in  our  own  troops  than  in  any  whom  we  can  hire  from 
a  foreign  power  :  that  we  are  willing  to  send  40  or  50,000 
men  to  attack  our  common  enemy,  but  that  we  will  grant 
no  money,  having  none  to  spare,  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  our  conquests,  because  we  must  in  justice 
have  something  to  reimburse  us  for  the  expences  of  the 
war,  unless  our  allies  choose  to  take  the  British  troops 
into  pay,  and  then,  but  not  otherwise,  we  might  perhaps 
relax  in  our  demands,  or  rather  wave  our  right  to  terri- 
torial acquisition. 

Russia  cannot  be  urged  to  join  us  by  such  powerful 
motives  as  Austria,  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether 
impossible  to  persuade  the  emperor  and  nis  nobles,  that 
our  friendship  will  be  more  useful  to  them  than  that  of  the 
Frencli,  who  every  moment  give  them  fresh  cause  of  jea- 
lousy. We  have  it  in  our  power  to  threaten  Russia,  and 
may  thwart  her  in  many  points ;  and  since  it  is  indispen^ 
sably  necessary  for  us,  if  we  wish  to  prosper  in  our  fo- 
reign affairs,  to  make  other  states  fully  sensible,  that  it 
will  be  contrary  to  their  interests,  if  not  dangerous  to 
their  existence,  to  venture  to  offend  ui',  we  should  in  time 
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©f  war  do  every  thing  to  make  the  Russians  feel  and  dread 
our  power. 

it  is  time  for  us  to  shew  the  workl  that  we  cannot  only 
save  ourselves,  independently  of  foreign  assistance,  but 
that  we  are  fully  determined  to  humble  or  destroy  all  our 
enemies,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  By  these  maxims 
alone  can  a  nation  either  increase  in  power,  or  preserve 
its  existence  in  perilous  times.  The  destruction  of  Cron- 
«tadt  would  have  been  more  likely  to  conciliate  the  Rus- 
sians than  if  we  had  given  them  twenty  sail  of  the  line. 

Sweden.  To  the  present  government  we  are  fortunately 
bound  by  no  ties.  That  the  leading  men  are  pensioners 
of  Russia  or  France,  the  late  events,  the  cession  of  Fin- 
land, and  election  of  Bernadotte,  seem  to  have  fully 
proved.  We  ought  therefore  to  carry  the  war  into 
Sweden,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  deliverers,  leaving  it  to 
the  people  to  decide  whether  they  will  reinstate  their  for- 
mer government  or  not.  We  may  offer  them,  either  an 
alliance  with  us  as  an  independent  state,  or  propose  a  fe- 
deral union  with  Great  Britain,  upon  terms  favourable 
to  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  at  the  same  time  be* 
neficial  to  us. 

Denmark.  If  a  British  army  were  to  land  in  Norway, 
the  true  question  should  be,  whether  the  Norwegians 
would  accept  our  offers  of  a  fair  and  equal  union  with 
Great  Britain,  or  become  the  slaves  of  France.  Such  an 
union  would  preserve  their  liberties,  and  while  their  tim- 
ber would  be  beneficial  to  us,  they  would  have  a  wider 
field  thrown  open  for  the  exertion  of  their  talents,  of  their 
enterprise,  and  industry.  The  strength  of  their  country 
baffles  invasion,  so  that  we  should  be  at  a  trifling  expence 
in  our  defensive  establishments,  besides  the  people  of 
Sweden  will  be  more  ready  to  declare  in  our  favour  than 
to  act  against  us.  No  enterprise  in  Sweden  ought  to  be 
attempted  before  Norway  is  secured,  but  the  preliminary 
^  step  to  the  whole  is  an  attack  on  the  Danish  isles,  a  mea- 
sure indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  views  in  Scandi- 
navia, no  less  than  in  Germany.  If  Denmark  were  in- 
clined to  accept  conditions,  in  order  to  shew  our  modera- 
tion, we  should  offer  terms  ;  first,  that  she  give  up  Zealand 
to  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops  till  the  conclusion  of  a 

feneral  peace ;  secondly  that  she  furnish  a  contingent  of 
)anish  troops  equal  to  those  we  should  lose  in  occupying 
Zealand,  to  be  employed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  clothed, 
&c.  at  our  expence,  provided  that  Denmark  grant  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  our  garrison  in  Zea- 
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land.  Thus  Dcnmatk  would  defend  itself  against  France 
in  Norway  and  the  islands,  which  she  could  not  without 
our  assistance.  We  should  have  no  expence,  and  hold  a 
security  to  prevent  our  ally  from  betraying  us,  which  after 
the  two  armed  neutralities  is  necessary. 

Turkey.  The  immediate  downflilof  Turkey  has  been 
predicted  by  almost  every^  traveller  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  yet  it  still  stands,  whilst  other  supposed 
strong  and  warlike  states  (Prussia  for  example)  have  been 
crumbled  into  dust.  Such  is  the  superiority  in  war  of  that 
manly,  unyielding,  undesponding  spirit,  which  obliges  an 
enemy  to  light  for  every  inch  of  ground  he  gains  over 
mere  tactics  and  discipline.  In  the  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey,  though  we  ought  certainly  to  establish  as  strong 
a  British  party  as  possible  among  the  Greeks  in  general, 
and  keep  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  them  in  view,  it 
appears  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  attempt 
more  than  tlie  conquest  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  of 
Egypt.  To  do  more  would  require  too  great  a  portion  of 
our  disposable  force,  and  might  be  unnecessary,  while  we 
find  employment  for  the  French  armies,  by  attacking  them 
in  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  Italy. 

France,  Tyrannical  governments  are  weak  at  home, 
but  having  the  whole  resources  of  the  empires  over  which 
they  rule  fully  at  their  command,  they  are  strong  and  for- 
midable in  offensive  war.  We  should  therefore  attack 
such  an  enemy  at  home.  But  the  dread  of  another  revo- 
lution,^ and  change  of  property,  together  with  some  mili- 
tary reasons,  render  a  direct  attack  on  France  inexpedient. 
Nothing  on  the  contrary  can  be  more  tempting  to  our 
arms,  or  afford  us  fairer  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  than 
the  other  continental  countries  conquered,  or  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  France :  the  people  disaffected,  and  the  sol- 
diery inclined,  as  usual,  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  country. 
The  sapine  and  extortion  which  this  disaffection  will  cause 
Bonaparte  to  commit,  and  the  horror  and  detestation  which 
he  will  consequently  incur,  furnish  strong  grounds  of 
hope.  But  at  the  present  it  is  not  advisable  to  divide  our 
force  to  attack  the  French  any  where  except  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Should  the  French  offer  to  make  peace  with 
us,  we  must  refuse  to  negotiate,  except  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  will  give  us  proper  security  for  their  future  good 
conduct.  The  evacuation  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  sliould  be  the  preliminaries  in  an  armistice. 
We  should  then  require  the  French  to  renounce  maritime 
affliirs  for  everj  and  deliver  up  to  us  every  vessel  belong- 
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ing  to  them,  intitled  to  carry  a  pendant,  from  the  three- 
decker  to  the  ^un-boat  inclusive.  If  Bonaparte  treat 
these  conditions  as  injurious  to  his  dignity,  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  intenjsts,  we  may  tell  liim  that  our  own  na- 
tional safety  is  dearer  to  us  than  his  personal  feelings. 
If,  as  he  professes,  his  desire  is  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  we  may  tell  him  that  the  only  wav  is  to  leave  the 
Spaniards  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  If  he  treat  such 
proposals  with  indignation  or  contempt,  then  we  must 
tell  him  that  we  cannot  mistake  the  ulterior  and  only  views 
of  the  usurper  of  Spain  and  Svyitzerland,  and  mu§t  re- 
mind him  that  they  whose  views  ^  peace  would  promote, 
must  yield  to  the  terms  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
remain  at  war :  and  that  till  France  submit  to  our  de- 
mands, we  and  our  posterity  will  make  war  with  him  aiid 
his  successors  for  ever. 

To  prove  that  a  daring  and  vigorous  system  of  martial 
policy  is  practicable,  it  is  necessary  to  consider, 

First^  That  this  nation  is  already  a  military  nation,  if 
the  being  engaged  in  constant  wars  both  by  land  and  sea, 
jind  if  the  vanquishing  hostile  armies,  superior  in  num- 
bers, can  give  a  claim  to  that  title,  we  have  a  better  claim 
to  it  than  any  nation  of  the  present  times,  much  better 
than  the  French,  whom  we  have  so  often  beaten  in  the 
field. 

Secondli/,  That  this  nation  has  a  better  cliance  of  suc- 
cess from  the  nature  of  its  government :  for  though  the 
form  of  government  be-  a  secondary  consideration,  unlens 
its  military  policy  and  institutions  be  equal  or  superior  to 
those  of  its  adversaries,  yet  ccEteris  paribus ^  or  where  there 
is  not  an  overwhelming  disparity,  the  contest  will  termi- 
nate in  favour  of  that  party  which  has  tlie  best  govern- 
pient.  Harrington  says,  a  free  nation  acting  on  a  wise 
and  vigorous  martial  policy,  may  easily  destroy  all  its 
enemies. 

Thirdly^  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  up  commerce 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  more  vigorous  martial  po- 
licy. The  French  having  lost  commerce  by  their  cowar- 
«dice  at  sea,  affect  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Home,  and  de- 
cry that  which  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  sword.  The 
downfal  of  Carth^ige  arose  not  from  her  commerce,  (that 
was  an  advantage  in  war),  nor  from  want  of  martial 
spirit,  (no  nation  ever  had  more)  but  from  a  political 
error  committed  by  the  first  founders  of  tlie  conimon- 
wealth.  They  did  not  attach  the  conquered  people  to 
them,  while  Rome  founded  its   power  on  an  equal  and 
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honourable  union  with  their  kindred  tribes,  like  that  of 
Scotland  and  England.  Carthage  was  weak  at  home,  and 
the  democratical  part  of  her  constitution  outweighed  the 
other  branches.  All  that  is  requisite  in  this  nation  is  to 
prevent  an  exclusively  commercial  spirit,  and  the  consider- 
ing national  wealth  as  the  only  definition  of  National 
glory. 

Fourthly^  7'hat  there  is  good  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  French  armies  are  not  so  numerous  as  is  usually  re- 
presented. Where  were  the  million  of  warriors,  whom 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  at  his  command,  when  120,000 
Austrians,  seemingly  deficient  in  discipline,  brought  him 
to  a  stand  in  Germany,  and  120,000  mixed  troops,  most 
of  them  irregulars,  kept  him  in  check  in  Spain,  whilst 
Murat,  who  was  loudly  threatening  a  descent  in  Sicily,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  may  not  have  been  without  appre- 
hensions himself.  The  numbers  of  Bonaparte  at  that 
period  could  not  have  exceeded  240,000,  unless  we  sup- 
pose an  inferiority  in  the  character  of  the  French  troops. 
But  if,  as  is  usual,  we  give  his  armies  credit  for  any  thing 
wonderful  or  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
must  necessarily  make  an  abatement  from  the  above  sup- 
position. Hence  had  the  40,000,  who  were  sent  to  Wal- 
cheren,  been  seasonably  employed  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy, 
or  in  Germany,  before  the  Austrians  had  submitted,  they 
might  have  completely  ruined  Bonaparte's  affairs. 

Fifthh/^  That  no  great  increase  in  our  numbers,  and 
consequently  expences  would  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  a  more  vigorous  system  of  martial  policy.  The  de- 
fence of  this  country  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  mi- 
litia, volunteers,  &c.  with  a  proportion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  which  it  might 
be  prudent  to  keep  in  Ireland.  Then  we  should  have 
disposable  120,000  for  incessant  actual  service,  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  effect  the  destruction  of  th6 
French  empire.  There  will  be  no  want  of  men  for  sol- 
diers, so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  A  nation 
suddenly  setting  on  foot  a  large  army  has  the  sanie  effect 
on  the  population,  as  if  some  new  branch  of  industryf 
that  required  many  thousand  hands,  had  been  established 
by  the  enterprise  of  individuals.  A  temporary  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  might  ensue,  and  the  complaints  of  short- 
sighted policy  would  be  heard.  But  the  wealth  of  a  state 
ultimately  consists  in,  or  at  least  can  only  be  preserved  by 
its  military  strength  and  courage.  A  vigorous  continental 
war  will  feed  itself^  supplying  its  own  extra  consumption 
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of  men  and  money,  without  any  additional  burthen  to  the 
people  of  England. 

Sixthli/y  That  the  system  has  the  innate  strength  of  a 
just  cause,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  Machiavelian 
or  French  policy.     A  system  of  conquest  is  here  recom- 
mended from  a  belief  of  its  necessity  to  the  success  of  the 
war,  which  is  a  war  of  self-defence,  and  to  the  existence 
of  Great  Britain,  which  appears  necessary  for  the  liberties 
of  mankind.     It  is  by  no  means  meant  that  we  should 
treat  the  people  of  other  countries  as  conquered  nations, 
where  they  have  good  laws,  and  are  contented  with  them, 
let  them  enjoy  them  on  the  system  recommended  in  treat- 
ing of  Norway.    Where  they  have  bad  ones,  or  badly  ad- 
ministered, let  us  improve  their  condition  by  granting 
them  the  same  happy  security  of  person  ana  property, 
which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  retaining  only  the  necessarj|f 
supremacy  in  their  affairs.     The  ambition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  we  to  conquer  on  these  principles,  would  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind ;  nor  is  there  any  obstacle  to  our  suc- 
cess so  serious  as  our   unhappy  and  degrading  national 
prejudice,  that  we  ought  not  to,  or  cannot  effectually,  ex- 
tend our  efforts  in  wfir  beyond  the  limits  oC  a  particular 
element.    Even  to  the  least  sanguine  observer,  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  seems  to  prognosticate  increasing  energy 
in  our  military  policy,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
some  new  success  may  encourage  us  to  persevere.     It  is 
painful  to. think  that  our  own  vigour,  on  which  the  fate  of 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  of  the  world,  will  depend,  is  likely 
to  be  the  slave  of  fortune,  and  that  our  warlike  measures, 
which  ought  not  to  be  commanded  by,  but  to  command 
events,  may  be  influenced  like  the  speculations  of  a  stock 
jobber,  by  good  or  bad  news  from  abroad.     Should  our 
army  in  Portugal  meet  with  any  reverse,  we  shall  in  all 
probability  relapse  again  into  our  desponding  evacuating 
system.     Then  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  disease 
may  prove  incurable ;  so  that  after  evacuating  our  foreign 
possessions,  one  aft^r  another,  until  we  have  nothing  more 
left  to  evacuate,  we  shall  draw  the  war  into  our  own  coun- 
try.    That  we  surely  shall  not  think  of  evacuating;  but 
if  we  despond,  then  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  The  wise, 
safe,  just,  and  most  effectual  mode  of  defending  our  coun- 
try, is,  according  to  the  opiiiion  of  Captain  Pasley,  by 
attacking  and  destroying  ail  its  enemies. 

In  the  above  we  have  given  a  faithful  abstract  of  Cap- 
tain Pasley 's  performance,  which  we  were  the- more  in- 
ojii^e^  to  do,  froin,  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,     Hi« 
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mode  of  thinking-  on  political  subjects  is  sometimes  nc\r, 
and  always  forcible.  His  mind  is  evidently  one  of  much 
energ^y  and  comprehension.  There  are  some  of  his  sen- 
timents, in  which  we  cannot  coincide;  and,  we  believe 
that  ihe  finances  of  this  country  are  not  in  such  a  state  as 
to  render  his  whole  system  practicable,  *  even  if  it  were 
morally  good  and  politically  wise. 


Art.  IV. — Psyche^  with  other  Poems.     By  the  late  Mrs. 
Henri/  Tighe^  8ro.  IO5.  6d.     Longman,  1811. 

THE  common  observation  that  letters  betray  the  man- 
ners and  disposition  of  the  writer,  may  be  extended  to 
poems ;  and,  when  it  is  recollected  that  traces  of  his  indi- 
vidual, or  at  least  national  character,  are  discernible  in 
the  works  even  of  Shakspeare,  whose  unexampled  versa- 
tility of  talents  enabled  him,  as  it  were,  by  transmigration 
of  his  soul,  to  identify  himself  with  the  several  persons  of 
his  drama,  it  will  not  appear  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  Mrs.  Tighe*s  poems  are  a  mirror  of  herself.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  shaken  in  this  opinion,  for  the  image 
thus  reflected  to  our  mental  sight  is  beautiful  J  The  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  which  proceed  from  good  breeding, 
when  it  operates  on  a  l>enevolent  heart;  a  sensitive  frame 
and  exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling,  balanced  by  sweet- 
ness, patience,  and  constancy,  are  leading  lines  in  the 
moral  portrait  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  drawn  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  her  writings. 

On  the  other  hand  poems  which  have  the  power  of  re- 
flecting the  author's  character  in  such  advantageous  co- 
lours, must  in  themselves  disclose  kindred  excellencies. 
While  they  present  a  captivating  resemblance  of  their  lost 
parent,  and  recal  to  mind  her  brief  and  melancholy  pilgrim- 
age on  earth  ;  while,  like  lovely  orphans,  they  derive 
honour  from  their  origin,  and  confer  it  in  return,  they 
smite  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
sadness  and  delight. 

The  choice  of  the  subject  forms  the  chief  draw-back  on 
the  merits  of  Psyche.  Allegory,  and  especially  that  kind, 
which  is  founded  on  classical  mythology,  has  lost  its  no- 
velty, and  with  its  novelty  its  principal  charms.  In  its 
nature  it  is  cold  and  artificial,  and  formal  even  in  its  ut- 
most luxuriance.  Like  white  it  dazzles  the  eye,  while  it 
rejects  the  warm  ray  w  hich  is  thrown  upon  it :  it  might 
suit  the  age  of  dipt  yews  and  marble  fountains,  but  in  the 
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resent  generation  it  interests  none  but  the  bookish  school 
oy  or  the  mystic  devotee.  Refinement  is  the  chief  cause 
of  this  revolution  in  the  public  taste.  True  refinement 
is  not  a  departure  from  nature,  but/ a  return  to  it:  it  de- 
lights indeed  in  what  is  select,  but  rejects  every  thing 
bizarre^  fantastic,  and  improbable :  itf  is  that  consumma- 
tion of  art  which  conceals  art,  and  prefers  a  finished  ease 
and  simplicity  to  laboured  fancy  and  quaint  devices.  It 
must  ever  be  regretted,  that  an  author  endued  with  no 
ordinary  powers  in  the  beautiful  and  pathetic,  should  have 
wasted  them  on  a  fable,  wherein  it  is  impossible  to  fi^el  an 
atom  of  affection  for  the  hero  or  heroine.  To  what  are 
we  to  impute  the  choice  of  a  fable,  the  characters  of 
which  elude  our  embrace — like  winds  or  empty  dreams 
that  fly  the  day? 

Mrs.  Tighe  wanted  neither  taste  nor  feeling.  But  she 
whose  spirit  was  broken  with  actual  grief,  might  fear  to 
touch  a  string,  which  would  vibrate  too  long  and  too 
painfully.  Withdrawing  from  real  and  even  fictitious  sor- 
row, when  it  bore  the  appearance  of  reality,  she  might 
fancy  a  relief  in  sharing  the  imaginary  distresses  of  the 
phantoms  of  an  ideal  world.  Thus  she  dissolved  the 
substance  of  sorrow  into  a  sound,  while  she  pursued  with 
enthusiasm  the  aerial  and  melodious  harpings  created  by 
her  own  imagination. 

The  style  of  Psyche  is  far  superior  to  the  fable;  it  is 
delicate,  simple,  and  unaffected  (if  affectation  consist  in 
unsuccessful  imitation) ;  the  diction  for  the  most  part  is 
pure  and  classical,  plain,  yet  rarely  prosaic,  never  mean ; 
and  the  verse  flows  with  a  liquid  and  unbroken  melodyj^ 
In  a  word,  the  author  of  Psyche  takes  a  middle  flight, 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  preserves  an  even  eleva- 
tion with  unfatigued  wing.  She  seldom  thrills,  surprises, 
or  deeply  engages  her  reader,  but  often  casts  him  into  a 
voluptuous  and  soothing  trance;  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  may  be  not  unaptly  compared  to  a  dream  of  sweet 
music. 

*  Noiseless  as  planets  move,  thy  numbers  flow. 
And  soft  as  lover's  whispers,  when  they  v/oo.' 

The  following  description  may  rival  some  of  the  beau 
tiful  vignettes  of  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses. 
*  'Mid  the  thick  covert  of  that  woodland  shade, 
A  flowery  bank  there  lay  undressed  by  art. 
But  of  the  mossy  turf  spontaneous  made ; 
Here  the  young  branches  shot  their  arms  athwart,      i^ 
And  wove  the  bower  so  thick  in  every  part ;  ^  ^ 
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That  the  fierce  beams  of  Phoebus  glancing  strong 
Could  never  thro'  the  leaves  their  fury  dart ; 
But,  the  sweet  creeping  slirubs,  that  round  it  throng, 
Their  loving  fragrance  mix,  and  trail  their  flowers  ali>%'- 

*  And  close  beside  a  little  fountain  play'd. 
Which  thro'  the  trembling  leaves  all  joyous  shone. 
And  with  the  cheerful  birds  sweet  music  made» 
Kissing  the  surface  of  each  polished  stone 

As  it  flowed  past :  sure,  as  her  favourite  throne 

Tranquillity  might  well  esteem  the  bower. 

The  tVesh  and  cool  retreat  have  called  her  own, 

A  pleasant  shelter  in  the  sultry  hour. 

A  refuge  from  the  blast  and  angry  tempest's  power." 

Cayito  I.  p.  10. 
We  add  the  following  extract  from  Canto  III.  p.  JM^ 

*  Oh  !  have  you  never  known  the  silent  charm 
That  undisturbed  retirement  yields  the  soul. 
Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alarm. 
And  tenderness  hath  wept,  without  controul. 
While  melting  fondness  o'er  the  bosom  stole  ? 
Did  fancy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove. 
Abridge  the  hours,  which  mi^st  in  absence  roH ; 
These  pensive  pleasures  did  you  never  prove  ? 

Oh,  you  have  never  loved  !  you  know  not  what  is  love. 

*  They  do  not  love  who  can  to  these  prefer 
The  tumult  of  the  gay,  or  folly's  roar  j 

The  Muse  they  know  not;  nor  delight  in  iier 

Who  can  the  troubled  soul  to  rest  restore. 

Calm  contemplation  :  yes,  1  must  deplore 

Their  joyless  state,  even  more  than  his  who  mourns 

His  love  for  ever  lost;  delight  no  more 

Unto  his  widowed  heart  indeed  returns. 

Yet,  while  he  weeps,  his  soul  their  cold  indiflference  spurns/ 

*  But  if  soft  hope  illumine  fancy's  dream. 
Assuring  him  of  love  and  constancy 

How  exquisite  do  then  the  moments  seem. 
When  he  may  hide  himself  from  every  eye. 
And  cherish  the  dear  thought  in  secrecy  ! 
While  sweet  remembrance  sooths  his  thrilling  Iveart, 
And  brings  once  more  past  hours  of  kindness  nigh, 
Recals  the  look  of  love  when  forced  to  part. 
And  tunis  to  drops  of  joy  the  tears  that  sadly  start.' 
We  conclude  our  quotations  from  Psyche  with  the  fol« 
lowing-  beautiful  simile : 

'  For  there  are  hearts  that,  like  some  sheltered  lake 
Ne'er  swell  with  rage,  nor  foam  with  violence ; 
Though  its  sweet  placid  calm  the  tempests  shake, 
Yet  will  it  ne'er  with  furious  impotence. 
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Dash  its  rude  waves  against  the  rocky  fence. 
Which  nature  placed  the  limits  of  its  reign :  '     / 

Thrice  blest !  who  feel  the  peace  which  flows  from  hence. 
Whom  meek-eyed  gentleness  can  thus  restrain, 
Whate'er  the  storms  of  fate,  with  her  let  none  complain/ 

Canto  /F.  p.  135. 
In  our  selection  of  beautiful  passages,  the  omission  of 
the  twa  sonnets  addressed,  one  to  W.  P.  Esq.  Avondale, 
and  the  other  to  Death,  would  be  unpardonable,  as  they 
afford  the  best  specimens  of  the  gracefulness  and  pathos, 
with  which  Mrs.  Tighe  could  have  written,  had  she  cho- 
sen for  her  principal  poem  a  subject  worthy  of  her  powers, 
instead  of  yieldin;^,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the  seductions  of 
the  '  Mysterious  l^air.'* 

TO  W.  P.  ESQ.— AVONDALE. 
*  We  wish  for  thee,  dear  friend !  for  summer  eve 
Upon  thy  loveliest  landscape  never  cast 
Looks  of  more  lingering  sweetness  than  the  last. 
The  slanting  sun,  reluctant  to  bereave 
Thy  woods  of  beauty  fondly  seemed  to  leave 
Smiles  of  the  softest  light,  that  slowly  past 
Ih  bright  succession  o'er  each  charm  thou  liast 

Thyself  so  oft  admired.     And  we  might  grieve 
Thine  eye  of  taste  should  ever  wander  licnce 
O'er  scenes  less  lovely  than  thine  own ;  but  here 
Thou  wilt  return,  and  feel  thy  home  more  dear ; 
More  dear  the  Muse's  gentler  influence. 
When  on  the  busy  world,  with  wisdom's  smile 
And  heart  unmjured,  thou  hast  gazed  awhile.' — P.  23(j. 

TO  DEATH. 

'  O  thou  most  terril^le,  most  dreaded  power. 
In  whatsoever  form  thou  meetest  the  eye ! 
Whether  thou  biddest  thy  sudden  arrow  fly 
In  the  dread  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 
Or  whether,  hovering  o'er  the  lingering  wretch 
Thy  sad  cold  javelin  hangs  suspended  long, 
Whil^  round  the  couch  the  weeping  kindred  throng 
With  hope  and  fear  alternately  on  stretch ; 
Oh,  say,  for  me  what  horrors  are  prepared? 
Am  I  now  doomed  to  meet  thy  fatal  arm  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  first  from  life  steal  every  charm. 
And  bear  away  each  good  my  soul  would  guard  1 
That  thus,  deprived  of  all  it  loved,  my  heart 
From  life  itself  contentedly  may  part. — P.  235.' 

*  Allegory,  so  denominated  by  Mrs.  Tighc  in  her  preface  to  Psy.che.— 
I*.  xiL 
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Art.  V. — Biographia  Dramafica  ;  or^  a  Compamonto  the 
Play-house ;  containing  Historical  and  Critical  Meinoirs 
and  original  Anecdotes^  of  British  and  Irish  Dramatic 
Writers^  from  the  commencement  of  our  Theatrical  Ex- 
bibitions  ;  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Actors :  Also,  an  Alphabetical  Account,  and  Chronolo- 
gical Lists,  of  their  Works,  the  Dates  who?  printed, 
and  Observations  oti  their  Merits  ;  together  with  an  In- 
troductory Viezo  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bri- 
tish Stage.  Originally  Compiled  in  the  Year  1764,  by 
David  Er shine  Baker.  Continued  thence  to  17S2,  by 
Isaac  Peed,  F.  A.  S.  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
November,  J  8 1 1 ,  with  very  considerable  Additions  arid 
Improvements  throughout.  By  Stephen  Jones,  4  Vols. 
8ro.     Longman,  &c.  1812. 

THIS  work  has  now  stretched  itself  to  a  pass  that  be- 
come^ intolerable.     A  catalogue  of  plays  and  pantomimes 
in  four  sizeable  octavos!  Le  jeu  n'en  vaut  pas  la  chan- 
delle.     And  all  these  buckram-men  ^rown  out  of  a  '  list 
of  plays,  printed  in  the  year  1656,  and  prefixed  to  GofFe's 
tragi-comedy  of  The  careless  Shepherdess,  by  the  book- 
sellers,  who    published    that   piece.'      Little   did   those 
worthy  men  think  that  their  shop-catalogue  was  the  germ 
of  a  book  like  the  present !  When  '  Fra;icis  Kirkman,  a 
bookseller,  augmented  this  list  in  1664,'  he  had  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  lest  the  Langbaines,  the  Gildons,  the 
«/acobses,  the  Egertons,  the  Bakers,  the  Reeds,  and  the 
Joneses,  should  lay  any  portion  of  the  blame  of  author- 
ship upon  his  shoulders.     But  how  familiarly  these  very 
indices  of  wit  talk  of  Thomas  Goft'e,  and  Francis  Kirk- 
man, authors  probably  in  their  day  and  generation,  but 
men  of  whose  genius  iind  writings  every  reasonable  reader 
would  wish  to  know  nothing  !     And  yet  our  cataloguists 
would  persuade  themselves  that  the  name  and  biography 
of  every  obscure  scribbler  who  has  scratched  a  farce,   or 
chalked  out  a  pantomime,  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the 
latest  posterity  ;  and  these  pedants,  who  have  spoiled  very 
good  auctioneers'  clerks,  actually  fancy  that  they  are  his- 
torians, and  that  this  is  history. 

*  The  impartiality  of  an  historian,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  '  de- 
mands this  declaration,  that  the  performance  of  Mr.  ChetwoodJ 
now  under  consideration,  with  the  Theatrical  Records,  12nio. 
1756,  and  the  Play-house  Pocket  Companion ,  12 mo.  1779, 
(both  huilt  on  the  same  foundation)  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  smallest  regard.'     Vol.  I.  p.  Ixxviii 
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We  say  Mr.  Jones  writes  thus,  because,  upon  turning  to 
Mr.  Reed's  edition  in  1782,  we  find  the  the  word  reviewer 
more  modestly  employed.  Being  thus  cautioned  not  to 
put  our  trust  in  the  Theatrical  Records,  12mo.  1756,  and 
to  hold  no  faith  with  the  Pia^- House  Pocket  Companion, 
12mo.  1779,  yve  are  formally  introduced  first  to  a  12mo. 
volume,  1788,  called  the  Theatrical  Remembrancer,  \\\row^\i 
which  we  pass,  in  1799,  to  the  Theatrical  Dictionary/, 
whence,  giving  the  go-by  to  Barker''s  Continuation,  12mo. 
1801,  we  arc  initiated  into  the  dawn  o^  Baker's  Companion 
to  the  Plaj/-House,  2  vols.  12mo.  1764,  portentous  of  tho 
full  blaze  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  itself,  the  last  edi- 
tion of  which  was  extended  to  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Reed,  and  the  present  being  lengthened  into  twice  that 
number  by  Mr.  Stephen  Jones.  So  much'^or  this  history 
of  histories ! 

There  must  be  an  end  of  this  rubbish.  The  over- 
whelming mass  of  dramatic  pieces,  to  which  the  present 
age,  fertile  in  dulness,  has  given  birth,  has  not  only  no 
right  to  be  recorded,  but  it  is  a  public  nuisance  and  griev- 
ance so  to  record  them.  It  really  will  never  be  of  conse- 
quence to  man,  woman,  or  child,  whether  Mr.  Cross  pro- 
(fuced  his  Number  Njp  before  or  after  his  Our  Native 
Land  and  Gallant  Protectors,  or  whether  he  produced  them 
at  all.  And  all  tliis  trumpery,  this  discourse  of  things, 
which  are  not,  (for  the  names  of  nine-tenths  of  the  dramas 
in  these  volumes  have  vanished  like  the  pLvy-bills  of  their 
times),  is  recorded  by  double-entry,  half  of  Mr.  Jones's 
work  being  composed  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  dramatists, 
and  half  of  a  similar  list  of  dramas ;  and  th(^  nicest  care  is 
taken  in  every  biography  to  repeat  the  list  of  the  dra- 
matists'works,  which  will  be  found  in. the  other  depart-, 
merit  of  the  book,  under  their  several  letters.  Now  this 
is  really  too  much  for  human  patience ;  and  what  it  is  that 
sanctifies  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  filaj/  to  thispcr;;^- 
tuum  rei  testimonium,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
We  have  iiot  such  repositories  for  every  volume  of  fugitive 
poetry,  which  has  kept  up  the  deniand  in  the  paper- 
market  :  God  forbid !  And  although  Mr.  Ritson  has  given 
us  the  names  and  works  of  every  rhvmester  he  could 
scrape  together,  under  pretence  of  calling;  them  ^  Engleish 
Poets,'  yet  his  Bibliographia  Poetica  ventures  no  further 
than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  complete 
catalogues  cannot  be  carried  into  the  present  times,  when 
ainonthly  list  of  new  publications  forms  a  pamphlet  of  itself, 
A  history  of  poetry  is  not  only  a  feasible,  but  a  valuable 
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thing,  and  we  are  impatient  for  Mr.  Park's  continuation  of 
Warton.  We  know  of  no  greater  desideratum  in  literature 
than  a  good  history  of  the  stage ;  but  we  can  assure  Mr. 
Jones,  that  liis  fteed's  Baker's  Biographia  Draraatica 
leaves  the  desideratum  still  in  full  force.  Mr.  Jones  has, 
it  is  true,  carried  the  introduction  to  this  book,  which  is 
modestly  called  *  A  Brief  View  of  the  Rise  "and  Progress 
of  the  English  Stage,'  through  the  O.  P.  riot,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  year;  but  if  the  original  sketch  were 
meagre  and  uninteresting,  the  continuation  is  still  more 
partial  and  slight.  We  cannot  divine  the  '  many  accounts, 
on  which  Mr.  Jones  forbears  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  O.  P.  riot.'  The  impression  and  prejudice  of  the 
dispute  is  completely  gone  by;  and  we  are  short-sighted 
enough  to  think,  that  it  was  \h\  Jones's  duty  to  have  en- 
tered fully  and  philosophically  into  so  unprecedented  an 
indication  of  the  popular  feeling.  We  are  afraid  this  com- 
piler must  be  content,  that  his  four  volumes  shall  be 
treated,  by  some  future  historian'  of  the  British  stage,  as 
Mtmoires pour  servir^  as  a  mass  of  raw  materials,  which 
it  is  reserved  for  a  happier  pen  to  '  turn  into  shape.' 

The  lirst  half  of  Mr«  Jones's  work  being  fdled  with  the 
biographies  or  notices  of  every  man  or  woman,  who  has  at 
any  time,  not  only  published,  but  written  or  composed  a 
burletta  or  burlesque,  ballad  opera,  ballet,  comedy,  comical 
history,  moral,  satire,  or  sketch,  comic  opera,  drama,  dra- 
matic anecdote,  entertainment,  fable,  novel,  opera,  ro- 
mance, poem,  satire,  or  tale^  divertisement,  farce,  farcical 
opera,  fairy  tale,  historical  plav,  interlude,  masque,  melo- 
drama, opera,  occasional  prelude,  play,  pastoral  drama, 
petite  piece,  pastoral  tragi-comedy,  pantomime,  pastoral, 
prelude,  serenata,  serio-comic  opera,  or  romance,  spec- 
tacle, tragedy,  tragi-comedy,  or  tragi-comi-operatical- 
pastoral-farce, — the  first  two  volumes,  giving  an  account 
of  men  and  women,  are  by  far  the  more  interesting.  We 
meet  here,  of  course,  with  the  well-known  biographies  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  best  poets  ;  for  which  of  them  did 
not  at  some  period  of  his  life  attempt  or  trifle  with  the  dra- 
matic style ;  and.  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  so  far  as  to  claim 
Swift  as  one  of  his  subjects,  prefacing  his  biography 
with  the  following  introduction  : 

*  Swift,  D.  JaNATHAN.  This  excellent  writer  has  never 
yet  been  included  in  any  list  of  drajnatic  authors;  but  though 
liis  temper  and  inclination  Seem  not  to  have  led  him  to  pay 
much  regard  to  the  stage,  yet  we  apprehend  him  to  have  an  un 
doubted  right  to  a  place  iu  this  work,  even  on  account  of  his 
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Polite  Conversatioriy  which  is  carried  on  in  a  mannef-  truly  dra- 
matic.    He  was  born,'  &c.  Vol.  i,  p.  2.  p.  698. 

By  this  rule,  every  writer  of  a  dialogue  is  amenable  to 
Mr.  Jones's  court;  and  we  immediately  turned  to  the 
letters  L  and  W,  to  see  whether  Plato,  Lucian,  Cicero, 
Tassd,  Fontenelle,  Lord  Lyttletoii,  Dr.  Hurd,  or  Mr. 
Wynne,  had  places  on  account  of  their  several  works  in 
dialogues.  They  have  not ;  but  surely  they  are  ill-used. 
Mr.  Jones's  criticism  escapes  in  sul^tle  generalities :  he 
calls  Swift  an  excellent  writer,  and  speaks  of  the  un- 
doubted claiqi  of  Swift's  Polite  Conversation  to  be  called  a 
legitimate  drama ;  but  really,  to  our  poor  apprehension, 
the  style  of  that  exquisite  piece  of  ridicule  would  have 
been  better  designated  'Jw/ic/^  dramatic,'  than  trul?/ so; 
for  surely'a  play  written  upon  its  model,  would  be  no 
other  than  a  burlesque.  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  in 
our  recollection,  are  the  comic  scenes  of  Southern's 
Oroonoko,  which  can  never  be  called  true  drama. 

*  Besides  the  Polite  Conversation  already  mentioned/  Mr. 
Jones's  biography  concludes,  *  it  is  asserted  by  George  Faulkner, 
in  a  note  on  Mr.  Ford's  letter,  dated  Dec.  13,  1732,  that  tlw 
dean,  iu  1730,  wrote  two  acts  of  a  comedy,  which  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Gay  to  finish,  called  *  The  Players'  Rehearsal.' 

Here  was  a  much  better  pretence  for  enrolling  Saul 
among  the  prophets  ;  but  we  are  quite  convinced,  that  if 
any  body  had  asked.  Swift  whether  he  was  a  dramatist,  he 
would  have  replied,  '  Not  to  his  knowledge.' 

We  were  surprised  to  find,  that  neither  Pope  norAr- 
buthnot  were  punished  for  their  share  in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage  by  a  den,  a  piece  in  M^.  Jones's  menagerie. 
The  fact  of  their  authorship  is  mentioned  in  recording  the 
comedy ;  but  no  handle  of  this  is  made,  as  a  pretence  to 
detail  their  birth,  parentage,  and  education.  Alas,  poor 
Swift  !* 

And  yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  John  Todd  is  noticed,  as 
*  deriving  his  niche  in  this  work  from  an  edition  with  notes 
and  other  illustrations,  of  Comus.  M.  8vo.  1798.' 

By  this  rule,  much  more  ought  every  editor  of  Shaks- 
peare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  &c.  as  well 
as  every  other  editor  of  Milton,  down  to  Mr.  Bell,  the 
bookseller,  to  be  entitled  to  the  record  of  his  biography 
in  these  volumes. 


*  Upon  otir  arrival  at  the  first  *  Appendix  to   the  First  Volume'  of  this 
vorfc,  we  found,  that  Mr.  Jones  had  partly  supplied  this  deficiency. 
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*  Oh,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 

To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot ! 

In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page, 

They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age : 

Those  tivinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 

Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand  ; 

Lclhaean  gnlphs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 

And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all.'        Cowper.' 
The  following  is  the  most  amusing  specimen  of  the 
work  wliich  we  can  readily  select : 

*  Jennens,  Charles,  a  non- conformist  gentleman,  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  at  Gopsal,  in  Leicestershire,  flwrfwas  descended 
from  a  family,  which  was  among  the  many  who  have  acquired 
ample  fortunes  at  Birmingham,  where  they  were  equally  famous 
for  industry  and  generosity.  In  his  youth,  he  was  sa  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  his  servants,  the, splendour  of  his  equipages, 
and  the  profusion  of  his  table,  that  from  this  excess  of  pomp 
he  acquired  the  title  of  Solywan  the  Magvificent.  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  be  imprudently  thrust  his  head  into  a  nest  of 
hornets  by  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  began  by  pub- 
lishing King  Lear  in  8vo.  1770.  He  published  Hamlet  in  1772, 
and  Othello  and  Macbeth  in  1773;  and  would  have  proceeded 
farther,  but  death  prevented  him.  Julius  Casar,  which  was  in 
his  life  time  put  to  the  press,  was  published  in  1774.  His 
attempt,  which  was  lame  and  impotent,  indeed,  being  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  reigning  editors,  he  wrote  or  caused  to  be 
written  by  some  of  his  numerous  parasites,  a  pamphlet  against 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Steevens,  whom  he  suspected  (perhaps 
justly  enough),  of  having  turned  his  commentatorial  talents  into 
ridicule.  This  doughty  performance  he  is  said  to  have  had  read 
aloud  to  him  every  day  for  at  least  a  month  after  its  publi- 
cation ;  while  he  himself  kept  a  constant  eye  on  the  newspapers, 
that  he  might  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  moment  at 
which  these  gentlemen  should  have  hanged  or  drowned  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  his  attack  on  their  abilities  and  cha- 
racters. That  the  two  now-deceased  critics,  however,  may 
espape  the  accusation  of  having  disturbed  an  unoffending  old 
man  in  his  harmless  amusement,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  hos- 
tilities were  commenced  by  himself;  he  having,  in  his  preface 
and  notes  to  King  Lear,  charged  all  his  predecessors,  by  im- 
plication at  least,  with  negligence  and  infidelity.  So  enamoured 
was  he  of  pomp,  as  has  been  before  observed,  that  if  his  transit 
were  only  from  Great  Orraond-street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  re- 
sided, to  his  printer's  (Mr.  Bowyer),  in  Red  Lion-passage,  Fleet- 
istreet,  he  always  travelled  with  four  horses,  and  sometimes  with 
as  many  servants  behind  his  carriage.  In  his  progress  up  the 
paved  court,  a  footman  usually  preceded  him,  to  kick  oyster- 
shells  and  other  impediments  out  of  his  way.    The  chief  error 
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of  his  life  consisted  ii^iiis  perpetual  association  with  a  set  of 
men  every  way  inferior  to  himself.  By  these  means,  he  lost  all 
opportunities  of  improvement ;  but  i^ainetj — what  he  preferred 
to  the  highest  gratification  of  wisdom-flattery  in  excess.'  His 
name  is  recorded  in  this  work,  on  account  of  his  having  compiled 
the  words  of  some  of  Handel's  Oratorios,  and  jmrticularly  those 
for  The  Messiah ;  an  easy  task,  as  it  was  only  a  selection  of 
Scripture  verses.  He  died  at  Gopsal,  Nov.  20,  1773  ;  and  his 
Shakspeare  has  been  long  since  consigned  to  book-stalls  and 
chandlers*  shops.'     Vol.  I.  pt.  ii.  pp.  396-7.  -    ' 

We  suppose,  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  dull  commentators,  that  the  work  before  us  owes 
such  swelling's  out,  as  the  following- : 

*  Arm  IN,  iloBERT.  *  *  *  *  There  was  published  in 
the  year  1604,  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Discourse  of  Elizabeth 
Armin,  tvho,  with  some  other  Complices,  attempted  to  poison  her 
Husband.  Whether  this  anecdote  has  any  reference  to  our  au- 
thor, we  cannot  pretend  to  affirm,  but  think  it  by  no  means  im- 
probable, from  the  correspondence  of  the  date  with  the  time  in 
which  he  flourished.'     Vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  8. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  sixty  harlequinades  recorded 
under  the  title  of  Harlequin  so-and-so ;  and  many  sprinkled 
through  the  dictionary  under  more  original  titles.  The 
following  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the  utter  dotage  of  this 
book: 

*  Harlequin  Multiplied.  A  piece  with  this  title,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Bathoe's  Catalogue,  but  know  not  either  its  date  or 
design,  not  having  been  able  to  come  at  the  sight  of  it.  [Cruel 
debarment !]  We  imagine  it,  however,  to  have  been  a  panto- 
mime. [Cautious,  yet  shrewd,  conjecture  !]  and  consequently  the 
produce  of  these  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. — [Thus  far  Mr.  Reed  : 
Mr.  Jones  now  claims  audience.]  Thus  the  preceding  editions 
of  this  work.  By  the  kindn&ss  of  Mr.  Kemble,  however,  we 
are  enabled  to  state,  that  this  is  a  pantomime.  [The  momentous 
question  for  ever  set  at  rest] ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
under  the  title  Argb-ntina  Strega.  The  piece  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  above-named  gentleman/     Vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

And  there  let  it  sleep.  We  have  not  even  curiosity 
enough  to  turn  to  the  title,  Argentina  Strega. 

The  criticism  of  this  work  discovers  a  want  of  unifor- 
mity, which  plainly  shews  it  to  be  often  the  injudicious 
gleaning  from  reviews,  or  former  biographies.  How  can 
the  epithets  '  great  and  good,'  which  are  bestowed  Upon 
Dr.  Young  in  one  place,  be  reconciled  with  the  character 
which  is  given  of  him  in  his  life,  in  another  ? 

Was  there  ever  so  well-neutralized  an  article  as  the  fol- 
lowing, for  the  retention  only  of  which  Mr.  Jones  is  an- 
swerable : 
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*  Moss,  Theophilus,  was  author  of  one  most  contemptible 
piece,  which  was  never  acted,  but  of  which  the  vanity  of  seeing 
his  name  in  print,  seduced  him  to  the  publication,  entitled.  The 
General  Lover,  C.  8vo.  1749. 

We  have  been  informed,  however,  that  the  real  name  of  this 
writer  was  not  Moss,  but  Marriott.'     Vol.  i.  pt  ii.  p.  528. 

As  the  critic  approaches  the  present  times,  whenever  he 
writes  from  himself,  he  discovers  a  partiality  for  the 
wretched  dramatists  of  the  modern  school,  which  cora^- 
pletelj  discredits  his  testimony. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  opinion  will  appear  to  be,  that  the 
work  before  us  is  very  badly  executed ;  and,  that  if  it  had 
been  well  done,  we  should  have  censured  it  as  an  unworthy 
and  warty  excrescence  upon  the  fair  face  of  literature. 
There  is  no  adequate  need  of  such  a  book.  The  compi- 
lation is  a  prostitution  of  pen,  paper,  and  press.  We,  in 
common  with  every  literary  man,  could  add  greatly  to  the 
list  of  plays  and  play-wrights,  from  our  own  personal 
knowledge  and  information ;  but  such  knowledge  and  in- 
formation are  not  worth  giving  and  recording. 


Art.  VI. — Three  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshy 
and  John  CokoVy  jfsq.  Bi/  the  Right  Hon.  Nicolas 
Vayisittart.     London,  Hatchard,  1812. 

THE  main  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  alie- 
nate the  public  from  the  interests  of  the  Bible  Society, 
are  founded  not  on  any  evils,  which  it  has  actually 
produced,  but  on  those  contin"ent  mischiefs  which  may 
possibli/  arise  out  of  its  establishment.  But  what  institu- 
tion is  there,  even  of  the  most  beneficent  tendencies,  in 
which  the  malignity  of  an  interested  enemy,  who  aims  at 
fortune  or  distinction  by  opposing  it,  may  not  descry  some 
latent  possibilities  of  mischief  or  abuse  ? 

The  same  objections,  or  objections  a,t  least  similar  to 
those,  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Bible  Society, 
were  brought  forward  by  the  Papists  against  the  Pro- 
testants, when  the  latter  endeavoured  to  render  tlie  people 
in  general  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  by  the  circulation 
of  them  in  a  kinguage  which  they  could  understand.  If  this 
be  permitted,  said  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  mummery, 
thd  people  will  become  indifferent  to  the  mass;  they  will  be 
rendered  sufficiently  acute  to  discern  the  incongruity  of 
the  established  superstitions,  with  the  scriptural  doctrine; 
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and  the  revenues  of  St.  Peter  will  suffer  a  serious  defalca- 
tion. Heretics  will  increase  and  heretics  be  multiplied, 
till  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  Saints  will  be  no  more 
worshipped  than  Jupiter  or  Minerva.  Thus,  said  the 
pure  and  upright  professors  of  the  Romish  church  in  the 
dajs  of  the  reformation. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  Society,  that 
its  tendency  is  to  produce  a  disregard  of  the  liturgy,  and 
ultimately  to  indispose  people  to  the  interests  of  tlie  esta- 
blished church.  Here  the  liturgy  is  opposed  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  .And 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  opposition  between 
the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy,  and  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  and  that  of  the  establishment,  appears  to  be 
forced  on  the  public  attention  by  those  persons,  who  are 
thrusting  themselves  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  na- 
tional sanctuary,  of  the  immaculate  purity  of  its  articles  of 
faith,  and  the  scriptural  origin  of  all  its  rites  of  adoration. 
But  if  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  establishment 
be  of  such  unspotted  chastity  as  it  is  represented,  why 
should  the  diffusion  of  a  little  more  scriptural  knowledge 
amongst  the  people  be  represented  as  so  likely  to  bring  it 
into  disgrace,  and  to  make  it  appear  vitiated  and  impure  ? 

When  churchmen  express  such  fears  about  tlie  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  is  it  not  a  tacit  confession,  that 
they  do  not  think  the  doctrines  of  the  church  will  endure 
the  test  of  scriptural  examination  ?  What  would  the  ve- 
nerable fathers  of  the  English  reformed  church,  if  they 
could  rise  out  of  their  graves,  say  to  the  pusillanimous 
scruples  of  those  who  object  to  the  circulation  of  the 
word  of  God  amongst  the  people,  lest  it  should  subvert 
the  fabric  which  they  had  supported  only  because  they 
thought  it  agreeable  to  that  word  ?  Or  if  they  were  left 
to  choose  between  the  church  of  Christ  and  any  of  the 
separate  societies,  which  have  branched  from  it,  would 
they  not  prefer  the  greater  to  the  less  ?  Would  they  not 
say,  let  that  which  is  the  trunk  of  righteousness,  flourish, 
though  some  of  the  scions  which  human  wisdom  has 
grafted  on  it,  may  decay  ? 

The  true  church  of  Christ  is  founded  in  the  heart,  where 
God  is  worshipped  without  any  external  rites,  where  the 
adoration  which  he  receives,  is  the  offering  of  the  pure 
and  upright,  the  breathing  incense  of  gratitude  and  love. 
This  is  the  church  which  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society 
are  particularly  calculated  to  spread  over  the  world ;  and 
if  this  be  the  object,  which  it  is  likely  to  attain,  it  is  of  less 
3 
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,  consequence  than  is  commonly  imagined,  how  much  or 
how  little  it  may  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone,  those  works  of  human  hands, 
which  have  the  names  of  Athanasius,  Arius,  or  Socinus, 
written  on  their  walls.  The  systems  of  human  invention 
are  doomed  to  perish  like  the  inventors ;  and  the  fabrics 
perishable  beings  must  sooner  or  later  lie  down  in 
the  dust  with  those  from  whom  they  sprung;  but  the 
work  of  God  is  not  made  of  such  crumbling  materials,  nor 
will  his  church,  which  is  immutable  as  his  attributes,  ever 
fail.  The  time  is  coming,  said  one,  whose  wisdom  we  shall 
not  liken  to  that  of  any  modern  professors,  when  God, 
who  is  a  spirit,  shall  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  only  true  church,  the  communion  of  charity  and  peace, 
the  pure  sanctuary  of  present  devotion  and  the  vestibule  of 
future  blessedness,  is  here  characteristically  described, 
without  any  of  the  gross  pantomime  of  folly  with  which 
man  has  in  different  ages  and  climes  encumbered  the  wor- 
iship  of  his  maker.  If  the  Bible  Society  be  instrumental, 
as  we  trust  that  it  will,  in  multiplying  these  pure  wor- 
shippers of  God  amongst  men,  in  enlarging  the  blessed 
communion  of  universal  charity,  till  the  father  of  mercies 
shall  be  worshipped  without  one  sensation  of  bitterness  or 
one  sentiment  of  ill  will,  it  will  do  more  real  good 
in  the  moral  world  than  any  religious  society  which  has 
ever  existed  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 

These  letters  of  Mr.  Vansittart  evince  the  liberality  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  ekalted  charity  of  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ.  The  third  letter  is  the  most  full,  and  altogether 
the  best.  The  Bible  Society  can  never  be  weak  against 
any  assailants,  whilst  they  have  such  an  advocate  as  Mr. 
Vansittart  on  their  side.  In  the  following  passage,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  whilst  he  shows  a  right  sense  of  the  excellence 
of  the  established  church,  does  not  forget,  that  that  church 
is  subordinate  to  one  of  higher  origin. 

*  We  venerate  the  liturgy/  says  Mr.  Vansittart,  *  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  of  human  compositions ;  but 
when  attempts  are  made  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  Bible,  to 
assert,  that  the  Bible  cannot  safely  be  circulated  without  it,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  difference  is  no  less  than  be- 
tween divine  perfection  and  human  frailty , 

*  Such  a  claim  of  equality  with  the  Bible,  the  venerable  and 
holy  men  who  compiled  our  liturgy,  would  have  disclaimed  with 
horror.  There  is  no  point  on  which  they  more  firmly  insist  than 
upon  the  complete  and  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures, 

"^^      in  matters  of  faith  :  tjiis  is  indeed  the  very  basis  of  the  reforma- 
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tion  ;  while  the  authority  of  the  church  in  points  of  doctrine  is 
no  less  avowedly  the  foundation  of  |)oj)ery. 

*  The  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Scripture,  on  which  you  so 
much  insist,  is  the  very  argument  used  by  the  Papists  in  defence 
of  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity.  And  indeed,  to  such  a 
length  do  you  carry  your  argument,  that  1  do  not  know  what 
answer  you  could  give  to  a  Catholic  doctor  who  should  justify 
the  practice  of  his  church  by  j'our  authority/ 

*  I  trust,'  says  the  able  author,  whose  mind  is  now  opening 
on  views  which  inspire  the  most  lively  feelings  of  piety  and  be- 
nevolence in  him  who  delights  in  contemplating  the  moral 
improvement  of  his  species  in  every  nation  under  heaven, 
*  that  the  support  of  the  public  will  become  so  extensive  and  de- 
cided as  to  enable  the  society,  in  the  most  exact  and  extensive 
sense,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  nation  under  heaven  \  and 
though  these  are  terms  to  which  you  think  the  exertions  of  the 
society  can  never  be  commensurate,  I  must  remind  you,  that  in 
eight  years  tiiey  have  extended  from  China  to  Peru;  and  from 
Iceland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  That  these  exertions  can  be  injurious  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  the  church  as  to  admit.  It 
would  be  w  ith  the  deepest  regret  that  I  should  discover,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England  was  incompatible  with  the 
establishment  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ;  because  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  a  discovery,  would  be  a  conviction, 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  (as  I  have  always  thought 
it),  a  genuine  and  distinguished  portion  of  that  true  church. 
And  you  concur  so  far  in  the  same  opinion  as  to  be  willing  to 
permit  the  existence  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  even  to  allow 
Dissenters  to  belong  to  it,  provided  its  operations  are  exclusively 
directed  abroad. 

*  I  am  not  surprised,  that  you  should  resort  to  this  suggestion, 
which  has  indeed,  from  the  first  formation  of  the  society,  been 
the  proposal  of  its  enemies:  but  you  must  not  expect  its /riew«^5 
to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  which  would  inevitably  occasion 
its  destruction. 

*  In  the  first  place,  the  funds  of  the  society  depend  principally 
upon  the  formation  and  continuance  of  auxiliary  societies.  Now 
though  these  societies  cheerfully  contribute  a  part  of  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  promotion  of  the  general  plans  of  the  Bible 
Society,  yet  their  more  direct  and  immediate  object  is  the  supply 
of  the  local  wants  of  their  respective  districts.  They  are  by  no 
means  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy  which 
you  are  pleased  to  ridicule  (and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  affected 
and  hypocntical,  well  deserves  your  ridicule),  but  by  the  maxim 
of  ordinary  prudence,  to  do  good  first  at  home.  They  would 
certainly  fall  to  pieces,  if  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  locally 
useful ;  and  with  them  the  principal  society  would  sink.     But 
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snpposiiig,  that,  contrary  to  all  probability,  it  could  continue  its 
existence,  uhat  co-operation  could  be  expected  among  men 
unifed  for  a  common  exertion  abroad,  upon  principles  vvhicb  im- 
plied disunion,  jealousy,  and  enmity  at  home?  men  who  would 
naturally  belong  to  rival  and  unfriendly  societies  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  and  who  would  bring  into  their  common 
discussions  the  hostile  passions  which  had  actuated  their  pre- 
vious contentions. 

*  How  different  from  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  in 
%vhich  the  Churchman  and  Dissenter  meet  to  lay  aside  their  pre- 
judices, and,  forgetting  partial  distinctions,  look  only  to  the 
ScripiweSy  whicli  they  alike  acknowledge,  and  the  Saviour  whom 
they  equally  adore ;  and  learn  to  carry  away  into  the  intercourse 
of  life  the  spirit  of  candour,  benevolence,  and  union !  To  the 
^lifTusion  of  such  a  spirit,  I  look  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  and 
the  most  anxious  expectation;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  tlie  Bible  Society  will  most  effectually  promote  it/ 

Mr.  Vansittart  very  ably  repels  the  invidious  suggestions, 
that  the  Bible  Society  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
state,  not  only  by  producing  a  disregard  of  the  liturgy,  but 
a  repeal  of  the  test  act. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  most  glorious  and  happy 
state  of  religion  upon  earth,  would  be  that  of  a  community  uni- 
versally agreeing  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  true  Christianity, 
unmixed  with  prejudice  or  error.  But  this  is  a  stRte  rather  to 
be  desired  than  hoped,  in  the  present  condition  of  man. 

*  But  there  is  an  inferior  degree  of  happiness  more  within  our 
prospect,  and  yet,  perhaps,  as  perfect  as  human  infirmity  allows 
us  to  hope  for,  wherein,  though  all  differences  of  opinion  should 
not  be  extinguished,  yet  they  may  "be  so  refined  from  all  party 
prejudices  and  interested  views,  so  softened  by  the  spirit  of  cha- 
rity and  mutual  conciliation,  and  so  controlled  by  agreement  in 
the  leading  principles  and  zeal  for  the  general  interests  of 
Christianity,  that  no  sect  or  persuasion  should  be  tempted  to 
make  religion  subservient  to  secular  views,  or  to  employ  political 
power  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

*  In  such  a  state  of  things,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
test  act  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  I  will  admit  to  you,  that  the 
present  situation  of  this  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  different 
from  that  which  I  have  described.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
believe  the  Bible  Society  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  it  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  I  most 
admire  it.  In  this  way,  it  may  become  a  mean  of  removing  the 
test  act,  not  by  the  depression  of  the  church,  not  by  any  accession 
of  political  power  to  the  Dissenters,  but  by  burying  their  dif- 
ferences in  cordial  union,  and  leading  both  parties  to  a  more 
sincere  and  genuine  practice  of  religion.' 

The  author  very  acutely  remarks/  that  in  the  possible 
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cases  in  which  danger  may  arise  to  the  churcli^  one  of  them 
would  be,  '  if  the  abuses  of  the  church  should  be  con- 
founded with  its  interests.^  Yet,  is  not  this  precisely  the 
perilous  situation  into  which  the  enemies  to  the  reform  of 
notorious  abuses  are  inconsiderately  precipitating  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  ?  The  permanent  interests  of  the 
church  are  confounded  with  frivolous  rites,  or  with  certain 
ambiguous  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  which  miglit  be  re- 
linquished with  a  great  accession  of  security  both  to  the 
church  and  to  the  state.  In  this  period  of  convulsion  and 
change,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  state  to  embody  all  the  virtue 
and  talent  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  church  ;  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  establish- 
ment to  honest  and  conscientious  men  of  all  sects,  and  by 
letting  the  ecclesiastical  system  stand,  where  alone  it  can  be 
impregnable  to  all  assailants,  on  the  rock  of  a  comprehen- 
sive charity.  If  the  Bible  Society,  by  bringing  men  of  a  great 
diversity  of  speculative  opinions  together,  and  by  inspiring 
them  with  the  true  spirit  of  concord  and  peace,  can  at  all 
smooth  the  way  for  such  a  reform,  as  we  have  otlen  recom- 
mended, in  our  religious  system,  it  will  merit  the  gratitude 
of  every  man  of  good  sense,  rational  piety,  and  unfeigned 
benevolence,  not  only  in  this  country,  bvjt  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


Art.  Y II. -^Temper;  or,  JDomestic  Scenes,  a  Tale,     Bj/ 
Mrs.  Opie,  3  Vols.     London,  Longman,.  1812.  , 

THIS  tale  of  Mrs.  Opie^s  commences  with  an  important 
lesson  to  parents.  We  would  request  those  mothers  who 
read  novels  for  their  amusement,  when  their  children  are 
asleep,  to  take  instruction  from  the  first  page  of  the  first 
volume,  and  to  reflect  on  the  baneful  consequence  of  suf- 
fering a  child  to  get  the  better.  We  could  almost  fancy,  that 
we  hear  a  fond  mother  exclaim  at  this,  our  request,  '  Ah, 
it  is  fine  talking;  it  is  very  easy  to  write  on  such  sub- 
jects;' but  that  is  a  good  proverb  which  says,  '  Maids,' 
children  and  bachelors'  wives  are  well  taught.'  And  so  it 
is  a  good  proverb ;  but  like  many  good  proverbs,  and  many 
good  things,  it  is  miserably  perverted.  Many  an  anxiously 
fond  mother  takes  this  proverb  in  a  wrong  sense,  and  fan* 
cies,  that  those  persons  who  are  not  paix^nts  tliemselves, 
talk  upon  education  and  the  bringing  up  of  children,  as 
subjects  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  \p  understand, 
whereas,  from  being  divested  of  those  bliitdly  fond  feelings 
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of  a  parent,  they  see  the  little  faults  which  children  exhibit 
in  a  more  clear  light  than  the  parents  themselves.  But  we 
would  have  that  mother  beware  who,  from  a  mistaken 
fondness,  an  indolence  of  disposition  in  herself,  an  impa- 
tience of  temper,  or  any  otlier  cause,  we  would  have  her 
beware  how  she  overlooks  the  first  impulses  of  temper  in 
her  children.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  temper  proves 
either  the  bane  or  the  blessing  of  life. 

Every  observing  person  will  agree,  that  temper  in  chil- 
dren displays  itself  at  a  very  early  age.  On  its  first  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  effectually  checked,  and  brought  under, 
proper  controul  by  judicious  management.  But  if  the  little 
ebullitions  of  temper  are  suffered  to  have  a  temporary 
reign,  the  task  of  correction  becomes  terrific.  We  often 
hear — '  Oh,  poor  little  loves;  they  know  no  better;  they 
are  but  babies  ;'  and  parents  are  too  apt,  when  a  child  is 
tiresome  and  shows  a  violent  temper,  to  give  up  the  point 
in  contention  merely  for  pcace-sahe  ;  but  this  is  but  a  sorry 
and  a  selfish  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  To  be  sure, 
order  is  restored  for  the  time ;  but  the  next  offence  of  the 
child,  which  follows  quick  upon  the  heels  of  the  former,  is 
committed  with  a  more  daring  countenance,  and  with  a 
mind  more  assured  of  gaining  its  point.  With  all  the 
delightful  artlessness  of  infancy,  children  frequently  evince 
a  degree  of  cunning  which  is  thought  to  belong  only  to 
more  advanced  life.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  they  know, 
that  a  smile,  an  arch  look,  a  rosy  lip  put  up  to  be  kissed,  or 
a  pertinent  answer,  will  call  forth  a, blessing  on  the  little 
darling,  that  has  just  offended.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how 
soon  the  little  creatures  know  their  power  over  the  affec- 
tions, how  warily  they  feel  their  way,  and  how  daringly 
they  proceed,  after  gaining  a  point. 

If  obedience  be  not  firmly  inculcated,  self-controul  ear- 
nestly impressed,  and  government  of  the  temper  strictly 
enforced,  parents  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  all  the  dreams 
of  bliss  they  had  fondly  cherished  for  their  old  age. 

In  the  female  character  obedience  and  good  temper  are 
great  essentials ;  for  let  a  woman's  rank  in  life  be  ever  so 
exalted,  let  her  possess  all  the  beauty  of  her  sex,  let  her 
have  the  capacity  of  calling  forth  for  the  hour  all  the  fas- 
cinations it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  imagine,  if  she 
have  not  good  temper  by  her  own  fire-side,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  obedience,  as  a  wife  she  is  nothing;  and  as  a 
daughter  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  she  brings  her  parents' 
'  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.' 

In  the  sad  story  of  Agatha  Torrington,  which  Mrs.  Opie 
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lias  sketched  in  these  volumes,  the  government  of  the 
temper  is  in  many  parts  very  powerfully  displayed.  '  Shut 
the  door,  Agatlia,'  said  Mr.  Torrington,  to  a  beautiful 
girl  of  four  years  old  ;  '  the  wind  from  the  passage  is  in- 
tolerable.' But  Agatha  stirred  npt. — '  Did  not  you  hear 
what  I  said?'  resumed  her  fiither;  '  shut  the  door,  for  I 
am  cold.'  Still,  however,  the  child  heeds  not  what  is  said, 
and  continues  to  amuse  herself.  During  a  sensible  con- 
versation betwen  the  father  and  mother,  in  which  the  for- 
mer endeavours  to  persuade  the  latter  how  very  wrong 
this  false  tenderness  of  overlooking  will  be  in  the  end,  the 
child  seizes  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissars,  and  runs  away 
with  them  to  tho  end  of  the  room. 

*  Agatha,  bring  back  the  scissars  this  moment,'  cried  Mr. 
Torrington ;  but  Agatha  kept  them  still. 

*  Give  them  to  me  this  instant/  he  repeated,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  approaching  to  take  them  by  force ;  when  Agatha, 
unaccustomed  to  obey,  as  she  was  when  not  in  her  father's  pre- 
sence always  used  to  command,  instantly  threw  the  scissars  on 
the  ground  with  violence. 

*  Take  them  up,  and  give  them  to  me.'  But  Agatha  only 
turnecl  her  back,  and  putting  her  hand  under  her  chin  threw 
out  her  raised  elbow  at  her  father  with  the  gesture  of  sulky  de- 
fiance. *****  Agatha,'  said  he,  firndy  but  mildly,  *  obey 
me,  and  give  me  the  scissars,  you  shall  go  to  bed  this  moment, 
and  without  your  supper.'  But  as  the  child  continued  obsti- 
nate and  disobedient ;  in  spite  of  her  cries,  blows,  and  kicks, 
Mr.  Torrington  took  her  up  in  his  arras,  and  carried  her  into 
the  nursery.'  ^ 

Under  the  controul  of  Mr.  Torrington,  Agatha's  tem- 
per improves,  but  a  short  time  afterwards  this  sensible 
parent  is  snatched  away  by  death.  The  affliction  which 
this  event  brings  upon  Mrs.  Torrington,  so  far  weakens 
her  mind  as  to  induce  her  to  relax  the  wise  system  her 
husband  had  begun.  The  fatal  consequence  is  that  when 
Agatha,  approached  the  period  of  womanhood,  she  became 
an  object  of  fear  to  her  mother;  '  and  the  tyrant  of  her 
mother's  household,  the  torment  and  detestation  of  all  the 
relations  and  friends  who  visited  at  the  house.'  This  tur- 
bulent, fiery -spirited  young  lady  (w  lio  is  of  course  very 
beautiful)  falls  in  love  at  a  ball  with  the  Handsome  Mr. 
Danvers ;  and  as  her  mother  disapproves  (from  very  good 
reasoris)  the  match,  Miss  Agatha  chooses,  in  contradiction 
to  her  mother's  will,  to  go  off  with  him  and  marry  him. 
The  unsubdued  and  unhappy  temper .  of  Agatha  is  not: 
qualified  to  make  a  husband  happy.  .  Banvers  is  so  dis- 
gusted by  it,  that  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  abanr 
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dons  her,  telling  her  at  the  same  time. that  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  he  had  a  wife  living  in  India.  In  the  few  scenes 
which  follow  between  this  unhappy  couple,  Mrs.  Opie 
has  evinced  her  capacity  of  acting  upon  thp  feelings,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  extract : 

*  While  Agatha,  buried  in  thought,  was  leaning  on  her  hands, 
and  endeavouring  to  decide  on  some  immediate  plan  of  action, 
Dan  vers  entered  the  room,  leading  in  his  little  boy,  and  followed 
by  the  woman  of  colour. 

*  At  sight  of  the  author  of  her  misery,  Agatha  started,  trem- 
bled, and  rose  from  her  seat,  with  a  look  so  terrible  and  so  wild, 
that  the  frightened  Indian  gazed  on  her  with  mingled  awe  and 
terror.  *  *  *  *  **  Who  are  these  ?"  she  demanded  in  a  tone  of 
desperation.  "  This,"  said  Danvers,  **  is  the  faithful  servant  of 
my  late  wife,  who  attended  her  in  her  last  moments  ;  and  I  have 
brought  her  hither,  lest  you  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  my 
assurance  that  you  never  were  my  lawful  wife,  in  order  to  tell 
you  the  very  day  and  hour  on  which  she  died,  namely,  two 
months  after  my  marriage  \yith  you."  "  It  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Sir,"  said  Agatha,  turning  still  paler  than  before ;  **  for  I 
believed  your  own  statement  implicitly.  But  surely.  Sir,  you 
are  liaftle  to  a  prosecution  for  bigamy  V  added  Agatha.  "  Un- 
doubtedly I  am,"  replied  Danvers ;  "  but  even  if  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  adduce  evidence  of  my  two  marriages,  which  you 
have  Twt,  nor  ever  can  have, — still,  I  know  your  pride  and  de- 
licacy to  be  too  great  to  allow  you  to  proceed  against  me,  espe- 
cially as  by  so  doing,  you  would  neither  establish  your  own  mar- 
riage, nor  legitimate  your  child."  "  True — most  true,"  said 
Agatha,  shuddering.  **  But  what  child  is  this  V  said  she,  draw- 
ing near  the  little  boy,  who  hid  his  face  in  his  nurse's  gown,  as 
if  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  "  It  is  my  son,"  re- 
plied Danvers,  "  Aye,"  returned  Agatha,  "  your  legitimate 
son.  But  what  then  is  this  innocent  babe?  snatching  to  her 
heart  the  child  sleeping  on  a  sofa  beside  her.  Danvers,  spite 
of  his  dauntless  calmness  of  feeling,  turned  away  in  confusion. 
*'  Poor  boy  !"  continued  Agatha,  "  why  shouldest  thou  hide 
thy  face,  as  if  in  shame  ?  for  thou  art  not  the  child  of  shame ! 
Nor  art  thou  either,  poor  unconscious  victim  !  ^.et  me  do  my- 
self justice,"  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her  child  closely  to  her 
bosom :  "  it  is  for  thy  father  thou  wilt  have  to  blush,  not  for 
thy  mother !"  Then  with  an  air  of  proud  insulted  dignity,  she 
bade  Danvers  and  the  woman  of  colour  to  be  gone  immediately : 
attd  as  if  awed  by  her  manner,  and  conscious  of  her  superio- 
rity, they  instantly  and  rapidly  obeyed.' 

We  do  not  ent^r  fiilly  into  the  particulars  of  the  story; 
hat  give  the  above  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The 
datight^r  of  Agatha,  who  is  named  Emma,  evinces  the 
saaie  untractable  violence  of  temper  as  her  mother  had 
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done  in  her  infancy;  but  on  the  death  of  Agatha,  the 
education  of  her  daughter  is  undertaken  by  a  worthy  cler- 
gyman, of  the  name  of  Egerton,  under  the  aid  of  whose 
judicious  tuition,  she  turi)s  out  a  diiferent  character  from 
lier  unfortunate  mother.  In  the  description  of  the  process 
of  instruction  pursued  with  Emma,  by  Mr.  Egerton,  the 
principal  merit  of  the  work  consists. 

Mrs.  Opie,  as  a  novel  writer,  has  met  with  her  full  meed 
of  praise,  nor  do  we  withhold  it  from  this  tale  of  Temper. 
But  we  do  not  think  the  present  performance  at  ail  equal 
to  sideline  Mowbray,  or  the  tale  of  tjie  Father  and 
Daughter.  The  few  characters,  which  are  introduced,  in- 
dependently of  those  connected  with  the  story,  are  very 
poor,  quite  beneath  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Opie.  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton,  the  conquest-making  widow,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  silly 
and  extravagant — and  the  vulgar  Mr.  Popkinson,  are 
mere  ephemerals.  The  latter,  we  must  own,  made  us 
smile ;  for  in  his  conversation  with  Emma  at  the  ball,  we 
renewed  our  acquaintance  with  certain  venerable  person- 
ages not  an  hundred  miles  from  the  famed  city  of  Nor- 
wich, a  place  of  some  note  for  good  dinners  and  scarlet- 
dyers.  We  have  in  our  young  days  heard  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Old  Sal,  which  answers  to  Mrs.  O pie's  delinea- 
tion of  Old  Peg.  And  perhaps  our  good  friend,  Mrs.  O. 
may  havq  heard  tell  of  such  a  being  as  Old  Bob — as  good- 
natured,  as  inoffensive,  and  as  excellent  a  man  as  Emma's 
Old  Henrt/.  What,  has  Mrs.  Opie  lived  in  the  world 
so  long,  and  seen  such  varieties  of  character,  and  can 
she  give  us  nothing  better  than  an  Old  Bob,  and  an  Old 
Sal,  of  Norwich  ?  Surely  this  is  not  The  Opie,  to  use  an 
Opera  phrase. 

We  cannot  very  much  commend  the  plot  which  Mrs. 
Opie  has  adopted  in  these  volumes.  It  comes  too  near 
that  in  the  novel  of  Evelina.  In  fact  the  denial  of  Dan- 
ver's  marriage  with  Agatha  Torrington  is  similar ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Belmont  is  not  unlike  Dahvers's. 
But  the  discovery  of  the  legality  of  Agatha's  marriage  is 
not  so  well  managed ;  nor  is  the  tout  en  semble  of  the 
piece  so  skilfully  arranged.  The  forbidding  of  the  mar- 
riage with  Emma  and  Balfour,  who  proves  to  be  her- 
brother,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  is  bu.t  poorly  contrived; 
and,  as  we  said  before,  very  much  beneath  the  ge- 
nius of  Mrs.  Opie.  What  interests  most  in  this  novel  is 
the  unhappy  story  of  Agatha,  and  the  correction  of  her 
daughter's  temper  ;  and  in  this  consists  the  chief  merit  of 
the  performance. 

Crit.  Rev.  Yol.  \,  June,  1812.  T  t 
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It  is  well  known  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  most 
serious, ills  arise  from  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  early 
life;  and  that  every  good  may  be  expected  from  proper 
attention  to  the  correction  of  a  child's  temper  and  dispo- 
sition. The  unsubdued  spirit  of  Ivnma  showed  itself  on 
the  following  occasion.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between 
her  grandmother  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Har- 
grave,  a  near  neighbour,  who  had  a  nephew  almost 
brought  up  with  Emma,  it  was  desired  by  Mr.  Hargrave 
that  theyouffg  Emma  and  Henry  should  not  meet.  How- 
ever, the  young  folks,  like  all  other  young  folks,  who  really 
love,  do  find  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  though  without 
the  wish,  or  the  thought  of  doing  wrong.  But  when  Em- 
ma is  told  it  is  wrong,  what  is  her  answer  ? 

*  I  see  no  harm  in  what  we  have  done/  replied  Emma  ;  '  and 
as  an  uncle  is  not  one's  father,  nor  a  grandmother  one's  own 
mother,  and  therefore  their  right  to  command  may  very  well 
])e  disputed,  I  should  not  at  all  scruple  to  meet  Henry  St.  Ait- 
byn  again,  and  walk  with  him  in  spite  of  your  prohibition  and 
Mr.  Hargrave's.' 

Mr.  Egerton  enters  the  room  and  t^ears  this  undutiful 
speech  of  his  pupil's;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Emma's 
grandmother,  thus  addresses  him  : 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Sir,  that  you  may  also  hear  what  1 
am  going  to  say ;  namely,  that  if  in  defiance  of  ray  express 
commands,  and  all  the  laws  of  propriety,  Miss  Castlemain  per- 
sists in  meeting  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  I  shall' "  Renounce  me  for 

ever !  1  suppose,"  cried  Emma,  rising,  and  pale  with  anger ; 
**  for  I  know  you  are  not  very  forgiving  in  your  nature.  My 
poor  injured  discarded  mother  knew  that  to  her  cost!"* 

This  is  no  very  amiable  specimen  of  the  heroine  of  the 
tale ;  but  it  is  a  useful  lesson  to  know,  that  such  a  temper 
as  Emma  here  displays,  is  corrected  and  improved  by 
proper  discipline  ;  and  that  she  becomes  an  amiable,  sen- 
sible, and  worthy  member  of  society.  Her  mother's  mar- 
riage is  proved ;  and  her  father,  whom  she  discovers  bj 
chance,  dies  penitent  for  the  injury  which  he  had  com- 
mitted against  Agatha.  Emma  marries  the  man  whom 
she  loves ;  and  all  ends  as  it  shpuld,  according  to  those 
laws,  to  which  most  novelists  render  an  unqualified 
obedience. 
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Art.  VIII. — Ilktory  of  Charles  the  Gtxat  and  Orlattdo, 
ascribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin ;  Translated  from  the 
I^atin  in  Spanheini's  JJves  af  Ecclesiastical  Writers^ 
together  with  the  )nost  celebrated  ancient  Spanish  Ballads 
relating  to  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  mentioned  in 
Don  Quixote :  with  English  Metrical  Versions.  By 
Thomas  Rodd,  2  Vols.  Svo,  Rodd,  1812.  £1.  Is. 
Boards. 

WE  are  indebted  for  this  work  to  the  industry  of  a  li- 
terary bookseller,  (a  character  seldom  met  with  in  the 
present  age)  who  is  already  \vell  known  to  the  public  for 
his  intimate  acquairitance  with  the  Spanish  language.  The 
title  which  he  has  given  to  his  bopk  may  mislead  others  to 
his  prejudice ;  and  for  this  reason  we  think  pro}x?r  to  ob- 
serve, 27?  limine,  that  the  ballads  which  he  has  stated  as  an 
appendage,  constitute* in  fact  the  body  of  the  publication, 
while  the  translation  of  Turpin's  lyiiig  Chronicle,  which 
is  placed  so  conspicuously  in  front  of  tlie  battle,  forms  no- 
thing more  than  an  .introduction,  judicious  enough  per- 
haps, to  the  principal  matter.  Now,  as  the  ballads,  be- 
sides thai  they  occupy  at  least  a  dozen  times  the  space 
possessed  by  the  Chronicle,  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
attractive  to  the  generality  of  readers,  we  rather  wonder 
that  Mr.  Rodd,  with  the  knowledge  w;hich  at  least  a  book- 
seller ouglit  to  possess  of  the  taste  of  the  public,  should 
have  hung  out  on  his  sign-board  as  the  most  prominent  of 
his  entertainments  precisely  that  which  would  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  fewest  passengers. 

Turpin's  history  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  persons  who  are 
in  the  least  degree  conversant  Vv'ith  the  multifarious  pro- 
ductions of  Italian  Romance,  founded,  or  professed  to  be 
founded,  on  the  model  of  it.  Yet  it  possesses  so  little 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  learned  on  other  ac- 
counts, that,  except  by  name,  it  is  scarcely  known  to  any ; 
and  its 'very  existence  may  perhaps  have  been  as  much  a 
matter  of  question  to  some,  as  that  of  its  fabulous  author. 
Some  centuries  ago,  before  it  was  finally  decided  that  even 
the  authority  of  a  papal  bull,  could  not  make  one  to  have 
been  who  never  was,  yet  it  certainly  does  exist,  in  various 
forms,  and  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Mr.  Ellis  fixes 
the  date  of  its  compositioji  at  some  period  previous  to  the 
year  1122;  and  it  was  first  printed  in  the  collection  of 
historians  entitled  '  Germanicarum  Rerum  Quatuor  Chro- 
nographi.'     Frankfort,   1566;  folio.     The  '  Chronique  de 
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Turpin,  Archevesque  et  Due  de  Rheims,  et  premier  Pair 
de  h  ranee/  published  at  Lyons  in  1383,  is  only  a  pretended 
-translation,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  be  rather  a 
version  in  prose  of  an  old  metrical  romance,  by  Huon  de 
Villeneuve,  on  the  acts  of  Renaud  de  Montauban.  The 
real  translation  by  Gaquin  is  dedicated  to  Francis  the 
First,  and  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1527.  We  need  only 
remind  our  readers  of  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Mr. 
Legden,  adopted  and  supported  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  here 
repeated,  that  the  real  foundation  for  the  exploits  fabu- 
lously attributed  to  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  an  Armorican  chieftain, 
Charles  Martel. 

Nobody  who  has  read  the  three  last  cantos  of  the  Mor- 
ganti  Maggiore  can  think  of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 
as  classical  and  sanctified  ground.  In  many  particulars, 
the  romantic  description  of  Pulci  diners  essentially  from 
the  authentic  detail  of  the  venerable  archbishop.  But  the 
death  of  Orlando,  which  is  the  most  important  circum- 
stance attached  to  it,  is  copied  pretty  closely  by  the  Flo- 
rentine poet  from  the  dignified  chronicler.  To  satisfy 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  curiosity  enough  to  de- 
sire to  know  something  of  Turpin,  without  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  the  dusty  and  worm-eaten  pages  of  Spanheim 
or  the  Quatuor  Chronographi,  we  shall  select  some  pas- 
sages out  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Rodd's  version.  There 
is  some  little  contradiction  in  the  two  first  sentences. 

*  By  this  time  ever^  one  of*  the  christians  was  slain,  and  Or- 
lando himself  sorely  wounded  in  five  places  by  lances;  and 
grievously  battered  likewise  with  stones.'  *  Theodoric  and 
Baldwin^  find  some  few  other  christians,  made  their  way 
through  the  pass,  towards  which  Orlando,  wandering,  came 
likewise  to  the  foot  of  it,  and,  alighting  from  his  steed,  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground,  beneath  a  tree,  near  a  block  of  marble, 
that  stood  erect  in  the  meadows  of  Ronceval.  Here,  drawing 
his  sword,  Durenda,  which  signifies  a  hard  blow,  a  sword  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  fine  temper,  and  resplendent  brightness, 
which  he  would  sobner  have  lost  his  arm  than  parted  with,  as 
he  held  it  in  his  hand,  regarding  it  earnestly,  he  addressed  it 
in  these  words :  "  O  sword  of  unparalleled  brightness,  excel- 
lent dimensions,  admirable  temper,  andjiilt  of  the  whitest  ivory, 
decorated  with  a  splendid  cross  of  gold,  topped  by  a  berylline 
apple,  engraved  with  the  sacred  name  of  God,  endued  with 
keenness  and  every  other  virtue,  who  now  shall  wield  thee  in 
battle?  who  shall  call  thee  master?  He  that  possessed  thee  was 
never  conquered,  never  daunted  at  the  foe ;  phantoms  never 
appalled  him.    Aided  by  omnipotence,  with  thee  did  he  destroy 
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the  Saracen,  exalt  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  acquire  consummate 
glory.  Oft  hast  thou  vindicated  the  Wood  of  Jesus,  against 
Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  oft  hewed  off  the  hand  and  foot  of 
the  robber,  fulfilling  divine  justice.  O  happy  sword,  keenest 
of  the  keen,  never  was  one  like  thee !  He  that  made  thee,  made 
not  thy  fellow  !  Not  one  escaped  with  life  from  thy  stroke !  ii 
the  slothful,  timid  soldier  should  now  possess  thee,  or  the  base 
Saracen,  my  grief  would  be  unspeakable!  Thus,  then,  do  I 
prevent  thy  falling  into  their  hands.  **  He  then  struck  the 
block  of  marble  thrice,  which  cleft  it  in  the  midst,  and  broke 
,the  sword  in  twain."  "  He  now  blew  a  loud  blast  with  his 
horn,  to  summon  any  Christian  concealed  in  the  adjacent 
woods  to  his  assistance,  or  to  recal  his  friends  beyond  the  pass. 
This  horn  was  endued  with  such  power,  that  all  other  horns 
were  split  by  its  sound  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Orlando  at  that  time 
blew  it  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  burst  the  veins  and  nerves 
of  his  neck.  The  sound  reached  the  king's  ears,  who  lay  en-' 
camped  in  the  valley  still  called  by  his  name,  about  eight  miles 
from  Ronceval,  towards  Gascony,  being  carried  so  far  by  su- 
pernatural power.  Charles  would  have  flown  to  his  succour, 
but  was  prevented  by  Ganalon,  who,  conscious  of  Orlando's 
sufferings,  insinuated  that  it  was  usual  v/ith  him  to  sound  his 
horn  on  light  occasions.  **  He  is,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "  pur- 
suing some  wild  beast,  and  the  sound  echoes  through  the 
woods  ;  it  will  be  fruitless,  therefore  to  seek  him."  O  wicked 
traitor,  deceitfuUas  Judas  !  what  dost  thou  merit ! 

*  Orlando  now  grew  very  thirsty,  and  cried  for  water  to  Bald- 
win, who  just  then  approached  him;  but  unable  to  find  any, 
and  seeing  him  so  near  his  end,  he  blessed  him,  and,  again 
mounting  his  steed,  galloped  off  for  assistance  to  the  army. 
Immediately  after  Theodoric  came  up,  and,  bitterly  grieving  to 
see  him  in  this  condition,  bade  him  strengthen  his  soul  by  con- 
fessing his  faith.  Orlando  had  that  morning  received  the 
blessed  Eucharist,  and  confessed  his  sins  before  he  went  to 
battle,  this  being  the  custom  with  all  warriors  at  that  time,  for 
which  purpose  many  bishops  and  monks  attended  the  army  to 
give  them  absolution.  The  martyr  of  Christ  then  cast  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried.' — 

But  for  what  he  said  on  this  solemn  occasion  it  is  ne- 
cessary^ that  we  should  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Rodd.  or 
the  good  archbishop  himself.  Suffice  it  that,  after  con- 
fession and  prayer,  '  his  sonl  winged  its  flight  from  his 
body,  and  was  borne  by  angels  to  Paradise,  where  he 
reigns  in  transcendant  glory,  united  by  his  meritorious 
deeds  to  the  blessed  choir  of  martyrs.'  We  must  however 
quote,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
the  lie  archiepiscopal,  the  following  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance.    It  is  surely  told  with  a  gravity  of  impudence 
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hig^hly  diverting,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  pa- 
rallel, except  perhaps  in  Foote's  Young  Wilding. 

*  What  more  shall  we  say?  whilst  the  soul  of  the  blessed 
Orlando  was  leaving  his  body,  I,Turpin,  statiding  rte  vr  the  king 
in  the  valley  of  Charles,  at  the  mf^ment  I  was  celebrating  the 
mass  of  the  dead,  namely,  on  the  16tli  day  of  Jiuve,  fell  into  a 
trance,  and,  hearing  the  angelic  choir  sing  aloud,  I  wondered 
what  it  might  be.  Now,  when  they  had  ascended  on  high,  be- 
hold there  came  after  them  a  phalanx  of  terrible  ones,  like  war- 
riors returning  from  the  spoil,  bearing  tlieir  prey.  Presently  \ 
enquired  of  one  of  them  what  it  meant,  and  was  answered,  **  We 
are  bearing  the  soul  of  Marsir,"  (the  JNJlarsigHo  of  Italian  ro- 
mance) •'  to  hell,  but  yonder  is  Michael  bearing  the  hornwinder 
to  heaven."  When  mass  was  over,  I  told  the  king  what  1  had 
seen;  and  whilst  I  was  yet  speaking,  behold  Baldwin  rode  up 
on  Orlando's  horse,  apd  related  what  had  befallen  him.* 

The  truly  romantic  miracle  of  Orlando's  body  rising 
from  the  earth  at  the  invocrtion  of  Charles,  and  rendering 
back  to  him  the  sword  with  which  he  had  been  formerly 
knighted  at  Aspramvunt,  and  also  that  by  which  the 
Christian  were  distinguished  from  the  Moorish  dead,  the 
former  being  all  found  turning  their  faces  towards  heaven, 
while  the  latter  were  all  lying  on  their  bellies,  are  of 
Pulci's  own  invention,  unless  he  borrowed  them  from  any 
of  the  old  metrical  romances,  which  is  not  improbable ; 
they  are  not  to  be  met^with  in  this  true  history ;  any  more 
than  the  beautiful  circumstances  of  the  hero's  address  to 
his  dying  horse,  and  the  descent  from  heaven  of  the  arch- 
angel Gabriel  amidst  the  harr.iony  of  the  spheres. 

The  volume  to  which  Mr.  Rodd  is  indebted  for  the  poe- 
tical, or  rather  the  rhythmical,  part  of  this  publication,  is 
entitled,  '  Floresta  de  varios  Ilomances  sacados  de  las 
Historias  Antiquas  de  los  Doce  Pares  de  Francia.  For 
Damian  Lopez  de  Tortajada.'  This  collection,  especially 
the  earlier  editions  of  it,  Mr.  Rodd  represents  as  being  of 
rare  occurrence,  even  in  Spain.  The  many  ballads  which 
relate  to  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  belong  to  a  different  class, 
and  are  drawn  from  other  sources.  The  .'  Cronica  de  Va- 
lencia,' of  Antonio  Beuter,  follows,  as  to  the  general  out- 
line, the  history  of  Turpin,  with  which  the  romantic  le- 
gends of  the  Spanish  champion  are  altogether  at  variance. 

Mr.  Southey,  whose  authority  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature,  is  justly  relied 
upon  as  supreme,  if  not  infallible,  has,  we  think,  (but  we 
have  not  the  book  immediately  to  refer  to)  in  his  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid,  pronounced  rather  a  contemptuous  judgment 
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of  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  '  Romances,'  which  he  esti- 
mates very  far  below  t;he  ballads  of  our  British  ancestors. 
The  contents  of  these  volumes  must  certainly  confirm  (if 
it  needed  confirmation)  the  correctness  of  this  censure. 
They  are  such  as  to  make  us  wonder  less  than  before  that 
so  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  them.  There 
is  a  want  of  incident  and  variety  in  almost  all  of  them, 
which  is  rather  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  climate 
in  which  they  were  produced,  so  generally  reputed  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  powers  of  imagination.  Still  they  are  not 
wholly  destitute  of  merit ;  and  undoubtedly  the  world  is 
obliged  to  Mr.  Rodd  for  supplying  a  deficiency  in  our 
store  of  romantic  literature.  Whatever  tends  to  throw 
light  on  the  literary  history  and  character  of  nations,  is  so 
far  valuable,  however  void  of  individual  interest  it  may 
be.  And,  even  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  illus- 
trative of  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes,  there  must 
be  many  who  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  learning 
more  than  they  have  hitherto  known  respecting  the  nature 
of  those  productions  which  contributed  so  largely  to  turn 
the  brains  of  .the  knight  of  La  Mancha. 

An  English  version  of  these  rude  and  unornamental 
tales  certainly  required  the  intervention  of  no  great  poe- 
tical genius ;  and  not  only  would  a  writer  so  gifted  have 
grossly  misapplied  his  talents  by  undertaking  the  task,  but 
the  task  itself  might  in  all  probability  have  been  neither 
faithfully  nor  consistently  accomplished  by  such  a  writer. 
Mr.  Rodd,  without  the  smallest  pretensions  to  poetry,  has 
given  us  perhaps  a  better  resemblapce  of  the  original  than 
Mr.  Southey  (notwithstanding  his  early  propensity  to  the 
ballad-sti/le),  could  have  done.  But  as  there  is  no  good 
tiding  in  the  world  of  which  there  may  not  be  an  excess, 
so  Mr.  Rodd's  unpoetical  qualities  carry  him  frequently 
to  the  almost  impossible  extent  of  making  the  poor  Spa- 
niards themselves  appear  more  prosaic  and  stupid  than 
they  really  are.  We  must  present  our  readers  with  some 
of  these  superlativeli/  unpoetical  passages,  in  which  (by  a 
cursory  comparison  with  the  original)  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  translator  has  abilities  in  this  way  far  exceeding 
those  of  any  writer  since  the  days  of  the  author  of  *  The 
noble  Roman  Historie  of  Titus  Andronicus.' 


'  Yk  se  ponen  los  arneses 
Yel  Rey  los  ayuda  k  armer 


*  First  their  fiery  steeds  they 
harness , 
There  to  arin    the   gaUaiit 
knights  ; 
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Gaigaray  himself  assisting. 
In  the  ottice  much  delights/ 
Vol.  I.  p.  57. 

The  delight  which  Mr.  Rodd  ascribes  to  King;  Gargaray 
is  entirely  his  own.  So  .aho  is  part  of  the  same  unfortu- 
nate monarch's  speech. 


'  Sdbed  que  Don  Galalon 

Una  carta  fue  ^  embiar. 
En  que  dan  dicir  por  ella 

Que  venioses  a  matar 
Al  noble  Rey  Argolandro 
Y  el  nos  hiciera  llama r.' 


*  Know    'twas    Galalon     that 
'     falsely 

Sent  the  valiant  king  advice, 

Hither  that  you  tame  to  slay 

him, 

Thence  avow  your  sudden  call. 

But  his  honour  lets  no  mischief 

On  your  heads  indignanl  fall/ 

P.  55. 

Mr.  Rodd  should  have  told  us  whether  the  noble  peers, 
who  had  this  '  sudden  call,'  were  of  Whitfield's  or  West- 
ley's  persuasion.  Lord  Sidmouth,  we  have  no  doubt, 
must  wish  tbat  they  were  alive  and  well  at  this  moment, 
and  in  the  JBritish  House  of  Lords.  But  what  has  King 
Argolander  done  to  be  degraded  from  '  his  majesty,'  to 
'  his  honour.' 


*  Y  de  esta  maniera  entraron 
Con  gran  fierta  la  Ciudad.' 


'  Thus  with  pomp  the  city  en- 
tering, 

All  the  bells  of  Paris  ring  ; 
Joy  prevails  in  every  quarter. 

Commons f  Clergy,  Court,  and 


Kim 


P.  105. 


Here  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  figure  amplification  ! 
very  near  at  hand  occurs  an  equally  gratuitous  example  of 
the  bathos,  or  art  of  sinking. 

*  Y  desque  de  algunos  tiemposj 


Quando  mas  entr6  en  edad, 
Lo  mando  ser  camerero, 

Y  secretario  Real. 

Y  despues  le  di6  un  Condado, 
Por  mayor  honra  le  dkr ; 

Y  por  darle  mayor  honra, 

Y  estado  en  Francia  sin  par, 

Lo  hizo  Governador, 

Que  el  Regno  pueda  mandar.' 


*  Then   his   chamberlain,    and 

likewise 
Royal  secretary  named ; 
Next  a  count's  high  title  given 

him. 
Still  for  every  virtue  famed : 
And,  to  do  him  greater  honor. 
And  exalt  his  happy  fate. 
Regent  of  the  land  ap- 
pointed ; 
And— (what  besides, think  you? 
why,) 

high  Counsellor  of  State,* 

P.  109. 
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The  cavalier  thus  highly  (though  whimsically)  distin- 
guished by  his  sovereign's  favour,  was  the  illustrious  Conde 
Grimaltos,  father  of  the  yet  more  celebrated  Montesinos, 
in  whose  favour  we  are  subsequently  informed,  that  a  de- 
cree issued  after  his  father's  death,  appointing  him 

*  Both  governor  and  regent/ 
for  which  duplication  of  honours  he  is  entirely  obliged  to 
Mr.  Rodd,  nothin;^  being  assigned  him  by  the  Spanish 
bard  except  the  '  Governo  general'  of  the  kingdom.  The 
same  generous  spirit  of  amplification  appears  in  almost 
every  page  of  both  these  volumes.  Where  the  original 
says  only, 

'  Tan  triste  vida  hacia 
Que  no  se  puede  contar,' 
Mr.  Rodd  informs  us  tliat, 

<  a  cheerless  life  he  passes. 

Full  of  sorroivs,  lull  of  cares.' — P.  189. 
So  '  mucha  honra'   i^  rendered    '  honour,  fame,  and 
glori/.^     Here  is  another  gratuitous  stanza,  particularly 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
*  What/  cr^'d  I,  '  can  make  you  treat  me 
In  this  base  injurious  way  1 
Can  you  think  that  manly  courage 
Such  insulting  words  display?' — Vol.  2.  p.  15. 
Where  the  Spanish  romancer  says  only,  in  his  humble 
phrase,  that  '  all  men  remained  well  contented  and  very 
peaceable  in  their  estates/  Mr.  Rodd,  in  more  flowery 
language*  has  it, 

'  Thus  sweet  peace,  on  all  sides  reigning. 
Gilds  the  hours  from  morn  to  night.' — ^P.  31. 
In  another  passage,  the  words  of  the  Spanish  romance 
seem  to  have  reminded  him  so  closely  of  a  celebrated 
English  poem,  as  to  have  made  him  guilty  of  a  perhaps 
involuntary  plagiarism.     Our  readers  will  perceive  that 
we  allude  to  that  exquisite  little  morceau  of  our  national 
muse,  beginning  '  The  queen  of  hearts,'  &c. 
•  When  renown'd  Gayferos  heard  him. 
Deeply  grieved  the  speech  he  bore. 
And,  uprising  from  the  tables, 

V^ow'd  this  he  would  play  no  more.* — P.  187. 
This  ^  Voxs)*  of  Don  Gayferos,  accompanied  as  it  wass 
with  all  the  suitable  appendage  of  action,  was  rather  in- 
decent, considering  that,  at  the  time, 

*  With  a  noble  he  was  playing. 
With  the  admiral  of  the  fleet.' 
We  can  see  no  occasion,  after  this,  for  the  display  of 
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delicacy  which  we  discover  in  the  next  page,  where,  in- 
stead of 

*  Comiendo  la  carne  criida, 

Bebiendo  la  roxa  sangre/ 

(eating  crude  flesh,  and  drinking  red  bipod),  Mr.  Rodd 
paints  this  same  table- plajing  hero  as 

*  Wand'ring  wretched,  eating  only 
Herbs  ;  my  drink  the  crystal  flood/ 

We  have  on  former  occasions  con^plained  of  the  inele- 
gant licence  assumed  by  many  of  our  modern  poets  of 
greater  celebrity  than  Mr.  Rodd,  of  grammatical  inver- 
sion. But  we  have  rarely  witnessed  an  instance  of  this 
licence  so  very  licentious,  as  some  which  met  our  eyes  as 
we  turned  over  these  volumes. 

*  Horse  and  armour  Montesinos 
Mine  in  some  gay  tilt  employs.' 

It  requires  even  more  than  sixth-form  dexterity  to  dis- 
cern at  first  sight  that  the  pronoun  mine  in  the  second  line 
is  here  meant  to  agree  with  the  horse  and  armour  in  the 
first. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this  examination  fur- 
ther. We  were  indeed  unwilling  to  expose  to  ridicule 
any  thing  so  unassuming  as  the  poetry  of  this  gentleman ; 
but  it  appeared  right  at  least  to  shew,  by  a  few  extracts, 
that  even  the  want  of  poetical  taste  is  not  quite  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  a  translator  of  ancient  ballads  ;  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  wander  as  widely  from  the  original  with- 
out the  excuse  of  genius  as  with  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  censure  Mr.  Rpdd  for  his 
bad  poetry,  which  we  could  have  forgiven  had  it  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  infidelity  equally  glaring,  we  must,  in 
justifce  to  him,  repeat  our  former  declaration,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  the  present  he  has  made  us  with  all  its 
defects.  His  volumes,  if  they  afford  little  amusement  on 
their  own  account,  will  be  very  acceptable  by  way  of  il- 
lustration and  reference  to  the  readers  of  Don  Quixote,  a 
text  so  precious,  and  often  so  obscure,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  rejoice  in  any  accession  of  commentary  that  contri- 
butes to  the  perfect  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  its 
contents. 

We  cannot  inflict  so  much  dullness  on  our  friends  as  to 
give  them  an  abstract  of  the  various  romances  which  these 
volumes  contain  ;  and  the  romances  themselves  are  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  indifferent)  too 
long  for  insertion  within  any  moderate  limits.    The  style 
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of  Mr.  Rodd's  composition,  though  not  always  quite  so 
bad  as  that  of  the  extracts  we  have  made,  never  rises  so 
far  above  it  but  that  our  readers  may  know  tolerably  well 
what  they  have  to  expect  from  the  samples  which  w6  have 
set  before  them. 


Art.  IX. — Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  Caracas :  in- 
eluding  a  Journey  from  Caracas  through  La  Victoria 
and  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cahello,  By  Robert  Semple^ 
Author  of  Trm  Journies  in  Spain,  S^c.  Sfc,  London, 
Baldwin,  1812,  8vo.  6s. 

THE  first  sentence  in  Mr,  Seraple's  present  perform- 
ance is  one  which  we  do  not  admire  for  its  abruptness,  and- 
to  which  we  cannot  assent  for  its  truth.      '  How  me- 
lancholy,' he  exclaims,  '  is  the  life  of  a  sailor !'  Melan- 
choly,   indeed  r  so  far  from   it,  that  ther^  is  hardly  any 
life  of  more  unceasing  vivacity,  or  more  constant  mer- 
riment.    The  mirth  of  a  sailor  has  few  intervals  of  total 
extinction.     His  sensations  indeed  are  not  always  tran- 
quilly smooth  ;  a  pleasureable  serenity  is  not  their  uniform 
characteristic.     They  have  their  spring  tides  'of  overflow- 
ing joy  or  noisy  jollity.     In  the  tempestuous  sallies  of  in- 
toxication they  often  break  down  all  the  barriers  of  deco- 
rum ;  but  seldom  or  never  settle  into  the  stagnant  pool  of 
moping  grief  or  inert   melancholy.     Even  danger  of  the 
most  terrific  kind  is  not  always  sufficient  to  dispel  their 
hilarity,  or  to  render  them  fixedly  sad  or  overcast,  like  the 
sky  above  or  the  sea  beneath.     If  the  life  of  a  sailor  be 
not  merry,  where  is  merriment  to  be  found  ?    The  life  of 
a  soldier  is  full  of  tediousness  and  ennui  y  but  that  of  a 
sailor,  we  mean  a  British  sailor,  exhibits  a  more  steady 
and  perennial  flow  of  spirits  than  any  other  situation. 
But  Mr.  Semple  allows  that  '  to  some  pleasant  is  the  life 
of  a  sailor.' 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Semple's  account  of  his  voyage  from 
Gravesend  to  Curacoa.  When  Mr.  Semple  arrived  at 
this  island,  he  found  the  regular  defence  of  it  entrusted 
almost  entirely  to  a  regiment  of  Blacks.  These  Blar^ks 
exhibited  a  singular  appearance  in  the  English  military 
uniform.  Mr.  hemple  commends  the  conduct  and  disci- 
pline of  these  black  troops,  and  says  that  it  was  favrjur- 
ably  contrasted  with  that  of  their  white  predecesstf  rs  in 
the  defence  of  the  island. 

'Robberies,   quarrels,  and , drunkenness,  were  far  less  fre- 
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quent  than  before,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  apprehension 
and  mistrust,  were  becoming  inclined  to  regard  them  as  the 
most  peaceable  regiment  they  had  yet  seen.' 

Mr.  Semple  resided  about  a  fortnight  at  Ciiracoa,  when 
he  embarked  for  La  Guajra  in  Spanish  America.  '  The 
population  of  La  Guayra  is  reckoned  about  eight  thou- 
sand,' a  great  majority  of  which  consistsv  of  people  of 
colour.  The  harbour  is  but  slightly  protected  from  the 
storms ;  and  the  worm  is  said  to  be  very  active  in  destroy- 
ing the  bottoms  of  such  vessels  as  have  not  a  covering  of 
copper.  Mr.  Semple  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  found  the  country  healthy  duri;ig 
the  period  of  his  residence.  But,  in  the  summer  months, 
the  fever  makes  depredations  on  those  who  are  not  inured 
to  the  climate. 

From  La  Guayra  Mr.  Semple  proceeded  to  Caracas  on 
foot.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  travelling 
for  an  European  of  any  respectability.  Our  traveller 
passed  through  Macuta,  '  a  neat  and  pleasant  village' 
upon  the  coast.  After  leaving  Macuta,  the  road,  which 
turns  to  the  left,  began  to  ascend.  In  some  places  it  is  so 
contracted,  that  two  loaded  mules  cannot  pass  each  other. 

*  At  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet,  we  begin  to  breathe 
already  a  lighter  and  cooler  air ;  and,  turning  back,  enjoy  the 
view  of  Macuta  and  the  coast  beneath  our  feet.  We  see  the 
white  breakers  along  the  shore,  and  hear  their  noise,  which  now 
sounds  like  a  hollow  murmur  among  the  woods  which  begin  to 
crown  the  steeps.  Opposite  to  us  is  a  high  and  steep  hill,  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  and  all  the  deep  hollow  between  is  dark 
with  trees.  Here  and  there  spots  are  cleared  away,  plantations 
are  formed,  and  the  experienced  eye  can  distinguish  the  various 
hues  of  the  fields  of  coffee,  sugar,  or  maize.  We  pass  also 
fronv  time  to  time  two  or  three  miserablti  huts,  where  the  mule- 
teers are  accustomed  to  stop  and  refresh  themselves.  In  this 
manner  we  continue  to  ascend,  the  mountains  still  rising  steep 
before  us,  till  we  arrive  at  a  draw-bridge  over  a  deep  cut  made 
across  the  narrow  ridge  upon  which  we  have  been  advancing. 
On  each  side  are  deep  valleys,  clothed  with  tall  trees  and  thick 
underwood,  through  which  there  is  no  path.  This  point  is  de- 
fended by  two  or  three  guns  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  forms  the 
first  military  obstacle  to  the  march  of  an  enemy.  In  its  pre- 
sent state  it  is  by  no  means  formidable,  but  a  very  little  care 
might  render  it  so.  Having  passed  this,  the  steepness  increases, 
so  that  the  mules,  and  even  the  foot  traveller,  can  only  proceed 
by  crossing  obliquely  from  side  to  side ;  and  even  that  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty  after  rain  or  heavy  dews,  on  account  of 
the  smooth  round  stones  with  which  the  road  is  paved.    'But 
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the  great  and  enlivening  change  experienced  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  removes  all  difficulties.  Never  within  the  tropics 
had  I  before  breathed  so  pure  and  so  cool  an  air.  Instead  of 
the  stifling  heat  of  the  coast,  where  the  slighest  exertion  was 
attended  with  profuse  perspiration,  T  walked  fast  for  joy,  and 
thought  myself  in  England.' 

Mr.  Semple  passed  the  night  at  La  Yenta,  or  the  inn, 
about  half  way  between  Caracas  and  the  Port.  Our  au- 
thor resumed  his  journey  before  the  dawn,  on  a  fine  moon- 
light morning ;  and,  having  passed  the  highest  point  of 
the  road,  he  began,  after  proceeding  along  an  uneven 
ridge  for  two  or  three  miles,  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
Caracas.  This  valley,  which  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  length  ;  and  va- 
rying in  breadth  from  six  to  seven  miles.  Mr.  Semple 
found  most  of  the  streets  in  the  town  of  Caracas  neat  and 
regular,  well  paved,  and  '  superior  to  any  thing'  he  '  had 
yet  seen  in,  the  West  Indies.'  The  capital  of  Caracas  is 
^  situated  in  long.  66""  46'  west,  and  lat.  10^  30'  north,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.'  '  The  streets  are,  in  general,  about  a  hundred  yards 
apart,'  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

*  The  population  of  Caracas  is  upwards  of  forty  thousand,  of 
which  about  one-third  are  whites.  Among  the  remainder  are  a 
very  few  Indians  ;  but  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  is  general. 
Almost  all  the  handicrafts  are  carried  on  by  freed-men  of  colour, 
who  are  in  general  ingenious,  but  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the 
highest  degree.  They  promise,  without  the  smallest  intention 
of  performing,  and  appear  perfectly  unmoved  when  reproaclied 
with  their  falsehood.  But  indifference  on  this  score  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  this  class  alone. 

*  The  college  is  the  only  public  institution  for  education  ;  and 
hither  all  the  youth  of  Caracas  ,of  the  better  classes  are  sent 
for  that  purpose.  The  routine  of  education  is  such,  as  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  in  Spain  two  hundred  years  ago :  a 
few  common  Latin  authors,  (satechisms^  and  the  Lives  of  Saints, 
being  the.  chief  studies.  A  free  mode  of  thinking  is,  however, 
rapidly  spreading  among  the  young  men,  and  may  hereafter  pro- 
duce the  most  important  effects.' 

The  women  of  Cai-acas  are  said  to  retain  more  of  the 
old  Spanish  character  than  the  men.  Their  principal 
morning  occupation 

'  seems  to  be  going  to  mass,  dressed  in  black,  with  their  man- 
tillas over  their  heads,  their  feet  particularly  ornamented  with 
silk  stockings,  and  flirting  their  fans  which  they  keep  con- 
stantly in  motion.  On  this  occasion,  a  female  slave,  frequently 
more  beautiful  than  her  mistress,  follows  her,  carrying  a  small 
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carpet  on  which  she  may  kneel  at  her  devotions.  This  carpet 
is  a  great  mark  of  distinction,  and  is  only  allowed  in  the 
churches  to  white  women ;  on  which  account,  perhaps,  they 
are  particularly  proud  of  having  it  thus  borne  in  procession,  at 
a  slow  pace,  through  the  streets.  It  is  in  contemplation,  how- 
ever, toabolijih  the  restriction;  and,  as  a  beginning,  during  my 
stay,  special  leave  was  granted  I»y  a  public  ordinance,  to  the 
women  of  a  coloured  family  in  a  distant  town  to  make  use  of 
these  carpets.  This  innovation,  sligjit  as  it  may  appear,  excited 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  higher  classes  of  Caracas,  and 
a  proportionate  eagerness  and  hope  of  change  among  the  co- 
loured-families.' 

Caracas  has  a  theatre,  in  which  the  performers  are  taken 
from  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks,  who  tread  the  stage  after 
the  labours  of  the  day.  The  inhabitarits  have  attained  a 
considerable  proficiency  in  music,  and  this  is  aided  by  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which  strengthens 
the  impression  of  its  devout  rites  by  the  charms  of  harmony. 
Indeed,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  constitute  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  people. 

From  Caracas  our  author  proceeded  to  Puerto  Cabello 
through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
nezuela. He  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment  at  the 
Pulperias  by  the  way.  A  Pulperia  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Semple,  an  establishment  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  shop,  a  farm,  and  an  inn,  adapted  to  the  state  of  society 
in  the  province.  At  one  of  these  Pulperias  he  met  a 
planter,  who  had  come  to  this  place  of  resort,  in  order  to 
stimulate  his  nerves  by  gambling,  whilst  his  wife  and  sister 
sought  their  gratification  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
pious  rites  of  the  church.  Mr.  Semple  had  a  view  of  the 
estate  of  this  gentleman,  the  situation  of  which  was  suffi- 
ciently beautiful  to  have  inspired  complacency  and  con- 
tent, if  the  beauties  of  nature  alone  could  prevent  in- 
ternal disquietude  and  wearineF,. 

*  The  house  commanded  a  view  over  all  the  valley^  where 
there  was  not  another  human  habitation  to  be  seen ;  the  land, 
with  little  cultivation,  yielded  every  vegetable  necessary  for 
subsistence ;  and  the  neighbouring  woqds  abounded  with  deer, 
which  occasionally,  as  we  rode  along,  burst  through  the  thicket. 
Here,  it  might  be  thought,  an  independent  man,  married  to  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  peaceful  monarch  of  all  around 
him,  might  pass  a  life  worthy  of  envy.' 

In  his  way  from  Caracas  to  Puerto  Cabello,  our  author 
passed  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia.  La  Victoria 
i$  a  scattered  town  iuterspersed  with  gardens  and  trees. 
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Here  Mr.  Semple  enjoyed  'the  interesting  sight  of  the 
wheat  and  the  sugar  cane  growing  together.  The  wheat, 
he  says,  appeared  as  fine  as  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land. After  leaving  La  Victoria,  our  traveller  prosecuted 
his  journey  over  a  small  ridge,  whence  he  had  a  view  of 
the  lake  of  Valencia,  and  of  the  spacious  plain  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  Nourishing  town  of  Maracai,  through 
which  the  road  passes,  is  built  near  the  eastern  end  of  t£e 
lake. 

*  Charming  plantations  extend  from  it  in  all  directions,  and 
there  is  a  general  air  of  prosperity,  and  still  more  of  activity, 
which  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for,  until  I  learned  that  work 
was  here  chiefly  performed  by  free  labourers,  and  the  use  of 
slaves  for  the  great  purposes  of  society,  comparatively  speaking, 
but-little  known/ 

Mr.  Semple  remarks  that  he  descried  a  small  solitary' 
Sail  on  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  which  was  ever  used  on  that  water.  This  is  the 
more  surprising,  as  the  Lake  of  Valencia  is  separated 
from  the  sea  only  by  a  single  range  of  hills. 

*  We  observed/  says  Mr.  Semple,  *  black  moving  spots  upon 
the  lake,  which,  we  were  afterwards  informed,  were  the  heads 
of  bavas,  a  species  of  crocodile,  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
which  are  here  very  numerous,  but  harmless.  Ik  the  interior  of 
the  country  they  are  found  in  very  small  lakes  and  ponds,  where 
they  are  frequently  seen  sleeping  with  their  heads  above  the 
surface.' 

Valencia  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  said  to  '  be  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  houses  are  in 

feneral  low  and  irregular.'  Valencia  is  separated  from 
'uerto  Cabello  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which 
stretches  from  the  Gulph  of  Paria  to  the  westward  of 
Carthagena.  The  summit  of  this  ridge  between  Valencia 
and  Puerto  Cabello  is  crowned  by  deep  and  gloomy  woods. 
PueVto  Cabello  stands  on  a  flat  close  to  the  sea^  '  amidst 
marshes,  full  of  mangrove  trees,  and  overflowed  with  the 
tide.'  The  houses  are  low,  and  have  a  mean  appearance. 
The  harbour  is  deep,  capacious,  and  secure.  The  island, 
by  which  it  is  sheltered  to  the  north-west,  is  strongly  forti- 
fied. Puerto  Cabello  is  apt  to  be  visited  by  destructive 
fevers  in  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  The  inhabitants 
are  composed  chiefly  of  people  of  colour.  From  Puerto 
Cabello,  our  traveller  returned  to  Caracas. 

In  his  general  view  of  the  state  of  Caracas,  &c.  Mr. 
Semple  says,  that  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown,  that  all 
work  is  done  by  the  spade  and  the  lioe,  apd  chiefly  by 
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slaves,  but  that  the  class  of  free  labourers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Maize  and  plantains  constitute  the  main  articles 
of  diet,  to  which  are  added,  beef  and  garlic.  Mutton  is 
unknown,  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Semple,  '  the  sheep  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  upon  these  mountains,  where  it 
could  not  fail  to  multiply  rapidly.  The  flesh  of  goats  is 
used  instead.' 

The  climate  tends  to  promote  habits  of  indolence  and 
sensuality.  '  The  highest  delight  both  to  women  and  men, 
is  to  swing  about  in  their  hammocks  and  smoke  cegars. 
Gambling  to  excess  and  tormenting  of  bulls,  are  their 
principal  amusements.'^ 

The  Congress  of  Venezuela  declared  their  country  to- 
tally independent  of  the  parent  state  in  July,  1811.  The 
revolutionary  movements  in  Spanish  America  have  beea 
accompanied  with  many  flagrant  outrages  on  justice  and 
humanity.  The  people,  in  general,  though  they  have 
caught  the  magic  sound  of  liberty,  seem  to  be  much  less 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  than  the  inhabitants  of  North 
America  before  they  threw  off*  the  British'  yoke.  They  are 
more  debased  by  ignorance  and  by  superstition.  Though, 
therefore,  it  is  probable,  that  the  banners  of  independence 
will  be  unfurled  over  the  whole  extent  of  Spanish  America, 
yet  we  must  not  expect  to  find  it,  in  general,  a  bloodless 
revolution.  Much  carnage  will  be  made,  and  many  enor- 
mities be  perpetrated ;  and  a  state  of  great  barbarity  and 
suffering  is  likely  to  intervene  before  the  several  provinces 
of  Spanish  America  can  establish  their  independence,  or 
acquire  any  thing  like  the  consistency  of  a  free  govern- 
ment under  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  without  which, 
every  govennnient  is  only  a  tyranny,  whatever  may  be  its 
forms  or  its  name. 

Though  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Semple  is,  as  the  title 
professes,  but  a  sketch,  and  that  a  very  imperfect  one,  yet 
the  present  situation  of  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  it 
relates,  will  probably  give  it  a  degree  of  interest  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  possess. 


Art.  X. — A  Letter  to  J.  P. Kembky  Esq.invohing  Stric- 
tures  on  a  recent  Edition  of  John  Ford's  Dramatic 
Works,     Cambridge,  llodson,  8vo.  pp.  29,  1811. 
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Art.  XI.—^  Letter  to  Richard  fleber,  Esq.  containing 
some  Observations  on  the  Merits  of  Mr.  Weber's  late 
Edition  of  Ford's  Dramatic  Works.  London,  White 
and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  SO,  1812. 

TWO  more  letters  already  grown  out  of  Mr.  Weber's 
temerity  in  re-printing"  the  plays  of  John  Ford !  And  both 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Gilchrist  as  to  the  editor's  incompe- 
tence !  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Mr.  Weber  had  better  cry  peccavi,  and  forego  his 
intention  of  encumbering  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  w  ith  his 
help.  Is  there  nobody  who  will  defend  him  ?  Who  be- 
trayed him  into  the  toil  ?  What  does  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
say? 

Both  the  letters  before  us,  are  anonymous,  and  we  cannot 
furnish  the  reader  with  the  least  clue  to  their  authors. 
They  both  evince  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  they  indulge  too  greatly  in  verbal  criticism, 
which  ought  not  to  be  sold  at  the  dear  rate  of  a  shilling 
per  sheet,  widely  printed.  To  justify  a  separate  pamphlet 
or  essay,  a  man  should  have  some  enlarged  philosophical 
criticism  to  ofter  to  the  public ;  who  will  not  pay  half-a- 
crown  to  be  told,  that  Mr.  Weber  has  committed  verbal 
oversights  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  as  editor  of  an  old 
dramatist,  even  though  the  charge  should  be  most  authen- 
tically and  circumstantially  follo\yed  up  by  proof,  in 
chapter  and  verse. 

The  pages  of  a  review  are  the  proper  vehicle  for  such 
discussions,  such  corrections,  and  such  exposures  ;  and  we 
must  again  most  seriously  deprecate  these  infringements  of 
ourrights  and  these  encroachments  upon  our  province.  Such 
irregular  practitioners  of  reviewing,  will  be  the  death  of 
our  craft. 

The  author  of  Mr.  Heber's  letters  appears  to  possess 
more  various  learning  than  Mr.  Kemble's  correspondent ; 
but  both  are  quite  equal  to  the  easy  task  of  annihilating 
Mr.  Weber.  The  remarks  of  the  former  pamphlet 
'  are  principally  confined  to  the  first  volume  [of  Ford],  because 
the  Cambridge  gentleman  who  published  the  letter  to  Mr, 
Kemble,  has  commented  chiefly  on  the  latter,  with  such  know- 
ledge of,  and  mastery  over,  his  subject,  as  at  once  determined 
the  author  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Heber  to  seek  his  game  on 
another  ground.* 

In  more  than  one  instance,  Mr.  Heber's  correspondent 
ihews  Mr.  Weber  the  meaning  of  what  are  to  him  sealed 
words,  by  quotations  from  his  own  '  Metrical  Romances ;' 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1,  June,  1812,  U  u 


Ticketi's  Santos  dt  Montenos  ;  or, 

*  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee.'  It  cannot 
be  expected,  that  we  should  quote  any  of  the  verbal  criti- 
cisms of  these  pamphlets,  which  every  possessor  of 
Weber's  Ford,  must,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  bind  up  with 
that  work.  But  we  will  give  our  readers  the  mottos  to 
^ach  of  the  letters,  both  of  which  are  happily  selected. 
ToMr.Kemble's:— 

'  Master  Ford,  awake :  awake.  Master  Ford ;  there's  a  hole 
made  in  your  best  coat.  Master  Ford.'  Shakspeare. 

To  Mr.  Heber's  :— 

*  Good  God !  Friar  Gerund !  thou  art  as  ignorant  as  a 
DoUado !  Hast  thou  not — Beyerlink,  that  will  help  thee  to  as 
much  sudden  erudition  as  thou  bast  need  of,  for  whatever  thou 
hast  a  mind.  Besides  Beyerlink,  are  there  not  the  Passeraciiiscs^ 
the  Ambrosios,  the  Calepinos,  and  the  Universal  Dictionaries, 
now  in  use  in  all  languages,  which  will  give  thee  such  historical 
and  critical  information  upon  each  word^  that  thy  memory  will 
scarce  contain  it.  It  is  true,  the  critics  call  this  a  make-shift 
learning ;  but  why  shall  not  the  make-shift  scholars  be  as  much 
scholars  as  those  who  are  so,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
order .'^  Friar  Gerund,  ii.  p.  175. 


Art.  XII. — Satitos  de  Montenos;  or,  Annals  of  a  Patnot 
Famili/,  founded  on  recent  Facts,  By  William  Ticken^ 
Esq.  3  Fols.  I2wo.     Pannier,  1811,  18s. 

FROM  the  building  of  Cadiz  by  Phoenician  Rovers,  to 
the  recent  irruption  of  the  French,  Spain  has  been   the 
prey    of  successive  invaders;  yet,    notwithstanding,  its 
wealth  and  beauty  have  continually  tempted  the  cupidity 
of  the  aggressor,  its  physical  and  moral  defences,  its  pe- 
ninsular and  mountainous  barrier  defended  by  a  freedom 
of  spirit  and  bravery  of  a  romantic  cast,  have  ever  rten- 
dered  the  entire  conquest  of  it  either  impracticable  or  of 
very  slow  attainment.     It  was  the  arena,  wherein,  for  a 
long  series  of  ages,  the  descendants  of  Japheth  and  Haut^ 
Phoenicians  and  Celts,  Carthagenians  and  Romans,  Moora 
and  Goths,  successively  contended  for  the  mastery.    Tht 
country,  during  these  troubles,  was  split  into  small  dynastiesj 
among  which,  a  petty,  but  incessant  warfare,  was  contin  ually 
carried  On,  a  weaker  state  generally  uniting  With  a  stronger, 
as  a  balance  against  a  third  more  powerful  than  either.  Ift 
this  continual  agitation  of  the  parts,  iio  well-co^mpacted 
whole  could  coalesce.     But  though  this  state  of  things  wa» 
Unfavourable  for  the  formation  of  a  natiojial  spirit^  it  was 
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well  adapted  for  the  production  of  heroic  qualities  in  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  Castilian  and  the  Calalonian  had 
much  more  frequent  calls  for  the  display  of  prudence, 
valour,  and  generosity,  towards  each  other,  than  towards  a 
foreign  foe.  Their  interests  clashed  so  much,  that  their 
inclinations  could  seldom  be  brought  to  unite.  Intercourse 
was  less  rare,  and  jealousy  was  kept  awake  by  prejudice' 
and  hatred.  The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  provincial 
governments  remains  to  the  present  day,  and  its  bad  effects 
are  too  sensibly  perceived  in  the  want  of  union  and  com- 
bination. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
evil  has  not  been  unaccompanied  by  good.  The  primitive 
character  of  the  peasantry  has  been  less  changed  and  cor- 
rupted than  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  The  true  Spaniard 
is  still  what  his  forefather  was  :  indolent,  and  contemning 
manual  labour,  yet  patient  of  the  fatigues  of  war;  perse- 
vering, and  fond  of  romantic  exploits ;  rash,yet  deliberative  ;^ 
bold,  yet  not  unsusceptible  of  panic  and  despair ;  havings 
the  feelings  of  honour  and  religion,  foiled  by  a  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  exhibiting  a  faithful  submission  to  his  leader, 
contrasted  with  an  unbending  loftiness  of  spirit.  From 
the  character  of  the  country,  therefore^  its  governments 
and  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Spain  has  been  the  chosen 
region  of  romance  and  chivalry  from  the  exploits  of  the 
Phoenician  Hercules  to  those  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 
Even  its  authentic  history,  from  the  sufferings  of  Numantia 
to  those  of  Saragossa,  and  from  the  crusades  against  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  to  the  holy  insuiTection  against  the 
hordes  of  Bonaparte,  has  in  it  an  air  of  romance  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  other  countries. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us,  has  chosen  well,  but  in  the  time  of 
the  action,  he  has  not  shewn  an  equal  judgment.  The 
sorrows  of  those  whose  eyes  are  still  dropping  tears  for  the 
loss  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  or  for  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  their  country,  will  not  endure  the  fiction,  while 
the  reality  is  so  recent :  and  the  compassion  of  those  who 
have  no  immediate  interest  in  what  is  passing  in  Spain, 
will  not  feed  on  ideal  distress,  while  the  actual  suffering  is 
visible.  Years  should  have  passed  before  so  sacred  a 
sorrow  should  have  been  given  up  to  the  tribe  of  novelists 
and  dramatists.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  fiction  disgraces 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  destroy  the  illusion  of  the  fiction. 
Taken  as  a  history,  it  wants  credibility.  Asa  novel,  it  is 
too  close  an  imitation  of  real  life :  and  thus  it  loses  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  truth,  without  gaining  the  hap- 
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piness  and  grace  of  invention.  What  can  be  more  strange 
than  to  read  in  one  chapter,  that  Admiral  Apodaca  and 
Viscount  Materosa  (whether,  by  their  own  consent  or  not, 
does  not  appear),  were  appointed  guardians  to  the  heroine ; 
and,  in  the  next,  to  read  of  sighs,  tears,  and  all  the  other 
undiplomatic  ingredients  of  a  common  novel  ?  In  one 
chapter,  to  wade  through  a  state  paper,  signed  Yo  el  rej, 
and  in  the  next,  a  love  letter  ? 

The  work  is  open  to  an  objection  also,  from  its  frequent 
tirades  against  Bonaparte  and  his  associates.  To  the  truth 
and  justice  of  these  ebullitions,  we  have  not  much  to 
oppose,  but  their  efficiency  towards  the  end  they  are  in- 
tended to  promote,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt.  What 
we  acquire  by  silent  inferences  of  our  own,  makes  a  stronger 
impression  than  that  which  is  preached  aloud  to  us.  The 
very  essence  of  the  tale  cries  woe  to  him  by  whom  the 
offence  came.  The  effect  of  artillery  cannot  be  increased 
by  putting  squibs  into  cannon  already  loaded  with  grape- 
shot. 

We  object  also  to  the  catastrophe  as  too  dolorous,  and 
as  absolutely  improbable.  If  it  should  be  answered,  that 
it  is  true,  then  we  must  rejoin,  that  the  story  was  fitter  for 
a  history  than  a  novel,  and  that  its  fringed  ornaments  are 
utterly  out  of  character  with  the  sables  of  so  deep  a 
tragedy. 

We  might  add  to  these  articles  of  impeachment,  the  enu- 
meration of  many  glaring  offences  in  style,  whether  the 
effect  of  negligence  and  haste,  or  of  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language ;  whether  to  be  attributed  to 
the  composer  or  the  compositor  we  shall  leave  to  those 
personages  to  determine  between  themselves. 

It  may  appear  an  inconsistency,  after  so  long  a  list  of 
faults,  to  speak  in  praise  of  this  performance;  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  fascination  of  a  Spanish  tale ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  that  charm,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we  have 
seldom  read  a  more  affecting  story;  that  we  have  seldom 
felt  more  anxious,  that  the  author  might  not,  by  a  want  of 
judgment,  disgrace  his  excellent  materials ;  that  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  work  is  entirely  unexceptionable ;  and 
we  think  that  its  value  is  likely  to  increase  with  its  age, 
when  its  crudities  shall  have  disappeared  through  the  effect 
of  time. 
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Art.  XIII. — Historical  Inquiries  concerning  Forests  and 
Forest  Laws,  with  Topographical  Remams  upon  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  the  New  Forest  in  the 
Counti/  of  Southampton.  By  Percival  Lewis,  Esq. 
F.A.S.    'T.  Payne,  1811,  4to.  pp.  227.  £1  lis.  6d. 

IF  the  author  of  this  work  designed  it  for  general  use, 
he  has  printed  it  in  a  far  too  expensive  and  magnificent 
style,  since  a  moderate  six  shilling  octavo  would  have 
comprised,  with  ease  and  neatness,  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents. In  its  present  form,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  it 
can  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occupying  a 
space  on  the  shelves  of  gentlemen  who  are  locally  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Very  little 
legal  information  is  to  be  derived  from  it  in  addition  to 
what  is  contained  in  Manwood  ;  and,  as  a  work  of  topo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  although  it  certainly  possesses 
some  curious  particulars,  it  is  compiled  in  too  dry  and  un- 
interesting a  manner  to  afford  much  amusement  beyond 
the  magic  circle  of  the  New  Forest. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface,  as  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  which  urged  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  '  the  attempts  that  of  late  years  have  been  made 
to  alter  and  abridge  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  estates, 
within  and  adjoining  the  boundaries  of  the  forest.'  What 
these  rights  are,  or  are  contended  to  be,  may  be  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  and  may  moreover  be  a 
subject  of  curiosity  to  some.  We  shall  therefore  pre- 
sent them  with  an  abridged  account  of  that  chapter  or 
section  which  treats  '  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  the  proprietors  of  manors 
and  other  estates,  in  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  New 
Forest,  are  entitled,'  (see  p.  100  and  seq.),  in  preference  to 
taking  a  more  general  survey  of  the  contents,  which  can 
hardly  interest  any  but  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
inclined  to  purchase  the  work  itself. 

'  The  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  sucii  proprietors, 
comprehend  chiefly  herbage  for  commonable  cattle,  pan- 
nage for  hogs,  and  fuel.'  Goats  appear  not  to  be  com- 
monable cattle,  and  were,  doubtless,  '  excluded,  inasmuch 
as  their  manner  of  depasturing  is  destructive  of  the  growth 
of  timber ;  for  which  reason,  even  in  North  Wales  (which  we 
consider  as  the  land  of  goats),  the  proprietors  of  estates  at 
this  day  very  generally  introduce  into  their  leases  a  clause 
proliibking  their  tenants  from  keeping  tliem.     ^  Sheep  also 
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are  excepted  in  numerous  instances ;'  and  Bulstrode  con- 
siders them  as  not  commonable,  '  inasmuch  as  they  bite  so 
close  as  to  destroy  the  vert,'  or  herbage.  Mr.  Lewis  seems 
to  question  Bulstrode'^s  authority  ;  but  we  hardly  know 
why;  since,  although,  in  the  better  opinions  of  modern 
farmers,  the  depasturing  of  these  animals  conduces  in  the 
end  to  the  improvement  of  the  herbage  which  they  appear 
to  destroy,  the  notion  might  well  have  been  otherwise 
among  our  ancestors. 

*  That  the  right  of  commonage  is  not  limited  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, has  (I  believe),  never  been  questioned ;  but  of  late  \ears  a 
prohibition  (referring  to  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  the  Third), 
has  made  its  appearance  in  this  forest,  the  legality  of  which  I 
take  the  liberty  of  questioning,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  urged  by  the  present  othcers  of  the  forest:  at  the  same  time, 
I  canpot  but  allow,  that  the  enacting  clause  (upon  the  authority 
of  which  they  rely),  is  very  strongly  worded. 

*  That  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  the  Third  was  not  suf- 
fered to  pass,  until  "  different  commissions  had  issued  to  men  of 
knowledge  and  consideration,  to  which  full  and  distinct  answers 
were  returned,"  and,  that  "  it  was  not  till  after  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation had  been  made,  counsel  heard,  and  witnesses  exa- 
mined on  behalf  of  those  who  had  claims  on  the  forest,  and  the 
bill  debated  and  amended  by  the  Lords,  and  those  amendments 
discussed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,"  I  do  not  discredit  or 
attempt  to  disprove.  The  journals  of  the  Lords  establish  it  to  a 
certain  extent ;  I  say,  to  a  certain  extent ;  for,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  appear,  the  legislators  of  that  day  were  certainly  satisfied 
with  the  production  and  examination  of  the  records  of  the  justice 
seat  of  1635,  without  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  those  of 

-1670.' 

The  avowed  object  of  the  act  of  William  (he  proceeds  to 
maintain),  was  the  increase  and  preservation  of  naval 
timber;  for  which  purpose  power  was  given  of  enclosing  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  wastes  ;  subject,  however,  as  he 
contends,  to  this  implied,  but  invariable,  rule, 
*  that,  in  every  case  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  general 
good,  that  government  should  interpose  its  authority,  so  as  to 
affect  the  property  of  individuals  without  their  consent,  the  altera- 
tion should  be  carried  no  further  than  the  public  interest  or 
safety  requires ;  and  that  a  full  equivalent  should  be  given/ 

The  equivalent,  in  the  present  case,  he  maintains,  could 
have  been  no  other  than  ^  a  full  confirmation  of  the  then 
i^xisting  rights  over  the  remaining  wastes  of  the  forest.' 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  our  author  grounds  his 
argument.     The  act  of  William  has  neither  actually  nor  • 
virtually  repealed  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  nor  the  act  of  16 
and  17  Chmles  L 
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*  I  ara  aware,'  he  says,  '  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  Biddlesconibe  v.  Kervell  (2  Burr.  Rep.  1117.)  and, 
that  I  am  contending  against  great  authority ;  but,  in  that  case, 
neither  the  Chartade  Foresta,  nor  the  act  of  Charles  I,  were  no- 
ticed by  the  court.' 

The  following  clause  of  the  act  of  William,  he  contends 
to  be  perfectly  explicit,  and,  that  the  subsequent  proviso 
does  not  imply  any  contradiction. 

*  This  act  not  to  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  the 
taking  away  or  altering  the  forest  laws,  but  that  the  said  forest 
and  every  part  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to,  and  under  the  laws 
of  the  forest,  as  if  this  act  had  never  been  made.' 

*  Had  these  documents,  viz.  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  and  the 
16  and  17  C.  I.  been  considered  by  the  legislature  as  obsolete,  why 
did  they  not  expunge  them  from  the  statute  book  altogether?* 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  there,  aided  and 
supported  by  an  uninterrupted  usage  (as  I  ara  led  to  believe),  of 
a  much  longer  continuance  than  what  is  required  by  the  nullum 
tempus  act,  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe,  that  the 
present  verderors,  w  hom  we  have  chosen  to  preside  at  our  court* 
and  to  protect  our  rights,  ever  intended  to  abridge  them  ;  their 
intention,  1  have  no  doubt,  was,  to  deter  persons  who  possessed 
no  rights  of  commonage  at  all,  and  not  to  alarm  those  who,  as 
well  as  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  had  exercised  such 
rights  for  60  years  and  upwards.' 

Mr.  Percival  Lewis  does  not  hold  this  discourse  to  the 
unenlightened.  It  is,  like  the  Ordinary  of  Newg-ate's 
Sermon  to  Jonathan  Wild,  '  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.' 
No  case  is  stated,  save  what  may  be  with  great  care  and 
pains  collected  from  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume; and,  not  feeling  ourselves  greatly  interested  in  the 
question,  we  are  not  sure  that,  even  by  the  aid  of  those 
references,  we  clearly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  abuses 
of  which  he  complains,  the  illegality  of  which,  it  is  the  drift 
of  the  foregoing  argument  to  establish.  For  all  that,  the 
argument  may  be  very  just  and  very  convincing  to  those 
who  know  more  of  the  subject  than  we  pretend  to  knovv. 
At  all  events,  we  are  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  hazard  an 
opinion  respecting  it. 

The  two  last  sections  of  the  work  contain  '  Cursory 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  Timber  in  General,  and  on  the 


*  This  question,  we  fear,  is  not  very  decisive  of  the  case.  Why  are  not 
the  acts  for  hanging  gipsies  and  all  who  are  found  in  their  company,  for 
hanging  those  who  break  down  the  head  of  a  f;sh-pond,  or  cut  down  trees,  or 
cut-hop  binds,  or  steal  woollen  cloths  from  tenter-grounds,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred Other  hanging  acts,  abolished  ?     We  trust  they  are  all  obsuleti', — Rjcv, 
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Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  Timber  in  the  New 
Forest ;'  and  Observations  '  On  the  Benefit  likely  to  ac- 
crue by  a  General  Inclosure  of  the  Wastes  of  the  New 
Forest,  as  well  to  the  Public  as  to  the  Persons  who  have 
at  present  rights  and  privileges  within  the  same.' 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  much  more  general  in- 
terest than  the  former.  The  reasons  which  operate  to  the 
prevention  of  any  very  extensive  plans  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  wood  on  private  property,  '  surely  ought  not  to 
have  any  weight  or 'influence  with  government,  in  any 
plans  which  the  crown  may  think  proper  to  adopt,  towards 
the  inclosing  and  planting  such  parts  of,  the  waste  lands  of 
the  royal  forests  as  are  at  present  nearly,  if  not  totally,  un- 
productive.' The  author  then  goes  on  to  state,  from  va- 
rious docunients,  the  constant  and  enormous  decrease  of 
timber  in  the  New  Forest  during  the  whole  course  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  various  abuses  which  prevent  the  growth 
of  young  plants  and  seedlings,  and  accelerate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  timber  trees,  under  the  pretences  of  fuel,  &c. 
The  ineffectual  and  abortive  attempts  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
great  national  evil,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  it,  are 
stated  as  a  subject  of  just  regret  for  the  past  and  anxiety 
for  the  future ;  and  then  follows  a  proposal  for  a  general 
inclosure  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  timber  in  this 
forest,  and  the  most  obvious  and  easy  to  be  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  too  probable  calamity  of  a  future 
deficiency  of  timber  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  navy. 

*  However  advantageous  such  a  procedure  may  be  to  the 
public,  it  is  a  plan  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  all  due 
consideration  and  circumspection:  the  claims  of  the  borderers 
and  others  who  are  interested,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  and 
carefully  examined,  and  a  sufficient  retribution  made  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  rights,  &c.  surrendered  up,  the  value  and  nature 
of  which  might  be  easily  ascertained  by  commissioners  chosen 
by  the  crown,  and  on  evidence  adduced  of  the  parties  interested ; 
the  commissioners  so  selected  afterwards  caliinj^  to  their  assist- 
ance an  impartial  jury  of  sweins  or  freeholders,  of  which  de- 
scription of  persons  the  established  juries  of  the  forest  have 
always  been  constituted.  At  present,  not  only  the  crown,  but 
the  borderers,  as  well  as  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  within  this  forest,  are  materially  injured  in  their 
respective  rights  by  cattle  of  every  description  turned  in  by  a 
numerous  body  of  individuals,  who  have  not  even  a  pretence, 
much  less  a  claim,  to  do  so ;  the  evil  has  crept  in  by  degrees, 
but  has  risen  to  so  great  a  height,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  both 
of  the  crown  [and  of]  the  borderers  and  persons  interested,  to 
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crush  it.    This,  I  conceive,  cannot  effectually  be  done  without  a 
general  inclosure,  which  affords  another  argument,  and  of  consi- 
derable weight,  for  the  adoption   of  the  measure;  a  measure 
which,  if  properly  carried  into  effect,  cannot  fail,  in  my  opinion, 
to  benefit  the  individual  who  is  interested  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
nation  at  large,  by  the  aid  it  may  afford,  from  time  to  time,  to- 
wai^s  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the   British  Navy.     If 
this  supposition  be  well  founded,  that  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  growing  timber  will,  in  future,  be  allowed  to  stand  so  long  as 
to  reach  the  size  which  ships  of  war  requi'c.  and  that  the  timber 
produced  on   private  property  (if  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
continues),  will  not  be  equal  to  the  consumption  of  oak  timber 
for  its  internal  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  shipping  necessary  for 
the  whole  of  our  trade ;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present 
neglect  and  supineness  must  be,  that  the  country  will  experience 
a  fatal  want  of  timber  of  the  larger  size,  and  become  dependent 
upon  other  powers  for  the  means  of  supporting  its  navy.     If 
there  be  any  just  cause  for  this  alarm  (and  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  revenue  for  apprehending  that 
there  is),  surely  no  delay  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  the  means  of  providing  this 
necessary  supply :  care  and  frugality  iii  its  expenditure  may  con- 
tribute something ;  the  improvement  and  better  management  of 
the  royal  forests  will  effect  much   more ;  and  to  this   resource, 
every  reflecting  person  who  is  a  well-wisher  to  his  country,  anxi- 
ously looks  up,  as  to  one  of  the  surest  as  well  as  the  best  means 
of  avoiding  an  evil  which  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded.     The  calcu- 
lated tonnage  of  the  British  Navy  in  1547,  was  only  12,455  tons, 
in  the  year  1788,  it  amounted  to  413,667 ;  and  has,  since  that 
period,  considerably  increased.     To  avail  ourselves  of  such  a 
valuable  resource,  therefore,  becomes  a  measure  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  in  which  the  safety  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  adoj)t. 

*  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  discredit  the  opinion 
given  by  the  commissioners,  whose  report*  have  been  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  that  by  the  improvement  and  better  manage- 
ment of  the  royal  forests  an  annual  supply  of  timber,  equal  to 
what  was  formerly  required  by  the  Navy,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  them ;  but  if  the  exertion  then  recommended,  was 
essentially  necessary,  how  much  more  necessary  must  it  now  be 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  after  a  lapse  of  18  years,  and  when 
the  amount  of  ("onsumption  is  doubled  1  In  the  year  1792,  50,000 
loads  of  oak  timber  was  the  supply  wanted  ;  in  1811,  100,000 
loads  will  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  British  Navy,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  whose  superiority,  the  existence  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  to  us  as  a  nation,  must,  and  always  will,  depend? 
P.  131,  adfinem. 

Two  appendices  are  subjoined  to  the  volume,  the  one 
consisting  of  charters,  ordinances,  and  statutes  relating  to 
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forests  in  general,  the  othei-  of  those  documents  which  refer 
to  the  New  F oi'est  exclusivelj.  The  work  contains,  further, 
a  map  of  the  New  Forest,  and  a  very  pretty  frontispiece ;  it 
is  set*oS*  by  a  most  gorgeous  expanse  of  margin — (in  one 
full  page,  we  count  precisely  eighty-five  words), — and,  in 
every  other  respect,  is  a  fit  ornament  for  the  library-table 
of  a  marquis. 


Art.  XIV. — A  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  of  tke 
Campaigfis  of  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  interspersed  with  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and 
Manners.  Ina  Series  of  Letters.  Bi/ Captain  Tfilliam 
Stotherty  Adjutant  Third  Foot  Guards.  London,  Martin, 
1812,  Svo.  8s. 

THIS  work  is  little  more  than  a  dry,  chronological  detail 
of  the  marches  of  the  British  troops  in  the  peninsula,  and 
of  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  It  contains 
hardly  any  passages  which  excite  even  a  transient  interest. 
The  few  particulars  which  we  can  select,  are  the  following. 
In  Letter  II,  dated  Lisbon,  March  16,  1809,  we  read, 
that  the  British  soldiers  halted,  and  took  off  their  hats  on 
the  approach  of  the  host,  agreeably  to  orders  which  they 
had  received. 

When  t!ie  French  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  May,  1809, 
were  driven  from  Oporto,  the  author  says,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese peasantry,  armed  with  any  weapons  which  they 
could  procure,  '  hung  upon  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  re- 
treating enemy,  and  put  to  death  every  straggler  from  the 
main  body,  who  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  saved  by  the 
advanced  guard.' 

In  Letter  X.  the  author  asserts,  that  the  French,  ou 
their  first  arrival  in  Oporto,  '  baj/oneted  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,'  '  the  unarmed  inhabitants  who  happened  ti> 
he  in  the  streets.^  From  this  letter,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Portuguese,  though  it  contains 
nothing  which  has  not  been  long  known  and  often  said 
J)efore. 

*  The  Portuguese  are  more  superstitious  than  tlie  inhabitants 
of  any  other  Catholic  country,  and  are  remarkably  fond  of  all 
religious  processions  and  ceremonies.  Few  houses  are  without 
a  private  chapel,  in  which  mass  is  celebrated  at  least  once  a  day ; 
hence  the  incredible  number  of  the  clergy.  Every  family  has  a 
confessor,  who  not  only  takes  care  of  their  spiritual  concerns, 
]t>ut  tbe  domestic  arrangements  also  are  often  under  his  controul. 
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*  No  people  in  the  world  are  more  docile  and  submissive  to 
the  order  of  their  magistrates  and  superiors ;  and  this  ready 
cbedience  was  found  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  facilitating 
in  many  instances  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

*  They  are  remarkably  sober,  and  seldom  indulge  in  any  ex- 
cess. The  men  wrapped  up  in  long  cloaks  at  all  seasons, 
amuse  themselves  for  hours  in  looking  out  of  the  windows,  while 
the  women  are  actively  employed  in  attending  to  their  household 
concerns. 

*  In  their  demeanour  towards  strangers  and  each  other,  they 
are  extremely  courteous,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
peasants  conversing  with  their  heads  uncovered,  in  token  of  na- 
tural respect.' 

When  the  author  enters  Spain,  he  remarks,  like  most 
other  persons,  the  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  We  need  not 
add,  that  this  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards, 
^  who  seem,'  says  Captain  Stothert,  '  of  a  more  manly 
character.' 

In  Letter  X-V.  we  find  the  following  characteristic  no- 
tice of  General  Cuesta,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  army 
at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  to  whose  imbecility,  rather 
than  to  whose  treachery,  we  may  probably  ascribe  the 
misfortunes  which  followed  that  hard-fought  battle. 

*  The  Spanish  leader  appeared  an  infirm  old  man,  so  much  so, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  be  lifted  into  his  saddle,  and  as  he  cannot  re- 
main long  at  a  time  on  horseback,  an  ancient  family  coach, 
draicn  by  six  mules,  is  in  constant  attendance.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  behold  some  of  the  courtesies  of  civilized 
life  practiseil  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  the  carnage  of 
war.  After  the  cessation  of  the  action  in  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Captain  Stothert 
mentions,  that 

*  the  wounded  were  carried  off  to  the  rear,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  painful  duty,  the  British  and  French  soldiers  shook  hands 
with  each  other,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  gallantry 
displayed  by  the  troops  of  both  nations.' 

The  following  may  be  placed  amongst  the  circumstancei 
which  distinguished  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  Talavera. 

*  About  six  in  the  evening,  the  long  dry  grass  having  caught 
fire,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  over  the  field  of  action,  and  con- 
sumed in  their  fatal  progress  numbers  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.' 

The  British  army,  in  their  retreat  from  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  arrived  at  Badajos  in  October,  1809. 

•  •  The  14th  instant,'  says  Captain  Stothert,  *  being  the  birth- 
day of  Ferdinand,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  ramparts. 

'  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  numerous  assemblage  on  tha  . 
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Alameda,  the  public  promenade,  or  prado  of  this  city,  near  the 
river,  where  the  inhabitants,  of  all  ranks,  are  accustomed  to 
take  the  air.  Several  beautiful  women  were  present,  who  at- 
tracted attention  by  their  engaging,  yet  not  immodest  looks,  and 
the  graceful  ease  of  their  carriage.  The  veil,  which  is  uni- 
versally worn,  no  longer  serves  to  conceal  their  faces,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  their  simple  and  elegant  dress,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  display  a  fine  form  to  the  best  advantage. 

*  A  short  religious  ceremony,  peculiar  to  this  nation,  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  At  sun-set,  every  evening,  the  bells  of  the 
convents  and  churches  are  tolled  for  a  few  moments.  On 
hearing  this  signal,  the  }>eople  cease  conversing  with  each  other, 
and  quit  their  occupations,  and,  all  in  silence,  address  a  short 
prayer  to  the  protecting  power,  which  has  brought  them  in  safety 
to  the  close  of  another  day. 

*  There  are  no  public  places  of  amusement  in.Badajos;  but 
one  lady.  Donna  Payna,  opens  her  house  every  night  to  the  best 
society  and  the  British  officers,  who  are  received  with  the  ut- 
most politeness.  Conversation,  cards,  the  song  and  dance,  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  form  what  is  called  the  tertullia,  similar  in 
most  respects  to  a  London  route. 

*  On  the  above  evening,  the  tertullia  was  particularly  well  at- 
tended. The  young  and  lovely  Marchioness  D'Almeida  and 
the  handsome  widow  Donna  Manuela,  were  the  admired  and 
principal  ornaments  of  the  assembly.  There  were  several  other 
ladies  present,  who  maintained  the  reputation  of  their  country 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  In  general,  the  Spanish  ladies  are 
elegantly  formed,  and  spare  no  pains  in  the  decoration  of  their 
persons.  They  are  remarkably  mild  and  engaging  in  their  manner 
and  address,  but  few  of  them  speak  any  language  CMcept  their 
own,  and  the  education  of  all  is  extremely  confined.  A  Spanish 
lover  is  certain  of  seeing  his  mistress,  at  least,  once  a  day,  as 
nothing  but  indisposition  prevents  all  classes  from  attending 
church.  The  Duenna  still  forms  part  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Spanish  household,  but  without  her  former  authority  and  privi- 
leges. Ladies  of  a  certain  rank,  never  stir  abroad  without  a 
female  attendant,  who,  if  they  are  young,  is  about  tlieir  own  age, 
and  more  a  companion  disposed  to  promote  their  wishes,  than  a 
rigid  observer  of  their  actions.' 

When  the  British  arrived  at  Vizeu,  the  author  remarks, 
that  the  Benedictines  were  not  backward  in  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  that  event ;  and  after  saying,  that 
'  refreshments  were  presented  to  the  officers  who  visited 
the  grate,  he  adds  :  '  All  the  confectionary  is  made  in  the 
convents,  and  this  forms  one  source  of  the  revenue  of 
these  institutions.' 

Captain  Stothert  says,  that  the  grate  of  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  at  Vizeu,  possessed  more  charms  for  the  British 
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officers  than  all  the  local  beauties  of  the  vicinity  ;  but  he 
adds,  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  expressed  '  his  dis- 
pleasure to  the  Lady  Abbess  at  their  frequent  visits.* 

The  above  contain  the  major  part  of  the  readable  scraps 
which  the  present  volume  will  supply.  Our  duty  is  in  the 
notice  of  works  like  the  present,  which  are  hardly  objects 
of  criticism,  to  select,  as  well  as  we  can,  something-  which 
may  amuse  the  idle,  if  it  cannot  inform  the  learned,  or 
which  may  beguile  a  vacant,  if  it  be  not  worthy  to  employ 
a  serious  hour. 


Art.  Xy. — A  Cursor i/  Inqidrij  into  the  expedienci/  of  re- 
pealing the  Annuiiij  Aet,  and  raising  the  Legal  Rate 
of  Interest ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  Bij  Edward  Bur- 
tetishaii)  Sugdcn^  Esq.  of  Lineohi's-Inn^  Barrister  at 
Law.     London,  Murray,  1812,  2s.  6d. 

HAS  any  good  accrued  to  society  from  fixing*  the  maxi- 
97mm  of  interest?  l^  this  ?naximum  had  not  been  fixed, 
would  government  have  been  compelled  to  make  its  loans 
on  less  favourable  terms  ?  Or  has  it  enabled  individuals 
to  borrow  money  with  more  facility  and  advantage  ?  With 
respect  to  government,  we  believe,  that  the  operation  of 
the  act  has  not  had  much  influence  on  its  financial  schemes. 
Government  would  probably  have  beeil  enabled  to  make 
its  loans  on  as  moderate  terms,  if  the  maximum  of  interest 
had  not  been  previously  determined.  For  the  terms  of 
government  loans  always  have  been,  and  always  must  be, 
determined  by  tlie  exigencies  of  the  government  itself  and 
the  quantity  of  capital  in  the  market,  which  has  been 
saved,  or  can  be  withdrawn  from,  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  whether  the  maximum  of  interest  were 
fixed  or  not,  government  would  be  able  to  borrow  money 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  individuals,  owing  to  the 
greater  solidity  of  the  security.  But  the  operation  of  the 
act  against  what  is  called  usury,  has  been  chiefly  preju- 
dicial to  pei-sons  who  wish  to  borrow  money  on  personal 
security,  on  life  interests,  or  reversions.  Individuals  who 
want  to  borrow  on  such  securities,  are,  in  fact,  as  the  law 
at  present  stands,  obliged  to  pay  much  more  for  it  than 
they  would,  if  the  interest  of  money,  instead  of  being 
fixed,  had  been  left  to  be  adjusted  between  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  market  and  the  different  degrees  of  hazard 
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attached  to  the  loan.  At  present,  those  who  raise  money 
on  personal  or  hazardous  security,  are  oblig-ed  to  pay  not 
only  for  the  money  which  they  borrow,  but  for  the  compli- 
cated means  of  evading  the  law.  Money  is  borrowed  on 
annuities  on  the  most  extravagant  and  disadvantageous 
terms.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  multiplication 
of  oaths  does  not  prevent  the  increase  of  perjuries ;  and 
it  seems  certain,  that  all  statutes  made  against  usury,  only 
augment  the  evil  which  they  are  designed  to  remedy.  In- 
stead of  putting  an  end  to  extortion,  they  whet  the  rapa- 
city of  extortioners.  The  act  of  the  17th  G.  III.  c.  26, 
which  has  subjected  the  grant  of  annuities  to  particular 
refl  alations,  has  not  been  fbtind  to  afford  wuch  relief  to  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  It  has  in- 
creased the  expence  of  borrowing,  and  has  moreover 
proved  a  fruitliil  source  of  litigation.  '  I  am  not,'  says 
Mr.  Sugden,  '  aware  of  any  act  in  the  statute  book,  on 
which  so  many  cases  have  been  decided  within  any  thing 
like  the  same  space  of  time.'  And,  as  usually  happens  ia 
such  cases,  neither  of  the  parties,  borrowers  or  lenders, 
have  been  much  benefited  by  tliis  process  of  litigation. 

*  In  looking,'  says  the  sensible  author  of  these  letters/  through 
fifty  cases,  taken  at  random,  I  found  them  nearly  balanced, 
eight  and  twenty  having  been  decided  in  the  borrowers  favour, 
and  twenty-two  in  favour  of  the  lender.' 

Mr.  Sugden  recommends,  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  changed. 

*  This,'  says  he,  *  the  legislature  has  frequently  done,  and  if 
circumstances  have  formerly  required  it  to  be  lowered,  circum- 
stances at  present  require  it  to  be  raised.  To  place  borrowers  on 
the  same  footing  as  tiiey  stood  at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
highest  mte  of  interest  should  now  be  fixed  at  seven  per  cent. 
This  might  w  ound  the  pride  of  the  country,  aad  probably  alarm 
some  well-intentioned  people ;  but  a  little  reflection  would,  I 
think,  dissipate  all  anxiety  on  this  head.  Experience  has  shewn, 
that  money  will  find  its  value  in  the  market ;  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  the  legal  rate  is  fixed  too  low,  a  higher  will  by  one 
mean  or  another  be  obtained ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rate  is  fixed  too  high,  yet  the  market  price  will  npt  rise  on  that 
account.  The  first  proposition  has  already  been  considered. 
The  second  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  althougii  the 
statute  of  Anne  authorized  five  per  cent,  to  be  taken,  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  until,  in  late  times,  five  per  cent,  never  was  ob- 
tained. The  rate  of  interest  on  good  lauded  security,  varied 
from  3J  to  4^  per  cent,  and  an  instance  rarely  occurred  that  five" 
per  cent,  was  taken.  Where  that  rate  was  reserved,  it  was  used 
oniy  as  a  spur  to  prompt  payment,  for  it  was  usual  to  provide. 
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that  if  four  per  cent,  was  regularly  paid,  that  should  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  five  resei-ved.  These  are  facts  witli  which  every 
one  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  titles,  is  well  acquainted.  With 
this  evidence  before  us,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose,  that  if 
seven  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  be  taken,  instead  of  nve,  the 
former  would  always  be  obtained.  We  have  decisive  evidence, 
that  if  money  is  not  of  tiiat  value  in  the  market,  the  full  legal 
rate  will  not  be  obtained,  although  it  may  be  legally  taken.  It 
might  as  well  be  supposed,  that  any  one  can  get  what  he  chooses 
to  ask  for  his  house,  because  he  may  lawfully  take  what  lie  can 
get.  On  the  other  hand,  if  seven  per  cent,  should  be  obtained 
without  difiioulty,  that  would  be  the  best  possible  evidence,  that 
that  is  the  proper  legal  rate  ;  and  any  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
interest  below  the  demand  in  the  market,  will  have  no  othef 
effect  than  making  a  law  which  will  inevitably  be  broken ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increasing  the  market  rate,  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  evading  the  law.  All  this,  it  may  be  said,  tends  to  shew, 
that  there  should  be  no  restraint  on  lending  money.  Perhaps  it 
may.  But  it  certainly  goes  far  to  shew,  that  any  restraint  not 
adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  canifot  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.' 
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Testament,  founded  on  a  perusal  of  Parsons's    Travels 

from  Aleppo    to   Bagdad,      By   W,  Vansittart,  A,  M, 

^  Vicar  of  White  Tf'allham,  Berks,     Rivington,  1812.4s. 

TRAVELS  in  the  cast,  have  been  often  found  to  fur- 
nish the  best  commentary  on  particular  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  manners  and 
customs,  or  to  points  of  natural  history.  Many  argu- 
ments have  hence  been  deduced  to  support  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Mr.  Vansittart 
first  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
verses  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  with 
the  account  of  the  ostrich  which  is  found  in  the  travels  of 
Mr.  Parsons.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Vansittart  has  pro- 
duced a  new  translation  of  those  two  verses,  which  appears 
to  him  to  exhibit  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  original  than 
the  established  version.  The  ostrich  has  been  generally 
supposed  not  to  sit  upon  her  eggs,  but  to  leave  them  in  the 
sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  natural  efficacy  of  the  solar 
heat.  This  error  s-eems  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
authors  of  the  established  version,  and  it  is  favoured  by 
the  Vulgate.     The  V  id  gate  renders  the  verses : 
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'  14.     Quando  derelinquit  ova  sua  in  terra, 
Tu  forsitan  in  pulvere  calefacies  ea? 

*  15.     OWiviscitur  quod  pes  conculcet  ea, 
Aut  bestia  agri  conterat.' 

The  following  is  the  established  version : 

*  14.  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth 
them  in  the  dust ; 

*  15.  And  forgetteth  that.the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that 
the  vvihl  beast  may  break  them.' 

We  shall  now  produce  the  new  version  of  Mr.  Van* 
sittart : 

*  Which  committeth  her  eggs  to  the  ground, 
And  hatcheth  tliem  on  tlie  sand. 

And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  her. 
Or  the  wild  beasts  tear  her  in  jxeces.' 

Eichhorn's  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  now 
lying-  by  us,  favours  the  idea  of  the  ostrich  forsaking  her 
eggs,  and  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  accident. 

*  Er  vertrant  der  erde  seine  eyer, 
I.asst  sie  im  sand  erwarmen 
Und  vergisst,  das  sie  den  fuss  zertrcten, 
Und  das  feldthier  sie  zerquetschen  kann.' 

The  LXX.  who  render  the  word  tzscnn  by  ^c/.x^n,  ar« 
more  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  ostrich  hatching  her 
eggs  by  incubation  ;  but  their  translation  of  the  fifteenth 
verse,  seems  to  suggest  the  contrary  supposition. 

YLai  stteXcc^sto  on  Trag  crKOfmn 
Kat  3">?p»a  ccyfiii  VLCcrocivocrYicru. 

The  above  implies  the  maternal  indifference  of  the  bird 
about  her  eggs  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse, 
which,  in  the  translation  of  the  established  church,  is  : 

•  She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were 
not  hers.     Her  labour  is  in  vain  without  fear,' 

Mr.  Vansittart,  on  the  contrary,  produces  several  in- 
stances from  travellers,  to  prove,  that  the  ostrich  is  not  de- 
ficient ill  parental  tenderness,  but  is  iistinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  that  species  of  ccnsHihty.  He  quotes 
a  passage  from  Vaiilant's  Tiavels,  in  which  that  writer 
describes  four  female  ostriches  sitting  by  turns  on  the  same 
nest,  and  performing  in  succession  the  office  of  incubation. 
Mr.  Vansittart  pays  particular  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance, 
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'  because,*  says  he,  *  by  these  four  mother-birds  having  the 
same  nest  in  common,  and  intermixing  their  eggs,  they  Avould 
likewise,  when  their  eggs  were  hatched,  have  their  young  inter- 
mixed and,  in  common;  so  that  the  parents,  not  being  able  to 
discern  their  own  particular  young,  would  expend  their  affection 
equally  on  the  whole  brood,  and  consequently  on  the  young  of 
another  bird  equally  as  of  her  own.  Thus  she  would  be  taking 
to  herself  the  young  of  others,  instead  of  her  own.  So,  that  in 
this  respect,  she  might  be  said  to  harden  her  own  young,  by 
taking  the  young  of  another,  and  dividing  her  affection  upon 
them.  And,  in  this  sense,  she  might  be  called  cruel  as  to  her 
own  young,  although  it  is  evident  she  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  affectionate  also.  In  this  sense,  I  shall  propose  a  first  expla- 
nation of  this  16th  verse : 

**  She  hath  hardened  her  young  ones  for  that  which  is  not 
hers ;  her  labour  is  in  vain  without  fear :  or,  her  labour  is  for 
another  without  maternal  discrimination.'" 

The  words  of  the  established  version,  ^  her  labour  is  in 
vain  without  fear,'  certainly  convey  no  very  distinct  nor  in- 
telligible meaning;  but  Mr.  Vansittart's  substitution  of, 
'  her  labour  is  for  another  without  maternal  discrimination y 
appears  to  be  hardly  justified  by  the  original.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Eichhorn's  version  of  the  16th  verse : 

*  Hart  geht  er  um  mit  seinen  kindern,  als 
waren  sie  nicht  sein, 

Er  giebt  die  eyer  auf,  ivo  keinefurcht  ihn 
zwingt.' 

The  extract  concerning  the  ostrich  which  Mr.  Vansittart 
makes  from  Mr.  Parke's  Travels,  is  the  following: 

*  In  the  evening,  one  of  the  Arabs  of  the  caravan,  who  re- 
turned from  grazing  his  camels,  brought  with  him  fifteen 
ostrich's  eggs,  which  were  quite  warm.  He  gave  me  two,  and 
distributed  the  remainder  among  the  Turkish  merchants,  who 
esteem  them  as  a  great  rarity  ;  but  we  were  disappointed  of  our 
promised  dainty,  as  we  found  the  young  ones  quite  formed. 
They  were  thought  to  be  the  produce  of  one  bird,  which  had 
'  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  camels.' 

The  above  extract  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  female 
ostrich  does  not,  at  least  uniformly,  neglect  the  parental 
office  of  hatching  her  eggs ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves, 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  did  not  entertain  that 
supposition.  Mr.  Vansittart  Aust  allow,  that  the  ostrich 
is  described  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  as  a  bird 
'  deprived  of  wisdom,'  and  to  whom  God  hath  not  '  im- 
parted understanding.'  But  whence  the  aptness  of  this 
description,  except  from  her  real  or  supposed  neffle  *  * 
CftiT,  Rev.  Vol.  1,  June,  1812.  X  x        ''^  °^ 
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her  maternal  duties  ?  Claudian,  in  his  second  book,  In 
Eutropium^  gives  a  description  of  the  ostrich,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  does  not  mention  her  .abandonment  of  her 
young",  but  he  adds  a  characteristic  circumstance  of  her 
foolishness,  which,  as  it  is  rather  curious,  we  will  quote* 

*  Vasta  velut  Libyae  venantum  vocibus  ales, 
Cum  premitur,  calidas  cursu  transmittit  arenas, 
Inque  mcdiira  veli  sinuatis  flamine  pennis 
PuLverulenta  volat.     Si  jam  vestigia  vetro 
Clara  sonent,  oblitafugce  stat  lumine  clauso 
Ridendum  revoluta  CQput,  credit  que  latere 
Qui^  non  ipsa  Met.*    In  Eut.  II.  310—316. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  other  illustrations  of 
select  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  Mr.  Vansittart 
has  inserted  in  this  pamphlet ;  but  we  recommend  them  to 
the  perusal  of  our  readers.  Thej  are  very  creditable  to 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 
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Aet.  17. — The  Beneficial  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Character 

-    and  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex,  ti  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Reel's  Meeting  Home,  Jewin-Street,    Jldersgate-Street,    on 

Wednesday,.  April  8,  1812,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief 

.     of  the  JV'ecessitous  Widows  and  Fatherless  Children  of  Protestant 

JDisseniing  Ministers.     By  Robert  Aspland.     Johnson,  London. 

WE  entirely  agree  with  the  sensible  author  of  this  sermon, 
that  Christianity  has  been  very  instrumental  in  *  exalting  the 
character  and  bettering  ^  the  condition  of  the  female  sex,' 
Christianity  has  thus  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  civili- 
nation  of  those  nations  which  have  embraced  it.  Mr.  Aspland 
describes  the  degraded  condition  of  women  under  the  influence 
of  other  religious  systems  than  the  Christian.  Our  Saviour  did 
Ijot  treat  women  as  if  they  had  no  souls ;  nor  did  he  order  his 
gospel  to  be  preached  only  to  one  part  of  the  intellectual  crea- 
tion. Under  the  benign  system,  which  He  promulgated,  no  in- 
vidious distinction  is  made  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  n^d 
free,  fnale  and  female.  Ail  are  one  in  Chriat  Jesus ;  all  are 
equally  objects  of  his  lovely  doctrine  and  of  his  consolatory 
promises.  Mr.  Aspland  very  sagaciously  remarks,  that  even  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  was  paid  to  the  VirginMury  in  the 
dark  night  of  Popish  Superstitionj  '  reflected  back  honour  upon 
'htt  sex.*    It  tended  to  give  dignity  to  the  female  character  in 
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general :  and  it  conspired,  along  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  with 
which  it  was  often  combined,  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  a  bar- 
barous age:  and,  in  some  measure,  to  make  it  the  pride  of  the 
strong  to  protect  the  weak.  .        "'' 

In  proportion  as  women  are  treated  with  neglect  and  cruelty 
by  the  otner  sex,  the  maternal  feelings  are  rendered  dull  and  ob- 
tuse; and  indeed  all  the  affections  are  corrupted  at  their  source. 
The  equality  of  the  sexes,  which  is  not  only  a})pt-oved  by  reason, 
but  is  particularly  ratified  by  Christianity,  equalizes  the  interest 
of  the  parents  in  the  offspring ;  while  it  enlivens  the  hopes  and 
brightens  the  prospects  of  maternal  solicitude  -and  tenderness. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Aspland  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  interest  of  the  excellent  society,  for  tire,  benefit  of 
which,  this  discourse  was  preached.  We  trust,  that  on  this 
occasion,  the  energy  of  Mr.  Aspland  was  not  "exerted  in  vain. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  18. — A  Key  to  the  Orders  in  Council.    London,  Murray,  6(1. 

THE  best  key  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  is,  perhaps,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
the  sixteenth  day  of  June  last.  That  speech  has,  we  hope,  con- 
signed them  to  a  long  sojourn  in  the  land  of  oblivion;  from 
which,  w€  trust,  that  they  will  not  again  be  brought  forth  to  dif- 
fuse misery,  indigence,  and  discontent  over  the  world.  Those 
who  wish  to  retain  a  recollection  of  what  the  Orders  in  Council 
were  (for  we  will  venture  to  speak  of  them  in  the  past  tense  as  of 
things  which  have  no  longer  a  palpable  reality),  may  see  them 
exhibited  as  large  as  life  in  the  present  pamphlet.  We  must  re- 
mark, that  the  editor  appears  to  be  a  determined  enemy  to  the 
repeal  of  the  above  orders ;  which  repeal,  he  thinks,  would  be 
much  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  America  and  of  France 
than  of  Great  Britain.  The  orders  were  founded,  or  said  to  be 
founded,  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The  writer  seems  to 
us  to  show  too  much  respect  for  tiiis  principle,  which  i«  cer- 
tainly not  one  by  which  a  Christian  government  cm\  be  actuated, 
without  outraging  its  professions  and  falsifying  its  claim  to  the  title 
of  Christian.  If  Great  Britain  and  France  choose  to  quarrel, 
why  should  a  third  unoffending  party  (America),  be  sacrificed  to 
tlieir  reciprocal  animosity  ? 

Art.  19. — A, serious  Call  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  on  the  ap- 
proaching Dissolution  of  Parliament;  with  Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  on  the  most  important 
Subjects  which  have  come  before  them  ;  with  some  Observations  on 
their  Privileges ;  on  tlie  Catholic  Questian,  the  Regency ^  Reform 
in  Parliament^  ^<?.  8^c.     London,  Hatchard,  2».  6d. 

AMONGST  the  various  topics  to  which  this  *  Serious  Call'  calls 
the  attention  of  our  countrvmen,  that  of  a  reform  in  parliament,  ii 
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of  the  most  vital  interest  and  the  most  urgent  importance.  Re- 
cent events  have  furnished  very  demonstrative  proof,  that  this 
reform  is  the  only  likely  means  left  of  saving  the  state.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  great  dread  of  what  he  calls  an  *  inde- 
pendent  House  of  Commons ;'  but  yet  he  says,  in  another  place : 
*  If,  by  reform,  was  alone  understood,  the  ejcpclUn«:  corruption 
from  Parliament,  in  all  the  efforts  to  do  so,  I  should  most  heartily 
accord,'  Now,  why  the  author,  who  would  apparently  approve 
an  incorrupt  House  of  Commons,  should  entertain  such  a  childisb 
dread  of  an  independent  House  of  Commons,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly conceive.  For  the  words,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
commonly  used,  are  nearly  synonimous.  The  friends  of  reform 
who  wish  to  amend  the  defective  state  of  the  representation,  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  House  of  Commons  so  independent  as  to  be 
paramount  over  the  other  two  branches  of  the  constitution,  the 
king,  and  lords,  but  only  liberated  from  that  dependence  which 
arises  from  the  malignant  agency  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  from 
the  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  minister.  Those  who 
are  eager  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  independence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  have,  in  fact,  no  other  desire  than  to  diminish  the 
corruption  and  venality  which  the  present  state  of  the  represen- 
tation naturally  engenders.  One  is  the  effect  of  the  other,  and 
the  first  cannot  be  destroyed  till  the  last  is  removed.  If,  by  an 
independent  House  of  Commons,  the  author  means  a  House  of 
Commons  which  would  render  the  power  of  the  king  and  the 
peers  a  mere  nullity  in  the  constitution,  we  agree  with  him,  that 
such  a  House  of  Commons  would  be  a  perilous  anomaly  which 
would  terminate  in  democratic  storms.  But  whilst  the  crown 
retains  its  present  mass  of  patronage  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
church,  and  in  all  the  almost  infinite  ramifications  of  influence 
.which  may  be  seen  in  the  red  hook,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any 
House  of  Commons  being  entirely  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  great  object  is  to  render  it  less  dependent  than  it  is 
at  present ;  for,  according  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  present 
system  of  influence,  which  is  every  day  becoming  greater,  of 
which  every  loan  magnifies  the  enormity,  and  to  which  every 
successive  year  of  war  makes  an  incalculable  addition,  not  only 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  of  the  Lords  also,  will  soon 
be  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  the  court.  All  who  wish  to  thrive 
in  the  world,  must  consent  to  be  the  menials  of  the  crown;  and 
prosperity  will  be  another  term  to  denote  an  obsequious  servility 
to  the  minister  of  the  day. 

Art.  20. — J  Letter  to  Edward  Parry  and  Charles  Grants  Esqrs. 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1809, 
on  the  Commercial  Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Establishment  of  a  New  Company.  London,  Wilson, 
1812,  8vo.  7s- 

CAN  the  trade  to  the  east  be  extended  with  benefit  to  this 
4 
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country  ?  This  is  certainly  a  very  important  question,  and  more 
particularly  so  in  the  present  almost  total  exclusion  of  British 
manufactures  from  the  European  continent.  The  idea  seems 
very  generally  entertained  except  by  the  partisans  of  the  East 
India  monopoly,  that  the  trade  may  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  now  is,  with  great  advantage  to  the  individuals, 
and  consequently  to  the  community.  The  principal  evils  which 
have  been  predicted  as  likely  to  result  from  throwing  open  the 
trade,  are  the  following,  as  stated  in  the  words  of  the  sensible 
author  of  this  pamphlet : 

*  1.  That  it  would  raise  the  price  of  Indian  goods  in  India, 
and  lower  them  here.  2.  That  it  would  probably  cause  the 
Chinese  government  to  prohibit  all  trade  with  England.  3.  That 
colonization  would  follow  from  a  free  trade,  and  be  attended 
with  many  evils.* 

With  respect  to  the  eager  competition  in  the  market,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  would  be  occasioned,  if  the  monopoly  were  an- 
nulled, this  certainly,  whatever  might  be  its  effects  in  particular 
instances,  would,  on  the  whole,  be  conducive  to  the  general  good 
of  the  nation.  The  natural  tendency  of  all  monopolies  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  commodities  to  which  the 
monopoly  is  confined,  much  higher  than  they  would  be,  if  a  free 
trade  were  allowed.  The  revenue  which  is  yielded  by  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  company,  can  be  no  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  the  monopoly ;  for  that  revenue  has  never  yet  been  found 
sufficient  to  support  the  expences  of  the  government.  The  re- 
venue of  India  contributes  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  so- 
vereign state.  The  territorial  dominion  of  the  company  in  India, 
is  indeed  likely  to  be  a  great  burthen  to  this  country.  The 
author  shows,  that  though  the  trade  to  India  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  loss  to  the  company,  it  is  productive  of  considerable 
proiit  to  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  company's  ships.  This, 
says  he,  is  *  owing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  business  is 
conducted  and  attended  to  by  individuals  and  by  the  East  India 
Company.' 

We  are  informed,  that  *  of  the  teas  imported  by  the  captains 
of  the  company's  ships,  the  company  takes  first  one-third  ;  and 
then  sells  the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  the  captain,'  which  re- 
mainder *  yi£lds  a  profit  of  not  less  thanjifty  or  sixty  per  cent, 
on  the  whole.' 

To  show  how  little  the  company  encourage  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures,  the  author  mentions,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
port to  the  annual  value  of  £1000  of  the  manufactures  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  that  £2000  is  the  utmost  amount  which  they 
ever  exported  in  any  one  year  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield. 
If  a  free  trade  were  allowed,  would  there  be  such  a  diminutive 
export  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham?  *The 
trade  to  America,'  says  the  intelligent  writer,  *  containing  seven 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  an  open  trade,  and  takes  off  annually 
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twelve  millions  sterling  of  our  rnanufaclures.  The  trade  t# 
China,  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, takes  off,  under  the  management  of  the  company,  nin« 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  of  the  same  manufactures  V 

POETRY. 

Art.  21. — Drury^s  Resurrection;  or^  The  Drama  versus  the  Mena- 
gerie, humhlif  inscribed  to  Samuel  Whithrcad,  Esq.  London,  Shadd, 
1812. 

A  LOVER  of  Old  Drury,  paces  in  melancholy  mood  round 
the  ruins  of  the  old  theatre,  which  he  soliloquises  in  the  fol- 
lowing strains  : 

*'  Here  Dryden's  genius  erst  opposed  the  tide 
Of  gawdy  nothings,  and  of  scenic  pride  ; 
Here  Gwynne  the  roving  heart  of  Charles  enslaved 
When  monarchs  waited  till  their  queens  were  shaved : 
Here  Booth  the  wants  of  Addison  supplied. 
And  Cato,  like  a  Roman,  lived  and  died. 
Here  Nosy's  yawn  had  nearly  damn'd  his  friend, 
A  Garrick  uttering  what  a  Johnson  penn'd.' 
The  genius  or  the  spectre  of  Old  Drury  appears,  and  laments 
that  no  public  spirited  man  will  come  forward  to  restore  the  sock 
and  buskin  on  the  old  spot,  and  drive  from  the  stage  the  horses, 
elephants,  camelopards,  and  the  rest  of  the  quadrupeds,  with 
all  the  mummery  and  flash  for  the  eye,  which  is  now  the  ton, 
Bluebeard  and  Timour  the  Tartar  are  brought  forward  to  shott 
how  deplorably  the  taste  for  classic  representations  has  gone  bj, 
when  such  pieces  of  pantomime  can  fill  the  house  to  the  very 
danger  of  suffocation.     After  an  address  from  Apollo  to  bux 
bard,  he  (the  author),  invokes  the  people  of  England : 

*  People  of  England,  'tis  to  you  I  turn, 
indulgent  listen,  nor  the  Godhead  spurn ; 
If  taste  is  basterdized,  the  fault  is  due. 
Not  half  so  much  to  Kemblc,  as  to  you ; 
For  kttow  the  plea  his  predecessor  prest,* 
Was  urged  in  earnest,  though  believed  in  jest ; 
Shows,  he  exclaimed,  are  ginshops  to  the  stage. 
They  bltmt  the  sense  and  brutify  the  age. 
Oppose  I  might,  but  vainly  might  oppose, 

A  single  voice  is  drowned  midst  host  of  foes  ; 
My  conscience  bids  me  keep  them  from  the  towft. 

But  public  clamour  knocks  my  conscience  down, 

*  *        *         *        *        *        *  •      *         *      * 

"  Such  was  his  plea,  and  so  may  Kerable  say.*" 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Whitbrcat^ 
who  has  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  the   cause  of  OW 
Druty, ;  and  shown  himself  a  friend  to  classic  lore  and  classrc 

*  Gibber.  .       . 
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l-^preseritation".  We  ttust,  that  we  shall  once  more  see  our  best 
stock  plays "  not  only  brought  forward,  but  relished  and  encou- 
raged by  an  enlightened  English  audience. 

Xrt.  22.— Elephantasjnagoria ;    or,    TJie   Covent-Garden  Elephants*:: 
Entrance  into  Elysium,  being  a  Letter  from  the  Shade  of  Garriek 
to  John  Philip   Kemble,  Esq.     By  Sappho.      London,  Craddock, 
1812. 

THIS  satire,  as  the  author  declares  it  to  be,  is  dedicated  to 
Romeo  Coates,  Esq.  In  very  doogerel  verse,  it  presents  us  with 
an  account  of  the  elephants'  admission  into  the  Elysian  fields, 
as  an  actor,  of  the  commotion  which  takes  place  on  his  appli- 
cation to  Old  Charon,  the  ferry-man,  and  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Garriek,  *  who  storms  like  a  bull.' 

And  Shakespear  swears  his  ears  he'll  pull. 
And  Crawford  vows  to  break  his  skull  r 
Barry  retires,  with  sighing  grace. 
But  Mossop  hoots  him  to  his  face, 
Otway  begs  you'll  burn  his  plays. 
He  would  not  have  them  live,  in  days 
When  brutes  and  monsters  are  the  rage.' 
Iq  such  line$,  as  the  above,  the  poem  is  carried  on ;  and  near 
the  conclusion,  the  author  compliments  Mr.  Kemble  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  : 

*  Kemble  !  though  brutes  presume  to  stalk 
Upon  the  Muses'  chosen  walk ; 
Though  they  usurp  a  place  of  thine. 
Yet  shall  thy  fame  for  ever  shine. 
While  learning  has  the  trump  of  fame. 
While  taste  and  judgment  has  a  name !' 

Art.  23. — Metrical  Effusions;    or.    Verses    on  various  Occasions, 
Baldwin,  London,  1812> 

THE  author  of  these  effusions  informs  us,  that  they  *  were 
written  under  the  impulse  of  his  natural  feelings/  (we  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  under  what  other  feelings  than  natural 
feelingSy  a  man  would  wish  to  write  ?)  '  not  for  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity  :  and  they  are  now  published  at  the  desire  of  4  few 
friends,  but  not  in  the  hope  of  interesting  the  public.'  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  author  has  not  cherished  any 
hope  of  interesting  the  public  ;  for,  we  can  assure  him,  that  jf 
he  had,  he  would  have  found  himself  most  lamentably  disapr 
pointed.  The  author  has  paid  his  court  to  Mr.  Roscoe  in  a  very 
fulsome  and  absurd  manner ;  for,  whatever  merit  the  Butterfly^ 
Birth  and  the  Butterfly's  Ball  may  possess,  they  are  not  poem^ 
which  we  should  dignify  by  the  epithet  of  elaborate.  It  i^  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  the  friends  of  the  author  shQul(jl 
wish  to  put  him  to  the  expence  of  printing  a  collectigp  of 
nothjuj^s,  which  they  might,  we  ^hpuld  think,  haye  b§^o  ^pjji*' 
tented  to  peruse  in  manuscript.         ' 
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Art.  24.— r^e  Rosary  ;  or^  Beads  of  Love,  with  the  Poem  of  SuJa, 
in  Three  Cantos,    London,  Murray,  1812,  price  10s.  6d. 

AVE  will  begin  with  the  preface,  which  begins  in  the  following 
modest  strain  of  self-approbation  and  conceit. 

'  In  consideration  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  mediocrity  so 
continually  deluged  on  the  world,  it  seems  but  reasonable,  and 
in  a  degree  necessary,  that  an  author  should  endeavour  by  a  share 
of  self-confidence,'  (erratum :  for  self-confidence,  read  self-im- 
pudencejy  '  to  spread,  as  far  as  he  is  capable,  the  merit  of  his 
own  performances  :  or,  it  may  with  justness  be  inquired,  when 
he  seems  so  conscious  of  his  own  inabilities,  why  he  would  in- 
crease the  heap  he  complains  of?* 

Ah !  why,  indeed  ?  but  authors,  like  the  one  before  us,  are  so 
infected  with  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that,  when  the  rage  of 
spurring  their  hare-boned  Rosinante  has  once  commenced,  and 
they  think  themselves  firmly  fixed  in  their  saddles,  it  is  *  Stop 
them  who  can.'  But  we  beg  our  readers  to  listen  to  this  modest 
poet's  reason,  why  it  is  so  very  strange,  that  good  folks  of  me- 
diocre talents  (so  unlike  himself),  should  be  so  blindly  tenacious 
of  their  own  merits.     Why  for  sooth, 

*  the  fact  is,  that  few  or  none  can  think  so  slightingly  of  them- 
selves ;  and  when  they  are  deploring  the  contemptible  effusions 
of  others,  they  vainly  conclude,  that  they  alone  are  the  authors 
of  real  merit,  and  that  none  but  themselves  are  worthy  of  ad- 
miration :  in  short,  the  motes  in  their  own  eyes  to  their  own  views 
are  imperceptible.' 

Ah  !  Mr,  Beads  of  Love,  we  fear  thou  dost  not  clearly  see 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  for  thou  most  certainly  standest 
convicted  of  this  same  vanity  against  which  thou  raisest  thy 
voice.  Nor  can  we  flatter  the  author  so  far,  as  even  to  give  him 
the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  what  he  calls  verse,  rises  even  to 
mediocrity  ;  for  a  greater  collection  of  nonsense  we  have  seldom 
read. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  25. — The  Borderers,  an  Historical  Romance,  illustrative  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  3  Vols.  London,  Newman, 
1812,  price  15s. 

TO  those  lovers  of  romance  who  are  Hot  already  cloyed  with 
reading  of  captive  beauties,  high  turrets,  long  sounding  passages, 
trap-doors,  stately  domes,  narrow  casements,  and  moss-grown 
court-yards,  The  Borderers  will  afford  an  innocent  and  pleasing 
lounge.  We  have  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  romance 
in  The  Borderers.  The  warder's  horn,  and  the  dogs  starting 
from  the  hearth,  the  hawks  perched  in  the  hall,  and  the  draw- 
bridge, are  all  very  properly  brought  forward,  and  very  well  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  times  which  the  work  is  meant  to 
pourtray.    We  are  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
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Third,  and  are  made  well  acquainted  with  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince,  in  a  domestic  way  ;  in  which,  we  must  confess,  that  he 
appears  very  amiable.  We  are  presented  with  a  brilliant  tour- 
nament, in  which,  John  of  France,  and  David  of  Scotland,  are 
quite  at  home  at  Windsor,  and  appear  very  respectable  cha- 
racters. The  greatest  fault  we  have  to  mention,  is,  that  the 
story  ends  unhappily,  when  it  might  as  well  end  happily  as  not. 
But  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  variety  of  tastes,  or  for  the 
caprice  that  will  prevail  in  works  of  fancy.  This  performance 
dispatches  to  their  long  homes  all  the  characters  one  cares  any 
thing  about.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  little  work  is  pret- 
tily executed ;  and  not  to  be  meanly  appretiated  amongst  the 
fraternity  to  which  it  belongs. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Art.  26. — Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
To  which  are  added,  Notes^  Historical^  Biographical,  Military,  ^c. 
London,  Colburn,  1811,  8vo. 

WE  exhibited,  in  an  Appendix  of  our  last  series,  a  copious 
account  of  the  French  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  when  they  had  but  just  begun  to  be  known  in  this 
country. 

Many  particulars  relative  to  the  family  of  Prince  Eugene,  to 
his  friends  or  enemies,  •  are  collected  in  the  present  pamphlet, 
which  may  therefore  serve  as  an  amusing  appendix  to  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  memoirs  of  the  prince. 

Art.  27. — School  Virgil;  whereby  Boys  may  acquire  Ideas  as  well  as 
Words,  Masters  be  saved  the  necessity  of  any  Explanation,  and  the 
Latin  Language  obtained  in  the  shortest  time.  By  Robert  John 
Thornton,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  S^c.  London,  Rivington,  1812, 
Ss.  pp.  623. 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a  school-book,  which  contains  a 
greater  diversity  of  matter  than  the  present.  The  editor,  anxious 
to  provide  for  a  variety  of  tastes,  has  made  an  assemblage  of 
the  gay  and  the  serious,  the  light  and  the  solemn,  the  amorous 
and  the  devout.  The  ingenious  doctor  may  almost  say,  with 
Juvenal,  Quicquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira  voluptas 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

Art.  2S.-^Narrative  of  a  Passage  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  other  interesting  Occurrences,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  John  Luce.  London,  Forsyth,  1812,  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

Mr.  LUCE  has,  in  this  pamphlet,  exhibited  an  account  of  one 
of  those  extraordinary  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  which  tend 
strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  experience,  and  those 
who  read  them,  with  solemn  notions  of  a  superintending  provi- 
dence.    We  shall  not  mention  any  of  the  introductory  nor  more 
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extraileous  parts  of  Mr.  Luce's  narrative ;  but  shall  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  distresses  he  experienced  and  the  perilous  situation 
from  vvhitli  he  was  finally  rescued.  Mr.  Luce  sailed  in  a  schooner 
from  Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  for  Europe,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1799.  On  (he  iOlh,  this  small  vessel  was  overtaken  by  a  storm. 
The  sea  rose  to  an  uncommon  height.  The  masts  were  brought 
into  the  water,  and  the  Aessel  soon  became  filled  with  that  ele- 
ment, and  was  prevented  from  sinking  only  by  her  cargo  con- 
sisting principally  of  casks  of  oil.  Mr.  Luce  and  Mr.  Briard 
were  the  only  persons  on  deck,  when  the  ship  was  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  main-mast 
broke  in  the  deck  and  the  fore  about  four  feet  above,  which, 
caused  the  vessel  to  recover  her  equilibrium.  Of  the  seven 
persons  who  were  below,  five  now  started  up  through  *  the 
companion  and  sky-light ;'  but  the  other  two  men  were  drowned 
in  the  cabin.  The  five  who  escaped,  had  found  means  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  whilst  the  vessel  was  on  her  beam  ends. 
Mr.  Luce  and  his  six  surviving  companions  were  now,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  floating  on  the  wide  Atlantic,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  land,  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  and  kept  from  sinking 
only  by  her  cargo  of  oil.  They  had  no  place  whereon  to  lie 
down,  and  none  upon  which  to  sit,  *  except  the  tafrail.'  They 
saved  some  of  the  ropes,  witli  which  they  barricaded  the  decks, 
and  secured  themselves,  by  ropes  to  the  *  tafrail,'  from  being 
washed  off  the  deck  into  the  sea.  When  they  had  protected  the 
decks  *  fore  and  aft  with  ropes,  they  made  aji  attempt  to  rid  th^ 
vessel  of  water  by  means  which  Mr.  Luce  suggested  to  his  fel- 
low-sufterers,  though,  he  says,  with  small  hopes  of  success. 
Their  success,  however,  in  some  measure,  exceeded  tlieir  ex- 
pectations. Their  satisfaction  was  inexpressibly  great  when  they 
first  perceived  that  the  water  was  lowered,  as  it  proved  the  hull 
was  not  hurt.  Hope  now  inspired  fresh  vigour,  and  they  re- 
doubled their  exertions.  Soon  after  this,  a  vessel  appeared  in 
the  haze  at  a  distance.  It  proved  to  be  an  American  ship  on  her 
way  to  Boston,  the  captain  of  which  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Mr.  Luce  not  to  venture  any  farther  in  his  frail  bark  ;  but  Mr. 
L.  thinking,  that  as  her  hull  was  entire,  he  could  yet  take  her 
safe  into  port,  refused  to  listen  to  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the 
American  captain.  But  his  crew,  though  tliey  had  previously 
promised  to  remain,  now  determined  to  quit  the  wreck ;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Briard,  the  master,  went  on  board  the 
American.  Mr.  Luce  wj-s  therefore  left  in  this  deplorable  sitjja- 
tion  to  make  his  way  to  Europe  with  only  one  associate  of  his 
perils  and  his  toils.  The  water  was  still  above  the  cabin-floor. 
On  examining  their  stock  of  provisions,  they  fotind  three  hogs- 
heads of  water,  *  two  four  pound  pieces  of  pork,  besides  a  joint 
of  fresh  beef,'  but  plenty  of  salted  and  pickled  fis^h,  which 
they  were,  for  some  time,  obliged  to  eat  raw,  till  they  had  foundi 
BDieaas  of  kindling  a  lire.    Tliey  woi^ed  hard  at  the  pump,  an<l 
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cleared  the  vessel  of  water.  They  at  last  \vere- fortunate  enough 
to  discover  some  flints  and  steels,  and,  what  they  little  expected, 
a  magnetic  needle,  amongst  the  rubbish  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cabin  floor.  On  the  12th,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  a 
light.  They  could  now  kindle  a  fire  to  dress  their  fish,  and  in 
other  respects  felt  a  great  change  in  their  situation.  When  '  the, 
fifteenth  sun  rose,'  says  Mr.  Luce,  *  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
the  bowsprit  securely  fixed  as  a  jurj-mast,  and  a  sail  hoisted  o« 
it.'  *  Each  revolving  day  brought  on  now  the  same  thing  to  do, 
to  steer,  to  fetch  water  from  the  hold,  to  dress  our  fish,  and 
tend  our  sail,  employed  the  whole  of  the  day.'  On  the  26th  of 
January,  or  forty-one  days  since  they  *  were  upset,'  they  descried 
the  joyful  sight  of  land.  This  proved  to  be  the  Dursey  island. 
Two  Irish  boats  came  along  side  with  twelve  men  in  each. 
They  towed  the  vessel  for  some  time,  but,  as  the  night  set  in, 
the  author  says,  that  they  got  entangled  betAveen  the  rocks  and 
the  island,  and  a  stonn  seemed  coming  on.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  on-  the  crews  in  the  boats  to  remain  longer  with  the 
vessel.  Mr.  Luce  and  his  companion  were  landed  on  the  Dursey 
island.  Our  author  and  his  faithful  associate  in  adversity  ex- 
perienced a  very  humane  reception  at  this  place. 

*  The  words  addressed  to  me,'  says  Mr.  Luce,  *  by  one  of 
the  boatmen,  on  my  entering  the  house,  have  often  come  to  my. 
recollection ;  they  were  word  for  word  as  follows  : — **  This 
being  Sunday,  we  were  goiug  to  church  when  we  first  saw  your 
vessel;  judging,  by  her  appearance,  that  some  one  might  be  in 
distress,  we  left  the  church  and  repaired  to  our  boats.  I  hope 
we  have  done  as  meritorious  an  act  before  God  as  if  we  had  at* 
tended  our  devotions.' " 

We  suppose,  that  these  men  were  Catholics,  but  whether  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  they  showed,  that  they  were  not  deficient  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Art.  29,. — Qfi  the  Education  of  Daughters:  translated  from  the  French 
of  Jbb6  Fenelon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  Londoa^ 
Darton,.a812,  price  28.  6d. 

THE  translator  of  tlie  present  volume  presents  it  to  the  public 
with  some  diflidence,  as  she  has  rendered  it  almost  Ikerally  into 
JEnglish.  Her  excuse  for  so  doing,  is,  that  she  was  so  much 
struck  with  its  usefulness  and  the  beauty  of  its  style  in  the  ori- 
ginal, that  she  was  unwilling  to  change  the  French  idiom  for  the 
English^  We  must  beg  leave!  to  dissent  from  the  translator  in 
this  point,  as,  if  her  version  had  been  more  animated,  the  work 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  English  reader.  Fen^lon 
is  well  known  for  his  judicious  opinions  on  education  ;  and  the 
translator  has  some  claim  to  our  thanks  for  publishing  this  use- 
ful tract  at  the  moderate  price  of  haif-a-crown. 
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